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EASTERN ASIA. 


A TRANSLATION OF THE KEDDAH ANNALS 
TERMED MARONG MAHAWANGSA; 
AND 


SKETCHES OF THE ANCIENT CONDITION OF SOME OF THE 
NATIONS OF EASTERN ASIA, WITH 
REFERENCES TO THE MALATS. 


By Lieut-Col. James Low, c mM. 8. a 5. M.a.s B. 


THe writings of Leyden, Raffles, Marsden and Crawfurd 
did much to dispel the mist, which shrouded the regions of 
Eastern Asia and the Eastern Archipelago from the gaze 
of the inquirer after ethnographical and other interesting 
pursuits, and of late years considerable light has been thrown 
on the histories of Indo-china, and China, by various writers, 
either publishing separately, or in the Journal of the Asiatic 
aoeeey of Calcutta, and we have specimens from the pen of 
the talented Editor of the Journal in which this paper will 
appear, which exhibit what may yet be effected by a comhi- 
nation of industry and capacity, when brought to bear on 
the many barriers which the ignorance and barbarism of the 
Indo-chinese nations and Eastern islanders, oppose to our 
progress towards truth. 

Much information may now lie concealed in Native manu- 
scripts, but the means for extracting it are but seanty, for 
few will take the trouble of learning languages for the mere, 
and doubtful, chance of finding them lead to some desirable 
literary or antiquarian result, For the examination of the 
more recondite Pali in all its forms, scarcely any help can be 
obtained from the Priests or Laity of Indo-china or the 
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Archipelago. There are no Pundits as in India, ever ready 
and able to lend their aid to the traveller over the toilsome 
path of Archeology, while political considerations unfortu- 
nately operate too frequently against all research. | 

The French literati have lately opened a Chinese mine of 
literary and historical wealth. From the proximity of China 
to the most ancient nations of Central Eastern Asia, and the 
long intercourse which his existed between them, we have 
reason to believe that accounts of the ancient condition of 
the latter lie now hidden in the libraries of the former. The 
Pali will not, I suspect, unless where it may occur in Inserip- 
tions, throw any light on the history of any of these regions, 
or unless perhaps where Pali works, having been written tm 
India, may contain allusions to countries to the Eastwari. 

The present is merely an attempt to throw into shape and 
order some of the loose notes I had already made, during a long 
sojourn to the Eastward, and of journies in various directions, 
But, from their desultory nature, I have thought it alvisable 
to introduce them as explanatory commentaries on a transla- 
tion of some original and hitherto untranslated native work. 

‘he one selected for this purpose is entitled Mareng 
Mahawangsd ; which I have carefully, and as literally as the 
Malayan idiom has permitted, translated, oaly leaving out a 
tedious exordium by the native compiler, quite foreign to 
his subject, and also those repetitions in which he indulges, 
like most oriental writers, without reserve. 

It is a History of Keddéh on the Malayan Feninsula; and, 
independently of any intrinsic value which it may possess, 
it is interesting to the Fritish, since the setilement of 
Penang and Province Wellesley once formed an integral 
portion of the country of Keddah. 

This Keddéh is the Quida of the maps, and a Siamese 
peoriane although chiefly peopled by Malays. It is about 

10 to 120 miles long, with a varying breadth of from about 
20 to 30 or 40 miles at most. it is very fertile in grain. 
Cattle abound in its plains, and its hills yield rich tin ore, 
and perhaps gold. | 

I received the history from the hands of the late Raja, 
whose Malayan title was Sultan Ahmed Sajoodin (Aladin), 
Halim Shih, and whore Siamese title was Chau Pangeran, 
who in an evil hour had been led by bad advice to throw off 
his allegiance to Siam and had fled to Penang.* 

* His Might was occationed by « sudden invasion of Keciéh by « Siamese 


orca in 1821,—an invasion memorable for the strucities which altended aod 
the deaolition which followed it-—Eo 
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I have found some obscurity in several of its passages, 
which, even with the aid of intelligent natives, has with 
difficulty been removed. Many of the words in it | believe 
are not in Marsden’s Dictionary, and are not now in com- 
mon use. 

The author has oct chosen to give his name, and he has 
committed two grievous errors for a historian, as he has 
neither informed us of tha date whence he sets out, or fo 
that when he himself wrote. But a date in the middle of 
the work and a copy of the native history of Achin, have 
enabled me to supply his omissions. 

I shall have occasion to shew that the Colony described 
in this history came from India. Hence it is probable that 
its Annals were written in some Hindd dialect, until Islam- 
ism prevailed in Keddéh, when the previous order of things 
wis subverted, and the Arabic character was introduced. 


THE MARONG MAHAWANGSA. 
1. 
THE VOYAGE AND SHIPWRECK OF MARONG MAHA WANGSA. 


The work begins with praises of the Prophet Suliman or 
Sulomon “to whom the dominion of the whole world and 
sie living thing in it was entrusted by God.” 

There was a Raja of Rum who despatched an Ambassador 
named Rij Marong [Maha| Wangsa ta China, in order to 
negociate a marriage betwixt the Prince his son and a 
daughter cf His Chinese Majesty. This Ambassador traced 
his lineage from the inferior gods. His father was descend- 
ed from the genii, and his mother from the Dévadévé or 
demigods. é was a great Raji amongst the many Rajis 
who been ssaevabblest by the King on this occasion, and 
he moreover wore a diadem. (1 ) 

Raji Marong Mahawingsa had married, contrary to the 
wish of his parents, a girl whose father was a Girgissi Raja 
and whose mother was descended from the Rdksdsd. Where- 
ever he went he took her with him, as he feared the grandees 
of the [? Persian] Court, who dreaded his preternatural 
powers (a), 


(a) Here we catch him tripping, since, not mach further on, be stigmatizes 
the people found in Kadddéh by the Ambaseador on bis orrival os Girgdeai, 
which term corresponds oearly with the Adtyhdiei of the Hindiis, of the evil 
geale of thelr mythology. 
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After the war of Rama the Island of Lankapdri became a 
desert, and fell under the rule of the mighty bird Girdé, 
which however had previously harboured on the Island (4). 
He was a lineal descendant from Mahé Raja Déwan, antl he 
was strong in battle, of supernatural vower, and dreaded by 
animals, reptiles and birds. | 

It happened that the bird Rajawali paid a visit to Girda, 
and asked him if he had not learned that the King of Rum 
intended contracting a marriage betwixt his son and @ prin- 
cess of China, although these two countries lay wide apart, 
and that on account of the distance between them, a fleet of 
vessels was to be despatched from Rum to convey the royal 
lady from China. Girdd replied that the old Crow had 
already given him this information, as he had seen the gift 
bearing embassy on its way to China. Gird4 further observed 
that the king of Rum el most likely fail in this attempt to 
See his power and consequence to distant potentates. 
“ Have a little patience, RAjawali, I will instantly fly off and 
pay my respects to the Prophet Saliman (Solomon,) whose 
superhuman wisdom has exalted him over all the other 
kings of the earth—and whose prime minister is Hurmanu- 
shah. His Majesty will assuredly interdict the king of Rum 
from negociating such an alliance. (2) (¢)- 

Girdé having reported to king Suliman the state of 
affairs, His Majesty observed that, when a Prince and Prin- 
eess are once betrothed, it is not an easy matter to break off 
the alliance. Girdd, not satisfied with this remark, swore 
that he would abandon the haunts of men, and cease to 
wheel in the heavens, should he fail to effect their separa- 
tion. The King said—very well—let me know the result. 
Girdd now soared aloft on his dusky pinions, and speedily 
reached China. He here alighted in a garden where the 
Princess, attended by her foster mother, and an attendant, 
was gathering flowers. Girdé instantly lifted the three into 


(8) The Island is Ceylon—and Girda is the Indian Garuda, the eagle king, 
the anske—derourer, the bird of Heri and of Vishnu. Rajdwili js another 
kind of eagle famous in Hindu mythology. | 

(c) His equilaic Majesty doce not let ua know bis objections to the mateb. 
it could scarcely have been on the score of religion, since the Emperors of 
China were lalamites, 

But our Chronicler here perpetrates a grievous anachronism when be makes 
Girudé speak of King Solomon as if alive—although be only follows in the 
steps of many native eastern authorities—who wee the name of * the wisest of 
men" as asort of talisman for producing supersetural events, and for recoo~ 
much in rogue in the dark ages of Europe. 
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the air, one by his beak, and the two others in his talons,—and 
carried them over the sea to Linkapiri—where he protected 
them,and supplied the princess with every delicacy she desired. 

The Sultan of Rum gave a large bihtera, or ship, to his 
chief, Mérong Mahtwhngsa, for the accommodation of the 
Prince, and another for himself and his peuple, for the 
voyage to China. To these were added many smaller 
vessels for the Suite. The fleet sailed on a fortunate day, 
and ag it went along, touched at all the Ports which were 
then under the empire of Rum,—the Embassy receiving at 
each of these, the accustomed marks of respect. At length 
it entered the Sea of opi Da Hindustan, and beheld 
its wonders. Then, coasting down that continent, the fleet 
anchored occasionally in the bays of the Isiands, where the 
people sought for shell-fish, fired guns, and otherwise amused 
themselves. 

After a while it reached the mouth of the Chdangong river 
where reigned Raji Galungi or Kulungi. (3) 

Girdé, bent on his plan of frustrating the expedition, here 
raised a violent storm of wind and rain, thunder and light- 
ning. He was beheld high in the air, casting his vast 
shadow over the fleet. The Prince and the Ambassador 
directed their men to shout and to fire guns, and discharge 
enchanted arrows at the direful bird, who, wild with rage, 
had taken up his position to the westward of the fleet. 
Marong M&hiwangsi now strung his bow or busor, and 
adjusted to it the arrow called Ayunan (d). The common 
urrows and shot merely glanced off Girdh's feathers, but this 
enchanted one put him to flight, This however was onl 
effected with the loss of three of the vessels. Girda had, 
before this, shifted from the west, and hurled another 
tempest on the veasels from north to south. Thus was 
Gird& for the present driven off by the potency of the arrow 
Ayunan, which has its point tipped with red, as if with 
fire, and which ascended towards Girdi with a noise like 
that of a tufan—interposing betwixt the latter and the 
ships a mountain barrier. The remaining ships cast anchor 
that night to see if Girdé would return, but, as he had fled 
to the forests on the shore, they weighed next morning and 
set sail southwardly. (4) 

After a voyage of some days, the ships reached Tawi 
river, where it disembogues into the sea (e). 

(d) 1 believe this bew to be the cross bow. =e: 

fe) Thisia Tayoy, now in possession of the British, on the Tenasserim Const, 
some description of which was given by me to the R, A, Society, and abridged 
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The fleet had scarcely arrived when Girdé again appeared, 
sending a tempest before him of rain, thunder and lightning. 
The two vessels of the Prince and Ambassador were an- 
chored close together, and the other ships were stationed 
around them, and kept ready with their arms. Mérong 
Mahawangsa, having seized his bow with the arrow named 
Brdtpurd, with its point flaming with fire, and, having 
stood out on the gunwale, of shot the arrow towards the 
sky. It sped with a loud noise, and in its descent dispelled 
the tempest. But notwithstanding the innumerable fights 
of arrows, and the constant firing and shouting of the 
sailors, Girda contrived to carry off three more vessels— 
for he was invulnerable to all these missiles. So, after a 
short respite, he returned to his work of destruction as 
before. 

Again Marong Mahawingsi sent the arraw Brdfpiré at 
him, which he avwided, and it thug fell into the ses. 
Whereupon Girda snatched away three more ships in his 
beak and talons, and soared aloft with them. Thus six ves- 
sels were lost with all their crews. On the ensuing day, as 
Girdé did not appear, the remnant of the fleet set sail in its 
now dismantled condition, having had twelve ships with all 
their crews destroyed. The fleet soon after got to the port 
of Mrit. (7) 


in ite Transactions ("), It was 4 place in the days our Author alludes to, of 
moch more importance to those navigating the costern seas than it now is, when 
even the native reesels from Arab porte and from Todia strike across the ocean, 
guided by the compass. Besides it muy be noticed that the population of the 
Tegions to the Eastward of [ndia professed liber HudLiem or the doctrines 
of one of other of the two great sects of Hindus which divided India, and coo- 
sequently that the navigators of the periods antecedent to the spread of Islom- 
ism there, probably found alwaya a welcome at such places, aa they touched at. 
Budhiom, tt be wall known, prevails gt this duy In Pex ul, and all alo ny the Const 
of Tenaserim, while Hindulem bas been always tolerated, and never persecuted 
by the Buddbiste of thease regions. The natives of Tavoy eoy that about two 
thousand years ago, colonies arrived from Martaban and from the Eastward, 
and that long after this event people reached it from Arracan in search of iron, 
a tether curious bat not probable reason, and ssttled at Daungwe or Thaungwe, 
about five miles up the Tavoy river, and on the weet bank, This party culled 
the country Dahweh “ knife, buy.’ They browght along with them the Bud- 
dbist religion. . 

When the present town of Tavoy was built, the people could not I think hare 
been under moch apprehension from the Siamese. If they bad been ao, they 
a have erected the Fort on the west side of the bank, where the ground is 
bigher. 

7) 1834 to 1840 Art, XIV. 

¥) This was the name then, and in fact is the native name now, given to 
the Hritiah possesion of Mergui. It doubtless appartained at the time of 
their voyage to Siam—for it was under the latter, in A.D. 1054 an I find in the 
Bot Phra dyokin, « Siamese work—or Digest of Siamese Law, which I pro- 
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But here at Mrit it was again assailed by a furious storm, 
which darkened the heavens and shook the timbers of the 
ships, brigs, and gallies. Mérong Mahawangsé resorted 
to the former expedient, and having got upon the top of 
the stern, drew his bow called Prasa Sampani Gamédrd and 
shot his flaming arrow, saying,—speed arrow and slay Girda, 
But Gird4 avoided it, by making it glance off his plumage. 
Enraged, he pounced upon three more of the ships and ves- 
sels, and carried them off as he had done with the rest, in 
spite of the firing and others os the crews, for these vessels 
were also destroyed. Rajé Mahawangsa, in a furious passion, 
shot another arrow towards the heavens, whereupon the 
arrow was changed into a bird named Jinfdyu, which gave 
chase to Girdé. But Girda vomited fire on Jintéyu, and 
consumed him. Girdi now kept aloof in the mountains, 
dreading the supernatural endowments of Mérong Mahé- 
wingsi. Next morning the remnant of the fleet sailed 
away from Mrit, and after some days came in sight of 
Sdlany, in the sea called Tappaa. Here having cast anchor 
abreast of the Island, the Ambassador sent a party on shore 
to ask permission of the Chief or Raja to wood and water, 
but the Prince's vessel with other ships stood on down the 
Coast, by rounding the point of the Island. (9) 

About a day and night after the Prince left Sdlang and 


cured myself at Mergul when it was taken by the British forces. This Digest 
porperte to have been compi'ed by order of PAra Si (Sf) Mail « Prince of 
the Royal line of Siem in the year 1591 of the Baberat era or A. D. LOU — 
and te Lave been given in 1596 of the same Evo A. D. 1053, to Chow Phrhyh 
Totkh ' Wengeh, eho went os general of the Siamese troops when they invaded 
Tenssserio. M. D'Anville thooght thet the Bersolie of Plotemy might imply 
Mergui.* Esropeane frequented Mergul ebout the close of the 17th Century, 
aod the Evglish bed» Port bere io 1687 A. D., bot the settlers were nearly all 
murdered. In 1793 the Sismese yielded and ceded of Ava the whole Const of 
Tensssrrim south to Fek (han, which lest is now the boundary to the south 
betwiat the British aod Siamese territories. 

(") Indes, 

(7) D’Aotille’s | 

(v7) The Author fa very clear in this port of ble description of the voyage. 
Salang, then peopled it seem, la the Eiamese name for Jonkerylon—and this 
ie yet employed by the surrounding maritime nations. It ia probably « cor- 
tion of Seilan—or Selandip of Serindeb or Eelardine, all names, according to 
Bryant, of Ceylon, Tt wae then, os it now is, o Sinmese possession, and was 
conveniently slicated for the Duoddblat Priests of Ceylon, who were sceostomed 
to pass ever the Peniragia to Slam, 1 eculd pot however find, when | waa 
there in 1924, any enclent temples of Buddbkh, Jo the edjcuroing Siamese 
Province of P*hongh the Huddbiet Priests are in nombers, very dleprepor- 
tenale to the population. 

If Giréd bed effecked the Prince at this bloff southern point of Shing, be 
might beve been pretty gore of bis quarry, When making the same course 
from Mergui in o small brig io 1825 we were very nearly lot on the seme 
polot. We were op cor Jest tock, and only cleared the towering rocks by a 
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was making for the Island of Lank&puri, (4) Girdé espied 
his ships, and perceived also that Mérong Mahiwangsi was 
not come up, so he attacked them with redoubled fury, and 
sunk the whole ; the men who were drowned far exceeded in 
number those who were saved alive. Fortunately the Prince 
of Rum got hold of a plank and floated to Lankfpuri. In 
the mean while, Mérong Mahawangsa’s ship arrived at the 
spot of the shipwreck, and picked up the survivors who 
were floating about. 

Marong Mahawingsi was excessively grieved at the loss 
of the Prince; especially as he felt himself responsible for it 
to the Sultan of Rum. But after a vain search, he sailed in 
his vessel, the only remaining one, to the eastward. 

Keeping along this coast of the continent, Mérong Méha- 
wangsi arrived at a bay anda point of land. He inquired 
of an old Malim (Captain) who was in his ship “ if he knew 
the locality,” who said, “the large island we have reached 
is now becoming attached to the main land, and its name 
is Pulo Srai _s;« (or Sri) my lord. That small island 
which your highness sees is named Pulo Jumbul, and 
that other, more in shdre, is Pulo Lada.’ On hearing this, 
Mahiwings4 expressed himeelf satisfied and added, if such 
be the case let us anchor. The vessel was then moored in 
the east of the bay near to or at the point of land, on the 
main shore; that is, fhe Jand more extensive than that 
large island. 

Raja Mirong Mahiwingsi then went on shore, attended 
by his chiefs and followers. ( i} 
cable's length—the water being deep to their base, The appellation of Tappan 


to the sea at Salang is I suspect quite obselete, os 1 have not found ony one 
who could explain it. 

(4) Lankhpuri is the antient name of the clocter of Islands now called by 
the natives LinkAwiri, and laid down in our mops af the  Lancory Islands," 
Here we bate in the firat appellative one of the names applied to Ceylon —and 
which was doubtless also given to the Lancevies by the Hindus, during their 
voyages to the Eastward, if not by Mibiwiogsi himeclf, These are bold In 
lands, formed of and flanked by towering maseca of limestone. I could find but 
few tracts of level ground upon these Islands. ‘They ore dependencies of the 
Siamese Government of Keddah. . 

But Laogkapurs was the name of Ceylon and also of ite capital. Ceylon was 
also termed Lankd Duwipea ("). Plolemy called jt Salice, and some ancient 
authors named it Simundei. There was a Lankapuri likewise lying somewhere 
betwixt Palembang and Jambi in Somatre. 

(") Forbes" Ceylon p, 7. 

(7) We have now reached the termination of the royerc. From the question 
put to the Mdiim and bis reply. it is evident thet the Chronleler koew, or 
supposed, that the place with whooe localities the Malia sermed familier, had 
been before visited by him—and therefore that it wa: not a new port, or at 
least that coustieg or other vessels used to touch there for some purpose or 
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MAHAWANGSA ARRIVES IN KEDAH, AND BECOMES BAJA. 

When the ship had been moored, Marong Mahdwingsa, 
accompanied by all his chief men and followers, went on 
shore, and in a short while he was visited by very great 
numbers of the very darge men (k) belonging to the tribe of 
the Girgdsst. Now Raji Maérong Mdhéwingsd knew the 
Caste of these Girgissi, and he encouraged them by speak- 
ing to them in a soft tone of voice. The Girgaései were both 
afraid of him and astonished at his demeanour; and they 
trembled with apprehension, as they had not previous to or 
about that period been used to see his like. Mahéwangsa 
addressing the visitors said, “I have put im at this place, 
and if it should be quite convenient to you, J wish to remain 
until I can obtain intelligence of the Prince of Rum, whether 
he be alive or not”. The Girgissi respectfully saluting 
Mah4wangs4, replied, “Your servants are all overjoyed at 
your lordship’s request, because we have not established a Raja 
over this place; therefore your highness ma select a spot to 
reside on.” KHéj&é Méhdwangsa accordingly walked about, 
followed by his own suite, and all the tribes of Girgassi, 
and at last pitched upon a delightful and convenient spot 
for a residence. Having quitted his ship, he erected a Fort 
with a ditch around it; also a palace, and a very spacious 
Balei or Hall of audience, to which he gave the name of 
Lénkdsuké on account of its having been built in the midst 
of all kinds of rejuicings and festivities, and because objects 
for field sports were abundant, from the chasing of the deer, 
the roe, the palandok (/) and the wild ox, to the snarin 
and catching of numerous species of birds, all of which 
loaded the feasts and made glad the hearts of the people. 


other. Thie 1 think ja a very material point to be kept in view, becouse, from 
the ceners| impart of the Chronicle or History, the writer seems rather desirous 
of having it inferred that Keddah hed rot bee visited before—by strangers. 

If our suthor's description of the Coast of Keddah be » correct one, it will 
sleo assure us of the fert, that the sea has within the pest fire or siz hundred 
yeare mede extensive recessions. (") Im order to ascertain if possible if such 
change bad been effected, and also with other objects in view, | undertook during 
the year 1847 o rather wore toilecme excursion to and made « fuller ezamination 
of the Keddah country from the British boondery to Purlis them circumstances 
bad before admitted of, and Lom heppy to add, that ry observationshave verified 
pretty closely cur suthor's scevunts of localities, and not only in the above in- 
stances, but in those whied Ae brings forward inthe subsequent parts of Ais work. 

(') See some remarks on this subject ante vol. I p. 117. 

(&) The words ore F peed E isl orang besar besar—which properly signify 
great men—men of rook. But it seems clear that the osuthor intended by 
them “ big powerful men" they being lof the tribe of Girguasics. 

(f) The Cherrotin of Buffon. 
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The Girgissi, who were without a Raja, had only Panghulus 
or Officers with them. (5) 

When all had been prepared, Mahawingsi took up his 
abode in the Palace along with his wife,(m) and had also his 
effects conveyed to it from the ship, and all the mantri or 
ministers of state, the hulubdlang or body guards, and the 
para penghiwi or werriors, erected dwellings in gardens 
surrounding the Raja's abode and fort, and daily paid their 
respects to him. | 

Whea the report of this settlement having been formed 
had gone abroad, traders and strangers came from other 
regions to trade there, assembling in multitudes ; and the 
good sense and conciliatory demeanour of the R4ji towards 
his chief men and the rots, caused them to live in ease and 
plenty. Numbers of people also, with their families, came 
to live under his rule. From month to month, from year to 
year, the population of ryots continued to increase greatly. 
Thus the Raja became secure upon the throne, and his pru- 
ee and liberality, his wisdom and justice increased his 
fame. 


NOTES. 


(1) By Rum (*) or Rami the nations to the eastward of Hin- 
dostan have generally meant Constantinople, and sometimes its 


(m) The Riijd is bere stated to have landed bis wife, po children being alluded 
te, which requires to be noted. 

Such « large and populous establishment encourages the hope that tra- 
oes of Tt may yet be diecovered when the country becomes cleared from ite 
dense forest, if not sooner. The ware which have during the past twenty years, 
miarly depopulated Keddab, are now bappily over, and that fine provinces may 
in time recover some of ite former prosperity. It is pretty clear from the fore- 
going passnge that Srai was at the period therein alluded to very porulous, and 
giao that it ley in one of the tracts of commerce. I may remark that the blie- 
terian applies Hinda and Javancen titles to Mihdwdoged's officers, the same os 
aie bestowed at the present dey by the vyariows Malsyan people to the eastward. 

At the time of setiling this colony there ware mony noted trading martes at no 
ereat distance from it, There ware Achin, Sieghapara, Pegu, and the Tensa- 
gerim porta, Menangkabn and its ssa port in Sumatra, ond other places along 
the East Coast of that splendid [eland, of which Perfac wae shen probably one, 
ae dt wee in Marea Polo's time, for be visited it in 1292-3. Then there was 
Java, with its Hindu population, the Esstern Islamds—specially China and ite 
Tributeries. 

Mibdwdngrd's wile Ios epecially mentioned by the Author of this history, on 
having arrived with him at Keddah, oo she was quite at home with ber kindred 
race the Girghwi. Bot soch vessels as then novigated these seas can hardly be 
supposed to have any of them carried more than from 200 to 300 persona, 
This would be a sufficient naclens, and was doubtless jocressed by subsequent 
onnoted emigrations from India. 


() @2) Ram—was or is the Turkish Empire—or that of the Seljuka of 
Teoulum—Asia minor—Anatolia. Mondid. Dict. 7. 
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tributaries merely. It ts even doubtful if Persia has not bees in- 
eluded by them onder the came title. But it appears from the native 
writings which are extent, that the Malays, and to some extent the 
Indo-chinese, derived most of ther knowledge of the west from 
Bagdad, which was considered by them as a portion of the Empire 
of Rumi. In the early history of the Malays, the first King of 
Mevangkabou in Sumotia wea the son of a Prince of India and of 
the race of Raju Sekandar Zulkarveini, or Alexander the Great. 

it will appear further on, that our suthor has contrived to blend, 
but in rather a bungling manner, two narratives regarding very 
dissimilar regions and people The lweage assigned to the Am- 
hassador aufficiently pauves that his country could not have been 
Rumi, but that it indicates some part of Judia, and likewise that 
he belonged to one of the two great religious divisions of the Io- 
dians, the Hindus, and the Buddhists It is probable enough 
that the contemporaneous arrival at Keddah, of two partivs of 
strangers, the one from some lace in the Byzantine Empiie, the 
other from India, gave tise to the confusion we find in the be- 
ginning of this KReddih chronicle. 

The voyage of the Ambasesdor from Rim, is narrated so cireum- 
stantially, and in general so corrertly, with reference to the 
geography of the Coasts along whith it was made, that there seems 
to be no reason for our not admitting it to have been performed 
by some known navigator of the period in the direction of the 
Straits uf Malacca, if not actually to Reddah. The name of this 
navigator had probably been forgotten, previous to the labours of 
our Author, and was afterwards identified by the latter with Maérong 
Mihfiwingsh, who was the leader of o Colony from India. 

lam almnst induced, from the lineage given for him, to believe 
that this latter person partook of the sacerdotal, os well as of the 
lay character, But our Author, cwing probably to his Islamitie 
contempt for every phase of religious feeling beyond the pale of 
his cwn creed, has only casually alluded to the subject. Marong 
Miélawangeai is not described by him as having given to Keddih 
a new teligion—although his descendants are expressly noticed 
by him, as will be seen further on, a5 image worshippers. I am 
disposed to think that the Buddhist veligion was prevalent in Ked- 
(ah before the advent of that Colony—and that the Sivaic saper- 
Hlition was engrafied upon it by the priests who arrived with the 
colonists. | 

The antiquarian remaine which years of research have supplied 
to me, lead me to the conclusion that both Hindus and Buddhists 
had votaries in Kedddéh for several centuries, while at the same time 
they serve to corroborate the Native Author's assertions. But this 
subject cannot be here entered on. 

Before proceeding further, it may be as well to trace the elymo- 
logy of the name Marong Mahiwings’. Maérong is a Siamese 
word used in their astrological or astronomical works, It is 
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applied to a man who can by supernatual means assume any shape 
he pleases. <A Buddhist Priest of Siam acquaints me that it is a 
title bestowed on a military chief—and also signifies a person who 
can preternatorally change his appearance. 

It is of course derived either from the Bali or Sanacrit. 

It will be found further on that I have advanced sufficient evi- 
dence to prove that the Settlement of Keddah by a foreign colony 
may be admitted, , 

Now this was one of the periods when the people of Calingara, 
probably the Calinge of Ptolemy (")—called to the eastward 
Klings—were engaged in expeditions to the Straits of Malacca 
and to Sumatra, and one of these anproached close to Kedddh, 
Kalinga means “the coast of creeks.” West Kalinga stretched 
from Cuttaca on the W. to the west mouth of the Ganges, 
Ceotral Kalinga compriced a large Island in the embouchure of the 
Ganges Maco Calinga was the country of the Magas or Muge— 
or Chittagong, and perhaps, some adjacent parts. (£) Kalinga 
included what is now Orissa and Cuitack. Tanjore was cal ed 
Chola. It was from Kalinga or Orissa that the tooth of Buddha, 
now the chief relic in Ceylon, was procured by King Mahasen of 
that Island in A.D. 275 (3) It is related in the Sijaia Ma aya 
of Malayan annals (which were translated into Enclish by Dr 
Leyden) that Réj& Suran of Bijanugur invaded the Peninsula of 
Malacea with a large force of Kiings—first attacking the state of 
Ginga Nagéré or Perak" (which adjoins Keddah on the South,) 
and afterwards subdued Johor. His son Bichitram Shah headed 
subsequently two separate expeditions. In the firat he had 20 
vessels—but he was wrecked in the Sea of Siljow, and had? of Ais 
fleet war lost = But be got back afterwards. | 

Maha means in Sanscrit, it need scarcely be observed, exalted 
great, superior, &c. | 

Banged isa Sanserit term for iribe—race—lineage—caste It 
has been adopted by the Malays according to its original orthogra- 
phy; bat by the Siamese and the Achinese it hos been converted 
into Wongsi and Wangs, Thus in Siam the P, hriyaé Wongsa ia 
& high Judicial Officer—and another man of official rank is termed 
Wongei Sovrisak, while in a Siamese M.S. in my possession of 
date 1591 Sakara Era, or A.D 1053, one of the general's name 
was Chau Phrivé Intha (or Indra) Wong-&, and in A. D, 1015 the 
reigning Prince of Achin was entitled Maha Raji D'hermai Wang- 
#4, Both these nations have dowbtlesa derived this word from the 
Pali or Magadhi language—for the ancient history of Ceylon, so 
ably translated and commented on uy the late The Hon'ble Mr 
Turnour, is termed the Mahawanso—which the original Native 
Author of that work adverts to in these terms,  Mahawanso is 

() Asiat. Res. C. vol. VIII. 

(*) Do. vol. 1X p. Bl at seq, 

(7) Col. Sykes' No, X11 J, T, BR, A. 5. 
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the abbreviation of Mahantananwanso, the genealogy of the great, 
It signifies both pedigree and inheritance, from generation —being 
itself of high import, either on that account or because it also bears 
the two above significatious—hence Mahawanso.” (1) 

A Siamese Buddhist Priest informed me that Mahawingsé is a 
title bestowed in written works, on the eldest Son of a superior or 
Prime Minister. 

At the latter part of the fourteenth century Patani was reduced 
to subjection by Chaii Sri #déngsd, a son of the Emperor of Siam. 
Maha Wanse means a Powerful Dynasty. There were the Suryé 
wangee —children of the Sun. In the Malayan annals Naréwaog- 
e4 is described tu be “a Malayan title of old” 

This matrimonial embassy from Aum has a close connection 
in point of time with one deseribed by Marco Polo—whose 
veracity, While relating what he himself witnessed, or performed, 
however it may have been cavilled at for several centuries, 
has by the moderns been amply confirmed. He informs us (*) 
that the then King of Persia had sent an embassy to Kublai 
Khan the Tartar Emperor of China to obtain for his wile a 
daughter of the latter—but that the King of Persia had died 
in A. D. 1291 before the embassy had reached his Court 
couveying the Princess. Marco Polo accompanied the embassy 
on its return voyage; which commenced in the beginning of 1291 
A.D. The vessels lay three months at Java—and were after this, 
eighteen months in the Indian seas before they got to Persia, and 
the envoys presented themselves at the Court of King Arghun. 
The whole voyage therefore occupied twenty-one months ; which 
the Arabs, who were perhaps then the chief if not the only navi- 
gators from the west of the seas to the eastward, now accomplish 
in about the same time that European vessels take. (7) 

Sir 5. Hoffles in his History of Java gives us an example of the 
fondness with which the people of the E Archipelago looked 
towards Romi, . He says after the first discovery of Java (no date) 
the Prince of Rum sent there twenty thousand families to people 
the island, But they all perished (? by sea) excepting twenty 
families, which returned to Rum. It is most probable however 
that this impossible imigration represents one which had been sent 
by the Prince of Kling—but jess exaggerated as to numbers, 

The vizier of They Khoten, and the officer who opposed tha 
scheme of bank notes in Persia, consulied there the Ambassadors 
from China, who had just awrived from thet country, 

‘“Argbun Khan bad sent Amb assadors to Kublai Khan, Emperor 
of Tartary and China to obtain « princess to wife, but he had died 
before their return. They Khaton, who was at the time King Re- 
gent, directed that the Chinese princesa should be given in marriage 

() The H. Mr Turnour's introduction to the Mahdwiaso p, XXXI. 

(9) Maree Polo—p. 11 to 14. 

() [See the Remarks on this Voyage, ante vol. I] p, 603.) 
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to Ghazan, the son of Arghaun Khan. As Arghaun Khan did not 
die before the end of A. D. 1291, the returning mission from China 
most have reached the Court of Tabreez in A. D. 1292 or 93." (1) 

Marco Polo however was not then present. His father and 
uuele had been at that Court 30 to 40 years before the period of 
Marco Polo's relation of the marriage. lu is curiousto find the 
Chinese at that period adopting paper money for ihe purposes of 
finance or circulation, a discovery which Europeans fondly attribute 
to themselves, The notes wee stamped with the King's Seal— 
and when worn oat were renewed at the mint. Notes are io use at 
thia day in China. 

Marco Polo does not positively inform us if the Princess ever 
returned to China, If she did, perhaps some disasters to the ships 
may have given rise to the mistakes of the Keddah Chronicler. 
The latter however minutely, as will be seen, describes the arrival 
of the second fleet at Keddah, being that which was sent in search 
of the lost Ambassador—and apparently about 20 years subse- 
qaently to his arrival at Keddih. 1 cannot make Ais, that is the 
Indian's, advent carlier than A D. 1218. 

In the year of the Hijra 677 or A. D. 1299 the Emperor Pho- 
lagus expelled Baldwin II from the throne of Constantinople or 
Rumi, so that no Mahometan mission could for a loug while after 
that date have proceeded from that city to China. Lem inclined 
from collateral evidence, as well as from the internal evidence of the 
Keddin Annals or History, to place the advent of Marong Maha- 
wings’ somewhere betwiat A D. 1218 and 1230, The natives 
of India at the aliove date bad frequent intercourse with the 
Eastern Straits and Archipelago, for they had for centuries pre- 
viously possessed settlements in these regions Their voyages were 
probably oll coasting ones, where practicable. Marco Polo, accord- 
ing to Mr Crawfurd (7), made such & voyage and without the aid 
of the mariner’s compass,—an instrument which I tind by Fa 
Hion's account was unknown in A.D 414. (*) By the Vene- 
tian’s own account he had three months provisions on board his 
fourteen junks—he took three months to sail from China to Java— 
and was eighteen months in reachiog Ormuz 

In our present work the author terms China wi Chia. Sir J. 
Davis, in his very instructive work on China, considers that its 
present name may have been derived from Tsien. 

Mr Crawfurd staves that Chin was the name given to it by 
the Persians and Arabians, and also by the people of the Indian 
Archipelago. : 

The trade, saya the author of the Translation of the Mahawanso(*) 


Malcolm's Persis—quoting the Author of the Dil Kula. 
C@) Crawfard’s Archipelago vol. IIT. 
(7) Lt.Col Sykes—quot. M. Landresse—Journal of the Roy. As. Boc.No. X11. 
(i) Tournour’s Transl. Mahawanso, (See slo this Journal vol. I] p. 603, 
Antiquity of the Chinewe trade with India and the Indian Archipelago.—Ep.] 
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hetwizt Omar in the Persian Gulf and Chioa wes brisk in A. D. 
$50 bot had been carried on since ALD 450, 

I do not know upon what authority Sir 8, Raffles (in his History 
of Java [ think) states that a King of Ceylon was, or the Kings of 
Ceylon were, tributary to Rome in the year of the Hijea 601. It 
was doubtless a story invented by the Arabs. There is an account 
in the Malayan annals having reference to about the same period 
as Marong Mahiwiinged's advent—and having one point of resem- 
blanre—that of shipwreck. 

The Sen of Raja Nizam al Mulik Achar Sha Mani Farendan, 
King of Pahali in India “(>y which is meant Calinga)” sailed 
after his father's death for Malacca He was wrecked, but after- 
wards reached Malacea and visited Sultan Mahomed Shah. (*) 

We find in Sir 8S, Refiies’ History of Java (*) that a Prince of 
Rome sent [20,00] twenty thousand families to people that 
country —but that they were all destroyed, This would give about 
80,000 souls, allowing four persons toa family. But whence they 

“came is not syecified. Although thia account may be an error in 
the traditions of Java, its possibility might not be questionable, pro- 
vided it could be shown that the Romans exercised a controul over 
a portion of India. That Rome might have jin such event had Cey- 
Jon &t one ; eriod amongst its tributary or nominally tributary King- 
doms might have been possible, for we find that the Romans carried 
on a regular trade to Inilia from 4090 to 350 B. C. up to 650 A.D. 
when Islamism came in their way. There was an Embassy from 
Ceylon to Claudius at Rome (7) and they had at the last date 
a factory, defended by two Cohorts of 1,200 men, at Maziris, on 
the Bombay side of India—and also had built there a temple to 
Augustus (*) and there were Indian Astrologers at Rome in 50 
A.D The Ambassadors from 3. India informed the Emperor of 
China Seu-an Woo that [ndia carried on a trade with the Roman 
Empire and Syria about 500 to 516 A.D. (5) An Embassy was 
Bent by King Porus of India to Augustus who waa then in Spain 
in B,C, 24. Xerxes had @ large body of Aindoos (? Buddhists) 
in hia service when he invaded Greece in B.C. 480, But there 
were Soothsayers according to /seiaA in the West who came from 
India about B.C. 700. Wheo Alexander the Great returned from 
his Indian expedition, a large body of Indians accompanied him 
with their families, (*) 

(2) All early cations drew omens from the Crow or Raven of 


Leydens Mal. An, 

*") P. 65 to 69, [We cannot find the pasesge, but Sir 5. Raffles must meen 
Rom, or Constantinople. In the second vol. be mentions s colony from the 
Red Sea.—Ep.] 

7) Vioeent. 

‘) A. RB. vol. X- | , 

(*) M. Landresse's Wan Hien and Kiung Koon quoted by Mr Tournour in 
the preface to the Ceylonese Mahawaneo. 
(*) A. BR. vol, I, 
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Cadmus, Both Hazvini and Damir attribote inspiration to him— 
and the Mahometens have preserved the Talmudical table of his 
voice responding to his Celestial Counterpart, and of the certain 
arrival of the final jadgment when that voice shall cease to be 
heard. They also believe that when Kabil or Abel was killed by 
his brother Cain, there was no precedent for the disposal of the 
body. Two Crows therefore fought together until one of them was 
killed, when other Crows came and Wuried the dead one—by 
scratching a hole in the ground with their feet. Beckford in his 
“Travels in Europe” mentions sacred Crow fanciers, The Raven 
was dedicated to Odin, and this God, as described in the tradi- 
tional history of Iceland, had two attending on him, the one called 
Hagin the other Mumin, vit., “Spirit” and * Memory” The 
Raven long decorated the Danish Standard—and the Icelanders 
believe that this bird knows what is going on at a distance, and 
what is to happen—and that its appearance sometimes portends 
death, 

(3) Our Author has entirely omitted Ceylon in his narrative, 
although an Island then perfectly well known in the weat—and 
which, as I have already shewn, was the intermediate port for the 
Arab ships proceeding to China—at a period long antecedent to 
the time of Mabawangea From this it might be deemed a fair 
inference that the fleet of Mahaw&ngs& did not double Ceylon. 

The first port touched at to the eastward wos the *Quolla Chang- 
gong” or river of Pegu where it enters the sea. Excepting Achin 
this was of course the first available harbour to the eastward perhaps 
then existing. Pegu was at that period an independent county. 
The Burmans conquered Pegu in A.D 1546 during the vit of 
Mendez Pinto. Fuech, quoted by Mr Crawfurd (Mission to Ava 
p. 501 et seq.) gives a picture of the capital of Pegu in from the 
A. D. 1583 to 1591 which appeared to me to be amply confirmed 
by the remains still extant, and which | had an opportunity of 
shortly inspecting when forming, as a temporary staff, one of a 
reconnoitring party detached in front of Lt-Col Mallet’s force, 
which was sent to aweep that part of the country during the Bur- 
mese war up to old Pegu, in order to ascertain whether the Burmese 
had a force there likely to act on the rear of the British Army. (*) 

The reconnoitring party (*), not experiencing any opposition on 
arriving opposite the western gate, passed it, guarding against a 
surprise, A wide area now opened to view—partly cultivated wiih 
rice and partly lying waste. A small assemblage of homble bata, 
containing perhaps five or six hundred persons, was all that was left 
of a once dense population. A melancholy air of desolation ; er- 
vades this ruined seat of a once flourishing dynasty, The walls 
form a square of, as wellas I could judge by pacing it, about a mile 


(*) [have described the occurrences in my “* Account of Teoasserim" in the 
Trans. of the BR, A. 5. 1834 to 1840, = 
() Captains Jones, Brisco, Trant and myself with European soldiers. 
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each face. The wall, which seemed to have been formed by two 
brick walls inclosing earth, was in a very ruinous condition, Its 
breadth or thickness was 34 feet, and its height 12 feet. The 
ditch, which is fourteen paces from the base of the wall, was then 
in a tolerable state of repair—which could hardly have been ex- 
pected from its age. It was yet lined with the original bricks, 
and contained a supply of water. . 

A rough couseway of bricks set on their edges led in a straight 
line from the gate alluded to, up to the 5. front of the great temple 
of Shui Madu, Pushing forward we reached the village, and, shortly 
after, this once proud faneof Buddha. The people, priests included, 
had fled, and in such haste that they left most of their property 
behind them. But as the troops were kept outside of the walla, 
nothing was touched. On entering the monastery, chests full of 
Burmen books attracted my attention, but however seductive to an 
M 5. hunter, they were left to their owners—for we were not 
watring against Pezuers or their spiritual teachers. 

The height and sspect of the Pagoda have been well described 
by Symes and others. Lt hos lost all the giiding which formerly 
profusely covered it, and has now a pleasingly veoerable appear- 
ance, while the great Shui Dagaung Temple at Rangoon looks like 
a gaudy pageant of the passing hour, although really a splendid 
building of its kind. The troops speedily embarked aod reached 
Rangoon to join in its defence against the Bandoola’s or Burmese 
General's army of 20,000 men, and afterwards in defeating it in 
three consecutive battles at the flanks and centre of their extended 
lines, Close to the Dagoba I observed a marble slab with an 
inscription on it couched in the inflated terms used by Indian 
Princes of the conquests of Alougphra or Alompra, the subduer of 
the Peguans, He trazed Pegu in A. D. 1757. 

In the time of Hamiltow A. D. 1709, this capital was in roina. 
Fut there could not have been many substantial buildings within 
the area of the walla or there would have been ruins of them 
visible, J greatly suspect that the houses were of wood and frailer 
materials, as Rangocn houses are at this day, and that the brick 
warehouses, which were in the old town beyond the walls, were 
merely amall fire safes 

Thhruse (7) was, according to Arian, the most remote maritime 
region towards the east that was known in his time. In all pro- 
bability it comprehended not only Arracan, but likewise the 
country designated by Ptolemy the golden Chersonese “ which is 
now generally admitted to be Pegu.” 

Mr Crawfurd states that the oldest tem,les at Fugen were of a 
date from 846 to 864 A, D(*) The king then reigning was Pyan 
By. If Pagan was founded so early as A. D. 107, as here also 
stated, and the Buddhist religion was introduced into Ava so 

C J. A. 5. B. for January 1847 p. 27, 

*) Journ. Emb. to Ava p. p. 62-63. 
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early as B.C. 307 as we learn from the Mahawanso, how does 
it happen that none of the numerous ruins of Buddhist temples at 
this ancient city, where there are, as the above writer tells us, the 
most interesting aud remarkable remains of antiquity in the Burman 
dominions,—iteelf the seat of Government for twelve centuries— 
have a date anterior to A D. 846 to 864? But the dynasties in the 
Burman chronicle up to king Sumindri, at least B. C. 79, would 
appear to be Indian ones. It is certain that many of the kings 
named in it belonged to India—thus Ajatasattu, Dhammasoka 
Raja, Mahinda. But the date of the third convocation lo settle the 
Buddhistical tenets, which was held in India at Patilipura, when 
Dhammasoka reigned, ia correctly given in the list, as it corresponds 
pretty exactly with that aaleaed to it in the Mahawanso, and the 
same may be said in regard to the date of Mahindha’s (Mahindo’s) 
mission to Ceylon—the first of these dates being B, C, 309 and the 
second B. C. 307. The only sacred book of the Burmese priests, 
Mr Crawfard observes, which is written in the Pali character, is the 
short one called Kamawa, commonly found on sheets of ivory. 
I have one of the same in my possession in the square Pali. 

The only evidences at Pugan of Hinduism, were » small oval tile 
with a figure of Buddha on it; an inscription in the Deva Nagari 
character; and a temple with some Hindu images, of a date about 
A. D. 997 tw A. D. 1030.(7) Hence Mr Crawfurd thinks, that if 
these were principal images, and not wardera, of the temple, 
Brahmanism and Hinduiem may have been intermixed, as is sus- 
pected to have been the cage in Java.(?) Besides this, the form of 
the temples at Pugan is more a Hindu than a Buddhist one. But 
such Buddhism as that which existed in Ceylon must have been 
spread over Ava soon after A.D 410toA D 492, when Buddha 
Ghosa left Ceylon on his mission to the eastward. ‘The Shan 
country contains many relics of antiquity, which may lead toa 
supposition that Buddhism prevailed in the Laos countries perhaps 
earlier than it did in what is now Ava. But it is not stated in 
what character the Shan inscriptions exist.” 

Prome according to Crawfurd (7) was “' the first seat of Burman 
“ Government to which any allusion is made, and 19 said to have 
“ been founded B.C. 433." But asa prince of Rum, B.C, 301, 
is called by the Burmese ason of Dhamasanka king of Wethsli—the 
Dhammosoka Raja, who was Emperor of India, and consequently 
ruler of Wesali, the capital of Waji, the country of the Lichchawi 
Rajas,(*) it thence appears that the Barmese have confounded 
theirown kings in many instances with those of Central India, But 
if the Burmese descended the Irrawady from the north, how does it 


*) They co-exist without opposition in Bali at the present dey, and appear 
always to bave done so.—Ep. 
@ Tb. p. 490 ef seg. 
4) Mabawango, Introduction p. 23, 
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happen that they scttled at firet so far down? This might lead us 
to suspect that they settled originally in Pegu and Martaban, 
descending from the Laos countries by the route of the Attaram 
river to Mariaban. The Peguers or Monsa ssert that the Burmans 
got their religion from Pegu. 

It would seem from Mr Crawfurd’s remark in his embassy to 
Ave (p. 419) that the Burmese say that in A. D. 336 a Barman 
priest Buddha Gaotha or Gausa proceeded to Ceylon, and from 
thence brought with him a copy of the Buddhist Scriptures. This 
only serves to caution us against their chronology at the earlier 
periods of their history ; for Huddha Ghosa went to Ceylon from 
India not from Ava in about A. D. 410, and then (1) compiled the 
Buddhist Scriptures and Commentaries which reached Ava after- 
wards, and exist there now in I believe nearly their pristine purity. 
Tattooing seems originally, obeerves Mr Crawfurd, to “ have been 
“confined to the Burmans and Taleins. The nations they have 
“ subdued have more or less followed their example, such as the 
“ Kayens, the Aracanese and the Shans.” But it is only I suspecy 
those Kareans who live near to a Burman population who tattoo 
themselves ; for, in travelling over the Tenagserim Provinces, I found 
the Kayen tribes generally to be not tattooed. But Fitch says 
that the Peguers did not in his time tattoo themaelves. | 

The Siamese most likely dropped the practise, if indeed it had 
then existed, when they separated from the Laos, in order to indi- 
vidualize themselves more strongly. 

(4) The period of the year was doubtless that of the S. W. 
monsoon, when small and badly managed veesels are still occasion- 
ally lost. 

The Seythians, as we learn from Col. Todd's Rejahstan, of the 
north of Europe, were always alert to assist, as they imagined, their 
gods When they heard loud thunder they supposed that these 
gods were attacked, and they shot their arrows towards the sky to 
aid the Jater, The Grecian and Celtic sailors purchased the 
charmed arrows of their god Apollo to calm the troubled sea. 
The Malays too had the superstition amongst them, for in the 
Malayan Annals (*) it is related that * Seyyad Arab discharged an 
‘\ arrow fewards Siam, soying, "* Chaupandan the Raja of Siam 
“ig a dead man" and it fell owt accordingly.” Now this mode 
of killing an enemy was then novel to the Malays, and must have 
been taught them by this Arab, who was a‘ servantof God.” I 
have for convenience sake used Leyden’s Translation of there Annals 
where it gives the whole of the original, but have reverted to the 
latter where that is not the case. The copy in the Arabic charac- 
ter in my possession, which was purchased from a shop-keeper, 
reems to have been made about twenty years ago, and to have 
been in the possession of some English orientalist, as it has mar- 


(") Mabewanso Ch. 37 p. 250. 
(*) Translation by Leyden p, 135. 
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ginal annotations, where he thought the sense obscure. He states 
in a note that “ this translation is merely a free rendering of some 
of the principal incidents itcontains, Ibrahim the Moonshee made 
a copy of the Salelata Salatin at Malacca, and took it with him to 
Bengal, where he was in the service of Dr Leyden. [brahim read 
the book to the Doctor and explained the meaning to him, and he 
wrote down what he seems to have considered as worthy of notice. 
This is the account which Ibrahim gives me. It would indeed be 
tedious to translate all the prolixity and repetitions of a Malayan 
author, but this translation is tolerably faithful, There is consi- 
derable variation in the Malayan copies.” These remarks seem to 
me quite justifiable. 

(5) The aborigines of Kedah.—The Girgissi and the Rak- 
shasas are classed together by the Indo-Chinese nations in their 
tales of Genii and demons. Our Ambassador, it may be recol- 
lected, had married the daughter of a Rakeshasa father and Girgéssi 
mother; hence he ia described os being acquainted with the caste 
of these Keddah Girgdssis. The exclusiveness of Asiatic navigators 
and travellers of ancient times, is often betrayed in the names 
they give to the aborigines of the countries visited by them. 
Tke civilized European sneeringly termed two thirds of the human 
race—blacks—while he himself had not long before escaped from 
under the Roman epithet “ barbarian.” The natives on the 
continent of India who had ascended pretty high on the ladder 
of civilization, found by their own accounts the Island of Ceylon 
inhabited by Yakhas or demons, so branded by them, who were 
driven by them into the woods, where their ndents are to 
be found to this day of British civilization and ascendancy. Then 
there are the Burmese, Siamese and other Indo-Chinese nations 
who look upon and treat the various aboriginal tribes whom they 
have nearly supplanted—such as the Kareans, Samangs, Bila and 
others—as beings but little elevated above the orang-utan—while 
the far more barbarous tribes of the Archipelago behold in the 
same light the Harafaras and other races who have been driven by 
them into the fastnesses of the Islands. 

Yet many of these expelled races have fairer complexions, and 
as good proportions of body as their tyrants—and have better 
elaims to antiquity, if they be not the remnants of a far anterior 
civilization shattered by time and superior force. 

Our author only observes in this place, when alluding to the 
external appearance of these Girgasi, that they were very large 
men"—but he elsewhere tells us, that they had, like the Rakshasas 
—hideous tushea—a belief still prevalent amongst the Malays of 
Keddah; although they are now Mahomedans. But our author is 
further on obliged to confess that Marong Mahawdaged's descen - 
dants intermarried with these aborigines—for such they seem to 
have been. This tribe or people seems to have belonged to the 
Siamese race—and itis probable that the portion of the present 
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population of Keddah called Samsam is derived from that tribe. 
The Samsam use as their native tongue the Siamese language— 
follow Siamese customs, and are, excepting where not converted to 
Islamism, Buddhists. They seem to have mized with the colonists 
from the west, and approximate now more in stature and colour 
to the Malay, than to the true Siamesc. Many families of Sam- 
same are living under British rule in Province Wellesley and prove 
to be a quiet and, as compared with Malays, on industrious 
people. They have orchards and rice fields—ond they bunt the 
deer and wild hog for food, with dogs, using nets and spears. 
These dogs sre small but active and bold creatures. | 

They generally bring the boar to bay, when the hunters kill him 
with their spears. But I have seen both men and dogs very badly 
wounded during such an encounter. 

That the Girgdssi were Siamese, or cognate to them, appears 
probable also from the names, secording to our author, of some 
of their chiefs Such are Phra Chibon,—Nang, Suttaman— 
Parap—Nang Meri. These names I believe have been derived 
from the Pali—a language to which the Simese have been indebt- 
ed for most, if not all, of their words applied to religion, politics, 
law, learning and science, and proving their rude condition when 
that language was introduced amongat them. 

I may here notice that in the Katha Wongea, a Bali work, which 
I procured from the Siamese, Buddhe is said to have commenced 
his wanderings by proceeding from India to Ceylon or Lanka 
Singhon as the Siamese term the latter, the Bali Singhala or Sibala 
Thippe (Dwip), in order to expel —it should | apprehend huve been 
“to feach,"—the Yakshas who beld dominion there. This expulsion 
was pot in accordance with the humane disposition of Buddha, unless 
he really believed them to be evil spirits or demons, and he ought 
to have known the contrary if he possesaed the prescience attributed 
to him by his followers. in the Mahawanso [7] the Buddhists have 
tried to make the act appear a humane one—by assuring us that 
the Yakkhos were demons, or rather that the inhabitants of Lanka 
were Yakkhos (or demons). Buddha “ caused the delighttul Isle 
of Giri to approach for them and as soon as they had transferred 
themselves thereto [to escape the conflagration he had raised) he 
restored it to its former position.” But the Yakkhos and Yakkhioi 
appear from the seventh chapter of the Mahawanso to have fully 
cecupied the Island alter Buddha had gone back to India. Mr 
Turnout remarks on this subject [*] "It would appear that the 
prevailing religion at that period (the arrival of Vijayo) was 
the demon or Yakkha worship. Buddhists have therefore thought 
= to represent that the inhabitants (of Ceylon) were Yakkbos, 
or demons themselves, and possessed supernatural powers.” 

The descendants of these Yakkhos were looked upon by the 


Turnour's Transl: of Mahawanso v. 1c. 1 p. 3rd & do. ¢, vir p. 48s 
Introduct: to Mahawanso v. 1 p. XLV. 
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Candians as little better than evil spirits—and in this outcast and 
degraded condition they might ever have remained, had not British 
rule succeeded to the ruthless despotism of the Rajas of Candy. 
In the Mahawanso it is stated that there was a Sovereizn of 8 
Yakkhos. 

These Girgdssi of Srai are stated to have had no Raja, but only 

Panghulus or chiefs over them, But by whom these were ap- 
pointed is not mentioned. It is fair therefore to infer that a higher 
than a popular authority created the offce—and that the seat of 
power nm in the direction of Siam. (*) 
» The Girdssi or natives, by the sccount of our author, invited 
Ma-ong Mahawanged to become their chief, But their ‘' asto- 
nishment at seeing him,” is at variance with the inferences which 
plainly occur to us after reading, that his Mélim knew the names 
of the bay and the Islands—thet he himself knew the caste of the 
Girgisi, and conversed with them—if not in their own language, 
siill it must be os ara in one Which had been established as a 
common medium of intercourse betwixt the people of the west and 
east or of India and the Indo-Chinere countries. The precipitancy 
with which Mab4wanged settled and fortified himself might induce 
one to believe that he had ssiled for this port with the intenuon 
to colonize the country per fas aut nefas, but altered his designs 
when left with one ship only. | ; 

The narrative is equally circumstantial regarding his return long 
afterwards to Rum. So these colonists were most probably, as | 
have already conjectured, natives of India. [ have not yet been 
able to positively identify the site of Langkasuka. The quarter 
where I may hereafter be able to find its ruins, is clothed with 
dense jungle and is impeded by deep swamys and ravines or water 
courses, I have traverred on foot, a8 usual where neither eleohants 
nor horses can be used, parte of this tract, and the outlines satisfy 
me of the statistical fidelity of owr author. I hope yet to discover 
the spot. If the ruins were of any considerable magnitude how- 
ever they would have been doubtless more easily discovered. I 
believe the village of Cuboh Balei to be close to the site of the 
orignal Town—But as that was abandoned after ao while, 1 is 
probable the buildings were merely temporary 

Langkasuka means in Sanserit the delightful, or joy inspiring 
Lanka—and {4 suka, has beeo. borrowed from that langu- 
age by the Malays to express joy, gladness, &c. If the origin 
of Mabaw4ngsd was to be predicated from this Sanscrit appellative, 
we should be compelled to consider him as having been a native of 


(') In Sumatra, the Peninsula (amongst the Binus), Borneo, Celebes, ke., 
we find so many examples of = strong tendency to republican principl-« that 
there is couch reason to think that the earliest inatitutions of the Archipelago 
were highly republican, ‘There are several Malsyan staves at present in 5u- 
en and the Pesingula, the highest fanctionaries in which are Panghulas.— 
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India. The Siamese, to whom Kedddh belongs, designate it, as of 
old, Mianz Srai or Chrai, which so far corroborates our author's 
account. It is pretty obvious that such was the name of the Ked- 
déh mountain if not of the country when Mabawangsé is reported to 
have arrived, and [ suspect his may not have been the first immigr 
tion from the west, while fresh accessions of Indians may have 

time to time arrived after the colony became settled. The list of 
wild animals or game here given applies well to the locality at the 
present day, although it is more contracted than it might have 
been: for close along the base of the mountain Sree or Srai, now 
called by the Malays Gunonmg Jerei, but by the Siamese K "hau 
Srai, nod in the surrounding forests, are to be found aleo, the ele- 
phant, various species of the feline tribe from the leopard cat up 
to the leopard and royal tiger, two kinds of the rhinoceros, the 
largest of which inhabits the plains, and the smallest the mountain, 
as | ascertained while ascending it, the Srigala oc smal) dark 
brown wild dog, two species of the Bovine genus, which I have 
called Bisons, one being a very powerful animal and fierce. I[ have 
never seen one of these Srigala alive, althoogh | have travelled for 
a month at a time through the deep forests of the Peninsula, bat I 
saw a preserved one in the collection of my scientific friend Dr Can- 
tor, who has doubtless already described it. There is also the wild 
goat or sheep called Kmbing Goran or “wild goat” by the 
Malays. No description that [ am aware of has yet been given of 
this animal, so that its precise noologica ition has aot beeo 
ascertained. Its habitat is on the inaccessible peaks and cliffs of 
the mountains, and especially the crags and peaks of the limestone 
formation, and it is a very difficult thing to eatch of kill one. 
They are found generally ie Ask the range of fire-arms, and are 
very wary. I got a couple of horns and part of the skeleton Ney 
the head] of one which had fallen from a precipice, and been 
insufficient [ apprehend to enable a naturalist to identify the spe- 
cles. The horas were about six or seven inches long, a little curved 
and of a blackish colour. I observed one of these animals far 
above my head standing on the point of the perpendicular limestone 
rock of Khow Wong oear the frontier of Patani. It was of a dark 
colour, and appeared shaggy at the distance from which [| viewed 
it. But it was too far off for a shot even from a Manton, 
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FIVE DAYS IN NANING, 


WITH A WALE TO THE FOOT OF GUNONG DATU IN 
RAMBAUC, 
By J. R. Locan, Esq., F. G. 5. 
FIRST DAY. 
[Tuesday, 9h February, 1847.) 


Tue time limited for my stay in Malacca was now nearly 
exhausted, but I could not bring myself to leave without 
having a glimpse, however fleeting, of Naning. This coun- 
try lies immediately behind the old boundaries of the Eu- 
ropean territory, and having been only amalgamated with the 
latter sixteen years ago, I anticipated that I should find 
its purely Malayan character still well preserved, and in 
strong contrast to that of the sea bord, where foreign 
elements so numerous and so varied have been infused, 
that the Malaccans, not only as a whole, but in the separate 
races of which they are composed, are stamped with a pecu. 
liar local impress. There were other strong inducements to 
visit it. The disjointed chapters of the primeval physical 
history of the country, inscribed in characters more or 
less legible in the slowly opening records of the wasting 
coasts, might be sorted: in deciphering the more obscure 

logy of the interior, and might, in their turn, receive 
sh meaning from the latter. The spirit of old Malayan 
life too, preserved only in story, had once animated scenes 
now buried in the jungles of Naning, or perbaps still the 
abodes of Malays, but as completely obscured, in all their 
ancient lineaments, to the eyes of their occupants, as if they 
had lain in a distant land, A closer interest was excited by 
recent events ending in the final disruption of that social and 
political system which had given its peculiar character to the 
older history of the country, and this revolution, in its course, 
had for atime converted the quiet pathways and silent forests 
into the scene of war. Lastly, I had a strong a of being 
able to visit, in their own recesses, some of 1 ne singu 
ancient races of the country, long since pressed back into 
the interior by foreign colonists, and who, leaving the suc- 
cessive influxions of these to contest the dominion of the 
plains with each other, had, for many ages, secluded them- 
selves in the deep jungles of the mountains. 
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When the preparations for my excursion were complete, L 
found that the very limited number of hack ponies in Ma- 
lacca had all been previously engaged by Malays and Klings 
at high rates, fur one of those frequent occasions on which 
the pleasure—loving Malaccans throng to Tajong Kling or 
some other attractive country spot, where, beneath moss 
covered and shady fruit trees planted by their forefathers, 
the tombs of Malayan saints of old are preserved with 
superstitioes care. I was not long left in this difficulty, 
for the kindness of some of my European and Chinese friends 
speedily, at some inconvenience to themselves, placed a relay 
of horses at my disposal, To render the stages as easy 
as possible, 1 started two hours before day-break, accom- 
panied by a Malay named Mahomed, who was to take me to 
the house of a friend of his in Nining well qualified to 
escort me over the country. The road to the interior 
strikes across the peddy plain from the Trankerah road. 
The fields of paddy, stirred by a cold breeze, glimmered 
beneath the moon, and we passed cottage after cottage 
x bi with all their sleeping inmates, in perfect silence by 
the road side. The cold, mystic, melancholy aspect of the 
plain, which fancy might now people with the Hantus 
and other aerial beings who yet live in Malayan wi fabio 
was a wonderful change from the warm and mellow scene 
which glows here when the sun is up, and like most other 
things in Malacca, very striking to a visitor from Singapore. 
We per Raja Nérdng, Bakar Bétd, Tombd Malim, Bir- 
tim Kichi, Birtim Bésir, Kandang, Gaung, Pinring, and at 
4 o'clock reached the limit of the plain, and ascended the 
gentle slope of the first hill at Mélim. The road now lay 
through a black thicket of fruit trees. From Malim to 
Ching, where we changed horses, and thence to the next 
stage at Rumbiiih, our course was over a succession of 
connected or isulated hills, which were pierced or divided 
by winding flats, not broader than a small river and covered 
with paddy. The first hills rose in bold ridges, and the road 
wound along their lower slopes, but after passing these sea 
ramparts of the early continent, the face of the country 
rose and fell in ramifying, sinuous undulations, varying in 
their forms and dimensions, and with the hollows filled up 
to a certain level with the clay and sand washed by rains, and 
dug out by streams, from the hills around and the mountains 
behind. The road sometimes mounts to the summits and 
sometimes lies along the sides or in the depressions of the 
hills, and as its general direction is transverse to that of the 
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ranges, it is affected by all their inequalities, co that it never 
pursues a horizontal line for many paces, save when it des- 
cends into the flats and unites the slopes on either side by its 
low mound. The hills for a time continued to be covered 
with fruit trees, but soon the only trace of cultivation was the 
brushwood on their lower slopes, while above a dense forest 
stretched along the ridges. At Sungei Pitdi we crossed the 
boundary of Naning and entered the tract on which the Indian 
sepoy and the Malay had for the first and perhaps the last 
time met in conflict. The greater part of the road was 
strewed with laterite gravel. I remarked that the sides 
of the hills towards the north were in general steeper than 
those towards the south. 

At Telimah several shops, a tattered atap mosque, an 
ancient tomb or kramét, that of Biland Sultdn, and some 
fruit plantations indicated that we were now in the heart of 
Naning. At7 o'clock we reached the hill of Alor Gaja. The 
road lies along the face of the hill, having on the one side, 
an open grassy tract covered with the remains of the British 
lines and bounded by low jungle which extends tu the 
summit, and, on the other, a belt of fruit trees divided into 
several orchards, each surrounded by its fence and over- 
shadowing a house. This cultivated slope rests on an un- 
usually broad paddy flat, from the other side of which rises 
a lower hill surmounted by Fort Lismore, a small earthen 
fortification, along the ramparts of which an armed sepoy 
kept guard. The detachment of men stationed here appears 
to have for some years been quite unnecessary, as the Né- 
ningites are, to ali appearance, erfectly reconciled to the 
issue of the war, so far as the mere change of rule is 
concerned. Although the heavier impost to which they 
have been subjected is considered a hardship, there is no 
risk of its provoking them to any future outbreak. 

To the west of the Fort, and upon the gentle slope at the 
base of the hill, extend, on each side of the road, a connected 
line of houses, nearly the whole of which are occupied by 
Chinese shop-keepers. At the entrance of this little village, 
another road strikes off to the south eastward, passing be- 
tween the ort and the paddy valley, crossing one of the 
branches of the latter, and then pursuing its course over hill 
oe hollow to Ayer nr At Alor Gaj4 we were apie 
¥ My companion’s friend, Abdulréhman, who proved to 
the mata mat of the district. The Naning mété mata must 
not be confounded with the hired police pean of Malacca and 
Singapore. He ia a unpaid and honorary police functionary, 
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whose lands are exempted from the tithe, and whose business 
it ig to make himself a terror to evil-doers, and, when need 
is, to bring detected criminals to justice at Malacca. Abdul- 
rihman’s house lay in one of the pee on the right 
side of the road, and as it is a fair specimen of the style 
of the better class of houses in Naning, I will briefly describe 
it: —The body of the house is about 40 feet equare and, like 
all Malay cottages, rests on posts, so that the floor is some 
feet above the ground. It is divided by St peta e? into a 
large and a small room. A few steps lead down from the 
former into a broad verandah or ga ‘y, which runs along 
the whole front of the house, and at one end extends about 
94 feet beyond it. ‘lhe sides and partition of the house are 
of se he wood work. The ends of the verandah are 
of similar wood work, with a curiously carved narrow win- 
dow, or rather a row of slits, in each. In front and at the 
back of the projecting end, a wooden parapet about 2) 
feet in height forms the only obstruction to the free ingress 
of the air and light, On the wall of the verandah are hung 
gome deer’s horns and skulls, the trophies of the house- 
holder’s forest craft. Fine mats are spread on a portion of 
the floor, and otkers lie at one end in readiness for any 
unusual influx of visitors, for the verandah forms at once the 
visiting, eating, and sleeping place for guests. The large 
room into which we ascend from the verandah, is only used 
as a reception room on feasts and other great occasions, and 
ordinarily forms a convenient store-room for the less valuable 
household stuff, such as baskets of different kinds, mats, &c. 
Around a wooden post in the middle are hung an abundance 
of spears, swords, and other weapons of several sorts, for 
the Malayan armoury displays a motley and curious assort- 
ment. of weapons. A number of baskets of paddy, which 
had been newly brought in from the field and were not Ph 
cleaned for the granary, were placed on the floor. ‘Th 
smaller room was my host’s bed chamber, the only place in 
the whole kampong sacred to privacy. At one end was & 
curtained bed, and on the other were stuck or suspended 
some fire-arms and a great variety of krises, swords and 
knives. Some of the krises were sinuous in shape and 
damasked or striated,—slight rough ridges rising from the 
surface of the blade and giving it the appearance of a num- 
ber of thin plates having been welded together and their 
edges left projecting. Amongst these weapons were the 
kris pinjing, k. sampana, k. sapukul, chinangkas; kléwangs 
pidsng menangkabau, golih Rambau &c. 
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Abdulrahman pointed out a kris of celebrity, which had 
gleamed in many a foughten field in days of old and, as he 
said, “drunk much blood.” This he regarded with a look of 
veneration, and prized as his most valuable possession. It 
is not simply from virtu that a Malay collects and cherishes 
so many different species of weapons. When the field was 
the grand source of distinction, arms which had served their 
owner well in his hour of need were held in high esteem 
by him and his descendants, while those worn by champions 
distinguished for their prowess, acquired the repute of being 
I with the supernatural quality of giving invincibility 
to their possessor. As the lapse of time removed from 
around the memory of a warrior all the more vulgar attri- 
butes of humanity, raised him into an impersonation of 
heroism, and connected his deeds with the invisible powers 
who had favoured him, his charmed kris (Eris betudh *) 
became environed by a spiritual halo in the imagination of 
the Malays. 

To complete the picture of the kampong, I must notice 
the kitchen, an attap fabric a tew paces in the rear of the 
house, but connected with it by a covered platform of split 
nibong,—and the granary, alight and neat structure raia- 
ed some feet from the ground, well-roofed, and having its 
sides of narrow bambu placed about an inch separate, 80 as 
to allow a free passage to the air, The paddy is not heaped 
on the floor, but stored in cylindrical receptacles aout 24 
feet high and 3 to 4 feet broad, made by bending. back apon 
itself a broad strip of the thick bark of the Cooppong Tree 
an instance of that adaptation, by the simplest. processes, 
of materials ready from the hand of nature, into neat and 
useful articles, which so frequently strikes and pleases the 
observer in a Malayan country. A number of fowls and a 
few goats were scattered about the kémy ng attending to 
the one business of their lives. Between the cocoanuts there 
are some dark-leaved coffee bushes which yield a crop of 
berries, scanty but sufficient for the use of the house. A 

* Or dertudA, which is evidently formed from fuck by affixing the particle 
ber, The only messing which fudh now bears in Maley is that of ofd (the 
wame idea being probably involved in the idioms mda fodA, mérd fed ie), ond 
ths radical acceptation of ber-todh may have been simply * destined of charmed 
tom long life,’ whence it was extended to invulnerabi ty, indeseructibility, 
invincibility &e. But the idea of sacredness consected with the object, animate 
or insnimate, that is betudh, may suggest that in this word & Polynesian senga 
of fudA hes been preserved, The Polynesian dfud (god), and the Malay anéu 
(spirit) fuan, fuanku (master, lord) de. all probably originate in the reverence 


and authority sceorded to age, the Immortality of the dotu and Ated being on 
ertended longevity, 
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well trodden path leads to an open well on the margin of the 
paddy flat. Some pieces of wood placed on the lower side 
serve as the bathing place of the whole family male and 
female, and it is one of the peculiarities of Naning that 
these bathing places are entirely open and uncovered. In 
bathing the sarong is not taken off. 

The owner of all these possessions, and of the paddy fields 
in front, weleomed us at his gate, and struck me by his 
abrupt and homely manner, so different from that of the 
Malays in the town. A good deal of this I found afterwards 
to be peculiar. His character is plain, direct and in a re- 
markable degree energetic, He is, compared with many, 
rude and little tinctured with the pedantry of Islamism, 
but endowed with strong practical sense, getting at once as 
deeply into the heart of a subject as his mental range enables 
him to go, without beating about the bush. At first his 
manner was embarrassed and apparently dry, and his efforts 
to break through the restraint ander which he laboured were 
abrupt and highly grotesque. When we ascended into the 
verandah he blurted out his welcome again, jerked his head 
about, bent his body forward, and shifted his position ever 
second. He was most delighted, he said, highly hodiaaked, 
but oppressed with shame. His house was such a miserable 
hut, and he was such a poor, ignorant, vile person, mere 
dung in fact! “Saya orang méskin, tuan,—oring bodo,—tai,” 
and so he continued vilifying himself, and accompanying 
each new expression of humility by a sudden and antic 
alteration of his attitude and position. An ample repast of 
boiled rice, fish, &c., was soon spread on the mats, Inow 
learned from Mahomed that our host had left his house in 
Malacca the preceding evening, and walked 18 miles during 
the night to have breakfast ready for us at an early hour. 
The Malay coolies who had been em loyed in carrying my 
baggage sat down with my host and Mahomed. A separate 
array of dishes was provided for me at a little distance 
upon another mat, and I was invited to occupy the only chair 
that the house afforded. As the chair was ricketty, and 
table there was none, I preferred following the custom of 
my neighbours, | 

Having learned that the Rambéu mountains were within 
half a day's distance, and that there was a path to a famous 
kramdt on the summit of the highest, I resolved to make the 
ascent instead of proceeding directly to Ayer Pinés as I 
had intended. We started at } past 7, Abdulrdhman bein 
induced with great difficulty to take a seat in my palankeen 
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At the first paddy fiat beyond Alor Gaj4 we found the road 
barricadoed with bambus on each side of the flat, a sort of 
turnstile allowing pedestrians to pass on. This mode of 
rotecting the fields from the intrusion of buffaloes was 
frequently repeated, and sufficiently confirmed Abdulrah- 
man’s statement that there is nota horse or carriage of any 
kind in Naning. The steepness of the hills and the corduroy 
bridges in the flats soon disabled our ea hack from ad- 
vancing further, and we therefore abandoned the palankeen 
and proceeded on foot. Ascending the brow of the first 
high hill, a grand vista suddenly opened. A country, 
billowy like the sea, lay stretched before us, and above its 
farthest undulations rose the mountains, not now invested 
in the dim blue veil which they had hitherto worn, and 
which reduced them to mere geometrical figures, but raising 
their swelling forms in all the massiveness of close prox- 
imity. Ridges, descending from the highest «ummits and 
advancing sHehtly from the base, like vast butresses, ex- 
panded in the warm shimmering sun-light, and broad and deep 
ravines reposed beneath their cool shadows, while one dense 
and continuous forest clothed the whole. The road con- 
tinued over elevations and across narrow level flats, winding 
amongst them, and thus alternately bid the mountains from 
our sight and revealed them with increasing grandeur. The 
first considerable elevation,—after passing a A ae called Prigi 
To nat Sed Chief's well),—is the hill of Sabusih which 
is covered with brushwood. Beyond it we passed the village 
of Malikké where a Panghuolu  peaiiie: That the reader 
may not be misled by a name, I ought to explain that it 
1s only on the sea coasts and on the banks of the rivers, 
that a Malayan village approaches to a European one 
the number and contiguity of its houses. In the country 
there is in general nothing to which the name can be pro- 
perly applied, save those places where a considerable number 
of small orchards, each with its cottage, adjoin each other. 
In the case of Malikké, two Chinese shops added to the 
importance of the village, and indeed were nearly all that 
could be seen from the road. The whole tract called Ma- 
likké contains about 50 houses. A stream called Ayer 
Punge was shortly afterwards passed. | 
The next hill, Pirling, was of greater height and bolder 
form than any that we had passed since leaving Alor Gajh. 
The surface and upper layer contain a large quantity of la- 
teritic gravel. A fas portion of it was covered with hill 
paddy (pd4ddi uméh). This species of cultivation according 
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to the Malayan method is a very peculiar one, a crop being 
taken from the same ground only once in every 8 or 10 
years. When the original forest is felled and burned, ad- 
ding a large quantity of wood ashes to the surface layer of 
vegetable matter, the first crop is sometimes sindeadadk by 
plantains and other vegetables, which are hardly and often 
Saigon all cultivated, and seldom visited save to take their 
produce. Instead of renovating the vigour of the soil 
tillage and manuring, it is given back into the hands A 
nature for years, until a young forest has grown up to a con- 
siderable height, and supplied materials for a new fertilizing 
ash. A single paddy crop is now all that the husbandman 
generally ventures to take, and this system continues ever 
after. Where the road crosses the brow of the hill, Abdulrah- 
man pointed out the site of one of the principal stockades 
of ourold enemy Dul Syed, the Panghulu of Naning. So 
important did he rice it from its vicinity to his own 
village and its strength, that he called it the key of Tabo. 
A narrow paddy flat, of which the water was of aremarkably 
strong brownish red colour, separated Perling from the next 
elevation, which has a wide undulating summit. The 
soil near the flat is of a brownish white, but it soon changes 
into brownish red, with an abundant mixture of lateritic 
gravel and frequent solid, calcined looking blocks of brown- 
ish yellow and brownish black colours. These at some places 
protrude in such numbers as to render the whole surface 
utterly barren, and give it the appearance of having been 
burned. In some places small quartz fragments are mixed 
with the lateritic gravel. 7 

lhe country now became more open, and after crossing a 
low hillock in which a bluish slatey micaceous rockhas been 
left unaltered by plutonic action, the extremity of another 
steep hill, and the flats between them (the only named 
localities in the tract being Bunga Tanjong and Bali 
Munkur), we had only a narrow flat between us and the 
hill of Taébo. On the left a paddy valley of considerable 
size, (into a lower part of which run the flats which we had 
just passed) swept round the north west side of the hill,— 
a ae gentle slope covered with old fruit trees, amongst 
which cottages are scattered. On this side of the village 
the earthen ram~-.. of the Panghulu still stretches along 
the face of the hill. The road cuts through it, passes the 
village burial ground, where there are many rude tomb 
stones of unhewn upright slabs of granite, and then runs 
close above the village, over an open tract covered with a 
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thin sward, Several rocks protrude here, which have more 
orless a calcined appearance or are merely laterised. The 
whole, as well as all the hills from Alor Gaja to Tabo, are 
amicaceous clay, which has at many peo been traneformed 
by subterranean thea and gases.* Near the northern end 
of the village I noticed a luxuriant ipo tree, the juice of 
which forms an ingredient in the poison by which the 
darts of the sumpitan are tipped. 

The main operation of the Naning war seems to have 
been the conveyance of a mortar and a 12-pounder howitzer 
from Rumbiéh to the Panghuln’s village at Taébo, a distance 
of 12 miles. For this purpose the road had to be widened 
and rendered passable, and in 115 days, at an expense little 
short of £100,000, the road over which I had just passed 
was constructed and the 12 miles march accomplished. If 
British troops cannot proceed a few miles into the Peninsula 
without carrying mortars and 12-pounders with them, the 
fewer petty Malay wars the Government provokes the beter. 
It is true that when the artillery was brought up to T&bo 
Opposition ceased, for the stockade was carried without the 
loss of a man on either side, but it may be doubted how far 
the artillery was essential to this result when we learn that 
the howitzer could not be got over some felled trees in 
time to be used, and the mortar apparently stuck in a 
paddy field. So that all the previous felling of innumerable 
trees and making of mounds over swamps, for the sake of 
the ordnance, had ultimately no other effect than to delay the 
issue of the contest for three months, and expose our troops 
during all that time to harassing attacks from the bush 
fighting Malays. A strong party of seamen would have 
taken Tibo in a few days, and so would the gallant Madras 
troops if they had trusted to their own good arms and left 
the guns at Malacea. It may be suggested however that 
a body of Macassar men, officered by Europeans and lightly 
armed and clothed, would prove a more effective force ina hill 
and forest contest with Malays, which any war we may ever 
again have in the Peninsula is likely to be, than any other 
description of troops. They would do their work rapidly, 
and at a vastly smaller expense than 300 dollars for each 


"At Taibo theoriginal rock, of which the traces are alight, ja « bluish and 
reddish fissile micaceaus clay. The plutonic action hes rendered the greater 
portion of the rocks visible at the surfece, whether gravel or protrading blocks, 
scoriform, partially quartsoee, or lateritic. The larger proportion bev the 
calcined sppearance which rocks containing much iron sesums vo ile com. 
plete oxidation. 7 
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man in the population of the territory to be subjugated,* a 
sum ten times the value which a Malay bears in most parts 
of the Archipelago.+ ie 

We now left the carriage road and struck off in a wester! 
direction, crossing a dry sandy flat at the foot of the hil 
and then the stream which feeds the paddy valley below. 
Our path now lay along an inhabited elevation called Chi- 
rina (sometimes China) Piteh on which the gomufi, jo or 
kabong palm was intermixed with cocoanuts &e. At the 
foot, patches of the sago palm occurred frequently. Several 
cottages were ecattered along the summit of the hill. We 
next crossed a swampy fat, and here, for the first time in 
Naning, the path failed. My companions however cau- 
tiously feeling their way soon found a hard sandy path 
beneath the line of deepest water. The heat had now 
become so great that this wade was very agreeable and 
refreshing. We procecded across a dry, fat or slightly un- 
dulating, sandy tract, in a direction nearly parallel to a 
high and steep ridge ata short distance on the right, called 
Bukit Payong. The sides were mostly covered with low 
jungle, shewing that paddi umdh hed been extensively 
cultivated. The mamillary summits were still covered wi 
primitive forest. Our path continued for some time over 
the same ground, and through low brushwood or jungle, 
Not a single rock fragment or pebble had hitherto ‘occur- 
red, and 1 was somewhat at a loss whether to consider the 
tract as the product of a quartzose granite disintegrated 
on the spot, or the debris of the mountains. At last the 
head of a granite block appeared in the path and removed 
all doubt. The small specimen which I obtained was a fine 
grained aggregate of whitish felspar, translucent and yellowish 
quartz of a resinous lustre, and blackish-red mica, holding 
some large erystals of mica. One of my chief motives in 
extending my journey to the mountains, was the expectation 
of being able to trace the line where their granitic rocks rose 
through the laterized sedimentary strata of the low hilly 
country, and my disappointment was great om now finding 
that I had passed the line without obtaining any trace of 


* The somber of men in the whole population of Nianing ot the time of the 
contest (1832) was about 1,500 (Goghie, p. 149.) 

T The Ndning sar is not likely to be soon forgotten by the Malays, for they 
have made it the subject of « satirical poem, in which the proceedings of our 
civil and military authorities are rather roughly haedled. Ite account of the 


“ disastrous chances, the moving secidents by flood and field" forma an amusing 
Comment on Capisin Begbie's carrative. 
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it. It must lie in the narrow swamp across which we waded, 
because the hill of Chirknd Piteh, which siaks into it on the 
west side, is Interitic, and the sandy tract that commences 
on the east side is a continuation, and i the charac- 
ter, of the tract where the granite was first seen. 

Presently the scene changed. We emerged from the jun- 
gle and stood on the margin of a broad undulating tract of 
paddi umaéh, covered with the trunks and larger branches 
of trees which had been felled, and stretching, to appearance, 
nearly up to the foot of an elongated mountain mass, 
Gunong Berigd. I was at once struck by the strong resem- 
blance of this portion of the Rambiu mountains to those 
of Pinang. The summit line is irregular, being formed by 
the tops of great steep ridges which project, and are se- 
parated by broad and deep ravines. The form and character 
of the mass are so identical with those of the Pinang moun- 
tains that, having on another occasion given some detailed 
descriptions of the latter, any further remarks on this part 
of the Rambéu mountains, would be a mere repetition. 
Midway across the cleared tract, and not far from some 
small huts inhabited by the paddy planters, we passed a 

ig moat like depression in the ground, which, a er 
to Abdulrahman, marks the boundary betweeu egg ane 
Rambiu. The scattered inhabitants on the border of our 
territory, he said, were mostly bad characters*,and he press- 
ed on without holding any communication with the few 
whom we saw. The soil is a coarse quartzose clay or de 
composed granite. A large block of this rock rises above 
the surface at a little distance from the path.+ After cross- 
ing the cleared tract, a work of some difficulty from the 
number of prostrate trees, we again entered the jungle. 

A few minutes walk brought us to the Kudur Feringl, 
or Grave of the European, a long earthen mound beside 
the path, about three feet in height, which has no 
resemblance whatever to a grave of any form, and appeara 
rather to be the wasted remnant of a Malay rampart.t I 
could not learn whether the Portuguese had ever advanced 
so far into the interiour, but it is probable that they did, 

* This, for obvious reasons, must always be the case on our frontiers in tha 
Peninsula. It is so in Province Wellesley. 

t Tt is similar in composition to that previously mentioned, bat larger 
gruined, and containing many large oblong crystals of felopar. In decomposing, 
the felaper in many places becomes ceeply stained with blackish brows and 
rusty colours, and these blotches contain much iron. 

Be Diy original aod correct name may bave been Kobe Feringi—the European 
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and that one of them who had died or been slain was buried 
at this post. In a short time we left the jungly border 
and cane into a fine open country. A moist flat on the 
right was covered with paddy, and here and there women 
were busily cutting it. A thick belt of forest lay between 
it and Gunong Ber&g4, which rose, great and beautiful, on 
the opposite side of the narrow plain. Gunong Datu was 
now seen, greed still at some distance in front. Our 
path followed the margin of the dry tract raised eight or 
ten feet above the plain, and into which a little stream, 
fresh and cold from the deep ravines of Beragé, was eating. 
On our right there was a succession of neat cottages amongst 
cocoanut trees, forming the village of Kandaéng. On nearing 
one of these our ears were saluted by the most melodious 
sounds, some soft and liquid like flute notes, and others 
deep and full like the tones of an organ. ‘These sounds 
were sometimes low, interrupted or even single, and 
presently they would swell into a grand burst of mingled 
melody. 1 can hardly express the feelings of astonishment 
with which 1 paused to listen and look for the source of 
music so wild and ravishing in such a spot. It seemed to 
proceed from a clump of trees at a little distance, but I 
could see neither musician nor instrument, and the sounds 
varied so much in their strength that their origin seemed 
now at one place and now at another, as if they sometimes 
came from mid-air and sometimes swelled up from the mass 
of dark foliage, or hovered, faint and fitful, around it. On 
drawing nearer to the clump my companions pointed out 
a slender bambu which rose above the branches, and whence 
they said the musical tones issued. I was more bewildered 
than before, but they proceeded to explain that the bambu 
was perfurated, and that the breeze called forth all the 
sounds. Every one knows of the multiplied uses of the 
bambu, how, entire or split as the purpose requires, it 
forms posts, masts, yards, ladcers, chairs, stools, screens, 
floors, roofs, bridges, &c., how, when smaller, it is an 
elastic material out of which a great variet of baskets and 
receptacles are formed for containing solids, and how its 
joints make neat end convenient bottles for holding and 
carrying liquids, or, when fine, are fashioned into flutes. 
But here was the crowning triumph of Malayan art, and 
the most wonderful of all the applications of the bambu, for 
what could be more bold and ingenious than the idea of 
converting an entire bambu, rough from the jungle and 
thirty or forty feet in length, into a musical instrument 
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simply cae. a few holes in it. As I had an opportu- 
okey afterwards of getting possession of one of these duly 
ribut, or dulu perindy (storm or plaintive bambu) I will 
explain their construction in a future pags.* As we pro- 
ceeded, and when the notes had died away in the distance, 
our ears were suddenly penetrated by a crash of grand and 
thrilling tones which seemed to grow out of the air around 
instead of pursuing us, A brisk breeze which soon followed 
and imparted animation to the dark and heavy leaves of 
the gomuti palms explained the mystery, while it prolonged 
the powerful swell. As we went on our way the sounds 
decreased in strength and gradually became faint, but it 
was not till we had left the bambu of the wind far behind 
us, and long hidden by intervening trees and cottages, that 
we ceased to hear it. 

The scenery was now very agreeable and exhilerating in 
comparison with Naning. There, interminable hillocks con- 
fine the view, and we never rise for a minute to a slight 
elevation without the certainty that we shall presently be 
again imprisoned inthe next depression. Though there is 
much on all sides to please and interest, there is an absence 
of the higher elements of rural beauty. Here, for the first 
time since we left the sandy shores of Malacca, we were ona 
broad, dry, well peopled level. The cottages were nearly all 
food, aneat bambu niece marked off a space around each into 
which the buffaloes outside, which grazed lazily or lay in the 
shady spots or sunk in miry holes, were debarred entrance. 
oe narrow swamps were exchanged for an open valley, and 

rider 550% muddy canals, in which the water was occasion- 

y collected where not distributed over the fields, were here 
lene by a lively mountain stream which sped on its way 
with a most pleasant and refreshing sound. Here and there 
deep hollows, from the sides of which the soil had been vio- 
lently torn off and swept away, indicated the different aspect 
which this stream must have when the adjacent mountain 

* Marsden in his Dictionary, voce g/ baloh, explains balah perinda to 
be “a species of bamba supposed to yield a melodious and plaintive sound ; 
a sort of collan pipe, formed by catting a «lif in a bambo fixed perpendicularly 
and exposed to the ection of the wind," and, os on example, gives the quotation- 
Terldiu amét mardu bunyl-nia seperti buluh per-rindu rdsdnié, which be 
translates “* most melodious was the sound, affecting the senecs like supernatn- 
ral music.” Tt would appear from this thet the plaintive bombo is used in 
Sometra. All those whieh Toow In Reambio and Niniog bad o lit in cach 
ge above a certain height, so that one bambu possessed 14 to 20 notes, each 

of which varied in itaelf according to the strength of the breeze. The joints 
Gocresse in their bore from the bottom to the top, aod the alite also differ in 
their size and shape, 
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slopes are drenched with rain and every ravine sends down 
its tributary. At one place I heard water rumbling beneath 
our feet, and at another passed a deep isolated depression, 
where the ground had evidently sunk in from the exca- 
vation of the subsoil by the passage of water. In the next 
patch of low jungle we crossed the stream, which has here 
a channel six or seven feet in depth. The soil cut through 
by it is sandy clay, containing angular pebbles of quartz. 

e came upon the margin of” the paddy valley again and 
shortly afterwards crossed a large stream, the Pauhin, 
which forms one of the affluents of the river Lingie, Its 
channel is here from 8 to 10 feet in depth and is bridged 
over by the trunk of atree, We rested fora few minutes 
in front of the fence of a cottage which faces the bridge. 
The cocoanut trees were still, to my surprise, tall, thick, 
and with considerable clusters of nuts. Some patches of 
luxuriant sago palma filled the hollows at the sides of the 
stream. The owner hardly voucheafed any notice of us at 
first, and, on our desiring to purchase sume coconuts, raised 
difficulties, but, on one of my Malays offering to climb a 
tree, be proceeded, with apparent reluctance, to bring a long 
bambu armed at its extremity with a hooked stick, and 
detached a few coconuts. His reserve wore off a little and 
he entered into conversation, but his manner still remained 
dry and cold. | 

We now entered on an extensive level tract covered 
with coconut and fruit trees, and crowded with cot- 
tages, each carefully surrounded by a neat fence. This 
place is called Gaidong and is under Haji Jaéyd, an officer 
who was improperly termed Panghulu by my informants. 
His proper official designation [ could not ascertain. The 
few inhabitants whom we saw did not address us, and I was 
struck by the more formal and almost reserved air which 
not only they, but their fenced cottages also, wore. In 
other Maeva countries where I have been, but particularly 
amongst the Malays of Kedah, everything seems to have 
an easy, careless, social look. The countenances and de- 
meanour of the people compel you to address them with 
a friendly salutation and tone. Their very cottages invite 
you to enter, and you are so sure of receiving a hospitable 
welcome that you almost come to look upon their co- 
conuts as purposely suspended outside for the use of the 
traveller, In Naning there is a comparative deficiency of 
this genial spirit, but still it prevails, and I scarcely ever 
came within hearing of a cottage, without some of the 
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inmates calling out in a friendly and respectful tone, ‘ Tuén 
m&u pigi k4 méno," “Where are you going, sir?”, or 
passed a door, without being invited to rest. Here, on 
the contrary, we were suffered to proceed in silence, and it 
was not till we had paused to make some enquiries re- 
specting the best route to the mountain, that some of the 
inmates of the adjoining cottages descended from their 
verandahs and entered into conversation. They expressed 
surprise on being told of the purpose of our journey, and 
presently asked Abdulrébman what J was in search of. He 
said | was going to the top of the mountain also. At this 
they were or feigned to be perplexed, and said it would be 
neccessary to sec the Painghulu first. I eaid that was the 
first thing we had fatended to do after resting a little to 
recover from our fatigue. We were conducted to the 
Panghulu’s house, and made to wait at the door of his fence 
until some of our new acquaintances had gone in to apprize 
him of our proposed visit. They returned after some delay 
with the message that the Panghulu had gone to a kampong 
at some distance, to be present at the burial of a man who 
had died from the bite of a snake. This was rather discour- 
aging, and as no invitation to enter was given although 
we were standing in the sun, we went to the margin of the 
dry land and sat down in the shade of some trees, 8 number 
of the villagers gathering round us. On the opposite side of 
the paddy valley in front, Gunong Datu now stood close 
before us. A bare rock on one of ‘the summits was pointed 
out as the kramét. 1 now endeavoured to persuade some of 
the inhabitants to guide us to it, but they said it was impos- 
sible until the Panghulu had given permission for my 
ascent, which they thought it would be difficult to obtain. 
They added that even he could not of his own wuthority 
allow me to ascend, and that he would have to hold a con- 
vocation of fudh fudAs, (literally “elders’’,) of his district, 
and discuss the proposition. I said | considered their mode 
of receiving an Englishman soniewhat uncivil, that I bad 
heard in Néning that the sea and shipping could be seen from 
Gunong Ditu—which was a wonderful thing, and hardly 
credible considering how fur inland Rembéu In »—and that 
there were rocks of immense size on the mountain, that I was 
curious to see these things, and that when any of them came 
within our territories they were allowed to walk where they 
pleased without question, and make themselves as much at 
home as our own subjects. They said it was quite true that 


the sea, the ships, the Fort of Malacca, and all the islands 
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near it, could be seen from Gunong Datu, a fact which they 
seemed to regard with great wonder. There were also 
stones larger than houses and many other opens 2 things on 
the mountain, but it was not every une who could approach 
it, as it was guarded by sapernatee powers and the forest 
was full of tigers. I could not learn with certainty whe- 
ther their aversion to my ascending it was political or su- 
perstitious, but it seemed to be partly both.* Although in 
conversing with me they endeavoured to conceal their real 
objections and avoid a positive refusal, they hinted that only 
Mahomedans could visit the kramat. Ia their conversa- 
tion with my companions they insisted on this, but also 
declared with some warmth, that no European had yet 
ascended their mountain, nor had Rambéu ever been sub- 
ject to Europeans, like the countries betwixt it and the 
sea. The European governments at Malacca have been so 
frequently at strife with the internal states that the fact of 
Rambaéu being now the border independent one, must neces- 
surily render its inhabitants very jealous of the British, and 
nurse in them the fear that their country is marked for 
conquest. They are also probably unable to 5 satenge 
any motives founded merely in curiosity or a desire of 
knowledge for exploring their country. Finding that there 
was no hope of being eble to procure a guide, and as I could 
not wait without deranging my Naning plans, I was re- 
luctantly compelled to turn my back on Gunong Datu. 
Abdulrahmin was highly rg pegs and offered to sead me 
by night or day over any of the mountains within our own 
teriitory, tigers or no tigers, and my Malacca friend was so 
full of ire that he would not remain in the village to eat his 
dinner. For myself 1 must admit that I did not leave the 
place in the most charitable humour with its inhabitants, 
mut when the lofty mountain peak with the tantalizing rock 
on its summit was out of sight, I became more reasonable, 
and consoled myself with the reflection that my six hours 
walk in the heat of the sun had purchased for future explo- 
rers who may chance to read these motes, the knowl 

that they must procure a guide before they enter Rambau, 
or, what would be better still, obtain permission to ascend 
the mountain through the good offices of the Malacca au- 
thorities. To incite those who may have an ga postage 
of visiting the mountain, | may mention that in addition to 
the other supernatural objects to be found on the summit, 


* 1 suspected thet they bad some {il will towards my guide, 
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a Malacca Malay informed me that sea shells, pieces of cable 
and other marine remnants abounded.* 

‘The whole aspect of Rambaiu, so far as | proceeded, 
was so different from that of the proper Malay countries, 
that the eye alone told that here Sumatra was transported 
inte the Peninsula. The houses and everything about them 
indicated a population industrious, thrifty, hardy, indepen- 
dent and republican. ‘The pronunciation, customs and ideas 
had no tinge of the Peninsula, but were entirely those of 
Mendéngkabau. This passage of the inland people of Su- 
matra across the Malayan lowlands of Sumatra and the 
Peninsula into the interior of the latter, without pause or 
commixture with the inhabitants of the sea-board, is a cu- 
rious phenomenon. It still continues. I shall notice the 
remarkable institutions and governments of Rambau and the 
adjacent states in another paper. They are pure Sumatran. 

will not ask the pre i to bear me company on my 
return to Alor Gajé, as, save some additional and more 
minute geological information,t it presented only a repetition 
of what had attracted my notice in the forenoon. We reach- 
ed Alor Gajé at 8 o'clock, having accomplished a twelve 
hours walk, and an entire day’s journey of nearly sixty miles, 
without suffering. My Malacca companion, less accustomed 
to walking than the rest of us, had his feet much bruised by 
the lateritic gravel on the road, and was fain, when within 
a few miles of Alor Gaj4, to borrow a pair of shoes from 
me. 


* This is a very common bellef, with respect to mouoteins of oote, in Ma- 
layan auperatition. 

T The Chirdoa Poteh bills were found to be ironmesked. In front of the 
coltage facing the path across the swamp formerly mentioned (p. 33) there 
was 8 calcined atone. The peeple of: the place said jt had mot been burned 
by them. Further along I found another stone of the same kind within ao few 
foches of the common ironmasked rock of the locality, Proceeding on, | picked 
Up some specimens resembling calcined sandstone. Subsequently to the above 
jourcey | found in Singapore, on the line of junction between the granitic and 
sedimentary recke, some massive remnants of sandstone and conglomeritic 
layers, which sre completely identical with my Chirdod Poteh specimens, 
Theat rocks are very instructive, thewiog the mode in which the sandstone bes 
been converted into granite, and explaining the singular eppearance sesumed 
by the latter prior to conversion, under the influence of the beat and ferra- 
ginous amissions proceeding from the former, To find a precisely similar and 
peculiar transformation at the line of junction, at two places ec distant, ina 
striking Ulustration of the correctness wf the views of the formation of the Mu- 
Isy Peninsula‘which I have explained eloewhere (ante vol. I, On the Physical 
Geography und Geology of the Malay Peniuccla) 

+ A European ia a much better traveller than « Malay even in the Peninsula. 
Where there is much exposure to the oon, 68 in thie day's poole, It ie rather 
Wrying. Gat io the thiniy inhabited parte of the Peninsula, where the paths 
lis through shady jungle, a Malay gives way sooner than 6 European, notwith- 
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T have little to add with respect to the physical features 
of fhe country over which I passed. ‘There is a hot sprin 
near Chiriné Piiteh, and another at Salanima in Rambéu. 
We did not pass any tin mines, but tin has been procured 
near Tabo, and also near Chirfini Puteh* 

The Kambéu mountains appear to lie on the border of an 
extensive Alpine country, which does not anywhere near them 
attuin to a similar height. As viewed from the southward, 
they form a group consisting of three great elongated masses 
or chains, separated by broad and deep depressions. Each 
successive moyntain approaches in its direction to a N.W.— 
S.E. line. The one nearest our territories is called Gunong 
Tamping. The next, which is placed further back, and 
stretches to the north westward of the firat, is called Gunong 
Bérdgaé; and the last, Gunong Datu, lies to the north westward 
of Bérigé. The summits of the two first chains exhibit com- 
paratively small inequalities. Gunong Datu has a more 
peaked appearance, but it is impossible by viewing euch 
mountains from one side only to ascertain their absolute 
forms. Judging from the rocks of which the country at their 
base is composed, and from the account given of those found 
on the mountains by Malays who have ascended them, I be- 
lieve that they consist of rocks of a granitic type, an opinion 
which we should almost have been justified in forming from 
the remarkable coincidence of their structure in the mass 
with that of the Pinang mountains, and the fact of all the 
other mountains of this part of the Peninsula that have been 
examined, proving to be granite. 


(To de Continued.) 
ee his practice in croming awompe aod walking along trunks of trees and 
sticks. 
* Newbold's Account of the Straits Settlements vol. I p. 260, 
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NOTES ON THE POPULATION OF JAVA.* 


By Jouw Crawruap, Esq., F. R. 8. 


I served various civil offices in Java during the British 
occupation of that island from 1811 to 1817, and living thus 
for six years among a people very good natured, docile, 
accessible, and by no means wanting in intelligence, I en- 
joyed fair means of pony into the state of the population. 
This was confined chiefly to one locality, the city of Yugya- 
karta with its meighbourhood,}—the capital of the native 
prince who assumes the title of Sultan, and at whose Court 
I was, at the time, British avent. 

Yugyakarta contained, at the time the census was made, 
1814, a population of about 40,000 inhabitants. It lies in 
an extensive and fertile plain, 12 miles from the southern 
shore of the island, and about 15 from the basis of the 
mountain Marapi, an active volcano about 10,000 feet high. 
The town is nearly hidden from view by groves of fruit 
and ornamental trees always in verdure, and it is surrounded 
in every direction, for many miles, by an extensive cultivation 
chiefly of rice by irrigation, of which one crop follows ano- 
ther with little interruption throughout the year. 

The town of Yugyakarta is about midway between the 
eastern and western extremities of the island, and lies in South 
Latitude 7° 40°. The average heat of the town and neigh- 
bourhood, little above the level of the sea, is about 83°—but 
in ascending Marapiit gradually diminishes, until ice is found 
at the summit of the mountain. Cultivation extends even 
so far up, where the thermometer falls at particular times 
to 65°, and here the garden vegetables of Europe are suc- 
cessfully cultivated. There is little difference of season, 
except into wet and dry, the north west monsoon bringing the 
first, and the south east the last. The salubrity of the climate 
is equal, I should think, to that of any tropical one. The ex- 
tensive culture of rice by irrigation haa certainly no injurious 
effect I never heard it even alleged, and, indeed, it may be 
_ © Drawn up at tha request of the Statistical Society, and read before the 
British Association at Swansea. 

+ The Dateh orthography is generally very correct for the expression of 
mative words, but in this particular cose barbarous, The word is written 
Djocjocarta. The word is Sanskrit ond a corraption of Ayadya-karta,—that is 
“Ayudya (Oude) the country of Rid, arranged or put ia order." The ety- 
mology ka mythical. 
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observed that the wildest parts of Java, or those in which rice 
is least cultivated, are the most unhealthy. 

The first statement which I offer to the Society is the 
abstract of a tabular view of the population of the capital 
drawn up at my request by the native authorities. The 
town is divided into quarters, called in the native language 
campong, a word which, in fact, means a village, and c on- 
veys a correct notion of what a Javanese town traly is, not an 
assemblage of dwellings laid out inte streets, lanes and 
squares, but an aggregate of villages, generally parted from 
each other by stone walls or bamba fences. 


Nomber of married MCD saeseeeee eer nee nee 10,188 
Number of married women.. .«-- Neetwessasee JOLEGD 
Number of widowers...-.. es++see0e00 se++-- I,479 


Wachee OF WilOWE isc cose eecre ea eesenscse, 2 ee 
Number of unmarried lads .......s-c000++++++ 2,972 
Number of unmarried girls ...... aoe terete 2,313 
Namber of boys not circumcised......++- +++. 
Number of girls whose teeth have not been filed 3,274 
Number of male infants at the breast.......... 1,721 
Number of female infants at the breast .. ..... 1,447 


Total Population .......... csi teSestesres one 
——— ee 

The nomber of dwelling houses is stated in the return at 
10,271, and the number of out-houses at 7,364. The dwell- 
ing houses are, for the most part, neatly constructed huts 
covered with thatch and of a single story, and the inmates 
for each house are under 4 persons. The married parties 
exceed one half of the whole population, and these, including 
those who have been married, form above 64 in a hundred of 
the whole inhabitants. | 

The persons designated in the table as unmarried lads and 
girls are not what would be called in Europe bachelors and 
spiosters, but mere children who have just attained the age of 
puberty, and who are soon to be married. Marrisge is a lit- 
ile longer delayed with the male sex, and this may account 
for their exceeding the females by above 28 per cent. 

The next two hertieas “lads who have not been circum- 
cised” and “girls who have not had their teeth filed” are 
literal translations from the original Javanese writing. The 
ceremonies referred to are, in fact, performed at the age of 
puberty, and this class of course includes children from the 
time they are weaned up to that period. — 

In the two next headings “male and female infants at the 
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breast,” the males again exceed the females, and by above 12 
per cent, a discrepancy which, if the return be reliable, is 
not easily accounted for. It may be, however, that, from 
greater care, more male than female children are reared, 
although the character of the Javanese would hardly bear out 
this inference, 

On comparing the whole male with the whale female popu- 
lation, we find 20,316 of the first and 19,308 of the last, show- 
ing asmall excess in the males of about 5.10 per cent, which 
may be accounted for by few of the men emigrating or being 
engaged in dangerous employments, as well as by the pre- 
sence of a considerable number of men from the provinces 
without their families, performing corvee labour for the prince. 

By comparing the number of married men with the women, 
(the excess of the latter is but very trifling, viz. 167 in 10,188,) 
we see that the effect of polygamy is almost imperceptible, a 
conclusion readily assented to, adverting to the principle 
which guides increase of population, The widows exceed 
the widowers by nearly 30 per cent, but the class designated 
widows includes, if l remember well, a good many persons 
of easy morality who go commonly by another name. 

The next statement which I effer to the Society is the 
result of my own personal enquiry. Some travellers, in 
order to account for the supposed prevalence of polygamy in 
the East, had asserted that a great excess of females over 
males was born, and Java, in particular had been quoted as 
an example. Anxious to test the truth of this notion I per- 
sonally took down the statements of 141 agel women on the 
subject. The details, as given by each individual, are now 
before me, and the following is an abstract of the Table in 
which they are set down, The parties were all in humble 
but still easy circumstances, as, indeed, in my time, was the 
case with the Javanese generally : 

Number of Male children .. .. .. «« AT 

Do. of Fomale do. 1. ws «+s os 647 
Total births .. .. .. .. -» 1,019 
Died of small-pox .. .. ss tee soe 
Died of other diseases es ee ee 
Total mortality .. .. .. «. «. +.» GGL 
Lived to the age of marriage .. .. .. 368 


From this statement, it will appear that the population of 
females born exceeds the males by 15.88 per cent or that 
they are as 111.65 to 100. I give this statement exactly as 
I find itin my notes. The result, I remember surprised me 
at the time I made the inquiry, differing so widely as it does 
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from our European experience. An experiment on a larger 
scale, might indeed perhaps give a different result. Accord- 
ing to the Census of the Eastern part of Java taken in 1915, 
the females exceed the males by about 4 per cent. In one 
district only, the eastern portion of Madura, there is a great 
preponderance of females who are to the males in the pro- 
portion of 110 to 100. J confess [ am disposed to place some 
confidence in this return, from its going more into details 
than any other parts of the census, at from knowing that 
it was prepared by a most intelligent native chief, the late 
Panambahan or prince of Sumanap. The population to 
which it refers amounted to 96,389 persons, all natives of the 
island of Madura. It may be observed that the Javanese 
and other islanders are themselves unaware of any disparity 
existing in the proportional numbers of the sexes. — 

Out of the hundred and forty-one women examined, seven 
only I find bore no children. Three only bore one child each, 
while 39 had had 10 children or upwards. Three had had 
each 14 children, one had 15, and two had 16. The average 
for the whole 141 was 7.226, 

The age of marriage mentioned in one heading of the 
statement means the age of puberty when both sexes are 
deemed eligible for matrimony. Of the 1019 children born 
it appears that there died noo fewer than 651 or 63 out of a 
hundred before the age of 14 or thereabouts. Of these nearly 
one-tenth were carried off by small-pox. In making their 
statements a woman- would use such a significant expression 
as the following.—* I had eleven children born to me, but I 
landed only three.” | 

The last statement which I submit to the Society is drawn 
from a tabular view of the population of certain villages in 
the locality already described, including some kampungs or 
quarters of the town of Yugyakarta. The inquiry was con- 
ducted by myself personally, with necessary native assistance, 
and extended over many months, It is confined to a single 
year, that in which it was made, 1815-16. The obvious 
reason for this restriction was that the treacherous memories 
of the natives could not be safely relied on for a longer time, 
than from the festival of one year to the same in the ensuing 
one—a period so well defined, and so short as to be little 
liable to error. ‘The following is an abstract : 

Number of Villages... ... «2+ «0. 188 
Amount of sonalidion ose «0s oes 40,085 
Number of marriages within the year. . 514 
Number of births within the year ... 1,691 
Number of deaths within the year 696 
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The size of the villages was very various, ranging from 20 
inhabitants up to 390. The mean was about 150. “The pro- 
portion of marriages to the population appears from the 
statement to be about | in 79, but [ believe them, in reality, 
to be much more nomerous, for those given include only the 
marriages of youths and virgins, no notice being taken of 
second, third and even fourth marriages, which are not unfre- 
quent with the Javanese, among whom the marriage knot is 
easily and often capriciouly untied | 

The following tabular statement gives the proportion of 
marriages, births and deaths of the population, and the pro- 
portion per cent by which the births exceed the deaths, 
omitting fractions: 











—~—7Proportion of | Proportion of Proportion of| Excess of Births — 
No. Marriages in Births to | Deaths in per cent 
population. population. population, | sbore Deaths 
1 65 24 47 95 
a 98 19 230 
3 108 18 4 17 
4 79 30 101 207 
6 145 30 9g 227 
i ad | 27 113 S15 
7 a7 24 39 60 
5 70 29 66 &9 
9 105 26 44 67 
10 69 29 47 | 57 





The proportion of deaths to the population appeara to have 
been 1 in 58 and of the births 1 in 24, while the proportion of 
the excess of births above deaths to the whole of the living, 
isas 1 to 40. The period in which the population would 
double itself, therefore, would be 28 years. Imperfect, and 
limited as the data are on which this calculation is founded, 
it is, probably, not an exaggeration, judging by a comparison 
of the census of the population of the wine ialand made in 
1815 with that made in 1845. ‘The first of these gave a po- 
pestion of 4,175,974, and the last of 9,542,045 which shows 

iat the number had more than doubled itself in 30 years.” 

But the births and deaths bear very different A pie tye 
to each other and to the whole popesetion in the different 
localities in which my enquiry was conducted, and I shall give 
a few of the results. 

(1.) In 11 villages two miles from Yugyakarta with a 
population of 2,021, the births were I to 3 and the death, 


* Sea Confrijutions fo the Statistica of the Population of Java, by DF 
Bleeker. Journ. Ind, Arch, vol. I p. 75. 
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1 to 47 of the population, The proportion of the excess of 
births above deaths, to the hele of the living would, there. 
fore, Rive a doubling perind of 34,30 years. To this group, 
as well, indeed, as to all the others which follow, the same 
observation applies that I made in regard to the town. They 
are all surrounded by irrigated rice culture, and all embo- 
somed in, and interspersed by fruit or ornamental trees, 
appearing, in fact, until entered, more like groves than as- 
semblages of dwellings. | 

(2.) In 9 villages situated on the elevated land at the foot 
of the mountain Marapi and containing a population of 2,056 
inhabitants, the births were 1 to 19 and the deaths 1 to 62 to 
the population. ‘The excess of the births above the deaths 
gave here, therefore, a doubling period of 19 years. 

(3.) Eighteen villages with a population of 2,170 situated 
on the southern acclivi ty of Marapi and higher up than the 
last group gave the births as 1 to 18, and the deaths 1 to 94, 
to the inhabitants, making the doubling period bere 15.59 
years. These villages are situated at from 2,000 to 5,000 
feet above the level of the sea, and the average heat may be 
taken at from 75° to 78". None of them, at the time of the 
enquiry, had been settled above 20 years, and some of them 
as late as ithree. ‘The fertile land was abundant and the com- 
mand of water for irrigation complete. From the recentnesa 
of their establishment also, they were less encumberd with 
trees, und consequently better ventilated. 

(4) Seventeen villages distant 6 miles from Yugyakarta 
in a flat, fertile and highly cultivated part of the plain, with a 
population of 2,935, gave the births as 1 to 30, and the deaths 
as 1 to 101 of the population. The excess of the births over 
the deaths gave here a doubling period of 30.84 yeara. 

(5.) Seven villages situated on the southern coast of the 
island, and about 17 miles from Yugyakarta, with a popula- 
tion of 2,187 gave the births as | to 30 and the deaths 
asl in 99, and the excess of births over deaths made the 
doubling period 30 years. Besides cullivating rice by irri- 
gation, the inhabitants of these villages were occasionally 
employed in fishing, but precariously, owing to the great depth 
of the sea, and the heavy surge cornee on the open shore, 
one may say, without any interruption from the p They 
were employed more largely in the manufacture of ealt by a 
peculiar process, which consists in throwing water frem the 
sea on the sands of the beach which as soon as they are dry, 
(and this, from the beat of the sun, takes place in a few 
minutes,) are raked up and thrown into sea water, so that con- 
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centrated brine is immediately obtained, which is boiled into 
salt. 

(6.) Eleven villages with a population of 2,268, ten miles 
distant from Yugyakarta andin a rich and flat plain in which 
are scattered the ruins of the ancient Hindu temples of Brom- 
banan gave the births as 1 to 27 and the deaths as 1 to 113 
to the population, and the excess of births over deaths made 
the doubling period 25,298 years. 

(7.) Eight kampongs of the town of Yugyakarta contain- 
ing 2.877 inhabitants gave the births as 1 to 24.59 and the 
deaths as 1 to 39.80 to the population. The excess of births 
over deaths gave here, therefore a doubling period of 45 40 
years. 

(8.) Another portion of the town comprising three kim- 
pongs, with a population of 2,639 gave the births as I to 
29.54 and the deaths as | to 56, the excess of the first over 
the last making the doubling period 43,662 years. 

(9.) Sixteen inclosures with a population of 4,014 within 
the palace walls gave the births as | to 26.50 and the deaths 
asl to 44, while the excess of births made the doubling pe- 
riod 45.40 years. 

(10.) Eight kampongs in the heart of the town of Yugya- 
karta with a population of 3,391, gave the proportion of 1 
birth in 29, and I death in 47, The preponderance of the last 
over the first would “ges a doubling period of 56 years. 

For convenience, | give the details in atabular form, 
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84 65 47 | 95 | 34.30 
109 | ; 62 | 230 | 19. 
119 | 23 |108 | 18 | 94] 417 | 15.59 
9 | 25 | 79 | 30/101 | 227 | 30.84 
72 | 22 1145 | 30/] 99 | 227 | 30. 
83 | 20 | SL| 27/113 | 315 | 25.99 
117 | 73 | 87 | 24; 39! 60 | 45.40 

| 9L| 48 | 70| 29| 56) so | 43.66 

| 151 | 90 |105| 26| a4! 67 | 45.40 
112/71 159! 20) 47] 57 | 56+ 


From these statements, it will appear that the births are 


conn che baer as read to the Britah Auoclation, the Table of the lta 
Ani ne population of Java from No. 2 of this Journal tal 
But the reader may refer to it at p. 75 of Vol, 1.—Ep, eter arc 
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fewest, and the mortality greatest, in the town, while the op- 
posite state of things prevails in the country, and especially, 
in the more elevated part. All this is in accordance with 
our European experience. Even to the native constitution 
the clear air of the mountain side with the thermometer 
between 70: and 80° would appear to be more conducive to 
health than the close atmosphere of the plain where it is 
between 80° and 90". Another inference may fairly be drawn 
from this enquiry, limited as it is, that a native population 
under the tropics in the enjoyment of peace, and with a fair 
share of industry, a sufficiency of fertile Jand, and a favorable 
climate, may increase as rapidly as an European one in a 
temperate climate with similar advantages. 

I am quite sensible of the limited and imperfect nature of 
the statements I am now submitting to the Statistical Society, 
and 1 furnish them only because 1 am not aware that any 
similar ones for a tropical climate and an indigenous population 
have been laid before the public. Baron Humboldt's, for some 
villages in Mexico, are the neareat apprescts but they relate 
not to a purely native, but to a mixed Native and European 
population. 


A JOURNEY IN JOHORE. 
By the Revd. P. Favre, Apostolic Missionary, Malacta. 


Tue many difficulties I had met with in the several jour- 
nies I had already undertaken in the Malay countries, from 
the petty chiefs who are established in each village, convin- 
ced me that it was almost impossible to succeed in such 
journeys without nosh A gehen! obtained a regular pass- 
port from the rulers of the Malayan States. In September 
1846, I therefore repaired to Singapore to obtain from His 
Majesty the Sultan of Johore, and His Highness the cher 
mon of Singapore the necessary permission to travel in 
the . show beeviinaa: As I was acquainted with the mother 
of His Majesty the Sultan, I had taken the precaution of 
obtaining from her a letter of recommendation to the Sultan ; 
by these means I found the be of communicating with 

Majesty free from obstacle. I was received by him wita 
remarkable familiarity and kindness, and a few days after 
the requested document, duly authenticated with the Sultan's 
seal, was delivered to me. 

I — zee the — from His Highness the Tu- 
mungong of Singapore. was neither received by him sv 
familiarly nor a indy he gave me however the permis- 
sion requested ; but he gave it by word only, saying that the 
document already given by the Sultan was sufficient, and 
assuring me that the authority of the Sultan and his own 
were unum et idem,* 

I left Singapore on the fifth of September; I was accom- 
anied by an Indo-Portuguese boy as servant, and by a 
hinese as cooly; the boat which conveyed me was of a 
small size, having two Malabar men as rowers, in case the 
wind should fail, and one as pilot.t My provisions consist- 
ed of a few gantangs of rice, and a small quantity of dried 

* So fur is this from being the case that the Tamungong exercises all the 
authority and receives all the revenues of the Sovercign. Had M. Favre bean 
aware of this and gone direct to the Tamungong for a letter, he would bate 
fared better jn bis journey. The Malays look upon the Sultan of Linge os 


the Sulten of Johore, and the British authorities appareotly acquiesce in 


for although they hare recognized Tunku Alli as the successor of bis la 
the Saltan of Jobore (by whom and the 
Eb. 
Ep. 


| this, 
1 te father 
late Tamungong Singapore waa ceded 
oo steps bare been taken to make this recognition more than nominal,— 


Tt More mistakes. All the men should have been Malaya, and furs! by 
the Tamungong, who takes great plessare in obliging Europeans who desire to 
visit Johore,— En, 
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fish; and a few changes of dress composed my wardrobe. 
Experience had already taught me all the difficulties attend- 
ing such journeys, and that a good and comfortable supply 
of food and of clothing though very useful, would, under 
such circumstances, be more cumbersome than advantageous, 
on account of the difficulty of transporting them. So I 
tock with me only what was absolutely necessary to support 
my own existence and that of the two persons who accom- 
panied me for the space of one month, the supposed duration 
of the journey I was then undertaking. 

My intention was to enter the Malayan Peninsula by the 
river of Johore, and, continuing the route by land through 
the jungle, with which the Peninsula is almost entirely 
covered, to direct my march in the direction of Mount 
Ophir, and from thence to Malacca; tracing from Johore 
to the latitude of Malacca, through the midst of the Peninsula, 
a line which had not ie been followed by any European, 
and perhaps by very few, if any, Malays. It will be seen 
hereafter, that several accidents prevented me from making 
the journey as I first purposed. My design was to visit the 
several wild tribes which were said to inhabit in great 
numbers the most interior part of the Peninsula, and to 
obtain respecting them, the most full and exact information 
which circumstances would allow me. I was also ordered 
by his lordship Dr Boucho, to ascertain if there would be a 
possibility of establishing a Mission amongst them. 

My small boat, which left Singapore on the fith of Sep- 
tember at five o’clock a. m., with a most favourable breeze, 
was at 10 o'clock between Tanjong Changy, the must 
eastern part of the Island of Singapore, and Pulo Tikong; 
doubling the western point of this small Island | reached, 
a few minutes after, a small Malay village near Gunong 
Bau. The name of the village is Tikong.* It consists 
only of a few miserable Malay houses, and is govern- 
ed by a Panghulu who was absent; I stopped there only 
a few moments and entered at once the Johore river. At 
half past eleven o'clock I reached another village called 
Pomatang where I landed. This second village is more 
considerable than the first, and is the residence of a Rajah 
then called Rajah Pring,t who was absent. I tried to 
Mutya heap codeine 

+ This village is also on P. Tikong Besar, Rbjd Pring te not « Raja if by 
ibis term o king of ruler is meant. The Malay nobles and officials are food 
of bigh sounding titles and cognomens (mame gelar). Many heads of Sukus, 
subordinate to petty panghu'us, are called Mihd Pdjd —Ep. 
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sbtain gome information about the village itself as well as 
respecting the neighbouring places; but upon seeing me the 
inmates of the place fled, and I could scareely succeed in 
reaching a few of them who appeared so much surprised and 
astonished that I could not obtain from them any satisfactory 
answer. L left the village about an hour after mj arrival 
there; I sailed for Johore, where I arrived at four o'clock p.m. 

Jobore,* formerly the chief city of the empire of that name 
and residence of the Sultan, is situated about twenty miles 
up the river. ‘The town was founded in 15)1 or 1512 A.D. 
by Sultan Mahomad Shah IT of Malacca who, after his ex- 
pulsion from that place by the Portuguese, fled to the river 
of Johore. From that time the town of Johore has been the 
capital of the empire which took the name of the empire of 
Jobore instead of that of Malacca.t 

The inhabitants of Johore told me that their town was 
fermerly a considerable one, that the Sultan who used to 
reside there had a fortified castle, and that the city was 
adorned by several handsome buildings erected chiefly upor 
some elevated ground distant a few hundred steps from the 
last houses of the present village going down the river. | 
visited the place but I could not find any remains of them.] 

The town of Johore has undergone the same fate as the 
empire ; it has fallen entirely. It consists of about twenty- 
five or thirty Malay houses§ built on wooden poles, and co- 
vered with ataps and chucho leaves ; about the center of the 
village I remarked a Mosque built with planks, but it ap- 
peared to be in a miserable state, calling for repairs ; 
place is now of no importance. | 

Johore is the residence of a Panghula who is appointed 
both by the Sultan of Johore and by the Tumungong of Sing- 
apore. The present Panghulu, who is called Jawa, after hav- 
ing examined the credentials I had from the Sultan, re- 
ceived me very kindly. The men I had engaged at Singa- 
pores refusing to go further, returned back with their boat. 
I passed the night in the house of a China man who kept a 
shop. 

The next day, the Panghulu procured me asmall boat with 
three men in order to go up the river to the small stream of 
Kamang. At ten o'clock a.m. I left Johore. At about 
twelve o'clock I was near Pulo Kfyu Anik Besar ; this is 

* The town of Johore Limi.—Ep. . 

+ The seat of government was for some time in the Johore Archipelago,—Eo. 

+ Tho remains of an extensive rampart are atill risible.—Ep. 

§ The houses, like the inbabitents, are not Maley but Bugis,—Eo, 
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an island of about four or five miles in length ; near this is 
another smaller called Pulo Kaéyu An&ék Kechil. At about 
six o'clock I arrived at the small river Kamang ; a few houses 
are found there, and a Panghulu resides at the mouth of the 
river; the name of the Panghulu is Sépé. 1 passed the 
night in his house, and the men who brought me there re- 
turned to Johore with their boat. 

The next morning it was a matter of no small trouble to 
get the Panghulu to procure men and a boat to take me up 
the river. As he knew that none would consent to accom- 
pany me if not allowed by him, he asked such a high price 
for each man and for the beat, that I could not ape with 
him. As he remained obstinate in his first demand, | thought 
it impossible to proceed further ; so ] asked him at least for 
a boat and men to return back to Johore ; but this he roughly 
refused. 1 then began to be a little anxious, finding myself 
a prisoner in such a remote place, and in such hands. After 
breakfast we came again to anew discussion on the same 
subject, he then appeared a little more complying, and at last 
after a long parley, he consented to furnish men to convey 
me up the river for a moderate price. This man was no 
worse than any other Malay. It is generally admitted 
amongst them, that every one may use all means of makin 
money whatever these means may be ; and if this man ha 
not perceived that I had but very little money, I would never 
have passed on till a good part of it had found its way into 
his pocket. However I think that he is to be considered as 
an honest Malay. | | 

I started from that place about ten o'clock ; aes | else 
remarkable occured on that day ; only I was inform that 
near the river of Kamang are the remains of an ancient fort ; 
but I did not visit the place. About six o’clock I stopped to 
rest ; I slept in the boat, and as there was no place for a se- 
cond person, my men went to sleep in a house on the right 
bank of the river. | 

On the Sth we could make but a few miles, the river 
being then obstructed by a great quantity of fallen trees. 
My men were often obliged with great trouble to cut the 
trees and their branches when lying across the river; or 
to take up the boat to make it pass over the pieces 
of wood they could not cut: this was somewhat dangerous 
on account of the depth of the river. At sunset I stopped 
in a desert place; my men slept under a tree near the river 
on the left bank ; and | passed the nightinthe boat. 

On the 9th at about nine o’clock a.m. I reached the junc- 
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tion of the two rivers Sayong and Negaoyoung with that of 
Johore; I was then informed that both were inhabited by 
Jakuns; but as many days would be required to visit them 
{ continued to go up the river. In the evening ! reached a 
place called Minkao, where are the two last alay houses 
in a k&mpong on the left bank going up the river, and where 
I likewise found the first families of Jakuns They amount 
in that place to the number of thirty persons. On the 
opposite side in another kampong named Kampong Ynass 
are also found five families of Jakuns. 

The incessant rain forced me to remain here two days. 
The river is here no more than twenty or twenty-five feet 
in breadth, but is very deep. I remarked that the river of 
Johore from its source to Menkao is called Sayong Besar 
by the aborigines, while they give the name of Saysng 

echil to the Sayong river, which I have before mentioned. 

During my stay in that place I was informed that the 
great Panghulu Batin, who rules over all the Jakuns who 
inhabit this part of the Johore territory, was living about 
two hours from there ; as the Malays who had brought me 
up refused to go further, I sent forhim, The next morning 
he arrived with six other Jakuns; he promised to give me 
men to conduct me by land to the extremity of the Banut 
river. I therefore started with him in a small boat, in order 
to resair to his house. WhenT left the Malays to entrust 
myself amongst the Jakuns, I felt quite easy: I was much 
satisfied to find myself again amongst people whom I alread: 
knew to be perfectly honest, and most inoffensive. I ha 
searcely departed when a heavy rain began to fall, and it 
continued until the evening ; we proceeded however up the 
river tor about one hour, when the rain was so violent that 
the Batin declared that it was impossible to go further. We 
stopped at a Jakun’s house on the right side of the river, 
which is in that place no more than eight or ten feet broad 
but yet ig Sai As the branches of the trees which cross 
the river, had prevented us from keeping a covering upon 
the boat, we were all wet and in a very unpleasant state. 
We lighted fires in several places to warm and dry ourselves. 
Several of my men felt a little sick all the evening. Two 
hours after my arrival there, the Batin had a severe fit of 
fever, the Indo-Portuguese boy had likewise an attack, but 
slight. JT was a little anxious abontthem; but the good 
appetite which every one of them shewed the next morning 
at breakfast cheered me up again. ‘That day I repaired to 
the house of the Pinghulu Batin, which is in the interior of 
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the jungle, about one hour's walk from the bank ofthe river. 
I stopped there two days, which J spent in visiting some 
neighbouring kampongs of Jakuns, and ‘n collecting infor- 
mation about the place. I was told that the source of the 
Sayong Besar, that is, of the Johore river, was not far from 
there, near a hill which was pointed out, but I could not 
perceive it. According to this indication it should be quite 
in the centre of the Peninsula, about the latitude of the 
mouth of the Sidilli river, I wished much to go up the 
river to its source; but the Jakuns told me that this was 
impossible, on account of the great quantity of fallen trees 
which entirely obstruct it. 

The Batin, whom 1 have mentioned, is an old man of about 
eighty years of age; heis dulyappointed bythe Sultan of Johore 
and by the Tamungong of Singapore to rule over two to three 
hundred Jakuns, living in a radius of about one day's walk 
from his house; this dignity was conferred upon him, about 
fifteen years ago, by two written documents, the first au- 
thenticated with the seal of the Sultan, and the second with 
that of the Tamungong. At the same time he received from 
each of these two autnorities a spear adorned with gold and 
silver, as the insignia of his Batinship. On asking to see 
the written documents, I was answered, sud4 makda api, 
they are burnt; but as to the two spears, as they were much 
more precious for these children of nature than a dead 
letter of which they could not understand the slightest part, 
they were also kept more carefully and daily eal 

Before I proceed further with the narrative of my journey, 
I must soy a few words about the river of Johore. This 
stream is probably the largest of the Peninsula. \t its mouth 
it isabout three miles wide; at an Island called Pulo Layang, 
a few miles above the ancient town of Johore, it is yet about 
two milea broad; after the two Islands, called Puio Kayu 
Kechil and Pulo Kayu Besar are passed, it is from two to 
three hundred yards wide, but after that, it tapidly narrows, 
so that, a few miles further up, at the junction of the small 
river Kamang it is no more than thirty yards, It then dimi- 
nishes very little in breadth till Menkao, where I found it 
et -five feet, and afew miles after only ten, It is to be 
remarked that this river, as well as several other rivers of the 
Peninéula which I have visited, do not become shallow in 
proportion as they become narrow; as I found fifteen feet of 
water at Menkao, where the river is no more than twenty- 
five feet broad. Thua Johore might be considered as navi- 
gable evan for boats of considerable size until near its source, 
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if it could be cleared of the trees by which it is obstructed. 
I remarked that the jungle which covers both banks of the 
river abounds in rattans, chiefly in the upper part ; there is 
also much dammar and garru-wood. These several commo- 
dities are to a small extent collected by the Malays, but in 
a much greater quantity by the Jakuns, who exchange them 
with the Malays for rice, cloth, &c. They are brought by 
the Malays to Johore, where several Chinese traders buy 
them and bring them to the market of Singapore. The 
banks of the Johore river are almost desert, a few Malay 
houses are the only habitations met with, and these ordina- 
rily at a great distance from each other, The traveller 
proceeds some times half a day or an entire day without 
meeting any of them, There is nothing like a village except 
that of Johore. But in the absence of human beings, a 
great number of wild beasts are met with on both sides of 
theriver. We perceived several tigers; and the many places 
where we observed their prints near the water, cannot 
leave any doubt as to the presence of this ferocious animal, 
which must be found here in great numbers. This fact is 
also confirmed by the Malays; several of whom assured me, 
that during the last six months preceeding my visit five Ma- 
lays had been devoured by tigers on the banks of the river, 
and one ina boat on the water, for they assured me, that 
one of the five Malays above mentioned had been taken out of 
his boat by the animal while he was asleep during the night. 
On the 14th I left the house of the Batin in order to reach 
the extremity of the Banut river. The Batin had for a long 
time tried to dissuade me from going further, assuring me, 
that there were several places where a gentleman could not 
puss, I asked him if he had never passed there- As he 
answered that he was accustomed to do so, “ well,” said 1, 
‘‘ wherever another man can pass, I can also,"" und we 
started. 1 was obliged to take five Jakuns to ion my 
baggage, trifling as it was, because each man could only 
carry a very small load, on account of the difficulty of tra- 
velling. Part of the forenoon we spent traversing a country 
covered with rank grass, which reached to the hei tht of eight 
or ten feet; the ground was low and covered with water, in 
which grew the above mentioned grass. We proceeded on 
our journey, having for long time muddy water up to the 
knee; a little after it reached as high as the thighs, and 
finally we found ourselves in mud and water up tothe waist. 
‘| hen I began to believe, that what the Batin had told me was 
true, but before turning back, I asked my guides if the 
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depth of the quagmire would increase further, and as they 
answered that we were just now in the deepest part, we 
continued our way, and in about half an hour after we found 
ourselves on dry ground. We entered a good foot path, but 
did not enjoy it a , for scarcely half an hour had elapsed, 
when we were obliged to enter mud again. Jn the absence 
of a foot path we followed a emall muddy stream. We had 
no mud or water higher than the knee, and could have walk- 
ed pretty fast if another impediment had not presented 
itself. This was occasioned by the thorny rattan tree which 
grows there abundantly. The leaves and branches which 
every year fall from that tree, and in the course of time enter 
the mud, must be a serious inconvenience to the traveller 
who is obliged to journey barefoot. This, together with the 
branches and the thorns of the trees by which the clothes 
are hooked on every side, render such travelling very diffi- 
cult. We spent thus about three hours, and I suppose, we 
did not walk more than amile and half. About three o'clock 
P.M. we ariived ata kamponginhabited by Jakuns, three houses 
five families and eighteen persons. These Jakuns have inha- 
bited the place for many years; they have a large cultivated 
kampong well furnished with mangosteen, champadah and 
many other kinds of fruit trees. remarked likewise a num- 
ber of betel trees and sugar canes, and a large paddy field. 

The Jakuns here are the most comfortably established I 
have ever met with. 1 was kindly received by the inmates 
of this solitary place; and my arrival was the occasion of a 
feast. All the population of the kampong being ee 
together in the largest house, that in which I had already 
taken my lodging, cakes of more than one kind were made, 
and kladees were preparcd with several sauces; a fowl was 
killed and presented to me; all the evening was spent in 
lively conversation and in singing, accompanied with drums. 
I was told that the place is entirely eolitary, the nearest 
house being that of the Batin which had left in the morn- 
ing, and that on all other sides there were no houses nearer 
than those on the river of Banut, where I intended to go, 
and which could be reached in three days by a tolerably good 
foot-path through thick jungle. The next day the owners 
of the place gave me a fowl, some kladees, an other vege- 
tables; and as one of them remarked that my Chinaman 
complained much of the weight of his loads, he offered him- 
self to take a part of it as far as the Banut river; 1 willingly 
accepted this offer, and having given several articles in 
return for the hospitality I had received, I started. 
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We had pretty roads and weather, until about 2 
o'clock pw. when a heavy thunderstorm burst over us. The 
Jakuns told me that it was impossible to go further for that 
day, and at once disappeared ; [ was anxious as to this, when 
I perceived them coming back, each bearing a large bundle of 
chucho leaves, by means of which a sort of shed was in a 
few minutes erected. We kindled a fire, to at! our clothes ; 
and the rain continuing until dark, we huddled ourselves 
there together to pass the night, though as uncomfortably 
as possible. About nine o'clock we received the visit of a 
tiger, which did not harm us; he passed close beside me 
and the Portuguese boy, and continued his way quietly ; we 
heard his roar in the neighbourhood, but we did not see any 
thing more of him. The next day, the Portuguese boy told 
me that he had been so much frightened by the sight of the 
tiger, that he could not sleep the whole a. pa 

On the 15th we walked all the day, and nothing happened 
worthy of remark ; We stopped in a desert place and slept as 
on the preceding night. 

On the 16th at about two o'clock Pp... we arrived at a 
place named kampong Banut, where formerly there had been 
a village inhabited by Jakuns: their number had probably 
been considerable, since a large piece of ground had been 
cleared and cultivated. My guides told me that the insalu- 
brity of the place had forced the inhabitants to abandon it 
several years ago; the jungle is already grown up, and a few 
years more the place will be scarcely distinguishable from 
the thickest forest, At sunset we arrived at the place where 
the Jakuns of Banut live at present. The population of the 
place amounts to eighty persons who are governed by a 
chief termed Penghulé. The whole of them inhabit con- 
fortable houses, and they cultivate much rice; this grain 
with kladees, and a quantity of fish they catch in the river 
Banut, compose almost the whole of their daily food. I waa 
received by the chief in the most kind and polite manner, 
nnd at his earnest request, I passed two nights in his house. 
I intended to go from there to the extremity of the river of 
Batu Pahét (the Rio Formosa of the Portuguese) and 1 had 
already agreed for a guide and coolies, when my Portuguese 


boy and my Chinaman declared that they were unable to 
continue the journey by land Their feet were in a dreadful 
state; this was the of the bite of a kind of leech call- 


ed by the Malays Puchat. As I have not yet seen this 
inconvenience noticed in any corte I will mention it here. 
These leeches are of a peculiar kind, small in size but very 
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numerous in the interior of the jungle. They are chiefly 
met with in damp weather; persons who are not accustom- 
ed to travel through the jungle sometimes suffer much from 
their bite, which is the more dangerous as very often it is 
not felt, thus giving them ample time to be cloyed before 
they are perceived ; ordinarily the blood continues to trickle 
long after they are removed ; and the wounds they cause are 
difficult to cure: I have seen wounds caused by them which 
after several weeks were yet quite fresh. 

The state of my two men obliged me to take a new reso- 
lution. I area: with the Jakun chief to convey me down 
the river to near the sea, where there is a small Malay 
village under a Panghulu. He provided me with his own 
boat, two of his sons and a third man. The Malay Panghu- 
lu I hoped would furnish me with men and a boat to convey 
me to the river of Batu Pahat. IT intended by that way to 
re-enter the interior of the Peninsula, and prosecute my frat 
intended journey. 

On the [8th I left the Jakuns of Banut: Two days and a 
half were spent in coming down the river. The boat being 
unfit to sleep in, I passed the two nights on the bank, and as 
on buth sides of the river the ground is generally low and 
covered with water to a considerable depth, we cut some 
forked poles, and upon these placed sticks cross wise, by 
which means we had adry place to sleep upon. We expe- 
rienced no other inconvenience during the night, but that 
caused by the rain from a thunderstorm which burst over us. 

On the third day I arrived at the Malay village, The chief 
being at his paddy field, in a kampong situated a few miles up 
a small river called Pingans I was obliged to repair to that 
place. I reached the Panghulu’s habitation at about two 
o'clock p.m. The title of this chief is Panghulu Kissa ng, 
from his having for many years ruled a small place in the 
river of that name. He is an old man more than eighty years 
of age; his eyes seem to announce fraud and deceitfulness, 
hidden under a composed appearance. His ehildren, to the 
third and fourth generation, form a numerous family. From 
information I received about this mage, a few ie after 
my arrival at Malacca, I am induced to believe that both 
himself and the whole of his family have a bad character. 
They are considered as pirates, and the eldest son of the old 
father was hanged a few years ago at Pinang for having com- 
mitted piracy and murder. I was not aware of this when I 
ae at his houge, but I had soon occasion to know this 
people. 
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The Panghulu was not at home when T arrived ; several 
persons of his family tuld me that he had gone to catch fish 
and was expected back in a few hours. ‘Lhey assured me 
that there would be no difficulty in finding 4 boat and men 
to take me wherever I intended to go. After such an assur- 
ance I paid the Jakuns for their trouble and sent them back to 
their habitation; but scarcely were they departed when the 
conduct of the Malays changed. There were no longer 
means to find either boat or men; and on the arrival of the 
Panghulu the difficulty increased. My Portuguese boy, hav- 
ing observed the behaviour of the Malays, said to me, “ Sir 
you are in the hands of bad people ;” Ere long the event 
proved the correctness of his opinion, The Panghulu, on seve- 
ral pretexts, refused either boat or men; and finally told me 
plainly, that, as he had not invited me to come into the place, 
it was not his business to take me away. I shewed the Sul- 
tan’s letter. He considered that, being under the Tumungong 
only, he was by no means bound to obey the Sultan's order. 
I tried to make an agreement with some other Malays; 
but as they knew the intention of the Chief, they refused to 
take me away on any terms. I asked likewise for a man to 
take a letter to Singapore. This I was also refused though 
l offered a good reward. 

The Panghulu kept me one week in a small house in the 
middle of a paddy field remote from any habitation ; hopin 
that I would be soon tired of such an uncomfortable gaol, anc 
offer a considerable ransom. As my Pp visions were €x- 
pended, I asked to buy a fresh supply ; 1 was furnished with 
rice and sugar cane; but fowl and fish were absolutely re- 
fused. On the fifth day of this petty captivity, a man was 
sent to me by the Panghulu, who assured me that I was free 
to go away, provided I previously paid a certain sum of 
money: I answered him, “Go tell the Panghulu that he 
shall never congratulate himself with having stolenany mo- 
ney from me,” upon which he remarked that I would pos- 
sibly be obliged to remain there a long time, but I told him, 
«J see no great inconvenience in that, since lam a single man, 
packing be family.” He repeatedly asked me “whether I 
was afraid of robbers?” ‘‘ Why,” was my reply, “should I 
fear robbers, since 1 have nothing precious for them to rob?” 
But said he “They could kill you;’’ and I told him, “ Did 
I fear to die 1 would not havecome here; but if I were at- 
tacked, possibly two of my enemies would die before me, 
look at this,” showing him a double barrel gun which I 
had to protect me against the wild beasts, “it could be used 
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on such an occasion.” Two days after, the same man came 
again, and having fruitlessly tried to make me agree to give 
money, he told me, that [ could start the next day; but 
that the men who accompanied me, would be ten in number, 
and must be well paid. I could not imagine for what rea- 
son s0 many men were required to accompany me; [ sus. 
pected that, fearing I might make a complaint againt them 
after my arrival at Malacea, they might possibly intend to 
despatch me in the river or on the sea, where this could be 
more easily executed than in the Kampong ; under this im- 
"shies I told him, that four or five men being quite enough, 

would not take one more. He went to see the Panghulu, 
ri eoming back, told me, that the next day, the boat would 
be ready. 

On the evening of the same day, we remarked, that all the 
men of the Kampong had repaired to the house of the Pan- 
ghulu. They spent the night there; when they made a 
dreadful noise, the cause for which I didnot know. For se- 
veral nights we had slept but very little, kerping a look out 
in case of being attacked, and being assisted in our sedulous 
watching by musquitoes, which were there very numerous ; 
but on the last night the os poner manner in which all the 
population of the place had repaired to the house of the Pan- 
ghulu still more excited our attention. About midnight I 
began to be sleepy, when my China-man awoke me saying 
that many men had come and were under the house, w 
they spoke for some time in a low voice, but the meaning of 
their conversation could not be understood. My two men 
appeared much frightened, thinking, as they told me, that this 
people at such an hour could only come for some bad pur- 
pose. But the conversation which had called our attention 
having ceased, we remained quiet the rest of the night and 
heard nothing more, except the noise which continued in the 
house of the Panghulu. 

The next day at ten o'clock a. m. the boat being ready we 
prepared to start, I was surprised to find the Panghulu and 
his family apparently afraid, and making a long and tedious 
apology, for not having been able, as he said, to procure me 
about sconer. J suppose he was under the apprehension, I 
would take some revenge against him after my arrival at 
Malacca. 

The river has its source about the center of the Peninsula. 
A boat can come down from its source to the sea in three 
days, and I suppose that five days would be spent in going up. 
It is very crooked from its source to the habitation of the 
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Jakuns, but not deep. I crossed it in many places, having 
water scarcely up to the thighs. But from the Kampong of 
the Jakuns to the sea it is very deep ; in many places I could 
not reach the bottom with a stick of three fathoms. The two 
banks are so low that the true channel of the river cannot be 
distinguished without some difficulty: the great quantity of 
sre trees which grow to the middle of the river-make its 
bed easily lost; a boat is obliged to go among these trees in 
the same way asa traveller in the jungle without a foot path : 
a current always rapid, with these inconveniences, renders 
the navigation dangerous, It would certainly be very impra- 
dent to undertake to navigate it without a guide well ac- 
quainted with the place. The Jakuns who guided me, though 
well accustomed to the locality, lost their way several 
times. At about five miles distant from its mouth, the river- 
is clear from trees, and presents a fine prospect. ‘The banks 
are now high, and a great part of the adjacent grounds have 
been cultivated in former times, althongh they are now 
almust entirely abandoned. A considerable number of alli- 
gators which are met with in the mouth of the river, and 
a few miles higher, astonish the traveller who for the first time 
navigates it. ‘Ihe river of Banut abounds with fish, and tur- 
tles of very large size. My guides caught several large fishes, 
anda turtle which weighed no less than sixty pounds. 

About three miles from the mouth of the river, on the 
left hand coming down to the sea, there is a small village call. 
ed Banut, consisting of about twelve or fifteen houses scat- 
tered over a space of nearly one mile. A Mahomedan priest 
resides here ; there is also a Mosque but in a miserable state. 

About one mile from the sea, also on the left hand des- 
cending, is the junction with the small river Pingan ; about 
two miles up which isakampong or small village called Pin- 
gan, consisting of eight or nine houses ; this vil ig inha- 
bited only a part of the year. The inhubitants of Banut 
come there in order to plant rice, and after the harvest they 
return to their ordinary habitations The river Banut is 
thus inhabited by two kinds of men ; the Malays, about forty 
or fifty persims in number, inhabit the lower part; and 
Jakuns, about eighty persons, are found in the upper part, 
The great interval which divides these two populations is 
entirely deserted. 3 


Genera, Remares on THE INTERIOR OF THE SouTHERN 
PART OF THE PENINSULA. 
From the observations | made in this journey, and in 
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several others I performed in the interior of the Peninsula, I 
am induced to consider it in the following view, 

That part of the Malayan Peninsula comprised between 
a supposed right line taken from the mouth of the river 
Cassang on the West coast, passing by mount Ophir and 
terminating on the East coast about half way from the Sedillf 
river to that of Pahang, and Point Romania, may be con- 
sidered as almost a vast desert; only a few Malays are found 
in several places on the sea shore, and more or Jess on the 
banks of the rivers; and a small number of Jakuns inhabit 
the interior. I suppose all the population of that immense 
eisai is not equal to a sixth or a seventh of the popula- 
tion of the single island of Singapore. The principal 
Malay villages are the following :—one on the West coast 
at Padang near the mouth of the Muar river ; a considerable 
quantity of fruit was formerly exported from that place, but 
a great part of the fruit trees having been destroyed by Ele- 
phants a few years owe export is now of little considera- 
tion; one on Batu t, or Rio Formosa, from whence 
ebony and rattans are exported ; the village of Johore on the 
river of that name; and another] have not visited on the 
Sedilli river on the East coast. 

The principal habitations of the Jakuns are found at the 
uPpe extremity of the rivers of Johore, Banut, Batu Pahat 
and Muar. | 

The interior of this part of the Peninsula is generally a 
low ground, at some period of the year covered with water 
in many places. A majestic and solemn forest, which 
extends itself over almost the whole of this immense space, 
bounds continually the view of the traveller, even when 
placed upon the hills which are sometimes, though seldom, 
met with. The gloom caused by tne thick foliage of lofty 
trees, and the dull silence of tke place, often joined with 
the humming murmur of rocky rivulets, produce the most 
melancholy imaginations, while the sight of some old trees 
fallen down calls to the mind the end of ‘ earthly thing, 
and offers to the traveller an appropriate subject for philoso- 
phical meditation. The birds which: by their melodious 

nguage, might raise his mind to some gay and joyful reflec- 
tions, are there in small number. The most numerous inha- 
bitants of that land are the wild beasts. The panther falsely 
called black tiger by the Malays is one of the most eommon. 
The royal tiger appears likewise to be very sumerous. 
Elephants are found in herds, but in some places only. I 
had been told that bears were not found in the Peninsula, 
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but [ have been convinced of the contrary by my own senses. 
I am told rhinoceroses are to be met with in the thickest and 
lowest part of the forest, but I have never seen any of them. 
Ihave seen but few snakes, though the Jakuns assure me 
that they are very numerous; and not uncommonly they 
meet with a kind they call ular siw4h, which appears to be 
the boa, of which some are of the size of the body of a man, 
and swallow a buffalo.* 

The vegetation of the interior of the Peninsula, is one of 
the most luxuriant that can be seen: trees grow to the 
greatest size that can be reached. 

Amongst the fruit trees, the durian is one of the most 

remarkable, it grows in the thickest part of the forest without 
any culture: the wild mangosteen and rambootan are 
likewise found in many places, and their fruit is but little 
inferior to those cultivated in gardens. 
_ The interior of the part of the Peninsula I now speak of 
is certainly very productive. All low places appear to be fit 
for cultivating rice: and I have no doubt that sugar cane 
would succeed in many places, principally where is found 
the kind of palm tree called nibong by the Malays. I have 
seen in several instances sugar cane of an extraordinary lux- 
uriancy, though after having been planted by Jakuns it re- 
celved very little care. 

It is probable that the country is rich in gold and tin: 
at least the fact of its existence in several places induces 
me to believe that it must be found in others. There are 
tin mines on the banks of the Johore river. Several new 
ones were lately discovered in the piece of ground which 
lies between the two rivers of Muar and Cassang ; and every 
one is aware of the considerable quantity of gold which is 
extracted every year from the mines of mount Ophir, 
meee worked without proper means, and by a few persons 
only. 

Many of the numerous rivers which open both on the 
East and West Coast, would be navigable to the center of 
the Peninsula if they were cleared from the fallen trees by 
which they are obstructed, and the exportation of the 
produce both of the cultivated ground and of the mines, 
would be thus rendered very easy. 


. sod in the of the Indian Archipelago, although oo 
more than three in chesin diamoter at the thickest part of the body, a a 
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on such an occasion.”’ Two days after, the same man came 
again, and having fruitlessly tried to make me agree to give 
money, he told me, that 1 could start the next day; but 
that the men who accompanied me, would be ten in number, 
and must be well paid. I could not imagine for what rea- 
s0n 50 many men were required to accompany me; ! sus. 
pected that, fearing I might make a complaint againt them 
after my arrival at Malacca, they might possibly intend to 
despatch me in the river or on the sea, where this could be 
more easily executed than in the Kampong ; under this im- 
ap sion I told him, that four or five men being quite enough, 
would not take one more. He went to see the Panghulu, 
es conng back, told me, that the next day, the boat would 
e ready. 

On the evening of the same day, we remarked, that all the 
men of the Kampong had repaired to the house of the Pan- 
ghulu. They spent the night there; when they made a 
dreadful noise, the cause for which I didnot know. For se- 
veral nights we had slept but very little, keeping a look out 
in case of being attacked, and being assisted in our sedulous 
watching by musquitoes, which were there very numerous ; 
but on the last night the mysterious manner in which all the 
population of the place had repaired to the house of the Pan. 
ghulu still more excited our attention. About midnight I 
began to be sleepy, when my China-man awoke me saying 
that many men had come and were under the house, where 
they spoke for some time in a low voice, but the meaning of 
their conversation could not be understood. My two men 
appeared much frightened, thinking, as they told me, that this 
people at such an hour could only pink. tee some bad pur- 
pose. But the conversation which had called our attention 
having ceased, we remained quiet the rest of the night and 
heard nothing more, except the noise which continued in the 
house of the Panghulu. 

‘The next day at ten o'clock a. mu. the boat being ready we 
propenc: start, I was surprised to find the Panghulu and 

is family apparently afraid, ond making a long and tedious 
apology, for not having been able, as he said, to procure me 
about sooner, I suppose he was under the apprehension, I 
would take some revenge against him after my arrival at 

The river has its source about the center of the Penimsula. 
A boat can come down from its source to the sea in three 
days, and I suppose that five days would be spent in going up. 
It is very crooked from its source to the habitation of the 
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Jakuns, but not deep. 1 crossed it in many places, having 
water scarcely up to the thighs. But from the Kampong of 
the Jakuns to the sea it is very deep ; in many places I could 
not reach the bottom with a stick of threefathoms. Thetwo 
banks are so low that the true channel of the river cannot be 
distinguished without some difficulty: the great quantity of 
large trees which grow to the middle of the river make its 
bed easily lost; a boat is obliged to go among these trees in 
the same way asa traveller in the jungle without a foot path : 
a current always rapid, with these inconveniences, renders 
the navigation dangerous, It would certainly be very impru- 
dent to undertake to navigate it without a guide fest nik § 
quainted with the place. The Jakuns who guided me, though 
well accustomed to the locality, lost their way several 
times. At about five miles distant from its mouth, the river 
is clear from trees, and presents a fine prospect. The banks 
are now high, and a great part of the adjacent grounds have 
been cultivated in former times, although they are now 
almost entirely abandoned. A considerable number of alli- 
gators which are met with in the mouth of the river, and 
a few miles higher, astonish the traveller who for the first time 
navigates it. ‘lhe river of Banut abounds with fish, and tur- 
tles of very lage size. My guides caught several large fishes, 
anda turtle which weighed no less than sixty pounds. 
About three miles from the mouth of the river, on the 
left hand coming down to the sea, there is a small village call- 
ed Banut, consisting of about twelve or fifteen houses scat- 
tered overa space of nearly one mile. A Mahomedan priest 
resides here ; there is also a Mosque but in a miserable state. 
About one mile from the sea, also on the left hand des- 
cending, is the junction with the small river Pingan; about 
two miles up which isa kampong or small vil called Pin- 
gan, consisting of eight or nine houses ; this village is inha- 
ited only a part of the year. The inhabitants of Banut 
come there in order to plant rice, and after the harvest they 
return to their ordinary habitations. The river Banut is 
thus inhabited by two kinds of men ; the Malays, about forty 
or fifty persons in number, inhabit the lower part; and 
Jakuns, about eighty persons, are found in the upper part. 
The great interval which divides these two peutations ig 
entirely deserted, : 





Generat Remares on Toe Inrentor oF THE SOUTHERN 
PART OF THE PENINSULA. 


From the observations I made in this journey, and in 
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several others I performed in the interior of the Peninsula, I 
am induced to consider it in the following view. 

That part of the Malayan Peninsula comprised between 
a supposed right line taken from the mouth of the river 
Cassang on the West coast, passing mount Ophir and 
terminating on the East coast about half way from the Sedilli 
river to that of Pahang, and Point Romania, may be con- 
sidered as almost a vast desert; only a few Malays are found 
in several places on the sea shore, and more or less on the 
banks of the rivers; anda small number of Jakuns inhabit 
the interior. I suppose all the population of that immense 
territory is not equal to a sixth or a seventh of the popula- 
tion of the sincth island of Singapore. The principal 
Malay villages are the following :—one on the West coast 
at Padang near the mouth of the Muar river ; a considerable 
quantity of fruit was formerly exported from that place, but 
a great part of the fruit trees having been destroyed by Ele- 
phants s few years ago, the export is now of little considera- 
tion ; one on Batu Pahat, or Rio Formosa, from whence 
ebony and rattans are exported ; the village of Jobore on the 
river of that name; and another I have not visited on the 
Sedilli river on the East coast. . 

The principal habitations of the Jakuns are found at the 
upper extremity of the rivers of Johore, Banut, Batu Pahat 
af Muar. 

The interior of this part of the Peninsula is generally a 
low ground, at some period of the year covered with water 
in many places. A majestic and solemn forest, which 
extends itself over almost the whole of this immense space, 
bounds continually the view of the traveller, even when 
placed upon the hills which are sometimes, though seldom, 
met with. The gloomcaused by tie thick foliage of lofty 
trees, and the dull silence of tke place, often joined with 
the humming murmur of rocky rivulets, promees the most 
melancholy imaginations, while the sight of some old trees 
fallen down calls to the mind the end of every earthly thing, 
and offers to the traveller an appropriate subject for philoso- 
phical meditation, The birds which, by their melodious 

age, might raise his mind to some gay and joyful reflec- 
tions, are there in small number. The most numerous inha- 
bitants of that land are the wild beasts. The panther falsely 
called black tiger by the Malays is one of the most common. 
The royal tiger appears likewise to be very mumerous. 
Elephants are found in herds, but in some places only. I 
had been told that *.ai. were not found in the Peninsula, 
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but I have been convinced of the contrary by my own senses. 
I am told rhinoceroses are to be met with in the thickest and 
lowest part of the forest, but I have never seen any of them. 
lhave seen but few snakes, though the Jakuns assure me 
that they are very numerous; and not uncommonly they 
meet with a kind they call ular sawih, which appears to be 
the boa, of which some are of the size of the body of a man, 
and swallow a buffalo.* 

The vegetation of the interior of the Peninsula, is one of 
the most luxuriant that can be seen: trees grow to the 
greatest size that can be reached. 

Amongst the fruit trees, the durian is one of the most 
remarkable, it grows in the thickest part of the forest without 
any culture: the wild mangosteen and rambootan are 
likewise found in many brace and their fruit is but little 
inferior to those cultivated in rardens. 

The interior of the part of the Peninsula I now speak of 
is certainly very productive. All low places appear to be fit 
for cultivating rice: and I have no doubt that sugar cane 
would succeed in many places, principally where is found 
the kind of palm tree called nibong by the Malays. I have 
seen in several instances sugar cane of an extraordinary lux- 
uriancy, though after having been planted by Jakuns it re- 
ceived very little care, 

It is probable that the country is rich in gold and tin: 
at least the fact of its existence in several es induces 
me to believe that it must be found in others. There are 
tin mines on the banks of the Johore river. Several new 
ones were lately discovered in the piece of ground which 
lies between the two rivers of Muar and Cassang; and every 
one is aware of the considerable quantity of gold which is 
extracted every year from the mines of mount Ophir, 
though worked without proper means, and by a few persons 


only. 

Many of the numerous rivers which open both on the 
Kast and West Coast, would be navigable to the center of 
the Peninsula if they were cleared from the fallen trees by 
which they are obstructed, and the exportation of the 
produce both of the cultivated ground and of the mines, 
would be thus rendered very easy. 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
ICHTHYOLOGICAL FAUNA OF CELEBES. 


By Dr. BLEEKER, Director and Secretary of the 
Batavian Society of Arts and Science &c. 


Tse Ichthyological Fauna of the great island of Celebes 
has, up to this day, never been treated of by itself. The few 
notices regarding it are scattered through some ichthyographic 
and ethnographic works, principally in the treatises entitled— 

“Schetsen uit de oostelyke streken des Indischen Archipels, 
door J Muller.” 

“Overzigt der uit de Sunda en Moluksche Zeén bekendeviss- 
chen van de geslachten Amphiprion, Premnas, Pornacentrus, 
es ep Dasecyllus en Heliases, door H. Schlegel & J. 
Muller.” : 

Both are inserted in the *Verhandelingen over de natuur- 
lyke geschiedenia der Nederlandsche Overzeesche bezittingen” 
as well as in the “Histoire naturelle des potssons” by Cavier, 
Valenciennes. 

In the various works I find mentioned 91 species of fishes 
belonging to the fauna of Celebes. Dr Muller alludes to the 
existence of some genera at this place, without giving a des- 
cription of their different species. 

By comparing all the known genera and species I obtained 
the following summary : 
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Scaomberesoces. . tne a SS ae 
* a7 | 93 
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The genera and species here mentioned are detailed in the 
following table. The habitats of many of these are known ; of 
others nothing is yet ascertained, but that they are found on 
and along the coasts of Celebes : 








Familiae Species Habitat. 
Pereordei Ambassia Dossumieri L. ¥. -+| Celehes 
Apegon novemfasciamus C. V. -+| Makassar 
»» DigripinnisC V. iv" sf 
Serranus Corallicola KR. V. 4. . 3 a 
» mena Cc YV. sa +“. 
! » 6«sefascintos KR. VB. weeces es 
Diacope sebae CV. es . 
 noata CV... s =i 
Pr bitaen tata Cc V. roa ay 
Mesoprion unimaculaias Q G. a3 om 
» annolaie C YY, ie = 
ii laeniopa Cc. ¥.. oi ze Celeb. Aq. dal. 


«+ fostescens C V, 





Diploprion bifasciatum K.V, H. .,| Makassar 
Dules Macolatus Cc. V. 22 aa Celebes Ag dul, 
Therapon ferrous Cc. V. os a ho Makasar 
Holocentrum orientale U. V. | ‘a 
Sphyracna Commersonii C, V. es ” 
Sillago avuta C.V.... seen * 
Polynemus tetradactylus C, V, e. i 
Upenens Villatus Cc. se ee ie oo oe 
Scleroparei Slatycephalas seaber Bl. nal an 
o pristiger C. VL... eeus| Celebes 
Scorpaena picta C. V. eoes| Makasar 
Pierois aebra Cc. ¥. =e Fa 
Sciaeasidei Orolithus argenieus A. V. HL... Ce. - 
Umbrina kuhlij U. VV... os ' 
Pristipoma kaskan C.V.... "" - 
re vormeri _ Via =e a a | rf 
rT] is is . 's fees re 
Sparcidei Dicteshircs &. Mull. eal iL 
tebe rina c. ef se ie - 
io eryihe ler EK. Y¥, | a a ® i 
Chaetodontoidei Chawin. “ sneu m 
Heniochus macrolepidotus C.V. ..| Celebes 
Zanclus cornatua C, V. +z - 
Drepane.... rt rr Mukassar 
Scatopha i Li ee i=. " 
Holacan C3. rear FP 
Platex secs Cr it 
| yy marcac Q. G. -+| Celebes 
| Toxotes jaculatorC, Ve... -»| Makassar 
Osphronemoitei) Anahus scandens C.V.... ove| Celebes 
| (hphicephalua thiatus Bl; esss| Londano 
Scombercidei | Cybium guttatum U,V. »., Makassar 
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Famaliae. 





Scombercider 


Theutides 
Mugiloidei 


Gobioider 


Labroidei 
Ctenoider 


Labroidei 
Cycloide: 


Siluroidei 


Scomberesoces 


Ecopelini 
Clupecidei 


Clepesoces 
C.upeoidei 
Plueronectoidei 


Lophiobranchii 















Species. Habitat. 
Cybium Commersoniu GV - +; Makassar 
Trichicirus...... mim) mF 
Chorinemus aculeatus C. V. ah a 
rT mauritianes Cc. Wiee Pr iF 
Caranx Rottleri Cc. Ven | a | kd 
FF Forsteri ‘se a8 C2 | Celebes 
» Santhoros KR. V. H. +) Makassar 
Cory phoena chryrorus C. V., ae 1 
Stromateus niger C.V.,. eane " 
Mene maculata C V.....- a - 
Amphacanthus vulpinus M &chl....,| Celebes 
Mugil.scucs eee Makassar 
Cestraeus plicatilis C V, eveaes| Celebes Ag. dul. 
Gobhius Celebius C. V. ee - 
Sicydium Cynocephalum C. V......| Menado 
Eleotris velo-brincha C VY. pray. » Ag dul. 
Calionymos filamentosus C. V. . " 
Platyptera aspro KR. V.H....... ..| Colebas 
Amphiprion ephiprium CV. .»| Makassar 
» percuola c. V. - ,,| Celebes 
Premoas trifasciatus C. V. eoeees| Makaaear 
Pomacentros trimacolatus €. V......| Celebes 
at nigricans Cc V os & @ mm ff 
™ albifasciatus M Schl. re ad 
| Glyphisodon rathi C.V.... anal " 
» bengalensisC Vi...e. ne] oot 
» Colesinus C. V, woes) Menado 
» melas K. V. A.. ../Celebes 
Corfyphus schoenleiii Ag, ae n 
Julig... ss. saat | Makastar 
Noracula pentadactyla C. Vi... ..| Celebes 
Cheilinugs,...0. eooee. | Makassar 
Epibulus foes #8 Lt 
Searud...ss. fo io he 
Pimelodus? ....0. S22 oe ae fe 
Clarias . * seeal Ff 
Plotosus lineatus C. Ve... wane! Clebes 
Belone annulata C. V.... ph aa 
| 4, timucoides 3. Maull.... .»| Makassar 
| Hemiramphus melanoroa C. V.....,| Celebes 
« erythrorhynchus C, V...,....| Makaswar 
Exocorius.... yf T] 
Sauras Badicuo. eit a 
Clupea (species plures) eo i. ar | ff 
Engraw’ ‘fo = # ee eo eo b 
Elops sauros C. V...... el w 
Mezalops indicus GC, Virweees ae on 
Chirocentrus dorab C. ¥. icon fr 
ets plaras kapirat Lac, ..0.. ee 
Hippoglosus.. er) 
Syngoathus (spec-plures),... ol op 
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Familiae. Species. Habitat, 

Walistens | alates imeatus sctho.... «+; Alskussar 
Al others barbata. 5. Alall. * ‘| ‘fal 
Triacanthus biacoleatua CY, ‘tt m3 
Gymoodonia | Tetraodon Honkenii H1.... acon ie 
» argenteus $. Mull. eee 
Scyllia Chiloseylliom punctatum MH ....) oa 
Carchariae Carchanias (Pronoden) sorrah Valeo - 
Sphyma Blochii MH. Bag ss 
Squatinor:jae | Rhynchonatus laevis M. H. ang ms 
Torpedines Narcine Timlei M H.. oles 
Trygones Taeniga lyoma M. H. oe 
Myliobatides | Agtobatis Aagellum. het 





The above review shows sufficiently the analogy of this fauna 
to that of Java. Yet there are numerous species among those 
enumerated, which were never observed by me on or near the 
coasts of Java, and which are nowhere mentioned as being 
found on these coasts. The species not known in Java are the 
following, viz.: 


Apogon novem fasciatus C. V. Eleotris velobrancha C. V. 
Serranus merra LC, V.  Amphiprion ephippiam Scho, 
Diacope bitgeniata . V. “4 percola C. ¥, 
Mesoprion teeniops C. V. Pomacentrus albitascianns M, Schl. 
a fuscescens CC. V. m nigricans C. V 
Doles maculatus C. V. Cosyphus Schoenleinii Agay. 
Platycepbalos pristiger C V. Novacula pentadactyla C. V 
Preroia g-bra C. V_ Belone annulata CV 
Dentex ohtusus 5 Muil. »  timucoides 5, Mull 
Chorinemus mauritiana C V, Hemiramphus melanorus C. V 
» aculeatus C. V. ¥ erythrorhynehus (C, V, 
Carany Forsteri C_ V. Alu'hera barbata 3. Mull. 
Corypharua chrysurus Lac Teiraodon Haonkenji El 
Amphacarthus vulpious Ml. Schl. »  agenieus $ Mull. 
Certraeus olicatilis C V. Narcine Timlel Henle 
Gobius celeliua CV Actobatis flagellum M H. 


Sicydium cynocephalum C. V. 


Consequently, according to our present knowledge, we have 
33 of the above enumerated 93 species, which are entirely 
strangers to Java, whilst the remaining 60 are found inhabiting 
the waters along the coast of Java, 

Some weeks ago I received a small collection of fishes from 
Macassar, for which I am indebted to the kindness of m 
friend, the naturalist traveller Zoflinger, who collected them 
for me during his stay at that place. Though this collection 
consists only of 21 species, yet it is remarkable for the follow- 
ing peculiarities, viz. : 

lst.—15 species are new to the Fauna of Celebes. 
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2nd,—4 species cannot be classified amongst the genera 
koown hitherto, but render it necessary to form 4 new genera. 

Srd.—Besides these 4 or at least 3 species, there are 8 
othera also new to science, so that one half of the collection 
consists of species altogether unknown. 

4th.—The remaining 4 species already known also belong 
to the fnuna of Java. 

The species of this collection belong to 9 families and 18 
genera, Viz. : 
Percoldei—Theraron theraps C V 


Tolocentrum leonosides Bik. 


Sillago acuta C. V." 


Sparcidei— _Dipterygonoiws leueo- 


grammicus Blkr. 
Apogonoides macassariensis Blkr. 
Chactodontcidei— Drepane quitatacy | 


Seatophagus argua C. V. 
Toxotes jaculator C. V * 


Muploidei—Atherina argyroteniata 
Blkr. 


Siluroidei—Plotosus lineatas C, V." 
Seoptlini—Saarus badi Cur.* 
Clupecidei—Clupea gibbosa Blkr. 
« atgyroteeniata Biker 
gg Tcoeseriensis Blker 
Amblygaser clopevides Bike 
Engraulis rollingers Bike. 


Scomberoidei—Caranz lepiolepis K 


Balistini—Balistes melanopleum Blke 
ov «psesdopterygias Bilkr. 


Pogonognathus barbatus Blkr 

| Triacanthos biaculeatus C. V.* 
The species marked thus * are found in the tables at the 

head of this contribution. By the 15 species new to the Fauna 

of Celebes the number of all the species of its fishes is raised 

to 108, that of the genera to 91, viz.: 


Percoidei 13 Genera, 23 Species. 
Sparoidei 5 5 
Chaetodontoidar 10 7 
Scomberoidei . 13 
Mugiloidei 3 2 
Clopeoidei 5 7 
Balistini 3 d 


leaving the numbers of the remaining families as enumerated 
in the beginning of this treatise. 

Overlooking the species marked *, we find only 4 among 
those new for Celebes also tgetaes pat st Raha 
theraps C. V.; Drepane guttata ©. V.; Scatophagus argu 
C. ve: and 7 dectese, ere K.v. H. Thus of the 108 
species of fishes known in Celebes 64 are also found in Java. 

Celebes most probably has a much greater abundance of 
fishes than Java. Notwithstanding this we know compara- 
tively but a small number of species. I am of opinion that 108 
expresses not yet the Sth part of the number of all the species 
of fishes actually living in Celebes and in its coastwaters. 
There is still to be found a rich treasure for science, not only 
in ascertaining the geographic dispersion of the species 
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already known, but also in discovering entirely unknown 
ones, This would appear to a certain degree from the com- 

arative richness of the collection by Mr Zollinger, of which 
nearly half of the number of species are new in Ichthyology. 

A few words only regarding the new genera formed by me; 
I have named them Dipterygonotus, Apogonoides, Ambly- 
gaster and Pogonegnathus. hs 

The two former belong to the family of the Sparo:dei of 5. 
Muller (Sparoidei & Maendoles. Cuv. Val.) 

The Diptery gonofus is distinguished by his snout prolong- 
ed into a horizontal tube, by two diverging fins without scales, 
toothless gill covers, a small flat thorn at the operculum, 
scaled joles and absence of jaw bone—and erect teeth. 

Apogonoides thus named by me from its resemblance in 
habitus to divers sorts of Apogon, has likewise two diverging 
dorsal fins and toothless gill covers, bat no thorn at the oper- 
culum, the snout bot little prolonged, small bristly jaw teeth 
and no erect and canine teeth. | 

The 8rd of the genera formed by me belongs to the C/w- 
peoidei, and has a great affinity to the genus Clopea, from 
which it is chiefly distinguished by a flat round smooth belly, 
a character which I tried to express by the word Amblygaster. 
Amblygaster has a long compressed body, a round unspiked 
belly, & rayed gills, the eyes partly closed by a membrane, a 
naked head, no teeth. 

With regard to the novelty of the genus belonging to the 
Balistini, called Pogonognathus, | am not quite certain. 
Remote from every centre of science, confined altogether to 
my own library and not in possession of some Ichtyographic 
works, | cannot positively decide, whether the Aluteres eryp- 
tacautus Cuv. (Renard II part p. 1. 2/. 284) or the Anacan- 
thus barbatus, Gray, illustrated in the Ind. Zool. Vol. I Jab. 
84 f. 2, be identical or related to my Pogonognathos bar- 
batus. The Aluthera barbate, mentioned by 5. Muller in 
his abovementioned treatise, is there only enumerated without 
being described, so that I am likewise uncertain with regard 
to that species, whether it is the same with that discovered by 
me. I am inclined however to identify both of them, since 
they were found at the same spot, and I know of no species 
of Aleuteres, with one or more cirri in the under jaw. It 
must be reserved to zoologists, who can command a greater 
share of literary aid than | on this unscientific spot of the earth, 
to remove the uncertainty on the point. Pogonognathus 
is nearly related to Aleuteres, but is distinguished from the 
latter by a large membranous cirrus on the chap, and a single 
dersal fin formed merely by a bony fibre. The character- 
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istic marks of the Pogonognathus are a long compressed 
body covered with a short downy hair, a thin bony fibre 
instead of a dorsal fin, a thick membranous feeler at the chin, 
the bones of the pelvis concealed under the skin ;—the pelvis 
of the males projecting. 

I shall now enter into a short description of the new species. 
] have added the diagnosis of a kind of Caranx which J con- 
sider to be the Caranzx leptolepis K. v. H., also that of the 
East Indian Sailor [Oostindisch vaarder] mentioned by Va- 
lentyn, called by me Balistes melanopleura. 
pecierum Diay noses, 
rERCOIDEL. ae iin 
Woloceatrum leonoides Blkr. 


Hol linea fronto-dorsali conveziuscula, spinis opercularibus inaequali- 
bas, preeopercolari longa bisuleals, operculi limbom posteriorem multo 
superanie; dentitus saborbitalibus 2 majoribus; lateribos werticis sinis 6-7 
civergentihos: spinis dort) crastis, prone caudali profunde biloba lobia 
ve ; color corporis pinnaramque argeotes. robro, fusciis at maculis 
Fees, 

D. 1—1, 14, P 2] 12,V 11,7, 4 3] 10, C. 19 et tet brew, 

Habit Macassar Mare, | 
SPAROIDEL. 

Diprzarcesotes Blkr, 

— Denotes mazillares, vomerini et palatin’ nulli. Ossaopereolaria non deo- 
‘ata, Operculo si ina woiea plana. Os im tubam horizontalem piotectile. 
Finoae dorsales duae distantes, non squamatse. Genae squamaiae, Mem- 
brana branchiosiega radiis 7. | 
INpterygonetus lewcogrommicas Blkr 

ipt eorrore elongate compresso, altitadine 52 in ejus longitudine, capite 
corporis jongitudine. linea laterali recta; pinoas doreales spinosam inter 
et Tadiosam spinis humilibos liberia 4; squamis parvis ciliatia ; pinnis an- 
gulatis, caudali propende incisn: colore verticis et dors) coeruleo, viltin 
hyatinalibus albia 3, luterom ventris que argenteo, pinnaram favesceote- 


5 in 


How? D: 10—4—1] 9, P.1j 13, V. 1 |S, &. 3] 10, 0.17 at later. brew, 
Macnssar Mare. | 
Species hahitu corporis Cassio tile Cuv. Val. affinis. 
Feoosoipes Blkr. | 
Dentes maxillares setacei, palatini et vomerini nulli, Osea opercularia 
non dentata, opercolo spira nulla, Os» parwm protractile. Pinnas dorsi 2 
distantes, non squamatee Membrana branchiostega radiis 6. 
Apogonoides macustariensia Blkr. 
Ap corpore ohlongo compreso altiivdine 42 circiter in jus longitudine, 
capite 4 in corporis longitudine, pinne caudali biloba. 
Mab. Macassar, Mare. 
Species habitu Apogon glaga Blkr. affinig, Specimina mihi 7 minus bene 
eonverrata colores nee viscera monsirant. 
rate hl poor DEI. ‘ie 
Coron alo pleryeins Biller. : 
_ (Car, Sits dorsaliieus 3. posteriore spuria; corpora elongate, altitudiae 5 
id swe lougitudine ; capite 4 in longitudine corporis; linea froute-dersal 
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fere recta; dentibos minimis; maxilla interiore saperiore longiore ; pras 
operculo rectangulo rolundato; membranae oculi adiporae parte posteriore 
lata; Hine @ laterall parte posteriore tantum armata, scutis latis p.m. 30, 
@eotatis ; pinna peetorali 5 in longitudine corporis; colore corporis supra 
coerulescente infra argenteo, pinsarum omnium @avescente, macalis nigris 
pollis. | 
D 1 procumbens 8—1 | 32—1, P.2] 20, V. 115, A.2—1] 27, C. 18 
et lat. brer. 
Hab. Macassar. Mare. . , : 
ies Caranz kiliche C.V. et Carana burra C V. affinis sed propor- 
os DuMerogee radiorum distincta. 
Carans leptolepisK. v. H Cav. Val. Hist Pois | ix p. 48. 
Car. pinnis dorsalibus 9%, corpore elongalo humili, altitadine 34 ad 410 
ejus longitadine ; capite 44 in longitudine corporis, linea fronio-dorsali leviter 
convera, dentibus fere inconspicuis; praeoperculo rectangulo rotundato, lines 
laterali wique ad mediam pinnam dorsiradiorum flexuora, in portica ejus 
io tantum scatata, ecutia parvia viz dentatis; horace squamald; plone 
pectorali 4 in longitudine corporis ;-—=colore supra caerulescente infra argenteo, 
macula operculo-humerali sigra, pinnarum omntium flivescenie. | 
D. | procombens B—1 | 26, P.2 | 17, V. 2] 5, A. 2—145 22, C. 17 et 
lat. brer. 
Bab. Macassar. Mare, 
ply spokpcec sae 
therina argyrofecniafa Hlkr, | : 
Ath corpore elongato cylindrico, altitudine 64 in ejus longitudine, antice 
aeque crasio ac allo, capite 44 in longirudine corporis, fronte convexa ; ver= 
tice plano; oculis 2§ in capitis longitudine; ore declivo, praeoperculi 
margine portico exeiso; nonoullis porislecunosis ad latera capitis sub oculis 
et maxilla inferiore ; equamis magnis; linea laterali paulum conspicua ; 
marginibus pinnarum dorsalis secundse et analis superioribus excavalis ; 
pinna dorsali seconda medio fere inter pinnas ventrales et analem ; plone 
pectorali 52 in longitudine corporis; colore corporis dorso viridescente, 
ventre ¢x roseo argenteo, lateribus vitta lata nitenle argentea, sopra limbo 
eceruleo ; pinnis hyalinis; iride marginem superiorem versus macula nigra. 
D. 6—1 | 9 vel. 1.110, P. 1] 14, V. 1 [ 5, A. 1 | 10, C15 et lat. brew. 
Hab: Macassar. Mare. | 
Species Atherina Forskadli Riipp. affinis, sed forma capitis, numero 
radioram apalium etc distineta. 
CLUPEOIDEL, 
Clupea macestariensis Blkr. - . 
Clup. corpore elongato compresso, altitudine 7 in ejus longitudina, expire 
acuto 42 in corporis longitudine; ore antico edentulo: squamis magoie; 
linea laterali recta; venire paulum carinsto; pinna dorsali medio domo 
ita: colore dorso eseruleo, lateribus et ventre argenteo, basl caudat siris 
4 coeruleis longitudinalibus, ; | 
D.2]9, P.1]11,¥.2)] 7, &. 0 | 8, C. 18 of lat. brev. 
Hab Macassar. seis 
Ciena argyroltaeniata ir. ; 2 
a ape i elongaio compresso, altitudine 7 in ejus longitudine ; capite 
acuto 5 in corporis longitudine ; ore antico edentulo ; a rae magnis; linea 
Jaterali inconspicua; veotre paulam carinato; pinna dorsali medio corpore 
posita; colore ex flavescente hyalina, vitta lnterali nitente argentea lata. 
D.i]9, P.1 [157 Vii] 7, &. 1402, vel 1413, C, 18 et later. brev, 
Hab. Marassar. Mare. 
Clupea gibbosa Bike. 
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Clup. corpore elongato sreaso 4} in ejus longitudine, dorso medio in 
nen bri ep capile & in logitadine corporia ; Ore anlico edentulo, reoire 
valde carinato serrato ; pinols, dorsali postice in anierinre corporis parte sila, 
subguadrata radio penultimo paulum longiore ; vertralibus analique parvis; 
squamis mediocribas striatia; linea laterali conspicua ; colore corporis dorso 
coeruleo, laterihus ventreque flavescente argenteo, pinnis faricante. 

D 9/15, P.i | 05, V.1]7, & 1] 20, C. 19. 

rou Masssesy. Siar: 

méligater Biker. . 

Ohos tobasnaaeltiedta parva; maxillaria os maxima parte constituentia, 
corpus elongatum compressum, veutre obtuse rotundalo non serrate. Dentes 
nulli. Capat sopra nudum. Oculi membrana semitecti, Geoae venosae. 
Membrana branchiostega radiis 5. 

Amblygaster Clupeoiies Blkr. eS 

AmblL corpore elongate paulam compresso, altitudine 5 in ejus longita- 
dine: capite 5 fere in corporis longitudine, ore antico, oculo 34 in capitis 
longitedine ; squamis magnis; pinois wcatis, dorsali triangulari, ventrali 
opposita, altitudine 84 in corporis longitadine; ventralibus brevibus, squamis 
elongatie ad carum bases; anali humili ;—colore corporis dorso coerulea, 
laterinns ventreque Aavescente argenteo, rosiro nigro ; pionis flavescente, pec- 
toralihwe radiis arteriorias postice fuacis. 

B.5,D 3] 15,P 1[ 16, ¥.1|7, A. 0] 16, vel t| 17, C. 17 ot later. 
brev. 

Hah, whee ign 

rawlis finger’ Wlkr. 

— corpore iescile compresso, aliitudine 6} in ejus longitudine ; ch. 
pite 4] in longitudine corporis, rostro prominente ; ricta amplissimo; ossibas 
maxillarihos serralis: veotre inter pinnia pectorales, et veotrales cultrato ; 
lines lmerali nulla; squamis deciduis; supra pinnas pectorales rquame 
magna ucuminate; pinnis, dorali pinnas ventrales inter et analem posita, 
caudali otroaue latere lobis 2 membranaceis ; colore corporis viridi-hyalina, 
vitta longitudinally lata argentea, pinnarom flavescentt. 

D. 200, P.1] 12, V. 7, 4. 17, C. 09. 

Hah, Macassar. Mare. : 

Species Engraulia helervioba Dapp. affinis, sed positione plone dorsalis 
numeroqur radiorum dis:incta, 

BALISTINI, aes 
Balistes melanopleura Bike. 

Bal. corpore rubparailelo gram mico compreseo, basi caudae seriebus tribus 
seuleorum ormata, serie superiore aculeis 2 ye! 3. inferionibus aculeis 10— 
17; pinnis, caudali truncata, pectoralibus, dorsali analique rolundatis y lines 
laverali Mlexuusa; colore corporis supra profunde viridi, infra favo, wittie 3 
peciorali-frontalibus caeraleia, macula wigrescente Magna sapro annum 5 colors 
pinnarom rosaceo flavescente, dorsalis analisque basi violacto, vittia 2 caera~ 
leis longiiudinalibos. 

D. a—3 | 23, P. 1 | 12, A. 2] 21, €. 12. 

Syn. Oostindischvaarder, Valeatyo. Ind, Amb. iii p. 400 fig, 173. 

Hab, Macassar. Mare, 

Poooxoosatnes Bike. 

Corpas elongatum valde compressnm, villosiuseulum. Pinnae dorsalis 
primae loco filum osseom tenue unicum. Ossa pelvis sab cute ocrulta. 
Maxilia infeiior citto caraoso unico magoo. Dentes in singulis maxillia 4 
aculi. Mas pelvi producta. 

Pogonognathus barbatus eel bivadine 18 ta. efes tough 
. torpore eloagaio, Maxime compresso, BIGCINe 1s 1b eu (a= 
daa: vane masts eleceslh: cirto intramaxillari dimidiam rostri longitu- 
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dinem aéquante ; linea laterali flexucray pinnis, caudali excepta, mdiis 
simplicibus, dorsali anali humiliore, caudali longa acute 34 ‘mn corporis botiws 
longitudine; colore capite, corpore pinnisqne pectoralivus fusco, dorsali 
analique rufo, caudali fusco nigio maculato. 

D. 1 filiformim49, P. 10, A. S57, C. 92. 

syn Alothera barbata, 5. Mull. ! cit. 7? 

Hob, Macaowar. Aare. 


Da, P. Bueeeers 
Soerabeya, 10¢4 July, 1818. 
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TOUR FROM SOURABAYA, THROUGH EEDIRI, BLITAR, ANTANG, 
MALANG AND PASSURUAN, BACE TO SOURABAYTA. 


By Jonaraan Rice, Esq., Member of the Batavian 
Sociely of Arts and Sciences. 


Ow the 19th June, 1847, I started with Mr Lloyd, ona 
journey long contemplated, but for which no opportunity 
had before offered, viz., to the inland Residency of Keédiri, 
and still more sequestered district of Blitar. The first part 
of our route lay over the flat delta of Sourabaya to Mojo- 
kerto. On the way, we visited the sugar mill of Waru, 
now belonging to Mr Kruseman, and also the new esta- 
blishment at Krian, belonging to parties in Holland, and 

rincipally under the control of the iron founders Paul van 

lessingen and Dudok van Heel. The Sugar Contract here 
was originally granted in Holland to General Nahuys, in 
consideration a services rendered in Java, but he soon 
found means to transfer his rights to others, who paid him 
a round sum to leave the matter in their hands; the above 
mentioned founders interesting themselves for the sake of 
supplying the machinery. Of this we found a large quantity 
already brought here, and being fitted together. The esta- 
blishment is to be worked with vacuum pans, defecators, 
&e., but these will hardly be ready before the close of the 
years meantime they have put up the usual open pans and 

d commenced to grind off the year’s crop, the day pre- 
vious to our arrival, There is another small Chinaman's 
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mill close to the Posthouse of Krinn, and a few pauls 
further on we passed the sugar works of Palung Bendo. 
At intervals along the road, we observed the native popu- 
lation busy preparing the land for next year’s crop of canes, 
on the ground from which they had just taken a crop of 
paddy. A good deal of paddy still remains to be cut, which 
however looks stunted and puny; indeed the crop generally 
in Sourabaya has been only indifferent, as has been the case 
fur some years back, hence the high price of the grain; we 
were told even as much asf 10 copper per picul had been paid 
at the moment of greatest scarcity before any of the new 
crop could be availed of. The chief attention and energy 
of the government authorities are directed towards the 
cultivation cf sugar cane, and besides this, the popula- 
tion has tu contribute a large daily quantum of labour- 
ers for conducting the military and other public works 
at Sourabaya, so that the former easy and regular routine 
of the rice cultivation is no longer observed; it may also 
be matter of question whether the alternate crop of sugar 
cane from the rice lands, ia not detriméntal to the success 
of the latter, if ae ny actually impoverishing the ground, 
very probably by leading to a slovenly and imperfect pre- 
paration of the land for rice, ss it must be remembered, 
that all the terraces and embankments of the sawahs are 
destroyed for the canes and must be reconstructed for rice, 
besides the roots of the cane have to Le removed, One 
effect is very evident ; whereas Sourabaya formerly exported, 
yearly, many thousand koyans of rice at a rate of 7 80 to 
790, the trade at that port in the grain is now reversed, 
and a large quantity is imported for consumption, principally 
from Bali, which in the early part of the ror finds a ready 
sale at f 160 to £170 per 30 piculs or one koyan. Without 
this supply from abroad, there would have been a famine in 
the land in the early part of this year, the population from 
the surrounding districts crowding into Soursbaya to pur- 
chase the grain at f7 tof copper per picul, whilst fine 
table rice was selling at f9to f10 copper. Two cargoes 
were also brought from Arrakan, amounting together to 
11,000 piculs; this rice not being known here, could only 
fetch f i 0 per koyan, but as the grain suited the taste of the 
natives, another time it would be bought with greater con- 
fidence. 

At Balung Béndo is a dam across a small stream for the 
purpose of raising the water for the wheel of the mill. This 
stream soon increases in size, and by the time you reach 
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the Post station at Wono Sari, at the 26th paul, is a respect- 
able river; it decreases towards Balung Beéndo, in conse- 
quence of being diverted for cultivation; this river is now 
followed, along its right bank, to its source in the Porong 
branch of the Kediri river, at the sluice of Melirip. At 
about the 29th paul is passed Wiongo, the abode of the 
Tumunggeng Dawuon, or chief of the water works, expressly 
appointed by government to superintend and direct the dis- 
tribution of water, but whose most important task has ceased 
since the construction of the sluice of Mélirip, in place of 
the rude dam which formerly existed. At the distance of 
about 14 paul from Mojokerto we stopped to see this 
fine piece of work, which has just been completed , it is now 
in use, and through it passes all the water for the supply of 
the Sourabaya branch of the Kediri river. The sluice is 
constructed about } paul Jower down the river than the former 
rade opening. A solid sound part of the bank was selected, 
and a new cut of a couple of hundred yards throws the water 
into the old course. ‘The sluice is double, having two pas- 
sages for water, each about 20 feet wide, the one left open 
for the water of the river to flow freely through, the other 
fitted with double doors and forming a lock between, in order 
to admit the passage of boats in all states of the river, 
with ease. Both the esgic and lock works are simple, 
solid and well constructed. ‘The whole mass rests upon a 
compact flooring of large teak piles and timber, where every 
precaution has been taken to prevent undermining. The 
masonry consists of hewn stone and bricks brought out from 
Europe, and set in cement. The doors of the lock are 
massive and heavy, but yet worked easily with the assistance 
of some small arched ducts constructed in the mass of the 
masonry, and by manceuvring the doors of which by mean§ 
of winches, the water is so admitted or withdrawn from the 
lock, as to facilitate the movement of the beavy apparatus 
in whichever direction it is wished. This is more parti- 
cularly the case with the door most distant from the Porong 
river, which is a triangle of unequal sides, the shorter side 
closing the lock, the longer travelling in a semi-circular 
room in the masonry, and at the point of junction of the 
two doors, at the angle, turning on hinges and grooves. 
By means of archways below the surface, the water can be 
applied or withdrawn from the superficies of the longer side, 
and the whole then moves, that is, opens or shuts, by the 
force of hydrostatic pressure. The work is one of ielence, 
skill and public utility, and does honor to the Govern- 
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ment that has carried it into effect. It took about four 
years constructing, but is well worth the trouble and ex- 
pense which it may have cost. The population of the 
neighbouring country contributed their labour to the 
undertaking, and to them it must prove now a great 
relief, as formerly about 400 men daily were required to 
keep in order and watch the rude and ever defective dam 
work. The sluice was planned by Mr H. A. Tromp, As 
sistant Resident of Mojokerto, and carried into effect under 
his immediate superintendence. This gentleman was the 
principal government civil engineer at Sourabaya, and 
was appointed to the charge of the district, in order that he 
might the better be able to execute the undertaking. After 
all the piling and foundation work had been laid, which had 
necessarily occupied some considerable time, an interest in 
the work was excited amongst the population, by a sulemn 
consecration, accompanied by a great festival, at which the 
Resident Pietermaat presided, and who, on this occasion, 
officiated as mason in laying the principal block of hewn stone, 
at the bottom of the sluice, where the triangular door works. 
The principal officers of government of the Residency of 
Sourabaya, both European and native, attended, as well as 
an immense concourse of villagers. After they had been 
addressed by the Resident and encouraged to freely give 
their assistance in prosecuting the work, a party of priests, 
headed by a hoary elder, were requested to offer up a prayer 
in the Mahomedan fashion, and invoke a blessing on the 
enterprise. This is described by those who were present, 
as having been very impressive. At the bottom of the pit 
or trough, where the foundation was laid, might be seen the 
authorities and the priests, whilst the crowd of spectators 
thronged the surrounding banks of excavated earth. As 
soon as the aged priest was seen to raise his face and arms 
to heaven, the hum and din of the multitude was hushed, 
and only broken at intervals, when, as one voice, was 
responded from every mouth the “Amin!” “ Amin!" of 
the prayers. In the stone which the Resident laid, was 
enclosed a soldered box containing a parchment document 
giving an account of the undertaking, and which the principal 
persons of the company present were invited to sign. Along 
with this, were also deposited, a copy of the Java Courant 
of latest date, and several coins. This ceremony took 
place on the 7th October, 1843, and just three years after- 
wards, the work was completed, and thrown open with 
further solemn eeremony and festivities. On the afternoon 
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of the 16th October, 1846, thousands of workmen were em- 
ployed closiug up the old dam, the example having been 
set by the European ladies throwing into the aperture little 
ellets of eatth, which were handed them on silver salvers, 
uring the following night this service was performed, and 
on the morning of the I7th, the slight earthen mound 
which still kept out the water from the new works was 
removed, and the river bounded.through the sluice into 
its newly formed course, to supply as befure the low flats of 
Sourabaya, but henceforth to be guided and regulated as 
occasion might require. Messrs Pietermant and Trom 
were again the principal persons who pre-ided at the cere- 
monies, the work having been commenced and completed 
during their administration of this part of the country. 
The construction of the sluice had always to be stopped 
during the sainy reasons, when the pit was allowed to get 
water logged, but on the return of dry weather the cement 
and work generally were always found in order; the water 
of occasional showers or filterings through the bank from 
the river was thrown out by means of Archimedes pumps. 
Only avery slight fawin the masony can now be detect- 
ed, viz., in the party britress which separates the lock 
from the free and open water course ; the lower end of this 
seems to overhang a trifle, and a slight separation of two 
coping stones, which have, however, been re-cemented, he- 
trays a slight inequality of settling, which appears now to 
have stopped. The apertures above the town of Mojo- 
kerto, from which the Sourabaya branch also received 
supplies of water, have now been closed, so that both water 
and boats all pass through the sluice of Melirip, which is 
calculated to give passage toa sufficient volume. In the 
lock we saw a bambu pushed into the water to a depth of at 
least 10 feet, and the open course was said to be still some- 
what deeper. It must be remembered that this was the dry 
monsoon and the Kediri river low. The open part of the 
sluice is fitted with double and opposite grooves, into which 
beams of six or eight inches broad can be lowered, so as to 
partially check, or if necessary, entirely dam out the water 
of the river. Through this sluice must thus pass all the 
boats moving up or down the river, laden with produce or 
merchandize, The Chinamen, ever awake to forming a toll, 
or turning the penny, have already been suggesting to the 
authorities, the facility and certainty with which a toll 
might be levied at this spot, but to the honor of the Resi- 
dent, he is not to be tempted, and has set his face against 
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any measure of the kind, considering it, v properly, 
unjust to tax the natives for making use of a work, to which 
they have contributed so much unpaid labour. May his 
successors remain of the same mind ! 

At Mojokerto we stayed all night at the sugar mill of 
Santanan. In the evening we strolled out to see the place. 
‘The Assistant Hesident and a few cther Europeans have 
their houses along the Kediri river. A little off the river 
and behind the Assistant Res‘dent’s is the Alun Alin, a 
neat and clean square, with the Regent's dwelling on one 
side and the mosque opposite; a couple of tecently con- 
structed portals ornament this enclosure, one leading ts the 
mosque, the other placed over the rond to Kediri. They 
are built of brick at plastered, look very well, but being 
only flimsily constructed, will not last long; the key of the 
pe | of one, is already cracked. Mojokerto is a populous 
native town, but, except the dwellings of the Chinese, is 
composed of wretched thatched hovels. Opposite the house 
of the Assistant Resident, we found them busy constructing 
a new bridge over the Kediririver. Itis entirely of timber, 





(teak), parallel rows of piles being driven into the bed at 
intervals ; it is about half finished. 


Day-break of the 20th June found us rolling along the 
road towards Kediri. The first 5 or 6 pauls are over a rich 
fiat plain of rice and sugar cane cultivation, the country 
then undulates a little, and.as you proceed becomes covered 
with jungle and wilderness. Just past the 42nd paul we 
turned off the main-road towards the south, and soo stopped 
on the banks of the ancient tank of Majapahit close to the 
village of Trowulan. Having been here before, in July 
1844, I shall pass over such sights as I then described, and 
proceed to notice such places as were not then visited. 
Being early in the cool of the morning, we were prepared 
to enjoy a ramble. From the north east corner of the 
tank, proceeding a few hundred yards, we were taken to 
where some statuary and the traces of a temple are found 
in the jungle. On a small mound, or what may be the 
rubbish ofruins, is seen, set on end,arudeand much decayed 
statue in stone called “ Ménak Jinggo ;" it is the figure of 
a warder or door-keeper, with a dagger in his hand; the 
nose and adjoining parts of the face hare been knocked off, 
feathers are represented in the stone as sticking out from 
behind the body, the hair is combed back and hangs in curls, 
Near it, but on a little higher situation, is a figure called 
“ Dewi Waito,” precisely the same as the mermaid looking 
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crenture sketched in Raffle’s Java, on the plate, “ Subjects in 
Stone” facing page 44 of vol, 2nd. From the waist upwards 
it represents a handsome young woman with prominent 
breasts, the lower part is chiselled in scales, and instead of 
lege, the body turns at right angles backwards and ends 
partly in a tail of scales with a tufted terminal fin, both 
below and above which straight lines of feathers sre seen, 
as if it had been wisied to be shown that the possessor had 
both the faculty of swimming and flying. /Faifela in 
Clough’s Dictionary is given as “ morning, day-break” 
and may have become Waito in Javanese by the elision of 
the final a and turning the a into o: with Dewi prefixed, it 
would then mean the goddess of the Dawn. The figure 
does not appear to have been a statue in a temple, but an 
ornamental stone let into some wall or building. Exami- 
ning round the mound on which it stands, you may, 
amon the rank vegetation, perceive that it is om an 
elevation that has originally been built up with hewn stone, 
and perhaps both figures are the remnants of some building 
which formerly stood here. Ménak Jinggo may have been 
the guardian or door-keeper to the temple, and Dewi Waito 
an ornament typical of the Dawn, which rises young and 
beautiful but soon passes away, as indicated by having the 
power both of flight andswimming. Learning from our 
attendants that a gopura, or gateway, was to be seen ata 
short distance in the forest, we made them conduct us 
thither: the general direction lay still south east from the 
tank, and our way was over cleared ground that had lately 
been cultivated, and round some patches of sawah formed 
in the hollow, along the course of a rivulet called the Kali 
Pélém, the water of which bad formerly been made available 
for feeding the tank, We here had a fine view of the 
hills to the south of us, which are those which run out west 
from the Arjuno, and separate Mojokerto from Malang. 
To the part nearest to the Arjuno, the natives gave thename 
of “Indora Wati,” and to some jagged and fantastic peake 
a little more to the westward, a anung Sémar.” At a 
distance, natives can seldom give you the name of this 
range, and at Antang, at its western extremity, the apply 
the name of Indra Wati, to a smallish hill above the Pasang- 
rahan Majapahit is situated 4 or 5 miles from the foot of 
the hills, and just on the neck of land which is narrowest 
between them and the Kediri river. After a while, we 
crossed the Kali Pélém, a small streamof clear water and 
whose name implies “ Manggo River,” and which now 
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creeps through a jungle of wilderness, though in the proud 
days of Majapahit it may have meandered through groves 
of fruit trees. Ascending a short way on its southern bank, 
we reached a ridge running towards the east, and following 
this, along a broad pathway cut through the jungle and 
forest, amongst the treea of which the Lutung monkeys 
were disporting, after a walk of about 20 minutes from the 
tank, we reached the object of our search—the “ Gopuro 
Bajang Ratu" or gateway of disappointment of the Prince, 
or more literally ‘ gateway of the stunted princedom,”’ Ba- 
jang meaning stunted. Gopura means (Clough pwe 183, 2 
vol.) a door, a town gate, a gate in general, and is applied 
to several similar edifices found among the ruins of this 
former capital of Java. Another [ visited in 1944 near 
the main-road, and a third is somewhere in the jungle south 
of the tank, but which we did not see. The two Jatter are 
figured in Raffles’ work, but not the one we are now visiting. 
It stands in the midst of the forest, but the underwood has 
been cleared away from immediately around it; the bough 
of a large tree rests against the upper part of the edifice. 
It is a doorway built of the usual large red bricks without 
cement, and rising up pyramidally to a height of about 60 
feet, where it terminates in a pinnacle that is still very 
perfect. The upper part of the building is in a sounder 
state of preservation than the lower, where at the north 
east angle a quantity of the bricks have mouldered and 
fallen away, so that it has been found necessary to support 
the mass by a frame work of timber, fitted closely into the 
aperture of the doorway, without which the whole would 
be in imminent danger of tumbling down. The aperture 
of this doorway is not more than 4 or 5 feet broad, but, to 
our ideas, out of proportion lofty. The threshold is ele- 
vated some 4 or 5 fect from the ground, and is on either 
side approached by a flight of steps of trachyte stone; so 
also the lintel overhead is not an arch, but a series of 
inverted steps, also of stone, and the counterpart of the steps 
below. The aperture has originally been fitted with a double 
or folding door, as on either side may still be seen the grooves 
cut into the threshold, in which the pivots of the door have 
revolved, a plan that appears to have been adopted in all 
the old buildings in Jaya, Much care has been Serer ed 
in the construction of the edifice, in disposing the ma } 
in tasteful corniges, with projecting and receding angles. 
The sculptured figures of human beings may still be traced 
near one side of the doorway, as well as other artistic orna- 
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ments on other parts. The usual goggle eyed gorgon’s heads 
are seen, in a very perfect state, over each entrance of the 
doorway, which respectively face north and south. On the 
south side of this building may still be traced, amongst 
the underwood, the foundations of walls, as it were of 
enclosures or courts, but whether they conducted to a 
temple or to a great man’s dwelling, it is now impossible to 
say. Such an object, however appears far more likely, than 
that this, or other similar gopuras, formed the chief en- 
trances into the ancient town of Majapahit, as they could 
only admit the passage of men on foot, and that not en- 
cumbered with burdens. They probably served for state 
entrances,on occasions of ceremony, to the abodes of Princes. 

The tradition of the country favors this opinion, as it is 
related that at the taking of Majapahit by the Mahomedan 
rebels, this gateway had just been completed as an appro ch 
to a palace that was about to be built for the crown prince 
Raden Gugur. Before the crown prince fled for ever from 
the destruction which was ravaging the capital of his fore- 
fathers, and so cutting off from him the prospect of the 
succession to the crown, he threw himself down in this 
gateway, and pronounced the following malediction on the 
spot—Accursed be the spot, on which thy foundation rests, 
and let the feet which tread on this ground be as wandering 
and fugitive as mine! Thyname shall be Bajang Ratu (dis- 
appointment of the Prince) and the prospects of might and 
greatness of every one who shall vouchsafe thee a glance, 
shall be thwarted, the same as mine. Damned art 
thou ! and every one who approaches thee, shall be as 
unfortunate as I am.”—Tijdschrift voor Néerland’s Indie 
Ist year 2 vol. p. 285. A very pretty little piece of elocution 
for a disappointed prince, and about as harmless a demons- 
tration as he could well make in defence of the regal rights, 
which were just slipping from him. At least so any one 
would think but a Javanese. ‘They however, are of a different 
opinion, and believe that the Raden’s malediction was valid 
and remains still virulent. No Javanese, having any pre- 
tentions or ambition to rise to rank or station, winild lice 
to run the risk of exposing himself to its effect, as they are 
said to quote many instances of its still existing power. 
Raffles somewhere relates, that when he visited Majapahit 
in 1815, he was warned that he would soon lose the govern- 
ment, and Java reverted to the Dutch in the course of the 
next year ;the superstition no doubt was confirmed by the 
coincidence, tho’ it does not appear that he visited this 
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Gopura. The Dutch Residents van de Pore and Beziers are 
also reported to have been removed from their situations soon 
after visiting this illomened spot. We returned the same 
way thr ov i the forest, but instead of leaving the ridge to 
cross the Kali Félém, we kept straight on, and the eleva- 
tion dying away by degrees, after turning to the northward, 
we came out at the south end of the tank: In every direc- 
tion in which we went, we constantly were meeting loose 
bricks, and what appeared to be the foundations of brick 
walls, proving the advanced and eettled state of the com. 
munity which was here congregated together; it must also 
be remembered that the place has been long and frequentl 
plundered of the ready-made building materials. South 
from the tank we saw no ruins ot buildings, all is wilderness, 
except a swampy patch of sawah, The large teak timber, 
which grew here in Raffles’ time has disappeared, and only 
suplings are now seen. ‘Tracking paths into the forest, 
towards the south were pointed out, as the lines along 
which timber of any size had to be conveyed from about the 
foot of the hills. 

A ramble of upwards of a couple of hours, in the fresh of 
the morning, prepared us for enjoying the supply of pro- 
visions which we had taken the precaution to brine with us, 
so seating ourselves on the roota of a wide spreading tree 
which stands on the very brink of the tank, we lingered for 
halfan hour gazing upon what had once been one of the 
chief ornaments of Majapahit, a noble tank of limpid water. 
And what is it now j—a filthy swamp, choked with weeds, in 
which the sluggish buffulo is wallowing, a few ducks 
rejoicing ina puddle, or a group of children baling out a 
hollow in order to catch a few small minnows! Sic transit 
ploria mundi! 

Continuing our route, the way still ran through a country 
of wilderness, where however we passed along and *hrough 
a fine young plantation of teak trees. The trees ar: plant- 
ed in regular quincunx order and are already as thick as a 
man’s ae. ip they however stand close and will have to 
be thinned out as they get bigger. The regular planting 
makes the trees draw each other up into straight stems, 
which will no doubt in time afford fine timber if allowed 
to stand to a sufficient age, and their number be so reduced 
ag to allow those that remain sufficient room to grow, 
with a free circulation of airin order to develop a healthy 
fibre. At the 45th paul and thus onlythree from Majapahit, 
we reached the large and populous village of Naémplok, with 
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f stream of water running past it from the hills to the 
southward. The name of this place in official language is 
Mojo Agung, being the chief place of the district of the 
game name, and abode of the widono, 

On leaving Mojo Agung, you pass through a fine flat of 
well Gaiccel sawahs, but #8 proceeding westward for 
a couple of pauls, you again find yourself surrounded by 
forest and thickly tangled jungle, where the wild hogs boun- 
ced into the thickets at our approach, and the black lutungs, 
in the trees above, grunted an alarm and then gazed at us 
as we passed. The ground is level and rich, and only re- 
quires population to increase and spread in order to afford 
a rich homestead for rising generations. The rise is gradual 
towards the foot of the Indora Wati hills, and at Majo 
Agung, the breadth of the plain from the hills to the Kediri 
river is about 20 pauls, and the further you go west, the 
more these two lines diverge from each other, the land 
being everywhere level and little elevated above the sea, 
say not more than 10) feet. ‘To give an idea of what popu- 
lation these rich but waste lands could support, it may be 
interesting to quote from the population tables lately pub- 
lished im the Tijdschrift voor Neerland’s Indie (9th year 
2nd No.) from which will be seen what a dense mass of 
haman beings can find subsistance on these alluvial valleys o 
the Kediri river. The returns are for )845, and as follows 
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The foregoing are all Javanese, exclusive of Euro 
Chinese, Arabs, and other Asiatics, who are, however, mostly 
crowded into the town of Sourabaya and collectively amount 
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to about 6,500 souls. The tambake and swamp which form 
the extensive fish ponds, will partly account for the compa- 
ratively small average ee square paul in the Kotta Sourabaya 
and aijolating Jaba Kata, and this latter again has only a 
scanty population on the dry, poor limestone ridges, which 
commence at Gunung Sarie. The Janggolos and Rawah 
Pulos comprise the rich delta of the Kediri river, where 
all the land is entirely occupied either for homesteads or 
cultivation. The four Modjosjoin on to the Rawah Pulos, 
but are on the opposite side of the Porong branch, and run 
much further into the interior between the Arjuno and 
Indorowati hills on the one side, and the main branch cf the 
Kediri river-on the other, and from the nature of their 
position, and soil, could no doubt support an equally dense 
population, having indeed formerly formed the seat of the 
ancient capital of Majapahit. 

As you approach the boundary of Mojo Redjo, near the 
53d paul, the forest and wilderness again give way to cul- 
tivation, and paddy and sugar cane again alternate with each 
other. Mojo Redjo, at the 54th paul, is again the official 
name for the village of Jonbang, close to which is the last 
and most distant sugar mill, with a government contract, in 
this Residency. The flat plain now expands, and the road 
leads away towards the centre of it, deserting the neigh- 
bourhood of the Indora Wati range, Fresh mountains, 
which are invisible from Sourabaya, come into view ; towards 
ase the huge A/u?t, and to the south of it the more 

inted Kawi, whilst the range of the Gunung JVilis shuts 
im the west side of the extensive valley which forms the 
residency of Kediri. Rich sawahs, but with the paddy 
etill green upon them, extended on either side of the road, 
and it was here, at about the Glst paul, that we began to 
feel the influence of the southerly breeze, which at this 
time of the year blows from the south sea, and prevails 
over all other winds, being in fact the south east monsoon, 
turned due north hetween the lofty mountains on either 
hand, as there is only a low ridge of limestone rock run- 
ning along the southern sea shore and forming the head 
of the alley of Kediri, in the district of Rowo. 

A. little past the 63rd paul we suddenly came upon the 
banks of the Kediri rivér, which we had not seen since 
leaving Mojokertu, and which is here a good broad stréam 
rolling a copious current of water. We followed up the 
Fight bank of the river, and now our course lay a trifle to the 
west of south all the way to the town of Kediri. About 
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the middle of the day we reached the abode of Mr Martherus 
at Bandar Jéjér, and did not proceed further on our route 
till the next morning. Bandar Jéjér is a small estate, and 
consists of waste lands leased from the government some 
15 years ago. There is a dirty little sugar establishment, 
where the cane is ground in cattle mills of the most primitive 
construction, presenting a striking contrast with the fine 
machinery a buildings which now-a-days are everywhere 
so common in Java. In the afternoon we were supplied with 
horses to visit the private estate of Mr Johar, about 6 or 7 
pauls off the road anid towards the foot-of the Klut. Here 
we found one of the neatest and cleanest private sugar works 
that exists on Java. The place yielded upwards of 4,000 
piculs last year, and there is every prospect of increase this. 
We found the owner on his property who politely showed us 
about the place. This estate also consists of waste lands 
which, about 15 years ago, were leased out by government, 
and now has a population of about 2,000 souls. The land 
is good and well watered, but population being scanty, makes 
agricultural operations expensive, The name of the place 
where the mill stands is Gudu, but the Estate generally 
is called Sukawati. Not far from this neighbourhood is 
another small estate of leased lands belonging to Mr 
Coolen, who has a population of 1,400 souls, and who has 
devoted his attention to other matters than realizing a for- 
tune by agricultural speculations. He is said to have con- 
verted his people to christianity, and lives with them alinost 
in the native fashion. How sincere these people may be in 
their conversion, it ia difficult to learn, as the matter is 
talked of rather in ridicule, and Coolen bimself was a tew 
years ago placed under the curatorship of the court of jus- 
tice. 
We had a pleasant ride back to Bandar Jéjeér by moon- 
light, and ere the next day dawned we were off to join our 
carriage at the post rtaton at the boundary between the 
Residencies of Sourabaya and Kediri; this is found just 
beyond the 65th paul. The horses are kept about a quarter 
of a paul off the main road, at a ferry which crosses the 
Kediri river to Kerto Sono, and on the opposite bank is 
seen the dwelling of the contraleur. 

The change of residency was soon perceptible in the leas 
kept up state of the roads and fences. Coffee is here the 
great object of government cultivation, and for convenience 
is planted in regular gardens, shaded with dadap, on either 
side of the road, not extending inwards on either side very 
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deep. Though the superintendence is thus made easy the 
ardens are not always over clean As an excuse for this 
is adduced the scanty population of the erp! & The Re- 
ency of Kediri, in which we now were, in the district uf 
‘apar, on a superficies of 600 square pauls, can only boast of 
a population of 60.228, or scarcely 84 souls to the square paul 
At the first post atation which we reached, we became 
fully aware of having got amongst a differently — 
people from those we had passed amongst yesterday. No 
post master or assistants were to be found, as these wor- 
thies had strolled off to other occupations. They have, 
however, providently placed the meena of call within reach 
of the impatient traveller, and to this our ecoachman 
seemed quite accustomed, so descending frrm his seat, 
he sizsiahiwie went to a huge hollow tongtong suspend- 
ed in a’corner, and belaboured the same at intervals, 
till the startled horsekeepers came running to their duty. A 
detention of an hoor liad nigh well exhausted our patience, a 
plentiful stock of which all travellers in Java ought always to 
be provided with. Once on the road, however, we spanked 
along at a splendid rate; our cattle were none of the best 
trained, but being strong fiery nags out of the dessas, and six 
to the team, our canny coachy let them have their own fun, 
aa long as they kept anything like the middle of the road. 
Just before reaching the post house Grompol, near tlie 79th 
paul, we passed out of the district Papar into that of Kota, 
and before 8 o'clock reached the kota or town itself of Kediri, 
and were kindly invited by Dr Heyne to take up our quarters 
with him. | | 
The town of Kediri is 84 pauls from Sourabaya, and is situ- 
ated on the right or east bank of the river of the sAme name, 
which here runs due north, with a broad deep steady stream, 
sunk about 20 feet below the surface of the adjoining country + 
norocks or even large stones are exposed by the bed of the 
river. The ground is everywhere an alluvium of volcanic 
detrio, in places rather gravelly in the lower strata, but here 
the stones rarely exceed the size of a man’s fist, and are 
remarkable for their light specific gravity, being a light pu- 
maceous lava stone, All the Javanese and Chinese live in 
the town on tlie right bank of the river, as well as a few 
Europeans at the north end of it, opposite to which, across 
the river, is the Resident's house and the dwellings of the 
other government Officials, as well as the warehouses, 30 that 
they are entirely by themselves and out of the reach of any 
conflagration that might devastate the town. The commani- 
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cation between the two sides is by means of a long and 
substantially built bridge of teak timber, resting on parallel 
rows of piles, driven in, at intervals, lengtl-ways with the riv- 
er This is said to be one of the longest bridges in Java, and 
perhaps with reason; stepping it from end to end as far as 
the planking extended 1 found 212 paces, and as 10 of my 
paces give 28 feet, the bridge must be very nearly G00 feet 
long. Where it abuts on the west bank, and just on the 
south side of the road, stands the fort, the guns of which 
command the bridge and the town on the opposite side of the 
river, The fort is a square enclosure of masonry, with loop- 
holes and a circular bastion at each angle, on each of which 
is mounted an 8-pounder gun, traversing on a slide, The 
gate of the fort is to the westward and on the opposite sie 
from the river, coming out apon the high road, which runs 
porate with the river, and passing the Residency and other 

ouses of Europeans is continued out towards the north, and ia 
the high road to Madion and Ngawi In the centre of the fort 
is a neat clean court, surrounded by barracks, store-rooma, 
and the quarters of the commandant or other officers. The 
dates of 1834 and 1835 over the inver and outer arch of the 
doorway show the period of its construction The com- 
mandantis a 2nd lieutenant, and he has under lis orders a 
garrison of 35 men, of whom only 10 are Europeans. We 
here observed a rather primitive method of measuring time, 
and of which the sentry on gaard has charge. This consists 
of a bucket half full of water, on the surface of which is 
placed a cocoanut shell with only a small segment cut off. 
The bottom of this shell is pierced with a small hole, through 
which the water runs up, and in a certain determined time, 
filling to the brim, sinks the shell to the bottom, where it is 
the sentry'’s duty to empty it out and-set it afresh, his own 
relief depending upon his taking proper care of the instrament. 
The Residency is distant only a musket shot from the fort, 
and could thus be easily defended in case of an emeute. 

Our friend the Doctor's house is the most agreeably si- 
tuated of any in Kediri, being at the north end of the native 
town, and a rising ground above the road, with a fine view 
of the river passing below, of the bridge, fort, a.d back 
premises of the Residency, over the trees of which, a line 
drawn due west passes over the south end wi the Gaame 
Kolotok, and then cuts the northern peal of the Wilis, which 
towers beyond to the heiglt of 8,233 feet. 


(To be Continued ) 


A TRANSLATION OF THE KEDDAH ANNALS TERMED 
MARONG MARAWANGSA.® 


By Lieut-Col, James Low, o. mM, g. A. s. & M.A, 8. B. 


THe Prince of Ram, it is further narrated, who was clinging 

to a plank, was tossed about by the winds and waves with- 
out a morsel of food to eat, or water todrink. His body became 
emaciated, and was covered with barnacles and shell-fish—til] 
at length, feeble and exhausted, he was cast by the surf into 
the crevice of a reck on the shore of the island Langkapuri. 
He bad nearly lost his voice, through the perils he had 
endured. Now it happened, one day, that Girda had left the 
Island in search of food, and the Princess of China accom- 
panied by her foster-mother, and attendant, had gone to the 
sea beach to search for crabs and shell-fish. Presently her 
Ladyship heard some one groaning—and told her attendants 
to go and see who it could be. They accordingly went on the 
search, and soon met with a man whose features they did not 
recugnize—nor indeed could they see them, since he was 
glistering wilh the shell-fish which had fastened on his person 
from his feet te his eyes. The foster-mother reported this 
to the Princess, observing that she was afraid to go near to 
the creature, not knowing whether it might not turn to be a 
demon, or a Jin, instead of a manoos or liuman being. The 
Princess smiled at this fearful narrative—but bid the narrator 
return to the spot, and correctly ascertain who, or what the 
creature was. She did as directed—and the Prince of Rim 
answered her questions by acquainting her with bis name, 
and Jate disasters, and with the object of his voyage to 
China. She could not help laughing when she again reported 
the result of her enquiries. The Princess ordered her instante 
ly to go to the Prince and remove him to a place of conceal- 
ment—so that Girda might not find, kill and eat him, adding 
“have a care and give the Prince only gruel at first for his 
food—and let him be washed free from all the barnacles and 
shell-fish with gruel also, lest he should die.” 
_ So the Prince was carried, agreeably to the desire of the 
Princess, by her two attendants who concealed him ina cave, 
where there was plenty of small stones to cover its entrance. 
They performed for him the requisite ablutions, as he was too 
weak himself—and scraped off the shell-fish from his person, 
The Princess sent also by the hands of ber attendants 
dress for the Prince. | 


* Continged from last number, 
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All this having been finished, they shut up the entrance to 
the cave, as it was the time when Girdi was accustomed to 
return home. So whenever he was from home the door of the 
cave was opened and these two attendants served the Prince 
diligently—by which attentions he very soonregained his former 
strength and beauty, only he had no wardrobe, The atten- 
dants therefore reported the favorable change to their mistress, 
expressed their belief that he indeed was the Prince of Rim, 
as his actions and speech bespoke royalty, and were superior to 
those of the Princes of China and other countries, but, said they, 
it is distressing to see him destitute of befitting dress ‘ never 
mind, said her Highness, I willspeak to Girddé.’ She then 
af_dressed Girdiin these terms, ‘O my Bird, Lord Girdé, 
why has your lordship brought us to this place to suffer hard- 
ships, and privations. It is true that you supply us with food, 
but behold our wardrobe—I pray your lordship to go and 
bring our clothes from China.’ 

Gird& laughing at this request, replied in a voice of thun- 
der from the clouds ‘My grand child! Ihave no wish to 
distress you three, I am only waiting until I shall have 
performed the promise which I have made to the holy Pro. 
phet Sdliman, Tt will not be long before fous grand-father 
restores his grand-child to her mother in China. I pray you 
to tell me where your wardrobe lies that [ may bring it.’ ‘The 
Princess having informed him where it was, Girdd sped 
away through the air, saying to the Princess that he would 
be happy to serve her even were the task much more difficult, 
When he reached China he rested for a while on a mountain, 
and then directing his flight to the palace of the King, he 
darkened the air, and sent before him a storm of rain, wind. 
thunder and lightening—and a whirlwind which is called 
fufan jin—so that the ears of all were stunned. 

It happened that at this moment His Majesty was seated 
in his splendid audience hall, surrounded by all his officers of 
state, for the purpose of hearing a letter read which Am- 
bassadors had just brought from the Rajd of Rum to inquire 
what had become of the Prince—but the storm raged so 
furiously that no one could be heard, and all the assembly 
dispersed to take care of themselves. The hubbub was great, 
and the seventeen apartments of that royal hall rocked to 
and fro—and all the inhabitants of the Palace, being con- 
founded by the horrid din and tumult, escaped from it, dis- 
persing in all directions and leaving it empty. 
Girdé seeing his way cleared, descended amidat the uproar, 
and breaking open a side of the palace wall, took out the 
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chest of the Princess—which he knew by the description she 
had given of it, namely, that it was in a rocm, the walls of 
which were encased in mirrors, that it was large, that the 
joinings were formed of ivory. and that it was adorned with 
yakuh or precious stones. Gird& delivered the cheat safely 
to the Princess, who joyfully opened it with the key which 
she bad on her person, and perceived that her wardrobe was 
perfect. So Girda left her and betook himself for rest to 
the highest precipice of the Island But when he had de- 
scended, and gone in search of provisions, the Princess took 
out of the chest a golden suit of clothes called pitaréna such 
as Rajis wear, and sent them along with provisions to the 
Prince, who was very grateful for the gi Afier sit or 
seven days and when Girdi was absent in search of food, 
the Rumi Prince was brought before the Princess by her 
attendants. She no sooner saw him than she hid her 
bloshing cheeks; while the heart of the R4jé was smitten, 
and lay prostrate belure her. Thus they both became ena- 
moured of each other. 

When Girdi retired at night fo rest, the two lovers met in 
presence of the lady's attendants, embraced and wept. In this 
manner some time passed away; bat all these things were 
unknown to Girdi—who at last grew impatient and signified 
to the Princess his intention of paying his respects te the 
Prophet of God, Siliman. On reaching the presence, the 
Prophet inquired what news he had brought, and if his 
scheme of frustrating the marriage had succeeded or not. 
Gird& answered that it had, describing all his proceeiings. 
Suliman then asked if a son of the Sultan of Rim had been 
seen sailing towards China to get married. Yes, rejoined 
Girda—and here he related the fate of the Prince and the 
destruction of his fleet, not even excepting Mdhiudngsa's 
vessel, by his own power alone. Suliman when he heard these 
vaunting expressions smiled and laughed, and turning to- 
wards his courtiers they also followed his example; for they 
saw the Girdé had no reliance on the power of God, * Very 
well, said his Majesty to Girda, if the Prince shall be found 
to be alive what will you say? or should he be found to have 
met the Princess of China? On this Girdd, making obej- 
sanee, assured his Majesty the Prophet that he would still 
in either of such events adhere to the azreement he liad made 
with him as before herein described—for how can I, said be, 
dare to swerve from a premise made to the Prophet of God.? 
His Majesty now addressed the Jin Kingz whose name is 
Hurmanshah. * Let my Master take an hundred of his man- 
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tri or ministers, and bring now before me the Prince of Rum 
and the Princess of China, with her attendants." The demon 
king did as required. When he had made known his mis- 
sion to the four prisoners at Lank4pori, they speedily pul all 
their effects into the chest, and then entering it themselves 
they locked the lid ixside aud were thus before long carried 
by Hurmanshah and his mantris into the presence of Suliman 
—where Girdd also was waiting to see the result. His 
Majesty then called upon the four in the chest to come forth. 
So they stood before the Prophet and made cbeisance. 
‘Tell me O Girda, said the Prophet, who these persons are’? 
Bat Girdi spoke nota word, for he was now under the in- 
fluence of unwonted terror, his body was convulsed, and his 
joints trembled, while shame contributed to complete his 
defeat—since it was witnessed by mighty Rajés and crowned 
potentates. 


The Prophet now spoke in the following terms :—'O ye 
R4jds and Mantris my subjects, who are men of family and 
repute, it is proper that we should know by the God who 
made us and all created beings,—that there are four uncer- 
tainties in the world. First—Created beings cannot be sure 
of their daily or nightly food, or whether it shall be got in o 
amall or in a large quantity—for such depends upon the 
appointed time. Second/y—Calamity and death cannot cer- 
tainly be foreseen by any created being. Be not certain 
of your continuance in this world—for evil and death, 
and the place where death shall overtake us, are appointed 
to all. The third—Wherever amongst the multitudes of 
the human race, framed by the hand of God, a pair has 
heen joined (in marriage) they can only be separated by 
God at his appointed tume. Fowrthly—To look for that 
to-morrow, which should or was to happen to-day is useless, 
for the time appointed by God has passed.’ The Rajds and 
Miantries nae thanked the Prophet for his instruction, 
and Garuda begged pardon for his offences, and asked leave 
to depart, saying ‘1 am going cevend the sky, and the 
abodes of men, but will gratefully remember your Ma- 
jesty wherever I may go.’ ‘Well, inquired the Prophet, 
what is your wish regarding the Prince and Princess * 
‘© Suliman, replied Girda, I give them up to you, for you 
know best what should be done.’ ‘Well, observed Suliman, 
since this is your reply, depart thou, and go thou out from 
hence this very. day, far away from the land where mankind 
dwell, and stay thou in the sea called Kulzoom aj (a Port 
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on the red sea) [m] which lies far beyond the haunts of men.’ 
Girda departed and obeyed the Prophet's command. 

Siliman now directed one of his ministers to indite a letter 
+n the Chinese language to be sent to the Emperor of China 
to inform him of all these proceeeding of Girdi towards 
the Prince of Rum, and he then asked the Prince if he had 
been escorted by any chief enjoying the confidence of the 
R4ji of Ram. The Prince hereupon acquainted king Suliman 
with the name of Maérong Mabawangsa, and where he might 
probably be found, if stil alive. One of the ministers present, 
named Dewa, liere informed his Majesty that Mirong Mi- 
hawingsa’ was residing on the continent upposite to Pia 
Srai, waiting to try and gain tidings respecting the fate of 
the Prince. Accordingly the King directed this piece of 
intelligence to be inserted in the letter—which after Aaving 
read he approved of. It was also requested in the letter 
that Marong Mahawangs4 should be directed to return home 
as if directed by the Raja of Rum. ; 

Then addressing the king of the Jin, his Majesty said, 
‘Let my master take with him one thousand armies of Jins, 
and convey the Prince and Princess and the two attendants, 
with this chest, to China, and pray see that the royal pair 
be married according to all usual courtly formalities and 
customs. Moreover you are to request the Emperor of China 
to address a letter to the R4jé of Rum ucquainting him with 
these events,’ 

The Prince and Princess having made obeisance to Suli- 
man as did the four attendants, they entered the chest and 
locked it inside as before. Hurmanshah then directed his 
warriors to take up the chest—which having done, they fol- 
lowed him through the air towards China, escorted by the 
host of jing. 

It so happened, that at this time the Emperor of China 
was assembled with all his state officers in his hall of audience 
in order to consult regarding the disappearance of the 
Princess, and the Prince and the ambassadors too from 
Kum had not yet departed, as they were waiting to learn the 
result of the search. While the King was thus holding his 
Court, on a sudden R4ji Hurmanshah appeared at the front of 
the hall of audience, and his followers formed a line from the 
spot all the way to the gate of the fort. 

When the Manzkobumi, or Prime Minister of the Emperor, 
beheld him and his host of jing, he arose, and taking another 
chief with him, he went out and thus accosted Hurmanshah 


{m] The Kalzoom of Dr A, Sprenger J. A. 5. B. 164d p. 519, 
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‘who are you my Lord, and who are all these along with you 
who thus appear so suddenly in front of the audience cham- 
ber? 

‘] have come, said Hurmanshah, as the bearer of a letter 
from my Raji, who is Lord over all the created beings of 
this earth, the Prophet Siliman—to his Majesty the Emperor 
your master” The Vizier and the other courtiers on hearing 
this reply, took each a hold of one of Harmanshali's handa 
and led him forthwith into the presence. When the Emperor 
saw them approach he rose and paid him respectful Aomage 
—at the same time he was amazed at seeing the strangers 
placea large chest before him. ‘I pray you to sit down’, said 
His Majesty addressing Hurmanshah. The latter now pro- 
duced and delivered his letter which the Emperor raised 
over his head, kissed, and then delivered into the hands of 
the Prime Minister, who after having raised it in like manner 
over his head, and having done honor to it by a thousand 
marks ef respect, stood up, opened and read it (aloud). It 
ran thus :— 

“This letter is addressed and sent by the Prophet of God 
Suliman to the Raja of the country of China, in order that 
my Lord may be made aware of the actions of the bird Girda, 
lis behaviour to your daughter, and also to your son-in- 
law the Prince of Rum, and also to acquaint my Lord with 
the terrible loss in ships, men and goods, which has been 
sustained by the Raja of Rum from the evil acts of this Girdé, 
and this too when the Raja was sending bis son to form an alli- 
ance by marriage with your Majesty's daughter. I have luckily 
met with these two young people at once, and therefore 
hasten to send them to your Majesty in charge of my obedient 
minister and servant, Raji Hurmanshah. I pray my lord 
to properly arrange every thing expeditiously, and in a man- 
ver befitting the rank of mighty rolers. I request also that 
my lord will despatch a letter to the Raja of Rum to bid him 
send and collect the [scattered remnants of the] fleet, and the 
chiefs and men above alluded to. In the chest are the Prince 
and Princess, and two attendants, who | pray you to receive 
from me. All this your humble servant reports.”’ 

When the letter had been thus read, there was a shaking 
of hands and all resumed their seats. ‘The Emperor said to 
Hurmanshah ‘I pray you my lord and brother to refresh your- 
self with this defe/ leaf, and pray will your highness now 
order the chest to be opened.’ When the Princess heard 
the voice of her father she quickly opened the chest, and 
came out of it along with her three companions. His Ma- 
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jesty embraced and kissed his daughter, and joyfully shook 
hands with the Prince of Rum, after which he led the latter 
by the hand and placed him close to his right band. Ho alao 
directed the chest to be removed to the palace. ‘* But where, 
exclaimed his Majesty is the Ruimish Ambassador?" ‘The 
latter soon made his appearance when the king asked.—‘ Iss 
this your Master ?—pointing to the Prince. The former re- 
plied, ‘yes your Majesty, it was he who sailed for China with 
60 many hundreds of vessels which were Inst with all in them, 
thousands in number, I have been staying three years here 
in China in the hope of gaining intelligence of you, my liege’'— 
addressing the Prince of Rim ‘Oh Shahbanddird’, rejoined 
the Prince, your lordship has done me a great kindness. 
But if I had not fortunately met with the Prophet Suliman, 
who knows where 1 might have died.’ Hurmanshah now 
ot leave to depart, and after him the Shabundérd bearing a 
elter took his leave, 

The Emperor next ordered letters to he despatched to the 
Rajas of all the countries subject to China, directing them to 
forward to court supplies of provisions of all kinds, and com- 
eyecorni gilts [or hadivad When every thing was ready 
the nuptials were solemnized with the pomp and circumstance 
usaal with mighty Princes. (nm) (6) 


NOTES. 


[6] I cannot help believing that the preceding description, how- 
ever it may be dressed up in the garb of fiction, had some facts for 
its foundation, But I suspect that our author was not well read in 
the customs of China when he wrote—and that he borrowed some 
traits and manners from those prevailing at Malayan courts. Thus, 
amongst other things, be makes the Emperor an eater of betel 
leaf, a luxury which Chinese, notwithstanding all their very strange 
dietetical fancies, do not seem to have ever approved of, 

Respecting the wall in the palace of China which was covered 
with mirrors, it may be remarked that they wera probably brought 
from the west, although the Chinese doubiless made infetior kinds 
to those of that portion of the world, The Malays who were never 
a manufacturing people—at least as to the article of glass, were 
provided with mirrors long before the arrival of Europeans to trade 
to the eastward. In the Malayan Aonals we find it stated— 
* 4s for Tun Hassan—he had a mirror as large as himself standing 


(m) That the marriage noticed by Marco Polo was the only one of the kind 
ean scarcely be supposed, So long as the Chiness Mabometan Empasrors, 
regarded with reverential or friendly fealings the potentetes of the same faith 
ee aes wets, fae ab tay would they scok to ally themeeclres with theag by mar 

ance. 
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‘t upright, and he dressed himself by it"—and the palace of the 
Raid of Malacen “ had a peak of red glass, and leaden conduits.” 
f!] Colomed glass probably came from India, since Fa Mian so far 
back as A.D 4CO mentions it, and giass pinnacles to temples were 
introduced into Ceylon during the reiga of Sangalisea, A, D. 224. 
[*] Jt seems to have been first made in Egypt I have found it 
amongst the rain of temples in Province Wellesley and Keddah 
of the following colours,—nealy Llack, blue, reddish, violet, greeo, 
ellow. 
: The name of Dewé or Devé occurs aa one of Solomon's minis- 
tere, It is a Hindaé of Indian appellative, being so far in keeping 
with other mames contained in our text. But it isa word tuo 
derived ta India froma western language—and we should not over- 
look the fact that previous to their conversion to Islamism the Arabs 
were idolaters, and the Persians also, these last being at one time 
as it is aupposed Buddhists. | 
The Ambassador was the Shahbandard of Ram, a Persian 
titie for the officer of state who superintenda a port. From the 
sequel it seems not improbable that be reached China by land—that 
is if such a person did arrive there at all. The story of the chest 
might possibly bear some allusion to a caravan. | 
The introduction amongst the nations of the west, first of Chris- 
tianity and afterwards of Islamism, hed altered considerably the 
communications betwixt that quarter of the globe and the regions 
of Eastern Asia, So long as Western Adla held fast to its idola- 
tries, a ready door was opened to it towards all the more eastern 
religions, and probably an intercourse had existed far anterior to 
any dates now extant. The following are some of the dates most 
apposite to the subject of the ancient mmtercourse betwixt the 
Chinese and the people of the West - 
A very active intercourse was kept up betwixt India |8.C; A.D. 
and China from the year (7) -s2+e0 sens soseee [ | to 
Confirmed by Pliny from A. D. 1 to 44 Tee er 
China sent an Expedition to the Caspian...+ ss+ses 
No mention is made of the intercourse betwixt China 
J and India until (*}.- eee eee $88 88. 088 FEE BC, 
Buddhism was conveyed to China via Palibothra route 
in( 3" iae & ane & mh pcos a re | fn co | 
bhatcen merchants traded personally with China, 
proceeding there to the City of Nankin, in vessels 
having crews of two hundred men at least and 
touching in the way at Java in (°) sss0es eons 
|} Leydeo's Translation p. 271. 
MaAbhwanas. 
2] Du Guioes and Marshman. 
*’ As Res. LX p. 40. 
f Wilford A, Ik, ¥, 11 ps 81 et seq. 
*| Fa Bien, 
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Chinese Embassy to the Seythianaeess <.s2 sess! 122 





Du Guines says that the King of Scientso or India sent 169 
presents to the Emperor of China by sea about te! to 
Yearonneem sees sent ceee cone Titi. ee 

The King of Kapili sent Ambassadors to China the ri 
the chief of whom was a Buddhist in(t).. .. § 48 

Again the King of the Pali or of Magadha sent ao | 
Embassy ....<0 secon i ee ee ee ee 473 

King of Kapila A. D, 466 and Kandahar (2).....00. 455 

Embassies were sent from Oodiana to China in the 502 

_ following consecutive periods().. .. seca o- 510 

Likewise from the Kingdom of Soom A, D. 44] and 511 
of Ghandara both in India A.D. 455... aces 516 

Magadha A, D 642 [M. Landresse—No, XII J. R. B18 
A. Ss. pe o4G =. a Tae. | fhtaeae ff 53 1 

Cosmas Indicopleustes, says that Ceylon waa the 599 
emporium of the trade betwixt China and the Gulf | 547 
Of Arabia and Persia in.ss.ca sone oa cuceae” | i 

aoe Embassy from Oodiana or else Magadha wt 642 

eharess ‘om sos8 anne ones 

Ambassadors from Southern India informed King Se-7 500 
nan Woo of China that India then carried on a bo 
trade with the Roman empire and Syria (4) at 516 

Arabs traded briskly betwixt Omar in the Persian = 
Gulfand China from (*).. sees res 350 

Chinese Embassy to Magadha,...es . 6418 


Arabs traded to China and the Eastern Islands in (*) 900 

Sykes says that China did not get this name until.... | 260 

Chin was the name given to China by the Persians and 
Arabs and also by the people of the Indian Archipe- 
lago.(7) It appearsfrom the M4hawanaothat the name be 
China was not imposed until about——B.C... .. 206 

It ia stated by Sir W. Jones somewhere in the Asiatic 
Researches that the Chinas were a caste of Hindoos, 
(Buddhists rather) who separated themselves from 
the Indians and proceeded to China, | 

An Embassy from Outchang or Oudiyara to China .. 

Crawfurd observes that Dhirma fled from India to 


H Wilford A. RB. v. 1X p. 44 & 297, 


502 


?]| Chinese author Ma Twan Lin, | 

*] Li. Col. Sykes quoting Chinese authorities opened Ly M. Landreste 
and other Frooch writers, 

‘| Chinese records Wan Hin and Thi-ung Kaou M. Landresse. 

"| Malawanso by Tumour 

*) Crawford, 


*} Crawfard Archipelago v, ILL, 
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China taking Boddhist books with him in (1) ....— 519 
And that that religion reached Cochin-china in......+ | 540 
Some imagine that Bactria was their native country (*) 

Magadha sends an Embossy to China...s00 econ 647 
6350 

China Emperor sends one to Patnn....00 ove to 
683 

The five Indias sent Embassadors to China in ...... 667 


According to Remusat the travels of the Chinese Lao-tseu 
shew that he travelled to the west 8. C. 600. 

A Baddhist missionary reached China from the west in B.C. 
217. Rut the effcial or state edoption of the religion did not 
take place uotil A. D. 58—and many priests of that faith arrived 
from Bokhara from the country of the Getes and from Hindustan 
to form establishments, ond they preached their doctrines and 
taught the languages of Indo (*) — 

Fa Hian already quoted as the Chineee priest who travelled to 
India, by land, and returned via Ceylon, had crossed the Chinese 
frontier in A.D 399. He touched at Java A, D. 414. 

When F& Hian returned to China the veasel had 200 meo on 
board or was capable of accommodating that number, 

Some light might be thrown upon the different forms assumed 
ky the Bali character during the periods where the Chinese B. 
Missionary Travellers Fa Hian, Hio-an Shisang, and Soung Young 
respectively visited India, should copies of some of the many Balt 
works which they carried back to China be still extant in the latter 
country, —— 3 

Cosmas Indicopleustes states that in his ime between A. D, 522 
and A. D. 647 Ceylon was the emporium for trade between China 
and the Persian and Arabian gulfa | ) 

The Chinas were one of the [4] tribea which according to Meou 
had lost caste and sunk to the lowest grade, ond were called in 
Sanscrit Chin, Klaproth says that 7sin is the nome of the Dynasty 
which reigned over China B. C. 249 to 202. But Menu is believed 
to have written about A. D. 600 and the various castea he describes 
are supposed to have been Buddhists. 

In the Nouv. Mélanges Asiatiques Tom | p. 796 quoted hy 
Lt.-Col. Sykes, the following dates occur besides those already 
noled : 

There is a fradifion that the emperor Ming Se A. D. 58 to 76 
sent ambassadors to India to inquire about Buddha: the con- 
sequence was that Buddhism began to prevail in China A, D, 147 
to 167, 


"| Crawford Mission to Siam. 
[?/ La. Col. Sykes No. X11 J. R.A. 5. p. 304. 
‘| Lt. Col, Sykes No. XII Do. Do, Ant, XIV, J. R.A. 5. 


J, BR. A. S. No, xutt p. 393. 
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An embassy under the Woo Dynasty passed through Rurmal 
sod coasied India A D 222 to 280. Chinese travellers fuuod the 
kingdom of the Brahmans to he inthe Punjab A. D. 648, 

A. D. 713 to 742 an ambassador arrived fiom central India and 
one from oorthery India, In A. D 953 pricste of Buddha from 
western Inia peanhed China, bearing tihute, horses amongst 
Other things A Chiresze Boddliist priest returned with bo sks 
from Todi having resided there twelve years. It appeara that the 
missitt s te avd from (€ hina went and came by land 

Mr Taylor questions the appellation of Chin or Chinas as having 
bee. bestowed on China, owing to outcasts reaching it from India [*] 
M4ta Chin, or Shevsi seems to have been the proper region of China, 
Chin can be no other than the eastern part of the valley of Assam, 

B.C. | A.D. 
The Seythians jowaded and conquered Affghanis- 200 10 | 


ten in [7] see eee ssae 2 -« | 250 
Held j-osaeasivn till ...0- ne oenees 00 
And also of other parts of Iodia till..ce been 500 


These Scythians were Buddhists 

But if the Malayan Annals ore to be trusted the Emperors of 
China did not :ermit a difference in religious t-el ef to oppore any 
matrimonial alliance which they had in view for themeelves or 
families. 

Sultan Mansurshah the Mehometan Raja or Ru'er of Malacca 
bad sent a mission to China in return for one despatched to him by 
the Emperor The latter asked the Malacca Envoys if they could 
persuade the Sultan to pay him a visit, in order that he might 
bestow his daughter Hong Lipo upon him in marriage. As the 
envoys replied that it woold be impossible for the Sultan to come 
eo far, the Emperor sent this Princess with a large retinue to Ma- 
lacca. Before the marriage took place the Sulian directed that 
Hong Lipo and all the daughters of the Chinese mantiies who 
accompanied her should be converted to lslamiam. 

The then Emperor was consequently a pagan. Hence too he 
had at his meals fifieen gantangs [7] of hushed riee—one Aog and 
atubof hogs dard [*] It is provable however that this Princess 
was the daughter of one of his handmaids, and if true at all it 
would evince that women then could leave China (a) 

The wife of the lost Buddhist King of Java in about A. D. 1478 
was a (hineze [4] In the same annala it is related that the Raja of 
China sent to Paralembang—([Paralembangan or Palembang] or 
Andafas, ten prahos of vessels with a request thal Sangsopurblid 
[the Hindoo Raja of that place in Sumatra] would graat him his 


(‘| J. A. 3. B. Jany. 1847 p 27 et Seq. 

2] Lt. Col, Sykes J. R.A 5. No, XID 
+] A ganteng fa nearly equal to 14 gallon. 

‘| Mal. An. by Leyden p. 17. 

*) Crawford's Archipelage vol. 3d. 

(a) Vide Jour, Ind, vd, p, O11,—Ep, 
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daughter iu marriage —aloog with the letter were 100 male and 100 
Semale slaves. Malayan women at the present day frequent'y 
marry Chinese and without the formality even of abjunng their 
religion, As Chinese women ore very scarce out of China the con- 
verse but very rarely happens 

ft does not api ear that o vessel was despatched at this period to 
Pulo Percha. This is the nome still applied, by the weople to the 
eastward, to the Island of Sumatra. gy Percha ia the Persiao 
aaj pachah signifying 8 piece or robe, bat in the Malayan it 
property means a remnant or j.iece of cloth, rag, or tatter, both of 
which etymons however throwing no light on the subject. The 
Arabs probably from some fancy of their own give the Islard this 
name. There isa large tree which grows in the Straita and pro- 
bably also in Sumatra named pokok percha, from which is pro- 
cured the gum or gitta percha /ately introduced into commerce. 
Marsden does not seem to have heard of the word as thus applied 
in the fatter instance. He says Indulas was a name of that 
Island Allusion is made to this Island further on. 


(To be Continued ) 
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THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE DYAKS.* 
By the Rev. T. F. Berxen, Missionary on fhe Soufh Coasl of Bornes, 


THE notions of the Dyaks respecting the spiritual world 
are in general much confused and at variance with each other. 
They agree however in the belief in good and evil spirits. 
The good spirits are divided into two classes, viz, spirita of 
the world above or of the higher regions, who are comprised 
under the collective denomination of “ Sengiang,” and spirits 
of the lower regions, or more properly such as bave their 
dominion in the waters, in great rivers, and those are called 
“Jata.” The collective ‘name of the evil spirits is ‘“ Talo- 
papa”—which word signifies in general all bad things. 

lt.is to be observed here that the Dyaks describe the as- 
pect of the regions above as similar to the terrestrial world. 
Mountains, valleys, streams, lakes, &e., &e., are found there 
as well as here beneath, and the dominions of various spirits 
are bounded by the different streams and branches of the 
rivers, | 

I. Goon frinrrs, 
a. of the higher regions. 

1.—* Hataila” (God) is the Supreme Lord of all the good 
and evil spirits. He reigos above, and according to lis will; 
all are bound to do homage to him and to obey his commands. 
His habitation is “Bukit nzantong-gandang” a suspended 
and advancing, mountain siluated on the banks of a very large 
river. Hatallais sole (tongal,) but has a wife, who bowever 
is undefined. He also has children, vis, seven daughters 
and one son, The most distinguished- of his daughters is 
called * Padadzri" and his son “ Ombon bulan.” 

Padadari is invoked in prophesying and casting lots, (be- 
tenung)—and Ombon bulan in the decision of judicial matters 
by diving (“ lateser.”) 

4.—The second in rank is “ Réjd onfong” (the king of 
fortune, also called “ Raja blawang bulan” (the king of the 
door to the gold ) and his wife “ Puter sawawalang langit.” 
Raja ontong has always superabundant work, and his hands 
may wever be at rest. “ Bulan, salaka, garantong, blanga” 
(gold, silver, gongs, pots) are in great request among them, 
anid each desires more of them than the other. However 


* The people thus denominated must not be confounded with the Dayd of 
the west coast. They inhabit the borders of the river of Bunjermassing and 
some of the other southern rivers, and their proper designation ia Noago or 
Biasy, They are also called Kamaram from the great river of that name,—Ece 
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great and soperabundant the treasures of the Raji ontong 
may be, he is not permitted to dispose of them arbitrarily ;— 
hefore bestowing on his supplicant his desired portion, le is 
bound to await the approval of Hatalla, which is never 
cranted unless the preliminary procedings are all done in due 
form, which of course is not always the case. It is lucky for 
the king of fortune that he need not personally appear before 
Hatalla on each request made to him, but may transact the 
affair in writing, since otherwise his legs. would seldom be at 
rest. 

3—In the 3rd place stand the spirits “ Tempon-tellon, 
Singumang, Bapapatloo, Tempou-kanarean, Menjamet, 
Rdjd hantangun, Sakanak, Lilang” These are the near- 
est to men and distribute over all their lots. Tempon-tellon 
(“ proprietor of Tellon,” a slave) is principally the protector 
of the dead; all souls are given into lis care by the priests 
on the Tiwas (feast of the dead,) and he conducts the same 
hy his slave Tellon in an, iron ship (* Genama™) to the 
““fewu fan” (habitation of the souls,) called “ Lewu AKawa- 
wohen budan” (“the exterior golden frontier town’) or 
likewise “ Batang danwn Kataméungan njako™ (“the river 
above the thunder.) It might be inferred from this, that 
the construction of iron vessels seems to have been known to 
the Dyaks earlier than to the civilized Europeans. 

Tha vessel is of iron, as Paganja_ the priest here says, 
in order to prevent its being sometimes consumed by the 
flames when passing along the bell, and to bring in that way 
the passengers in safety to the place of their destination. 

Singumang bas great power and an extensive district to 
govern, and after Tempon-tellon he stands in higher ve- 
neration than all his colleagues. All ihe nine spirits are 
invoked each in their tarn ; however, the two first are re- 
garded with the greatest confidence. 
~ Another good spirit, equal in rank to the last enumerated, 
is “Jarang bawan,” who has his habitation on the point of 
an island, close to the sea, called ~ hujung pandaran.” 
This spirit is uncommonly strong “pakan abas,” and may 
be considered the Hercules of the Dyaks. His activity is in 
accordance to his bodily strength, for every ary and one- 
rous task is given to him to perform, and without his atd even 
Tempon-tellon and Singumang, the latter of whom is also 
considered to be of great strength, would often be at a loss. 

4.—The “ Antang” (Kolong, large bird of prey) we should 
say was no spirit, for he is not proof against thrust or shot, 
not “ ¢ago”, and le las real flesh and bones, of the latter sub- 
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stance however the most, as it has been sufficiently ascertained 
here by dissection. But notwithstanding the plaasibility of 
those reasons, the Dyaks have a great deal to say against it, 
and are perfectly convinced, of their red antang (two sorts of 
white and of black antangs also found here, are less generally 
revered) being at home a good Nadi, and on a journey a 
faitliful guide and patron. He then is also of higher des- 
cent than he would appear if seen going his rounds with a 
hungry stomach, and greedily giving chase to every thing 
living, to rats, frogs, and other vermin, to which persons 
of high descent evince a great aversion and always give signs 
of uneasiness on merely hearing those objects mentioned. 

The ancestor “ Tato” of that respectable family of antangs, 
is a certain Sambila-Tiong, or rich son of a Kabaian chief- 
tain of ancient times. This Sambila-Tiong is the first who 
pursued the practise so general in latter times among the 
Dyaks, of cutting off heads. His mother instigated him to it 
on the demise of her husband, when she refused to firru 
before he had found the head of a man, with which to decorate 
the feast, whilst the soul of the beheaded was to be given to 
the deceased chief as aslave, to accompany him to the /ewei- 
lian. Sambila-Tiong was obedient to the command of his 
mother. One day at an early hour in the morning he took 
his dvujx and maadan (spear and sword,) some boiled rice 
rolled in pisang leaves, and took his way along a narrow and 
solitary path towards the neighbouring mountains, Arrived 
there he hid himself among the brushwood close to the path, 
watching eagerly for his prey. After waiting for some time a 
traveller appeared beneath at the brook, carrying a load on 
his back. Having passed, wading the rivulet, he advanced 
quickly and heedless towards the spot where Sambila-Tiong 
was concealed. The latter moved not, bat let the poor 
stranger quietly pass over, and then suddenly throwing him- 
self from behind opon his victim, pierced him with bis lunju 
in the side, upon which he struggling fell forward to the 
ground. 

Defence was impossible, before the mortally man wounded 
had recovered his spirits, the sharp two feet long mandan was 
through his neck, and the severed head rolled to the feet of the 
murderer. Eagerly grasped the latter the head by its long 
disentangled hair, and placing it in his rambat (a small oblong 
basket, exclusively used by males on a journey) returned 
home with his prey the same day, where lis mother was wait- 
ing for him, ‘The necessary preparations for the tiwa now 
were made without loss of time, and when all was ready 
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within about a month, the guests were invited in great nom- 
bers. But lo! what happened. When the festivity had 
reached its height, and the kampong resounded with the song of 
the Blians (dancing girls,) when shot after slot shook the 
house, in which the exulting people were crowded, the songs 
of the “ Olo maga lian" (the hymn sung by the guide of the 
soul) rising higher and higher, commending the departed soul 
of the Tomogong and that of his slave, the beheaded traveller, 
to the care of Tempon-tellon, iuflaming and transporting the 
spirits of the multitude : then suddenly, in the twinkling of an 
eye, Sambila-Tiong was transformed into an Antang, and, 
fluttering with his Jong red wings above the heads of the 
Blians and the Olo maza lian, reached the open dour. 
Escaping by it he soared aloft and gyrating in great wide 
circles above the kampong for some seconds, he then betook 
himself to the solitary shores of the daxews (inland lakes) in 
the mountains, whence subsequently his numerous descenden‘s 
spread themselves not om rence that large island, but also over 
the whole of the Indian Archipelago. 

On this fiction is founded the high veneration in which the 
Antang stands among the Dyaks, who consult him in all im- 
vortant undertakings, and never det out on a journey without 
Lavine first assured themselves of lis approbation, which he 
makes known to his votaries by his significant flight, for 
which of course marks of gratitude are shown to him, the 
king of the airy regions by royal banquets. After the con- 
clusions of these entertainments the travellers set out with 
great composure and totally careless about the things to come, 
relying on their patron, who, they are sure, will be constantly 
near them. Every one sees in him an old friend and conn- 
tryman, who, although elevated toa higher ronk, is always 
deeply concerned in the fate of his family, and delights in 
their friendship and confidence. One point however is not 
altogether in accordance with their notion of his benevolence, 
viz., his fondness for chickens, which is so great that lie 
always carries with him a great number to his kala tangiran 
(a lofty tree.) If his visits are too frequent, the people, when 
they see him swooping down from iis airy casile, plnee 
themselves in the doors of their houses, and dealen his ears 
with shrill cries at the utmost pitch of their voices. This is 
all that is deemed unecessary; to receive him with a charge of 
small shot is a thing which nobody dreams of, probably also 
from his being considered “tazo.’ Great was the surprise 
of the peasants when cn one occasion tie writer brought one 
of their Nabis down from his tangiran with a little small 
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hot, just when he was occupied preparing his fare ; Hau 

ee kea ii!" (ha, he is dead indeed !) they exclaimed aloud 

when a little Chinese boy dragged him out of the long grass. 
b. in fhe water. 

The Jafas are as nomerous as the rivers and brooks in 

the island, i. e. legion, and the power ‘they exercise ig go 
reat, that were their rule abolished the whole population of 
orneo would become extinct, since it is they who grant 
children, Many a wife who has passed years in solitary re- 
treat, her eyes reddened by weeping for grief and for shame, 
if she sacrifice to Jata a goat, or what is better, a buffalo 
tr hadongan”’), and give lim a good pe of it ta relish in a 
remote and quiet creek of the river, where he generally stands 
watching in the depth with watering mouth, adding to this 
repast sometimes a ravishing concert by the Blians, who on 
such occasions do wot spare their lungs, she may be sure that 
her loneliness will soon pass away, and her grief and shame 
be changed into the joys of a mother. 

The following are some of the names of those Jatas:— 
The Jata of the river Pulopetak has the name of Sultan 
Kuning ;* those of the two ends of the anfasan (channel) 
Lopak are called “ Raden Kudong” and “ Raden Panamha- 
han; and he of the Kapuas river, Andin maling guna. To 
judge from the etymology of these names the Djatas have been 
introduced amongst the Dyaks by the Malays, which opinion 
gains ground by the accounts of several travellers who prove 
that the Djatas are entirely unknown in the interior of the 
country, 

If. Evert Sprorrs, 
a. of the higher regions, 
1—The most feared of ail the evil 


: TP n with adversity, all 

inds of calamity, sickness &ce. and it is thus not to be won. 
dered at, if he keeps men in awe, who endeavour to conciliate 
him with a multitude of pigs offered in the hope of gaining a 
favourable look from him. ; 

-—A second rascal is the “Kamiak,” 

and directs his malignity chiefly towards pregnant women. 
He shuts the incipient citizens of the earth so closely up in the 
place of their hidden abode, that none would ever come forth 
were it not for the precaution of the women with child, who 
judiciously prepare an offering of rice and the flesh of pigs or 


who flies like a bird, 
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chickens, which is placed in a small “balei* (a little case 
made of bambu 6-8 feet in circomference) and properly hung 
to a tree at the river side, by which means he is propitiated 
and a licence obtained for the future inhabitant of this world. 

3.—Another evil spirit is the “ Raji hantuen” (king of 
spells and charms) who has no fixed habitation and is also 
called “ R4j4 dohong.” Men who come in contact with him 
receive his name and are called “Hantuen,” Nothing in the 
world is more dangerous than such a demoniac. When the 
sun has withdrawn and concealed himself behind the impe- 
netrable woods of the west, and the night spreads its black 
wings over the earth, then the time has arrived for the Han- 
tuen to commence his terrible activity. He directs his course 
to a solitary spot, where he throws off his body and with 
nothing but his head and bowels he flies whistling over bill 
and dale, visits the graves, where he devours the hearts of the 
newly interred corpses, approaches men on their beda, from 
whose veins he sucks the blood to the last drop, so that 
nothing is left but a lifeless corpse, and when the melancholy 
tone of the bird Tantint rings over from the solitary brook, 
the signal of approaching morning, the croel Hantuen, drank 
with human blood, returns to his cold stiff body, and appears 
again in the midst of his fellow creatures, whom he a little 
while before had so treacherously attacked and hideously 
mangled. ae . et a 

Once however in Mantangeisuch a Hantven in its nightly per- 
ambulations nearly had the worst of it. It was a woman still 
in the prime of her age, who bad devoted herself to the above- 
mentioned spirit. She took her way along the river Kapuas, 
but having gone too far it was impossible for her to reach 
before break of day her abandoned hollow body, and in order 
to save herself from being killed by the rays of the rising sun, 
she was under the necessity of availing herself of the frst 
shelter. She chose a house, where she concealed herself 
under a basket in which a ben was hatching. The fowl, ter- 
rified by the appearance of the hideous figure, rushed from the 
nest, rambled erying over the ground and returned to the 
basket with redoubled cries, Auttering about the spot and 
trying with all ber power to dislodge the unwelcome guest 
from the cherished spot. An old woman, whose attention 
had been attracted for some time by the hen, approached 
softly and looking over the brim of the basket, discovered 
the Hantuen. “Come here,” said the latter, “ youcan be of 
“ creat service to me, and I shall reward you fully for it. 
“Place mein your buta [a small oblong basket) which you 
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“carry on your back, and bring me to that house here be- 
“hind; if you find people, who sometimes have abichara 
“there [a council] don’t mind that, but walk through the 
* midst of the house up to the door which is opposite to you, 
“*open that and close it again behind you, creep into the 
‘jangkot (curtain) which you will find in the room, and 
“' place me there without noise; your debts, amounting to 20 
a Lipings [40 f.] shall be paid by me op to the last farthing 
“and you shall be free’ The old woman, much as she was 
at first frightened by the ugly apparition, yet could not resist 
the alluring promise. She took her buta down, took the 
head from the chicken basket, from which the bowels hung 
down, swinging like long slippery ropes, and placing the whole 
in the buta, she went wilhout delay to the house pointed out 
to her. On her arrival there she found a number of a 

athered, some of whom questioned her “kasen ikan?” 
Whither are you going? or what is the matter with you?) 
She however gave a short evasive answer and went straight 
on through the house up to the chamber opposite, Arrived 
there and having closed the door behind her, she crawled, 
shuddering however, under a tent suspended in a corner and 
found there the lifeless hollow body stretched out on a mat; 
depositing there the buta she quickly withdrew, wiping the 
cold sweat from ber forehead. Within half an hour the young 
wife appeared outside and joined in the conversation, althouph 
still looking pale and worn out. The next day the old woman 
wasdelivered from her bondage and rejoiced that she bad 
carried on her back the Hantuen. 

Worse than this woman fared another Hantuen, a man, 
who, as every body knew, had carried on his nightly calling 
for many a year. Since he never could be cauglit in his noc- 
turnal perambulations, the people watched for an opportunity 
in the day-time {o wean him from his habits of tormenting 
others forever. There was a feast and the guests had brave- 
ly applied to the bottle, when he, who by all was believed to 
be a Hantuen, entered and without suspicion mixed with the 
gay company. Scarcely however had be taken his seat, when 
one of the guests commenced to sneer at him, inciting the 
gathered crowd against him and calling him a Hantuen, which 
word roused and inflamed the whole of the people to such a 
degree that they resolved at once to deprive the unlucky 
Haniuen of life, Instantly all the mandans were drawn from 
their scabbards and plunged into the body of the accused 
victim. Several of the murderers, who thought they had 
performed a good work, were afterwards imprisoned for a 
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long time in Banjer by the Resident Goldman. Some of 
them are atill alive. There is no worse epithet among the 
Dyaks than that of Hantuen, and should any body be so in- 
considerate as to apply that name to another, he may be sure 
he will be heavily fined, 

6. of the Woods. 


The ghosts of the forest are also numerous and there is 
scarcely alofty tree without being inhabited by one at least of 
these monsters, Some of their names are the following: 
“jin Nyaring” (who has a hair ag red as fire and is said to 
be a true Judas,) “ Krian® (a dwarf and thorough rascal) 
“Pyjut” (with an oblong pointed head in the shape of a 
cone,) and “Behutei,” which latter has no peculiar form, but 
appears in different shapes, for the most part however as a 
dog, pig, deer, and buffalo, Since Behutei so often changes 
his form, it is not easy to recognize him and he is thus more 
dangerous. Many a person who bas pursued with a sumpitan, 
which serves alao as a spear, what appears to be a deer or 
pig, when at length he drops down exhausted and breathless 
from his exertion, discovers to his great dismay that he 
has had the Bebutei before bim, ‘which, enraged, endeavoursto 
do him mischief. — 

Kassim a young Dyak of Pulo Petak went some years ago 
on a journey to Banjer. On his return he saw a large white 
pig running along the shore at the mouth of the river Banjer. 
“Has” (come hither) he cried out to his companions, let us 
‘€ mengapangen” (surround) this pig and catch it. Sosaid, so 
done. Having taken the necessary arms and fastened the prau to 
a projecting bough of a tree, Kassim was the first who jumped 
on shore, and observing the pig not to be a great proficient in 
runting, he advanced towards it, and pursued it eagerly. He 
overtook it in afew moments, and, raising lis spear, made a 
thrust with all his force at the pig. But instead of piercing 
it, the spear passed along its body at some distance through 
the air, and Kassim fell with hisfface to the ground. However 
our sportsman did not despair, The pig still rambling and 
grunting before him seemed to wait for another attack. This 
was soon made, but without better success than the first. and 
several others by Kassim and his companians failed also. 
Thus were the hunters ob'iged to return disappointed to their 
prau, and, instead enjoying a juicy piece of pork, had to con- 
tent themselves with a more frugal meal of dry rice with 
some sambal and “ blasan” (trasi). Meanwhile it had grown 
dark and they resolyed to pass the night on the same spot. 
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Scarcely were they asleep when Kassim was visited by 
a dream which made his hair stand on end. He saw 
the white pig advancing towards him bearing on its back 
a terrible rider, who, fixing his piercing eyes on him, up- 
braided him in these words; “ Look here, said he, pointing to 
his pig, “ this is my horse Sh ore 1, you have given chase 
toit, you have attempted to kill it, but ey you did 
not succeed,.or you would have forfeited your life. Even now 
you shall not come off easily, unless you leave this place in- 
stantly.” After these words horse and rider disappeared 
and Ki assim awoke, shuddering all over. At the break of day 
they prepared for departure from the haunted place. But 
how to cross the mouth of the Lopak? The wind was right 
ahead and the waves struck against the boat, increasing in 
height as they advanced towards the sea. There was no 
possibility of getting away. However great the fear of 
Kassim and his anxiety to leave that awful place be: 
hind, yet he was compelled by the contrary ied to post- 
pone his departure. Beans had not yet arrived, however, 
when the threat of the rider on the white pig. or of Behutei, 
for it was he, was completely fulfilled. Both the arma of 
Kassim were attacked by a terrible pain, and hia hands sud- 
denly became lame, so that he could not possibly move them 
any more. On his return to Polo Petak he came to the 
writer asking for some physic, but notwithstanding the creat- 
est care bestowed on him, for a whole month be could not 
carry his hands to his head, and, had to be fed by his mother 
like a child. 

Besides Bebutei, who makes his power of transforming him- 
self the means of annoying mankind, his allies, the IdingNya- 
ring, Krian & Pujut are in some respects equally dangerous, 
since they suddenly and unxepectedly rash upon their victims 
and lodge dhensilees without further ceremony in the midst 
of their hearts, upon which the victims immediately become 
raving mad, and commit strange if not horrible actions. One 
must take care not to come close to such a demoniac, especial. 
ly if knives or spears are at hand ; their fury, once roused, 
has no bounds, and their strength is more than natural, 

Last year Demang, the chief of Mentanger, with two of his 
friends, were cruelly murdered bylsuch a lunatic. Demang had 
just seated himself for a bich4ra in the presence of a large num- 
ber of people sitting round him in acircle. The demoniac 
was next the chief and for sometime quietly participated in the 
conversation; suddenly, however, hurt by some reproach/ul re. 
marks of Demang, he looked wildly round and seeing on the 
wall a sumpiten with a sort of bayonet, he rushed forward and 
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seized it, and, turning against Démang, laid him weltering in 
his blood. Before preparations could be made for defence 
or flight, two more of those present, near relatives of De- 
mang, fell under the strong arm of the madman ; at last the 


others seized the murderer and wrested the | ly weapon 
from his hands. His fate was soon Fortean Swiee by 


ropes to a tree before the house, he was assailed by the 
widow of the chief with the same instrument which a mo- 
ment before had pierced the heart of her husband. With 
the weapon plunged into his breast he expired. ° His corpse, 
covered with wounds, was interred the same day with those 
of his victims, though in a separate spot. 

The localities or trees, known to be inhabited by those 
spirits, are called Pahewan, which word signifies “ un- 
accessible.” Should they possess the finest wood no 
Dyak is daring enough to cut it down. One of the mis- 
sionaries here was once in want of nibongs, and it being 
then the dry season, it was not practicable to bring the 
woud down from the higher land. The nibongs growing 
on the river were all pahewan. He had no other resource 
but to take the nibongs from these pahewans, the wood of 
which besides was better than that found elsewhere. But 
notwithstanding his efforts to bring the Dyaks to renson, 
and although the highest rate of remuneration was pro- 
mised, no one could be induced to undertake the task. To 
convince them of the absurdity of their fears, he placed him- 
self at the head of a party of them and went to the dreaded 
spot. ‘Taking the axe from one of them and applying it to 
one of the bewitched trees, his heroic companions retired to 
a respectful distance and stood in breathless expectation. 
Stroke after stroke was applied, and before the lapse of five 
minutes the tree came crashing to the ground, without the 
appearance of a ghost or any extraordinary accident. The 
leader of course supposed that he had for ever dislodged 
the fear of the “ pahewans” from the hearts of his Dynks. 
But far from that! "Tkan olo beputi, ikei olo ngaju” 
(you are a white man, bul we are i they said, mean- 
ing thereby, what you can do, it doesnot fullow that we 
alen can do. Several tress, it is true, were cut down, but, 
though nothing happened during the process, the old fear 
soon eutirely returned, and on another occasion the same 
obstacle would be met with. At another time the Resident 
of Banjermassing, Mr Ondaadje, when on a visit to Pulo 
Petak, ordered some Banjerese to cut down a large tree 
which was known to be the rendezvous of several evil spirits. 
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All went on well, and nothing happened during the whole 
day. But some days later two or three persons in the house 
of Pati, situated near the pahewan, fell sick and died in a 
short time. In the night the Nyaring appeared before Pati 
with grisly features, and raised his right hand against him ; 
ns bebe said Pati, “ bd parte oo want from me, why are 
“you thus enraged, and why have you killed the y e in 
“my house?” ** iene said "the ghost, ** five hast 
cut down the tree of my habitation.” “ It was not I,"’ said 
Pati, “it was done by the Tuan Resident, and the Tuan 
Palita (teacher.”) “The Resident is no more here,’’ an- 
swered the ghost, “and the Tuan Falita I dare not approach, 
neither can I find out his house, therefore must you, the 
chief, answer for it.” 

The next morning consequently the usual solemnity took 
place. A lili was fired, the Biians were called, the knife 
was applied to the throat of a large pig, enormous pots 
with “tuak” (liquor) were paraded on a large mat pla- 
eed in the centre of the house, and neither trouble 
nor expense was spared to appease the anger of the 
Nyaring and avert further mischief. Some time after this 
event several Dyaks went up to the Mengkatib river, to cut 
wood. One of them happened to get bruised by a falling 
tree, and died within a few days—under excruciating pain. 
By this, the spot where the accident had happened, became 
known as “ pahewan haliei’’ (an extremely haunted place. 
But how was the deceased to be vindicated? His friend 
who had accompanied him on the cutting of the wood 
followed the example of Pati. He killed a pig, dressed it, 
and brought a considerable portion te the place of terror, 
thus conciliating for the deceased the offended wood spirit, 
and consecrating (menjaki) himself for the part be had 
taken in felling the trees. 

c. of the earth. 

The collective name of the Spirits of the earth is “Kod.” 
These, if banded together, would form a formidable army, 
but being spread over the whole earth, and sometimes seated 
deep in the ground, no such gathering is conceivable. One 
might be tempted to give the “ Kloi” a place amongst the 
Amazons, were their long breast placed on the left side and 
not in the midst of the bust. They are not less heroic and 
warlike than their ancestral relations, but their swords and 
bows are chiefly turned against the female sex. As we 
have seen above, the object of the Kamiak is to prevent the 
extension of the human race by locking up the young in- 
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cipient citizens of the world so long beyond the usual time 
of their captivity of nine months, that they come to look 
upon the prospect of the land of liberty so close at hand as 
a mere dream. The Kloa on the contrary, though generally 
aiming at the same object, pursue a different course; they 
quietly Jie in wait till the moment when the little stranger 
for the first time is to hail the land of liberty, but then 
quickly coming forth from their hiding places, grasp the 
little crier by his neck, and lo—he is deformed into a 
“ pehingen” (monsterbirth.) Generally however the women, 
knowing their formidable foe by tradition, are on their 
guard against her, and spare neither stratagems nor craft, 
to throw dust in the eyes of the Kloa; their chief expedient, 
however is to make her fine promises, such as, to give 
her, if all goes on well, an invitation to a splendid dinner, pro- 
fosely furnished with pork, chickens, rice &c ; a vow which 
for the most part is fulfilled. 
d. the last evil Spirit. 

Tohim the name Aukeng is given, and he has nothing in 
cimmon with either of the abovementioned evil Spirits, 
though his disposition is equally malignant. The Kukang 
does not trouble himself about men during their lifetime, 
but a3 s00n as a mortal has breathed his Jast, and the poor 
soul, after the long pilgrimage through the deserts of the 
island, takes her departure towards the places of repose, 
then he commences his hostilities. Midway he standa, 
just where the narrow path abruptly turns, with lunju 
(spear) and arrow, waiting with burning desire for the slow- 
ly approaching traveller. There, on that prominent inevita- 
able point, he stands watching day and night, and never 
sleeping nor resting lest a soul might take the opportunity 
of passing unobserved. Ifthe wandering soul belonged to a 
rascal (“* olo bangang’’) it cannot pass that spot, the lunju 
of the Kukang annihilates it for ever, if it animated the body 
of a ‘ olo bahalass’ or ‘olo bujur’ ‘(of a good or righteous 
man) it must also do battl2 with the Kukang, but is victori- 
out and reaches the place of destination, 

A certain Tomogong Johong had apeculiarly severe encoun- 
ter with the Kukang; the usual weapons of the soul were 
insufficient to force the passage, he therefore some hours 
after his demise, returned to his abandoned corpse, rose from 

‘the inmates “ Buhen balang’? (Why not through ? or 
why was your attempt baffled ?)he answered—* The | 
nearly destroyed me, and 1 eould not pass the formidable 
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point, I therefore come back to get my olo lunju, which was 
so many times of good service to me, then we shall see whe- 
ther I shall not be able to get the better of that damned 
Kukang, and whether the ‘ totok’ (point) of my lunja 
shall not penetrate his strong breast.” When he had 
taken the lunju from the wal he stretched himself again 
on his bed, laying the weapon near him and shut his eyes 
never to open them any more. A little while afterwards the 
lunju was elevated from the ground and struck with its point 
the wall close to the corpse, a sign that the combat between 
the Tomogong and the Kukang had commenced; this mo- 
tion of the lunju was reiterated several times, and when 
finally all had become quiet again and the weapon was drawn 
out from the wall, its point was red with blood. Thus the 
Tomogong had gained the victory and safely reacned the 
longed for leww dau, the Elysian fields. Nobody however 
supposed that the Kukang vied from his wounds, and that 
the path to the regions of rest was now open to every one, 
and freed from its former difficulties and dangers. Far from 
it,—the Kukang speedily recovers from his wounds, and 
ners on the drone’ spot, more jealous and enragel 
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PAWANGS * 
By the Revd, P. Favan, Apestotic Missionary, Malecea, 

Tae Pawangs are a class of men endowed with the power 
of performing the functions of priests,+ teachers, physicians 
and sorcerers, Under any of these titles they have not 
much to do amongst the members of their own nation ; many 
of them do not believe that the Pawang have any superna- 
tural power as sorcerers or as priests, nor do they attribute 
any efficacy to the acts they perform under these two titles. 
Many others have great doubts on the subject : however some 
of them certainly acknowledge in them some extraordi 
power, more or less. The Pawangs themselves, at least 
those I have seen, have very little confidence in their own 
ability either in their capacity of sorcerers or physicians. 
Though their knowledge be much circumscribed, they are 
generally more clever than their countrymen, and in every 
kind of sickness they are of course called upon. Their 
prescriptions are always accom anied with some superstitious 
practices, without which they are supposed to be of little 
or no effect, But it is amongst the Malays that their skill 
is much in honour, and their persons objects both of vens- 
ration and of fear. The Malays are ridiculously superstiti- 
ous on that point; they have a firm faith in the efficacy of 
the “tik Braet of the Pawangs, and an extraordi 
dread of their supposed supernatural power. The Malays 
imagine that they are endowed with the power of curing 
every kind of sickness, and of killing an enemy however 
distant he may be, by the force of spells; and With the gift 
of discovering mines and hidden treasurers. It is not un- 
common to see Malay men and women, at the sight of a 
Binna Pawang throw themselves on the ground before him. 

T could not ascertain the ordinary way for becoming a 
Pawang, nor discover any ceremony by which the Pawang- 
ship is entered 2 Pom it appears very probable that uncom- 
mon natural ability, which is found from time to time in a 
few of the Binuas, gives a sufficient right to exercise the 
functions of such ministry. The Tight of inheritance seems 

* Although |i no new foformation respecting t 
office of Fomsng of Eoyong, wo tact ft as rckewcee ne nates te 
account of this, the Malsyan Schaman, given to the per on the Binus and 
Bermun tribes io our firet rolume (p- 275.7, 280,282.3.)— Ep. 

T The functions of Priests amongst them conalat oaly la performing some 
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also to be looked for ns contributing much to the claim of 
being Pawang. In the absence of more positive information 
on the subject, I will here quote a passage from Lieutenant 
Newhbold.t 

“The soul of n Pawang after death is supposed to enter 
into the body of atiger This metempsychosis is presumed 
to take place after the following fashion. ‘lhe corpse of the 
Pawang is placed erect against the projection near the root of 
alarge tree in the depth of the forest, and carefully watched 
and supplied with rice and water for seven days and nights 
by the friends and relations. During this period the trans- 
migration (believed to be the result of an ancient compact 
made in olden times by the Pawang's ancestors with a tiger) 
is imagined to be in active operation, On the seventh day, 
it is incumbent on the deceased Pawang’s son, should he be 
desirous of exercising simi!ar supernatural powers, to take a 
censer and incense of kamunian wood, and to watch near 
the corpse alone, when the deceased will shortly appear in 
the form of a tiger on the point of making: the fatal spring 
upon him. At this crisis it is necessary not to betray the 
élighest symptom of alarm but to cast with a bold heart and 
fyym hand the incense on the fire; the seeming tiger will then 
disappear, The spectres of two beautiful women will next 
present themselves, and the novice will be cast into a deep 
trance, during which tho initiation is presumed to be per- 
fected. These aerial ladies thenceforward became his fami- 
liar spirits, by whose invisible agency the secrets of nature, 
the hidden treasures of the earth are unfolded to him, 
Should the heir of the Pawang omit to observe this ceremo- 
nial, the spirit of the deceased, it is believed, will re-enter for 
ever the body of the tiger, and the mantle of enchantment he 
irrecoverably lost to the tribe.” 


+ Vol, 11, page 387 and 388, 
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MR FREIDRICH'S RESEARCHES IN BALL 


We have great satisfaction in presenting to our readers 
the commencement of the most important contribution that 
has yet been made to the knowledge of the literature and 
religion of the sole existing Hindu peopie in the Indian 
Archipelago—the Balinese. The almost universal influence 
which Hinduism at cne period exercised in the Archipelago 
through its adoption by the must civilized and enterprising 
races, and of which every year brings to light new evidences 
in sculptures, superstitions and language, has invested Buli 
with the highest interest. Until recently however little 
progress was made in the investigation of its languages, 
sacred writings and prevalent worship. This we conceive 
is attributable to the same cause which has rendered our 
advancement in other directions so slow and im erfect, and 
which to this moment leaves the science of the Archipelens 
as a whole little better than a heap of fragments. This 
cause is not, as is sometimes said, the existence of insur- 
mountable or serious impediments in the nature of its 
countries and the character of their inhabitants. We know 
of no obstacles which may not be overcome by determina- 
tion, prudence, a conciliatory demennour, and the exertion 
on behalf of scientific men of that direct and indirect influ- 
ence which European governnients, and native chiefs in their 
interest, now possess in most parts of the Archipelago. 
The real barrier has been the want of explorers possessed 
of sufficient knowledge, leisure and means. The first 
however has been the grand deficiency, and nothing can 
shew this better than the fact that the three Englishmen 
who have accomplished most,—Marsden, Raffles and Craw- 
furd,—were charged with laborious official duties during the 
whole period of their sojourn in the Archipelago. Prepared 
however by preliminary studies for original research, they 
extended our knowledge of the Archipelago in various di- 
rections, and, we may also add, each of them in proportion 
to the extent of his pr ution for the work. cs and 
Crawfurd directed theis attention to Bali, aud threw con- 
siderable light upon it. The latter visited it, and from his 
great Javanese knowledge, and hie addiction to philological 
socheeaes would have accomplished much if he had remained 
or some time on theisland. The results of his enquiries, 
necessarily limited as they were, are embodied in an ac- 
count of the Religion of Bali published in the Asiatic 
Researches, which has remajped until now the chief 
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authority on the subject. At a much later period, many 
details respecting the actual condition of the Balinese were 
communicated by Dutch and English visitors. These are 
chiefly to be found in a “Short Account of the Island of Bali'* 

ublished in the Siagapore Chronic/e in June F830, and in 

ieut. Melvill van Carnbee’s papers in the Tiydschrift voor 
Neerlands Indie. But no visitor had yet possessed that 
knowledge of Sanskrit, without which access could not be 
ebtained to the sacred literature of the island, and the learn- 
ing of the sacerdotal families. Fortunately when the Ne- 
therlands Indian government sent an expedition against 
Bliling in 1846, a scholar endowed with this knowledge, and 
who bad already applied it to the study of the ancient Jan- 
guages of Java, was found in the person of Mr Freidrich, 
and, at the solicitation of the Batavian Society of Arts and 
Sciences, he was allowed to accompany the expedition. Mr 
Freidrich remained for some time in Bali, laboriously and 
successfully prosecuting his researches, cullecting manuscripts, 
investigating the actual religion, and availing himself of the 
assistance of the priests in his philological studies. In our 
number for March last, we noticed the progress which Mr 
Freidrich was making, and inserted the important remarks of 
the learned President of the Batavian Society on the subject 
of Balinese literatore. As be justly observed “the eyes of all 
the philologists in Europe are fixed upon Bali. From that 
island they anticipate a new light on the history of the Ar- 
chipelago.” In England the indifference to such investiga- 
tions which continued to prevail, after the splendid and 
astonishing discoveries of the German philologists had ar- 
rested universal attention on the continent, is fast giving place 
to a juster estimate of the rank of the science of languages. 
The necessity of assuming it as the basis of ethnic enquiries, 
and the extreme interest of its results, are now widely appre- 
ciated. Even since this Journal was commenced, the progress 
of ideas on this subject has been striking. Ethnology, but 
newly recognized by the British Associalion as an inde- 
pendent science, occupies a considerable space in the Reports 
of the 17th meeting published last year, and the Edinburgh 
Review for October devotes a long and able article to 
the subject. In that paper our readers will find the same 
view taken of the importance of the languages of even the 
rudest tribes, and the same conclasions drawn from the nature 
of these languages, as we expressed in an early number of 
this Journal." Believing therefore that the day is now past 

® Introductosy remarks to aseries of contributions to the Ethnology of the 
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when soch investigations were stigwatised as harren and dry, 
and knowing from Dr Prichard, in his last anniversary ad- 
dress, having directed the attention of the Ethnological So- 
ciety tu our previous notice of Mr Preidrich's researches, 
that their importance is fuily understood in England, we loge 
no time in presenting our readers with a trauslation of lis 
irst essay.+ 





A PRELIMINARY ACCOUNT OF THE ISLAND OF BALL 
By R, Farepenicn, 
IXTRODUCTION, 


T must request the indulgence of friendly readers for the 
following paper on Bali. Not having prepared myself for 
this labour on Bali itself, I had not the means of collecting 
and properly arranging all my materials 1 could only use 
for this purpose a small portion of the valuable manuscripts 
of the priests which were placed at my dispnsil. I could not 
avail myself of the information of the natives as to many 

oints, and I was deprived of agreat part of my manuscripts. 
These circumstances will perhaps in some degree excuse 
the many, and to the writer best known, deficiencies of this 
oreliminary account. I have divided this work into three 

ivisions—lIst, language and literature; 2nd, religion, wor- 
ship and cremation; 3rd, castes and royal races. With this 
is given a short description of the Balinese calendar, and, as 
illustrative of the lithographed manuscript Wretta-Santyaya, 
an enumeration of the Kawi-Metra. 

In the Tijdschrift voor Neerlands-Indie 9.3.340, an ex- 
planation from the Sanserit is given of the name Bali in the 
paper “Usana Bavi’’:—subsequently the title of a work, Bali 
San;raha, became known to the writer. This work, which 
however appears no longer to exist, was presented by a 
pandita to one of the Kings of Bali. The name is explain- 
ed thus.—Sali—wis-esa, sanyraha=humpulan. Following 
the Indian manner of composition, where the word in the 
oblique case is placed before that in the nominative, ‘it is to 
be explained thus,—The gathering of the excelient (heroes.) 
With this the Sanserit sangyreehs entirely agrees. Bali is 
then not to be nonatilered, as “offering, but as the nomi- 
native of the theme dalin, a strong person, powerful, a hero. 
The name #elj signifies thus a hero, and the name of the 

fT [twill appear ia Dutch in o forthcoming volume of the Transactions of 


the Hatavian Society, but Mr Freidrich's kindoes in sending os proof sheate 
*uables us to give it without waiting for che publication of that rolame, 
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country given in Usana-Bali, Bali Angka, “ the shoot of 
heroes,” is avery beantiful denomination of the holy land, 
and one which expresses the bold spirit of the nation, 

Crawfurd and Raffles first drew attention to the great 
importance of Bali in a religious and scientific respect. 
after their time little progress was made towards a know- 
ledge of the island, and we have considered the Balinese, 
from their wanting that courtesy which the Javanese exhibit 
(which however oaly shows their submissive character) as 
a rude uncivilized people, from the knowledge of whom not 
much wus to be expected. We cann.t indeed say that the 
wh le population of Boalt, in arta, (wherein they clearly are 
behind,) or in science, stand above the Javanese, but the 

tiests bring before our eye the stage at which they stood 
before the introduction of Mahomedanism on Java. They 
are also the only remaining preservers of the old literature 
and religion, ‘lo them must every one repair who desires 
the elucidation of the Kawi. They are the expounders of 
all laws and institutions ; and of the knowledge of antiquity 
they have scarcely lost or forgotten any thing from their 
faithful adherence to traditions. 

In the expression of Javanese and Sanserit letters by 
Tutch letters we have used the French-Dutch system, 
which, particularly as concerns the palatal letters, comes 
nearest to the real pronunciation of the inhabitants of Java 
and Ball. 

Should circumstances permit, the writer hopes, after some 
time, to follow up this preliminary account by an extended 
work on this remarkable island. 


LAYGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 


The language of Buli, like that of Java, is divided into a 
High and a Low, the first being spoken by the lower to the 
higher orders, and the last by the higher to the lower. The 
High Language is nearly pure Javanese, but it does not 
entirely agree with the present High Jwanese. It posseases 
many words which now belong to the Low Tongue of Java, 
while other High Javanese words cannot be used in it with- 
cut giving offence, It is thus easy for a Javanese to 
understand the High Language of Bali, but he is not able 
to speak it with purity. "The Low Tongue, on the other 
hand, has very little in common with the Javanese, and it 
agrees more with the Malayan and Sundanese, so that it is 
easily learned by men from western Java. This language 
is that of the original inhabitants of Bali before the arrival 
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of the Javanese. It has naturally undergone some changes, 
but in general we find in it a rude Polynesian dialect, which, 
by the recognized relationship of all these languages, agrees 
most with the least polished dialects, the Sundanese and 
original Malay; while it is far behind, and greatly differs 
from, the polished language of Java, which, in the course 
of more than a thousand years, has been brought to ita 
present refinement. On Bali for four hundred yeara there 
were yet savages or half savages without a finely elaburated 
language. ‘The same we may suppose to have been the 
case with the Malays before the reception of Muahoma- 
danism, and with the Sundanese before the kingdom of 
Padyadyaim came into existence. From this alone, that is, 
from the original relationship between all the languages 
from Sumatra to Bali and tiither to the east, which was 
only distinctly preserved where the people remained in a 
lower stage of civilization, we may.explain the agreement 
between the Low Balinese tongue and the Sundanese and 
Malayan ; an immigration of Sundanese or Malays into Bali 
is not at all to be thought of. The Javanese conquerors 
found this language the prevailing one on Bali and could not 
expel it, and for this reason in particular that the populu- 
tion of Bali was very wumerous, and was brought under 
subjection more by the greater civilization of the Javanese 
than by the force of arms. The Javanese conquerors pre- 
served as a high language the Javanese which they brought 
with them; for their intercourse with the people of the land 
they had to learn the original Polynesian tongue, which alone 
wna spoken by the former, and which to this day has a wider 
prevalence on Bali than the low language on Java. It is 
etill exceedingly difficult for a common mun to express 
himeelf intelligibly in the high language; and to speak 
to each rank of a higher or lower degree with full 
conformity to the laws of politeness, is an accomplishment 
which many even of the young princes have not attained. 
The agreement between the balinese and the Sundanese 
does not confine itself to words alone. Both have also only 
18 letters, while the Javanese possess 20; these 18 were as 
much as the Polynesian organ originally required; the se- 
cond d and f are properly foreign to these languages, and 
the distinct pronunciation which the Javanese give to 
them is not easily discriminated by the ear. Notwithstand- 
ing these characters, as well as the capital letters in the 
writing of the Balinese, are only used to express the 
corresponding Sanskrit characters f¢ (cerebral) and d or dh, 
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in the same mauner as the aksara murda or g'de, the ca- 
pital letters of Cornets de Groot. Further, the Sundanese 
and Balinese agree in preserving the pure pronunciation of 
the vowel a in all eases, where the Javanese corrupt it to 0 (°) 
The @ is also in these languages as in the Sanskrit, of 
far greater range and predominance than the other vowels. 
The only degeneration is to pepef , and this may also be 
considered lesa as a short 2 than ashort ejaculated @ which is 
commonly used with a nazal sound following it (m or n 
and ng.) 

The language of Java must originally have possessed a 
closer relationship to the Balinese. This we conclude prin- 
cipally from the appearance of Malay, and also (following 
Humboldt I. 198) ‘Tagala words, in the Kawi. At the 
period when the Kawi formed itself, the Javanese language 
could not yet have been so refined as it might have been if 
it had been formed in the course of ages in civilized Hindu 
states. ‘The Malay words of the Kawi, which do not exhi- 
bit themeelves in the present Javanese, are original Poly- 
nesiun, and reveal to us the union which ance existed 
between the languages of Sumatra, western and eastern 
Java, Bali and probably all the eastern islands, and which 
chiefly in the eastern or proper Java alone has been obscur- 
ed by a higher civilization. The influence of the polished 
Javanese has also, it is true, made itself felt in the Sunda 
territories, but the high language of those parts is far less 
developed than that of Java; it probably first began with 
the establishment of the kingdom of Pajajaren; as on Bali 
with the arrival of the Javanese. On the last the division 
into castes operated most, which rendered necessary & su- 
bordination in the manner of speaking also. By the Java- 
nese however must the language have heen rendered so 
complicated, since it was developed by them during more 
than a thousand years, A fathie knowledge of the lan- 
guages cast of Java will probably still more confirm this 
position: fhe languages of all these islands are dialects 
differing little from each other, which have departed the less 
Jrom the original parent the less and the later the people 
have received Hindu civilisation, Besides the spoken lan- 
guages we have on Bali the written language; this is in 
poems, with the exception of the more new, the Kawi, and 
in the sacred writings of the priests, the Sanskrit. 

Humboldt (I. 188-203) has written best on the origin of 
the Kawi language. Some modifications however in the 
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conclusions of Humboldt must be introduced by the fact that 
ure Sanskrit writings are still found with the priests on 
Ball. 


Kawt is explained by Humboldt to be “ poetical language” 
(Kawt “a poet,” kawya “a poem.) With this explanation 
that of the Balinese agrees ; they say that Kawin or Kaka- 
win signifies “to make comparisons” * to speak in compa- 
rison. ‘This is the mode in which poetry is formed; com- 
parisons are the ornaments and marks of poetry. The 
explanation of the Javanese by MAawi (strong) scarcely 
needs to be mentioned. Khawi is an Arabic word; first 
known in Java in the Mahomedan era, and in Bali notat ull. 
How could the Arabs have given the name to a language 
which they neither produced nor cultivated, but on the con- 
trary have destroyed, becaus: it was the prop of Hinduism 
and of all the institutions on Java which the Arabs sought 
to overthrow and cast into oblivion? The Arabs and their 
followers have succeeded so well, that the Kawi no longer 
exists on Java, and Kawi works have nearly disappeared, 
whilst it has been abundantly and carefully preserved on Bali. 
The verb kawin or kakawin has been applied to the words 
which, under that name,are used by the Balinese in m arriage 


songs, while it reminds us of the Malay £awin (to marry ) 
Both words, the Balinese and the Malayan, appear to be 


referrible to the same Sanskrit word. From kawya by the 
suffixing of the Polynesian an, kawyan is formed ; this, by the 
contraction of ya to ¢ commonly (however improperly) used 
in Java, gives £awen, and from this, by a careless pronun- 
ciation with the common permutation of e and é, are formed 
kawin and kakawin, This is then at once the Balinese 
word for “‘ poetry” and the Malay for “ tu marry,” because 
the marriage songs (4ymenaea) form a principal part of 
the festivity, and that which most strikes the ear. Res- 
peers Se origin of the Kawi language some new ideas 
must be introduced. The priests do not hold the Kawi 
but the Sanskrit as the sacred language; this language is 
still found on Baliin the vedas, the Brahmandapurana and 
other mystic writings (fufur.) We cannot therefore; 
with Crawfurd who considered that the Kawi was the lan- 
Bunge of the priests (Crawf. Arch, II, 17, 18,] 

he Hindus, and particularly the Hindu-Brahmans who 
came to Java, brought with them the Sanskrit in their an- 
cred writings, and perhaps also a Prakrit dialect, That they 
knew and could speak a Prakrit dialect may be concluded 
from the comparatively late pericds of their arrival from 
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India, which we place at highest 500 years after Christ ; 
at that time however the Sanskrit had been at least S00 
years a dead Innguage in India. Against this idea, that 
they spoke Prakrit, pleads strongly the fact that we do not 
find a single Prakrit word in the Polynesian languazes, 
that none of the assimilations, contractions and elisions 
which characterise the Prakrit appear in the Indian words 
of the Kawi; but it is this very fact which points the way 
to an explanation of the origin of the Kawi. 

In the Sanskrit words on Jaya and Bali we find corrup- 
tions, which have not originated in an Indian mode. To 
this class belong the contraction of wa to o, ya to ¢, the 
indistinct pronunciat on, and the permutation thence arising, 
of w and o, of i and e; further the permutation of ra and re 
(kérrét, formerly recognized by me as ri-vocalis) which 
however like the preceding corruption never appears in 
good Balinese mannzcripts. To this class belong also the 
corruption of the prefix pra into par and per; the omission 
of the initial a in Sanskrit words, for example nugraha for 
anuyraho, which they interchange with the non-significant 
initial letter a of ‘Seevatas verbs. The pronunciation of 
Anusuara as ng, ex. gr. in ong, should not be ascribed to a 
corruption ; this pronunciation appears to stand nearest to 
the unsettled sound of the Indian letters, The change of 
the Indian w to 4 in Bgasa, Balmiki, Baruna is to be consid 
ered dess as a corruption than as an accommodation of the 
Sanskrit idiom forthe preservation of the vocalic pronuncia- 
tion, We thus believe that the few changes in Sanskrit words 
have had their origin in Java, and that not a single Prakrit 
word has been introduced into the lan- guage of that island. 

Thus the Hindu immigrants into Java, though they cer- 
tainly spoke the Prakrit, as we must presume if we consi- 
der the time of their arrival, appear to have abandoned 
that language at once and adopted the dialect of the country. 
The reason for thiy must be sovght in the circumstance of 
the Hindus arriving but in emall numbers and finding a large 
population of natives ; further, in their being partly Budhists, 
the adherents of which creed always adopted the man- 
ners aud language of the nation to be converted, in the differ- 
ent countries into which they came. By the Budhists 
the devotees of Brama were likewise compelled to yield with 
regard to language, in order not to irritate the people whom 
yen wished to subject to their own worship and institutions, 
and to give thereby full play to the Budbists. Thus Bud- 
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hists and Gramins lived together in Java on peaceful 
terms, and the worship of either became not indeed blend- 
ed, but augmented and modified by the dogmas of the 
other. We have noticed this already on an earlier occa- 
sion when viewing the ruins of Frambanan and Boro Bodo; 
in the course of this report more distinct proofs will be given 
of this hypothesis in different places, The Kawi-works are 
written partly by Sivaites, partly by Budhists; both use the 
same dialect, and the works of both are held in high regard 
by the people, though the Siva-Brahmins appear to enter- 
tain a predilection for the genuine Sivaitish works. 

Those friendly relations appear to be one of the chief 
causes of the existence of the Kawi language. The intro- 
duction of a foreign language was not practicable on account 
of the Budhists, still the necessity was felt of augmenting 
the dialect of the country in order to express, in the 
tracts written for the people, ideas relating to worship and 
science, for which no terms werethen existing. In this 
way the people became accustomed to a number of Sanskrit 
words employed by their instructors in religion, and by 
gradually introducing more and more foreign words, a dis - 
tinct language was formed, destined exclusively for scriptures 
and aching. This language could not of course adopt the 
inflexion of the Sanskrit, for, in order to understand it, the 
geen ought to have been made acquainted with the entire 

anskrit grammar, which would have been too troublesome 
with a nation like the Javanese to acquire, and moreover the 
imparting of it was not for the interest of the priests, whose 
secret writings, containing unadulterated Sanskrit forms, 
remained unintelligible for the rest of the people. 

The Budhists forming the Kawi without introduction 
of words from the Prakrit, seems also to prove that 
their secret writings were contained in the Sanskrit. In 
Ceylon and the further part of the Indian peninsula the 
books of the Budhists were composed in Pali (a dialect 
of the Prakrit); but in China and Tibet in Sanskrit; the 
promulgation took place earlier in the northern parts than in 
those towards the south, and for that reason the books were 
still written in the ancient sacred language of all India. Tf, 
therefore the Budhists brought their books to Java composed 
in the Sanskrit dialect, their introduction must have been 
comparatively of an old date. It has been observed already 
that this newly formed dialect was chiefly intended for the 
converts of the nation, whilst the priests preserved in the 
Sanskrit the books on worship used by them alone (the 
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Vedas,) and whatever they wished to keep secret from the 
peoole (Brahmandaporana and the Tuturs.) 

The Kawi contained all these works by which the ideas 
of worship and the cherished mythology of the priests were 
communicated to the people. It thus became a sacred lan- 
guege to the people, and the holiness attached itself to all the 
words, principally however to the Sanskrit, which were 
rendered conspicuous by capital letters (the aksara g'de or 
murda). For the priests of Bali this language is that of 
pleasure ; they always use it for their poetical compositions ; 
almost every one of them composes a poem of greater or leas 
extent which is communicated to their colleagues or scholars. 
But the Kawi is not sacred tothem; they greatly distinguish 
between Kawi and Sfoée. Sloka is the usual Epic measure 
of India, in which at Bali the Mant: as (secret writings) and 
also the Vedas are composed. The name Sanskreta, as 
significative of the language, is unknown in Bali. It is not 
even of a very old date in India having come into use to 
contradistinguish it from the Pratreta, the vulgar languange. 
S/uka (the measure used in the Epic poems of India) is used 
at present in Bali as the denomination of the works composed 
in that measure, the language of which is Sanskrit. Those 
are sacred and must be kept hidden from the people /rahasya.) 
The Kawi has various epochs ; in the opiuion of the Balinese 
there are three principal ones, viz: 

1. The epoch of Ayer Langgia; in the compositions of 
his age, according to the Siva Brahmine, the Kawi appears in 
the most beautiful and oldest form. Hereigned in Kediri and 
was one of the ancestors of Jayabaya. In his time the wor- 
slip of Siva seems to have been predominant. 

2.—The epoch of Jayabaya ; of his time is the Barata 
Fudda, less esteemed than, for instance, the WiwuAa, and 
indeed of a more recent style, also many works of Budhist 
authors, His period cannot be ascertained from the 
Balinese records; according to them he reigned in Barata 
Warsa (India), but this is the India transferred by the Ba- 
rata Yudda intoJava. His period would appear to comprise 
several dynasties, since so many works are ascribed to him, 

3.—The epoch of Majapahit, where we meet with still grea- 
ter admixtures of the vulgar language, and less acquaintance 
with the riches of the Sanskrit. This period is succeeded by 
a fourth one, formed by the continued compositions of the 
pow and some princes on Bali. These, at least the priests, 

ave preserved the knowledge of the Kawi and even aug- 
mented it by new Sanskrit expressions, which they take 
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from the secret writings. From this we are inclined to 
trace their immigration into Bali and the large stock of 
knowledge they are still in possession of, to another part of 
Java, perhaps Kediri, and not to Majapahit. The tale of 
Siva Bramins having cometo that empire from India shortly 
before the destruction of Majapahit is altogether unknown in 
Bali. How is it, moreover, possible that those Brahmins 
should have acquired so speedily the knowledge of the Kawi 
and of the native language ? ‘The priests of Bali have been 
in Majapahit, how long is uncertain; but they descended 
from Kediri, and from thence probably was it that they 
brought their greater knowledge. These accounts can be 
brought into accordance with the account in question of the 
arrival of Siva Brahmins at Majapahit, if we bere likewise 
bear in mind the transfer of Baratawarsa into Java—Kediri 
with its king Jayabaya lay in Baratawarsa; Majapahit 
seems not to have been comprised in it. 

The literature of Bali from its nature ia divisible into 

1.—Sanskrit works with Balinese paraphrase; they include 
the Vedas, the Brakmandapurana, and the greatest part of 
the Tufurs. | 

2—Kawi works: (a) the epics sacred to the people, viz., 
the Ramayana, Uttarakanda and the Parvas:—(b) the 
lichter Kawi poetry, as the Wiwaha, Barata Yudha &c. 

3 —Javanese-Balinese compositions, written partly in the 
native meagure, (Kidong,) such as Jalat, partly in prose, 
as the historical narratives Ken/iangrof, Hangga Lawe, 
Usana, Pamendanga. 

Some of the works in prose, especially the law books, can- 
not be classed in the thind category ; ams exhibit the ancient 
language strongly intermixed with Sanskrit, yet they cannot 
be called Kawi-works, from the absence of measure, and this 
alone is the characteristic of the Kawi language. From thia 
also the poetical language is assured. 

To the accents which are used in the writings of Bali (vid. 
Tijdsbrift 9. 3. 254-56) must here be added a sign for the 
long 6 differing from the ordinary Suku, and everywhere used 
in good manuscripts, where the Sanskrit exhibits the long wu. 
This long wis called Sufw tlud, and according to this, Tijd. 
9, 3. page 255 |. 3. is to be corrected ; the kérrét (ri-vocalis) 
is ca led Geeng mokérrét (Goeng is chakra, makérrét, 
joined to kérrét.) The Balinese have very indistinct notions 
respecting long and short vowels. The long i, with a smali 
point in the common figure is called @l@ mija ; however 


they, at least the priests, use the long i, the long u, and the té- 
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dang as signs for the long &, precisely following the tradition 
where they must stand according to the Sansecrit, 

The priests are also in possession of a worl on the eupho- 
nic laws, called Sroyanchana. 

In earlier accounts it bas been noticed that in Bali no in- 
scriptions on stone or metal are met with, nor any older cha- 
racters than the present current writing. This is naturally 
explained from the letters only having been introduced since 
the fall of Majapahit or a very little before. Although we 
met with no modes of writing of amore ancient date, yet in 
the new writings all the richness is preserved Which ever was 
nosseased by the Sanskrit writings in Java. It is only in the 

alinese manuseripts that we find preserved with the greatest 
purity the numerous signa of the Sanskrit, which were super- 
fluous and anpronouncable in the Polynesian idiom. ‘Those 
who are anxious tu have more particular roofs of it, are 
referred tofthe lithograph of the Wretta-Sanc aya at the con- 
clusion of this account. Whatever doubt may be entertained 
of the proper powers of the Sanskrit letters, as they have 
heen received in Java and Bali, will be removed by the ex- 
amination of the writing of that manuscript, and principally 
of the numerous Sanscrit words occurring in it; any possible 
faults will be corrected and excused by those who are conver- 
sant with the subject, ifthey consider the many transcriptions 
of such manuscripts which are made on Ball, and how easily 
some corruptions and inaccuracies might find their wa into 
it amongst a small nation, shut out from the source of their 
civilization, and for 400 years dependent on themselves. 

Of the Metra, used in the Balinese works, we shall spealk 
hereafter when explaining the lithographed manuscript. In 
that manuscript are placed only the Kawi-Metra taken from 
the Sanskrit. To these are ndded the more recent, or 
perhaps more properly styled, Polynesian Metra (Kidung) 
which are used in pieces of less value, and mentioned by 
Kiaffles under the title * Poetry?’ These however stand in 
little estimation on Bali; whereas all that is written in Kawi 
measures is considered sacred, and as a guidance for the peo- 
ple. The Kidung- measures properly serve only for the re- 
creation of the people. | 

FACKED WAITING NEWLY DISCOTERED, 

The first rank in the Balinese literature, as in that of the 
Hindus, is occupied by the Vedas, According to the communj. 
cations of the priests, my are not complete on Bali, but only 
fragments, however, to judge from appearance, tolerably larze 
ones, of all the Indian Vedas, viz., 1, of the iteg Veda; 2, 
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Yajur- Veda (commonly inaccurately spelt Faynr Veda); 
3, Sama- Veda; 4, Artawa Veda (a corruption caused mere- 
ly by the transposition of the r, easily explained by the mode 
of writing the Indian-Balinese yr above the line; the Indian 
uame is Atharwa-Veda.) The author of the Vedas is Baga- 
wan Byasa (Vjoasa in India.) 

The Vedas contain the formulas of prayer as well for the 
peculiar worship of the Panditas, performed in their houses, 
as for ihe feasts, great offerings and cremations of the people, 
when the Pandita mumble them inwardly. They are a mys- 
tery to all except the Brahmins, and the Panditas instruct 
the younger Brahmins in them in secret. The metre appears 
to be the epic S/oéa, as further illustrated in the Art. Metre, 
and the language a pure Sanskrit. From their being written 
wholly in Slokas, we may suppose either that the Vedas were 
brought into that metre in ancient times, and in that form in- 
troduced into Java and Bali, or that the knowledge of forming 
Slokas existed in Java. If the names of the Vedas were not 
well known, 1 should rather incline to suppose that they 
never had been in possession of the genuine Vedas, since in 
India the metre of the Vedas ts guarded by ample commenta- 
ries, and must be regarded as an ivteaval aod sacred part of 
those ancient scriptures. The whole of the BreAmdndapy- 
rana has been communicated to me on the condition of my 
not making any uninitiated person acquainted with it. In 
the same way, i may hope to obtain also further informa- 
tion about the rest of the mystic writings, and about the Vedas 
themselves. 

The Vedas have also been on Java, since the priests of 
Bali are of Javanese derivation and had their abode in Kediri 
and Majapahit. Any direct arrival of Brahmins from India 
is not known on Bali, and even the immigrants into Maja- 
pahit, shortly after the destruction of that empire, appear not 
to have adopted the Vedas of India but of Java, and it is 
even doubtful whether they arrived directly from India, or 
only from some other part of Java, since the Panditas know 
nothing of such an arrival from India, whilst they nevertheless 
trace their genealogy through Kediri to India. From the 
tenor of the Brakmandapurana in Bali we may draw con- 
clusions as to the character of the Vedas. The genuine In- 
dian pieces in the Vedas, which appear to be written in Sio- 
kas, are probably accompanied by a Balinese or Kawi com- 
ment, which after the lapse of some time became neces- 
sary even for the priests, in order not to lose the true sense of 
the original texts, 
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ft is an object of the ecentent importance (o get pos- 
session of the remains of the Vedas in Bali. The religion can 
only first become thorouglily intelligible by their means ; they 
further give the standard for the determination of the state 
of Hinduism, alter its introduction into the islands, and, 
if compared with the antiquities of India, especially through a 
more intimate keowledge of the history of the Vedas in that 
country, will be of service in ascertaining the age from which 
the Indian influence, and the civilisation of Po ynesia conse- 
quent on it, may be dated. Suryasewana (worship of the 
sun) signifies not only the religion of the priests, but also the 
book, containing those parts of the Vedas which are used for 
that worship. 1 saw the outside of the manuscript; it con- 
tained about 80 lontar leaves. In respect of contents the 
Brahmandapurana comes nearest to the Vedas ; it is also called 
shortly Brahmanda. We find in India 18 Puranas amongat 
which is the Brahmfindapurana. These 18 are the sacred 
writings of all the different Indian sects. Six are especially 
holy to the votaries of Wisynu, six others to those of Siva, 
and six keep the mean. ‘The more Special sects have em- 
braced chiefly one Purana, as representing the abstract of 
their worship, as the worshippers of Kresna the Bagawat- 

urana. In this way it is easily explained how in Bali the 
Brahminds urana only should be in use, and how the Pan- 
ditas should not have preserved even the slightest recollection 
of the other seventeen puranas, so little indeed that the names 
mentioned by me were altogether unknown to them. We 
find on Bali but one Sivaitish sect, and the adherents of it have 
acknowledged the BrahmAndapurana, perhaps already in 
India, as the only book of instruction, The Puranas are, as 
we know, the sacred books of the sectaries, and the priests in 
India did not trouble themselyes much with the sects and 
their controversies, but adhering to the more purified worship 
of Veda, held the religion of the other people in contempt. 
Hence it is that the Puranas in India are chiefly in the hands 
of the people. In Bali, on the contrary, they are guarded by 
the priests like the whole of the holy scriptures, and even hid 
from the people. In Bali every thing relating to worship is 
in the hands of the priests, and upon the great ignorance of 
the people in all that is necessary according to the sacred 
literature for their temporal and celestial happiness, js founded 
the unlimited power of the priests, who are the organs of 
Deity for the blindly believing people. 

The contents of the Brahmandapurana are: the creation, 
the ages of the world under the various Manus, the descrip. 
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tion of the world following the Indian notions, the history of 
the ancestors of old dynasties, besides mythology and mythic 
chronology; it is composed by Bagawan Byasa (the holy 
Vyasa ) He is also known in India as the author of the 
Vedas, of allthe Puranas and of the Mahabha aia : his 
name signifies composition, and Prof. Lassen is of opinion, 
that we have nothing to look for in his person but for a 
recension of those holy writings (in what period did this take 
place?) It is worthy of remark however that on Bali he (as 
the compiler of the said works,) as wWellas Walmiti, author 
of the Ramayana, are known, since from this we may complete 
the traditions from India. 

The Bramfndapurana is written in Slokas like the Indian 
Puranas. It is only to be lamented that we cannot gst pas- 
session of the Indian BrahmAndapurana; a comparison of both 
of them would furnish us with a large amount of revelations 
on the progress of the literature, as well as on the relation of 
the Balinese worship to the original Indian one. The Slokas 
seldom follow each other unbroken; | enerally we meet with 
only a fourth or the half of a Sloka, followed by an extended 
paraphrase in the Balinese language. Under the head of Re- 
ligion we shall give a few examples. 

EFiG FOSTRT. 

Ramayana, This is the oldest Indian epos, composed by 
Walmiki, who is also in Bali acknowled :1 as the author of 
it. Here however exists a Javanese elaboration by M’poe 
Raja Kusuma, also called Jogiswara or prince of the peni- 
tents, father of M'poe (Hempw) Tanakung and of another 
poet M'pu D’Armaja composer of the Smaravdahana. 
The language is a pure Kawi with a peculiarily large 
number of Sanskrit words, The Indian Ramayana con- 
tains 7 Kandas, large divisions, again divided into chap- 
ters; in Bali we find no Kandas, but the whole nar- 
rative of the first Kandas is placed together and divided 
into 256 Sargas. The 7th, the Uttara Kanda is no part of 
the narrative, but forms a separate work in Bali, the author of 
which however is accounted to be the same Walmiki. The 
separation of this Kanda from the rest of the Ramayana, is a 
proof that it was introduced from India as a different piece, 
not forming part of the large work, in favour of which posi- 
tion the contents also speak, the Uttara Kanda giving an 
account of the history of the family of Rama after his death. 

rom this we conclude that in India at the period when the 
Ramayana was communicated to the Javanese, the Uifara 
Kanda was not yet annexed to this work. We likewise do 
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not find again in the Java-Balinese Ramayana the long 
stories of the Bala Kanda, the history of Rama asa euild, 
where Waeista the priest of the house tells him tales of the time 
of old. ‘Thos narratives, partly very beautiful, auch as that 
of the Saqerides and the descent of the river-goddess Ganga 
on ihe earth (vil. A. W. von Sechlegel’s Indian Bihliotheca,) 
are episodes iat farming part of the Rama: they have how- 
ever so many charms, especially fora people like the Javanese 
and Balinese, who take every story for truth, that the alsance 
of those tutes in the Java-Bolinese Ramayana is surprising. 
We oseribe the absence of those tales to the same reasons as 
the separation of the Uttara Kanda from the Ramayana. At 
the time when the Ramayana found its way into Java, it was 
in Tidia not yet so voluminous as at present, and comprised 
exclusively the history of Rama. As to the Mahabharata, 
it has lo-g siuce been discovered by European scholara from 
the coutents, and the form of dilferent parts, that in this 
work asit at present exists, we have before us a conglomer- 
ate of Indian mytis, which lave been interpolated partly in 
recent times The samo seems to be the case with the /ta- 
mayena, though the interpolations are not met with so re- 
peatedly, and spread through the whole work. For a careful 
critical comparison of the Indian Ramayana with that of Bali 
I am at present in want of an edition of the Indian one. In 
Java up to this time there is only known a Javanere clabora- 
tion of the Kawi composition, the Romo; this is far behind 
the Balinese Kawi work both in language and style, and is 
looked upon by the Balinese asa corruption. The ena pro- 
bably was not composed until the Molamedan era, and pro- 
bably when, on the cooling of the religious zeal, the beautiful 
ancient literature was recollected, but the knowledge of the 
Kawi forgotten, 

[had borrowed a good manuscript of the Ramayana from 
the highest and most learned priest in Badong, the Padanda 
Made ALENG KACHENG in Taman Intaran. It contains 
the Ramayana complete on 210 lontar-leaves, and is written 
very fairly, with great care in the use of the uncommon signs 
and attention to the euphonic laws. Of this manuscript the 
last leaf with the signature is wanting, so that it cannot be 
ascertained how old itis. For my use the little that was de- 
ficient has been transcribed from tlhe text of another ma- 
nuscript. This latter was written in the year (of Saka) 
1693, corresponding to the year of Christ 1771; and on Bali 
in Bandkanapura (the Sanskrit name of Badong.) Badong 
signifies as well the small kingdom of that name, as the resi- 
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dences of the princes of Badong, situated at no great distance 
from each other. We may translate Bandhanapura, “ the 
town of union” or “the united palaces of the princes," pura 
meaning a town and a royal palace The Balinese word 
badong has also the same meaning. It is written with a/pa- 
siistra@ (small letters); which makes us think of capita! (Kawi 
and Sanskrit) letters, The usual Balinese letters may indeed 
be said to be small ones (apa) if compared with old writings 
stillexistingin Java. However we find no other letters in Bali 
than the common recent current writing, and even the learned 
priests have lost every recollection of more ancient letters, 
nscriptions on stone (as noticed already) are not found, and 
the letters of the Sanscrit shown by me to them, were perfectly 
unknown to them. We can thus make nothing more of a/pasag- 
fathan that the writer humbly acknowledges that lhe makes 
use of the imperfect letters, since the want of greater know- 
ledge does not permit him to write better and more correctly. 
The last words contain an invocation of the Deity, and we 
find them with slight variations at the end of several mafa- 
scripls; they are pure Sanskrit, and correspond to the invo- 
cations at the beginning of Sanskrit works: Sidir astu, fatas- 
fu ong Saraswati naimah, ong t'mung Ganapataye nameh, 
ong 7i Gurubyo namah,” “be this the accomplishment, 
be it thus (7): Ong adoration to Saraswati. Ong adora- 
tion to Ganapati, Ong to the gurus adoration!" The word 
(mang ia not very clear and no Sanscrit. The invocation of 
fat-astu (let this be) appears also superfluous; if we explain 
it by tatha asiu (may it be), the sense becomes no better: 
Saraswati is the goddess of letters, the consort of Brahma; 
In every Balinese year she has a feast, where the collected 
manuscripts are brought forth and consecrated in the temple. 
Ganapati or Ganisa, the son of Siva and Parvati is the god 
of arts and cunning, the Indian Mercury Hiscunning is invok- 
ed in India as well as on Bali, in order to overcome the 
obstacles, which are likely to be met with in the composition 
of an important work. The gurus are on earth the parents 
and spiritual teaches; here however are meant the celestial 
gurus, the Pitaras, or “ spirits of the departed members of 
the family," who receive a daily worship. 
_ The Ramayana is divided into 26 sargas or chapters, It 
begins with the incarnation of the god Wishna in the family 
of the king Ddsarata of Ayoja (the present Oude); he be- 
comes the son of Dasarata by his wife Kosaya (Sanskrit 
Kausalya); his half brothers are Barata of Kekaya and 
Laksmana of Sumitra. His teacher is the Muni Wasista, 
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who instructs him above all in the Danwrveda ™ the art of 
arms.” Atan early age, the pious king Wisvamitra, of the 
rajars*, royal resi, (vid. the Rajarsis in Bali, his successors) 
when he was recognized as an incarnation of Vishno, invoked 
his aid to deliver bis lermitage from the Reksasas who had 
made war against it. This he accomplished and bent the 
bew of Parasu Rama. From this the tale turns to his oup- 
tials with the fair Sita, and to the intrigues of his stepmother 
Kekayi, who forms the design to raise ber son to the throne, 
Alter that be veluntarily retires into a hermilage, and sub- 
sequently into the forest of Dandaka, accompanied by Sita, and 
Laksmana. Laksmena mutilates the Hafsaxin aurpenaka 
who wooed for his love, and by this excites the hatred of Aawa- 
na, the prince of ie (Ceylon) and brother to Surpanaka, 
against Rama aod his companions. Rawena ravishes the 
beautiful Sita and Hama seeks for her in vain. He makes 
an alliance withthe monkey-king Sugriva, ard his relative the 
swilt Hanwmen Fl nwman discovers the hidden spot where 
Sita was concealed, and then begins the war of Rama and his 
monkey-warriors against the Raksasas of Langkapure, A 
large part of the work is filled with ins’ ructive conversations be- 
tween the monkey-princes and Rama, and their relations, 
especially between Widisane, the. brother of Hawane, and 
the latter. Finally Rawana is slain by Rama, who with his 
supernatural weapon chakra cuts off his 10 heads, Sitais 
purified by Agné (the god of the fire) and disappears in 
mother earth. Rama becomes king of Ayoja, and retires in 
old age to the forest hermitage, where he dies. 

The iamayana and the Parvas are to the Balinese a sort 
of pattern for princes. The ada? of the princes of the first 
caste ag well of the second, is contained in those works, hol 
to them, whilst the Vedas and other seoret writings furnis 
the rules for the Brahmans. The princes and the chiefs of 
Bali are to regalate their lives in accordance with the Epic 
writings, and as long as they do so peace and quietness shall 
a and augment in the country. In the present time, 

owever, Many princes are charged with indifference to the 
sacred precepts, and with being thereby the cause of the 
diminution of the fortune and prosperity of Ball. 

A virtuous prince, before undertaking the smallest matter, 
examines first the conductof the old Xatriyas and demi- 
gods, as it is described in the ancient holy literature. The 
conduct of those ancient heroes is permanently in tle recol- 
lection of the princes of to-day, in order to regulate their ac- 
tions according to the holy patterns, wherever they may find 
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themselves. 

A king is to have the accomplishments of the 8 gods of the 
points of the compass, viz. Indra, Yama, Surya, Chandra, 
Anila, Kuvera, Baruna, Agni (according to Ramayana, lontar- 
leaf 181) 3 

Uttarakenda. This, as we have seen, is the last [7th] 
division of the Indian Hamayana. The author is likewise 
Balmiki (Walmiki.) Up to this time I have not got it 
into my hands; it is however the history of the brothers of 
Rama, ard contains also stories altogether unconnected with 
the family of Rama. A more recent Kawi work is the dr- 

juna-FPidaja, which borrows its subject from the Utiora- 
kanda; of which hereafter. Manda, (compare the Kanda of 
Raffies |. page 373 et seq) division in India, is used in Bali 
like #erva for all sacred writings; those Kawi works how- 
ever, Whose name is Kanda and Parva, are chiefly destined 
for the princes and nobles of the 2nd and Srd caste in Bali, 
whilst the works written in Siokas are holy to the priests 
and Brahmans. The Ramayana and the Parvas (of the Ma- 
hdbhArata) have net been long known to the whole people; 
they were a secret of the priests and chiefs, and contain rules 
for the latter in their government and for every action during 
their temporal life. In every undertaking and in every event, 
persons of rank are bound to conduct themselves in accord- 
ance with the precepts contained in those works, Contempt 
or indifference in following those sacred writings would bring 
disaster on princes and people, and the entire happiness of the 
country is indissolubly dependent on the imitatien of those 
holy works. 

Parvas (of the Mahdbhdrata), The Second great Indian 
epos is the MahdéAdrata, composed by the Munt Wyasa (Bal. 
Byasa.) The name of MahabAarasa is not know on Bali, but 
its 18 divisions or Parvas are known. The names of those 
eighteen are correct. Six exist entire and two are incomplete, 
From the name of MahabAsrata being unknown, it would 
appear that this work at the time it was brought from In- 
dia to Java, did not bear this name nor perhaps any gene- 
raf name af aii, but that its divisions were already regarded 
as sacred writings. In that case the name Mahadhdrata is 
only applicable to a small part of the whole work, since the 
war of the Bharater, that is of the Pandawas and Kurus oc- 
cupies not more than 20,000 Slokas, whereas the whole work 
contains above 100,000. The rest consists of interpolated 
narratives of various descriptions, which as occasion admits, 
are inserted loosely or annexed. How much the Balinese 
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Parvaa did contain of the Indian ones, it is impossible for me 
to decide, without being in possession of the Indian Mahdb- 
fdrata; the pieces contained in them stand however in high 
esteem and are faithfully copied. They have: 


1 Adiporva 6 Sworga- Rowonaparva 
2 Wirateparva and paris of 

+ Bismaparva 7 Ujega Parva and 

4 Musalaverva | 8 Asrama-wammparta 


5 Prustasskeperpa 
The names of the remaining ten they give as follows: 


9 Seba Parra 14 Goda Parva 
10 Aronenks Porea 15 Swoloma Porta 
V1 Drona Parra 16 *optita Porpa 
12 Herne Parva i7 Stripalapa Parta 
13 doje Parva 18 drowmedoyopega Poo on® 


Along with them they mentioned also the Santika-parva, 
although they expressly said there existed no more than 18 
Parvas ; it can therefore be nothing but another name 
for one of the above 18 Pervas. Vyasa, the author, whom we 
have already mentioned in speaking of the Brahmandapura- 
na, ia the son of Parasera, the grandson of Sakri, who is the 
son of Wasista, the domestic priest in Ayoja, teacher of Rama, 
& supposed progenitor of one of the most distinguished castes of 
the Brahmans. 'This family was nearly extirpated through Sakri, 
the son of Vasista, being devoured by one cf the Raksasas. 
Vasista was ready to immolate himsell by the flames, but was 
prevented on hearing from out of the womb of the mother, 
the eries of his grandson, who afterwards was called Para- 
sara. He then resolved to spare his life for the education of 
the child. Upon this he performed his domestic worship, 
and whilst muttering the Veda a fire broke out, into which all 
the Raksasas were drawn down by an irresistable force and 
destroyed, This furnished the subject of a painting in the pri- 
vate temple of the raja Kassiman of Gunong Rata, where we 
see the holy Wasista performing his worship in the man- 
ner still observed to-day by the Pandifas, and hosts of 
fiaksasas,by the power of his words, falling into the self- 
existent fire, 

_ The Balinese maintain that the family of Wasista lived in 
Beratawarsa (the eldest holy name of the Rrahmanical India, 
which however comprised only a part of the valley of the 


* Taese are especially the works whose deficiency the Brahmans, who spoke 
with Crawfurd, regretted. ‘1 bey requested me to communicate them to them, 
whieh T complied with an far ax my pieces extended to, with the promise to 
provide also the large remaining part. The Indian books themeelves are of no 


wee to them, since they do oot know the writing, 1 was thus cb es 
tate them ward by ord r ow the welling was thus obliged to dic. 
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Ganges between Ganga and Jamuna.) Vyasa, the writer, is 
also called Hempu or Mpu Jogisware. This is a name oF 
frequent occurrence, and signifies even the highest divinity 
Siva. Jt is however explainable by a saint or Padanda 
who retires from the world becoming united with the Deity 
when he is called even Siva, Ina certain sense, the Deity is 
himself the author of all the holy scriptures, since he enters 
into the eompaser and speaks and acts by him. 

The Bismaparva contains 102 lontar leaves. The Adiparva 
is nearly of the same size. The Prastanika-parva, which 
I saw, contained only 16 lontar leaves, but was not complete. 
The names are all ndian ones with the exception of Swafa- 
maoarva, which seems to be acorruption of Asvatihamea 
parva, thus called after a hero of the Mahdbhdrata, a son of 
Drona. Stripalapaparva is named in the Sanscrit only Séri- 
parva ;palapa seems to be formed in the Polynesian manner 
from afapa (harangue.) The language of the Parvas is, likethat 
of the Ramayana, pure Kawi, & more dificult to be un- 
derstood than the other important Kawi-works. In addition 
we have a Kapiparva, containing the history of *ugriva, 
Hanuman and their ancestors in the monkey-dynasty. There 
exists also the Chantaka or Ketdkd-Pdrvdé; this isa sort of 
dictionary, where all the synonyms are classed a de after 
the manner of the Javanese dasanama ; it iscompiled by Kavi- 
dasi, the follower of Byasa; it commences with the numerous 
denominations of the gods, and is for that reason of great impor- 
tance for the mythology: It is however written in prose, and like 
the Kiwiperva strongly separated from the 18 holy Parvas. 
An Agasti (or Anggasti) Parva came also to my knowledge, 
in which the holy Agasti (the star Canopus) and leader of 
Rama in his campaign against the south of India, gives in- 
struction to his son Dredasya; this work is not to be con- 
founded with the Parvas of the Mohdbhdrats. 

To the ancient Indian literature pertain further the books 
of the laws, especially that of Manu. The Balinese law books 
are likewise drawn from them, although they are written 
neither in Slokes nor in Kuwi, and we shall therefore speak 
of them after the Kawi literatare. The original law book 
of Manu, Mdnawadarms-sastra is not known in Bali either 
by that name or by that of Menswa Sdstra (as the name 
should be on Bali according to Raffles 1. 391.) Prabu 
Munu, however is mentioned as the founder of the law, and 
the Indian origin of the Balinese law and law books is thus 
certain. The Purvddigama or Siva Sdsana, especially, is 
said to have Manu for its author. (Vide, infra } 

(To be Continued.) 
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MR BURNS’ TRAVELS IN THE INTERIOR OF BORNEO PROPER. 


We have great satisfaction in presenting to our readers 
the first authentic account that has been given of the great- 
est aboriginal people of Borneo Proper—the Kayins. Our 
readers are probably familiar with the name from its fre- 
juent occurrence in the works of Captains Keppel and 
Mandy and Mr Low, the last of whom has collected many 
more delails respecting this en than are to be found in 
the previous notices by Mr Hunt, Mr Dalton, and others, 
which appeared in the Batavian Transactions and the Sin- 

pore Chrovecte, All that we have hitherto known however 
nas been from hearsay, no European having visite] the 
country of the Kaydns until last year, when Mr Burns 
formed the determination of ascertaining, by personal ob. 
servation, what its productions and capabilities were, and 
how far the character of the people invited or opposed 
intercourse with Europeans. Under the prevailing belief 
that Borneo Proper was subject to the Sultan of Bruni, Mr 
Burns repaired to that town, where he obtained the Sultan's 
permission to ascend the rivers leading into the Kay4n 
country. Mr Burns first ascended the Tatau river, the 
mouth of which is about 10 miles south-west of that of the 
Bintulu. This occupied seven days, and in the upper part 
Mr Burns found Kiyins. Returning to the coast he next 
ascended the Balinian, which is about 10 miles further to 
the south-west, Having explored this river he entered the 
Bintulu. Fifty miles from its mouth he arrived at the first 
Kayiin village, named ‘laban, where the river bifurcates. 
Mr Burns first followed the northern branch to within a 
short distance of the Kéyins of Baram, and then, returning 
to Taban, proceeded up the other branch in. an easter! 
direction for two days, when he reached its source, an 
next morning struck off throngh the jungle, still to the 
eastward. At night he found himself on the Balaga, a large 
tributary of the great river Rajang. Two days more carried 
him to its confluence with the Rajang, where the hood ge 
lage of Balaga, the residence of the chief Lasa » is 
situated. Mr Burns ascended the Rajang above this village 
for two days, and afterwards piceceded down the river to 
the villages of Bungan, Longpela, Pularan and Langkoho, 
which last is the residence of the chief Akam Knipa, De- 
scending below the Great Rapids of the Rujang, he arrived 
at the village of Tanjong, and finally, going up the Palawi, a 
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feeder of the Rajang, he was enabled to reach the Tatau, 
by which he proceeded tothe coast. Including the period 
occupied in travelling Mr Burns was altogether three months 
amongst the Kay4ns, and six montha in their vicinity, We 
shall not anticipate any part of his description of the race, 
and close this notice of his journey by remarking that the 
various aboriginal tribes on the southern rivers of Borneo, 
appear to be all nearly related and distinguished in many 
respects from cintey hee of the west and north-west coasts. 
The tribes visited by Mr Burns appear to be off shoots from 
one of the most eastern branches of this numerous people, 
who occupy by far the greater part of the island. The name 
is identical with that of the principal branch, formerly no- 
ticed by us*, who oceupy the great river Kahiyan from 
the southern coast of Borneo to the mountains behind 
Borneo Proper. 

Mr Burns is the firat European who has ventured to explore 
the interior of Borneo Proper. We hope his success will 
lead to an equally complete examination of other portions 
of the island, and that authentic information will goon su- 
persede the hearsay and exaggeration which compose too 
much of our present accounts of Borneo, All difficulties, 
real as well ape grai? fe in the way of research in the Ar. 
chipelago, vanisb before an ceed ag and indefatigable 
spirit like that which has enabled Mr Burns to explore the 
country of the Kayins, without any assistance or protection 
from either the English colonial governments or the Sultan 
of Borneo, for the authority of the latter is, as he found, totally 
disowned by the Kayin chiefs. 

* Journ, Ind, Arch, Vol, IT p, $56) 
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THE KAYANS OF THE NORTH-WEST OF BORNEO. 
By flontar Buams, Esq. 


Tats people inhabit the interior of the country, comprised 
between the mouths of the rivers Baram and Rajang. These, 
with the smaller ones intervening, are the only rivers hy which 
the Kaydaos have egress to the sea from the north-west divi- 
sion of the Island, Their boundary and high road, southward 
from the Rajang, is marked by the Jinian river, which is the 
main tributary of the former. Their confluence takes place 
above the town of Siriky, and thence the Jinian traverses the 
country angularly, to near the head of the Kapwas branch of 
the Pontianak river, in the vicinity of which its source is. 
Norihward, the Kayans have latterly made conquest of the 
upper parts of the river Bruni, to within two days’ journey 
(about forty miles) of the city of that name, dri- ing down 
before them the fugilive Murnts or Dyaks, greatly to the 
alarm of the lieges of his Highness the Sultan. Thirty miles 
iuland from the coast, the greater portion of the country is 
low, and «densely covered with forests, but generally not swam_ 
py- After this it becomes very mountainous, and rises most 
irregularly in ridges to the centre of the Island, about which 
is the situation of the great mountain of Tibang, said to be 
exceedingly high, and from or in the vicinity of which, rise the 
majority of the great rivers of the Island, namely the K4yan 
or Tidan, flowing eastward and falling into the Straits of Ma- 
cassar, the Coti flowing to the south-east, the Banjar to the 
south, the Pontianak to the south-west, and lastly the Rajang, 
which though little spoken of by writers on Borneo, is the 
finest river that flows to the nortli-west coast, and perbaps the 
Jargeat on the Island. It has six outlets, the principal of 
which, called the Rajang, is the most important. being easy 
of entrance, and having sufficient water for the largest vessels, 
On the bar, at low water, there is a depth of three fathoms, 
with a rise and fall of ten feet, and inside a depth of from 
eight to ten fathoms. It is navigable os far as the inflaense 
of the tide, which flows to the foot of the Great Rapids, a 
distance of from ninety to an hundred miles. The Rapids ara 
fully two miles in length, and are formed by the river passing 
between two ridges of hills. Their ascent is alteuded with 
mach difficulty and danger, from the many rocks and Islands, 
over and around which the river rashes with fearful yvelocit 
This will present an almost insurmountable hindrance to the 
developement of the vant magazines of coal and iron found 


above. From the Great Rapids to Balaga, a distance of 
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about sixty miles, the river's course is north-east, bounding 
the semicircular rance of hills from which the Bintulu, Tatag, 
and all the rivers between the Rajang and the Baram have 
their sources. From Balaga the Rajang traverses the coun- 
try eastward, and the K4ydus, by following its course, arrive 
at the great central mountain of Tibang, and thence by a 
journey of five or six days on land reach the rivers Tidan, 
Coti and Banjar, according to choice. The Bugis people of 
the Coti, also take the same route on their trading excursions 
to the Kaydns of the north-west, On this coast the Baram is 
the next river of importance inhabited by the Kaéy4ns, more 
so however from the amountand value of its produce, than for its 
navigable ened the bar at its mouth having only about 
ten feet in depth athigh water. Of the other rivers, Bintula, 
Tatau, Balinian and Moka, the former, in latitude 30° 13” 
30° north, and longitude 113° 3" 15° east ia the deepest, having 
at high water from twelve to fourteen feet in depth on the bar. 

Of the wild animals inhabiting this part of the highlands of 
Borneo, the rhinoceros is the largest, and is found about the 
upper parts of the Rajang, where also the largest species of 
orang utan is said to exist. In many parts of the hilly coun- 
try the leopard and bear. of a small description, abound and 
the wild hog and deer are plentiful in all parts. The goat 
also is found in a wild state. In the Kayin language there is 
no name for the lion, elephant, horse, cow, and many other 
well-known animals, but there is a proper name for the Tiger, 
which animal the Kaydns describe as being of a large size, 
and which they persist in saying does exist in several districts 
of the interior. In the interior of Rajang the two species 
of monkey which produce the Bdtu Nakit or Bezoar stone 
abound. One isa large black monkey, with a long tail, called 
nakit, The other is large and red but has no tail, and is call- 
ed basi. The bezoars are found in the stomachs of these two 
kinds, but not in all of them, as sometimes from ten to twen- 
ty are killed without obtaining it. ‘The bezoar, ifnot quickly 
extracted after the animal is killed, is said to be of inferior 
size and quality. 

The configuration of the country does not vary more than 
do its human inhabitants. Besides the mongrel Malays of 
the coast, there are eleven other tribes located between them 
and the Kaydns, namely the Kanawit, Bakatan, Lugat, Tan- 
youg, Tatau, Balinian, Pooan, Sakapan, Kajaman, Bintalu 
and Tilian—the majority of whom are tributary to the Kay4n. 
The six first mentioned are all more or less tatooed, both male 
and female, and certainly have all sprung from the one called 
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Kanawit, who, in habits, closely assimilate to the a bo of all 
Saribus whose neighbours they are. The tribes Punan, Sa- 
kapan and Kajaman are the chief collectors of ramphor and 
bird's nests. They are next in locality to the KRaydna, with 
whom they partially agree in costoma, especially inthat of the 
disposal of the dead. ‘Those only of Bintulo and Tilian 
adopt the Malay saluar as an article of dress, but are not 
Islamites; all their dialects widely differ, but are easily traced to 
acommon origin. Their numbers average from about five to 
six hundred each tribe. Of the above named tribes the Ba- 
katan and Lugat are the most predatory and mischievous. 
Gipsey-like, having no settled abode, they roam at will through 
the jungle, subsisting on its produce, and on what they pro- 
cure by theft from the other tribes. They are the slave 
merchants af the country, stealing the members of one tribe 
to sell them to the next. They are elaborately tatooed from 
head to foot, and are the chief manufacturers of the sumpitan, 
the boring of which by « skilful hand is performed in a day. 
The instrument osed iso cold iron rod, one end of which i 
chisel pointed, and the other round. The Bakatans are said 
to exbel a the other tribes in preparing the poisoned arrows, 
The head hunting mapia, so extravagantly spoken of by Sara- 
wak historians, does not exist among the Kayan people, nor are 
the heads of their enemies more valued by them than were 
such trophies by the warriors of Europe during the reign of 
feudalism, and heada- jf taken in battle are merely considered 
as trophies os were scalps by the North American Indians, 
That we have beard so much of the imputed horrora of head- 
hunting, and still know so little of the people of the interior of 
Borneo, might be accounted for by their having been malig- 
ned by foreigners, by the atrocioua Malays of the coast, who 
have described them as being savage head hunters and canni- 
bala, and also by a German missionary who has slanderously 
reported them as being in part a nation of prostitutes. The 
object of the Malays is obvious, as they mainly derive their 
subsistence by cozening the people of the interior of their 
industriously collected produce, and know that were Europeans 
to have intercourse with the interior their trade would decline, 
but it is not so easy a matter to comprehend the intention 
of the German missionary, in making so notoriously unfounded 
a report.* 

ree same oe se Micnrdl a is atoted bre Low, we bellave 
on DHtroeplionaaiée puthority oa » FSpectiag = i] na OD 
river Banjer.* Mr Low pong S gumnes Tesgioe thes shtarsotene which 
gecuse them of worse than female prostitution, “ ta be eorrect,"” bat on refers 
ting to the passage (Sarawak, p. 326) we find that » most sccurate and trust- 
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Hegerding the population of Borneo, if the amount and 
mode of cultivation practised throughout, be taken as a 
criterion, the Island must be very thinly inhabited indeed, 
and further, if the interior of the other divisions of the Island 
be not much more populous than that of the north-western 
(which is unkikely,) the entire population of Borneo must fall 
far short of the surmises and highly exaggerated accounts 
already published. Ofthe Kaydns of the north-west, (here are 
two grand divisions, the Belawi or Rajang and the Talang 
Husan or Baram. Occupying an immense district, the inha- 
bitants of the Rajang division do not exceed seven thousand 
in number, and those of the Baram amount to about ten 
thousand. ‘These districts are ruled by hereditary chiefs, 
for whom the people have great reverence. In the Rajang 
district there are three principal chiefs, namely, Knipa Batu, 
Lasa Kulan, and Akam Knipa. Koipa Batu is a chief of 
considerable power and influence; he rules the lower districts 
of the river. His residence is situated above the Great Ra- 
pids, and is strongly barricadoed round with thick planks, in 
front of which are placed an old iron six-pounder, two brass 
Dutch-made two pounders, and upwards of twenty brass lelas 
of different sizes. At the house of the chief, Batu Dian, which 
is about ten miles further up, there are also fifteen guns simi- 
lar tothe above. The majority of these guns were captured 
during the wars with the people of the coast. The house of 
the first mentioned chief was the only one in which [ found 
human skulls preserved, Both the chiefs in question told ine 
that in the houses they previously occupied there were accumg- 
lated upwards of Sarkunwaa skulls, and on removing to the r 
present houses they caused them all to be thrown into the 
river. This would shew that the Kayana are not 30 passion- 
ately fond of skulls as to bequeath them as fortunes to their 
children, as is said of the Dyaks. The skulls which I saw 
were. twenty-four in number, and belonged to the Sakarran 
and Sarebus Dyaks, who are now the only disturbera of the 
coast, all other parts from Sarawak to Malladu being quitefree 
from predatory attacks. Lassa Kulan the ruler of the middle 
districts of the river is also acknowledged the chief of Bintulu, 
from which town he receives tribute, although the inhabitants 
are nearly all Mahometans and nominally subjects of the 
Sultan of Bruni. Balaga the residence of this chief is a 
pleasantly situated village on the Rajang, ata place where the 
hills, receding abruptly from the river, form a landscape of 
worthy observer, MrT. Willer, of the Dutch civil service, to whom we lest 
the book, has added on the margin '' they are correct.""—Ep, 
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rare beaufy. Cultivation is more extensive at this, than at 
any of the other villages, on the river; the heavy jung'e has 
disappeared, and the declivities of the hills are planted with 
sugar-cane, plantains, pine-apples, sweet potators, tapioca, 
tobacco and many other vegetables in use. In the upper part 
of the Rajang the chief Akam Koipa reigns paramount, 
having a more extensive district and a greater number of follow- 
ers; and being, considered the lineal descendant of the great 
Konipa or Serpent, he is recognized as superior by the oiher 
two chiefs. In the Baram district Parran Lijow and Sa- 
matu, two of the principal chiefs, are well-disposed aa re- 
garda trade, an‘ most eager for intercourse with Europeans, 
~The Kaydns of the north-west say they immigrated to, and 
mace conquest of, the loculities which they at present occupy 
from the river Kéydo or Tidun of the charts. Further than 
this they do not pretend to trace their origin. In stature the 
Kayans are generally below the standard of Europeans, but 
robust and strong of body, they have finely arched foreheads 
with a pleasant expression of countenance, want the nasal 
flatness so characteristic of the Malay, and in complexion 
are, if anything, fairer than the latter, | 
The most prevalent diseases amongst them are fever, fever 
and ague, rheumatism, dysentery, and small pox, Tie last 
mentioned appears amongst them as an epidemic, visiting the 
country in the course of every twelve to fifteen years, and 
which carries off vast nombers of every age. It is more 
dreaded by them than all the other diseases to which they are 
subject. They also describe a virulent disease which visited 
their country about twenty years ago, corresponding to the 
cholera, and through fear of which they left their houses and 
fled to the jungle. Unless with a few of the chiefs, who have 
Jatterly adopted the Malay custom of a plurality of wives, 
polygamy is not practised amongst the Kaéydns. The sexes 
are about equal in number, and, as in more civilized countries, 
there is no particular restraint on their social intercourse. 
Marriage generally takes place at an early age. Amongst 
the women unchastity would seem to be of rare occurrence, 
For the crime of adultery death is said to be inflicted on both 
offenders, by tying stones about their necks and consigning 
them to the river. The like punishment is inflicted for theft, 
but strange to say murder is compounded for by the parties 
concerned. Independent, and wipers of a small degree of 
refinement of feeling, the Kayan is proud and susceptiule of 
slight or insult, but altogether wants the meau servility of 
the Malays and other tribes of the coast, to whom they con- 
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siver themselves superior, and whom collectively they designate 
by the contemptuous appellation of Kajang. The Dyaka 
they call Hivan which is also a derisive term. The Kaydn 
men do not tatoo, but many of the higher classea have small 
figures of siars, beasts, or birds on various parts of their 
buly, chiefly the arms, distinctive of rank. The highest 
mark is that of having the backs of the bands coloured 
or tatooed, which is only conferred on the brave in battle. 
With the women, the arms, from the elbows to the poiuis of 
the fingers, are beautifully tatooed, as are also the legs from 
the thighs to a little below the knees, and likewise the 
upper parts of the feet; and those of very high rank have 
in adiition one or more small sprts on the breasts. In 
tatooing the performer pricks the design or pattern with three 
needles, and afterwards smokes it with a dammar torch, by 
which process a beautiful dark-blue is produced; frequently. 
inflammation of a serious nature follows. The operation of 
tatooing begins when girls are about four or five years of age, 
a! first the hand and feet, and afterwards, previous to arrivin 
at the age of puberty, the other parts are finished. With both 
sexes while very young, the lobes of the ears are perforated, 
and large rings of copper, brass or tin inserted, by which that 
part of the organ is extended commonly from five to seven 
inches, but frequently more. In women especially, it is consi- 
dered a wark of beauty to have them extended to the breasts, 
which is quite common among them. As the losgof her fluwing 
lnci.3 to an European belle, so lo a Kayan si would be 
the deforming or breaking of her pendant ear lobes. The 
ear rings are commonly in weight about 20 ounces each pair: 
Regarding human suecrifice, the Kaydns strenoously deny 
the practise at the present day, but it would seem to have 
been prevalent amongst them formerly, especially on the oc- 
casion of the king or principal chief taking possession of a 
newly built house, and also on the occasion of his death, 
They ackvowledge that an instance of this most revolting 
custom took place about two years ago, on the occasion o 
the chief Batu Dian taking possession of his new house. The 
victin was a Malay slave girl brought from the coast for the 
avowed purpose, and sold tothe chief by a min who was 
algu a vialay. Itis said to b: contrary to the Kayin cus- 
ton to sell or sacrifice one of their own nation. Inthe case 
alluded to, the unfortunate victim was bled to death, the blood 
was taken and sprinkled on the pillars and under tne house, 
but the body was thrown into the river. It is the blood on- 
ly that is prized, or considered efficacious. That blood is 
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considered to be so by them the following might tend to 
show. During my stay in the house of the chief Knipa Ba- 
tu, one of his children, a little boy, was at the sere of death 
from fever. After exhausting all their skill in applying 
remedies, as a last resource the chief took a young chicken 
and passed ita number of times over the face of the child, 
then with his most valued war sword killed it at the window, 
and threw it upwards from him in the direction of the setting 
sun. The sword with the blood on it he then held over the 
face of the child as before, with fervent invocation, desiring 
that his beloved child might not die, and laying himself 
down beside the unconscious little sufferer, indulged in the 
wildest paroxysm of grief. None of the other tribes of the 
Island seem to practise the strange but not singular custom, 
of one"person becoming the friend or brother of another, by 
the blood of each being mingled and partaken of mutually, 
either by drinking, or smoking. By the former mode, Mr 
Dalton describes his having become the friend of a Kayan 
chief of the Coti river. Amongst the Kayans of the north- 
west the ceremony is somewhat different. The followin 
was observed on my initiation into the brotherhood with 
Lasa Kulan, the chief of Balaga on the Rajang, and of Tubow 
on the Bintulu river. Two days previous to that on which 
the bloody affair came off, the great hall of the chief was 
garnished with the weapons and wait Fruiig war dresses of 
the men, and dashed with a fair sprinkling of the finery of 
the women kept more for show than use. On the day ap- 
pointed, a number of the neighbouring chiefs having arrived, 
several of them commenced proceedings by haranguing on 
the greatness and power of their ownselves, and of al the 
wonders they had heard of the white people, and of their satis. 
faction in being visited by one of them, of whom their fathers 
had heard so much but had never seen. Next a large pig pro- 
vided for the occasion was killed, the throat-cutting part 
of the business being performed by one of the fair sex, seem- 
ingly with great satisfaction to the attendant crowd of men. 
Next were brought three jars full of arrack of three sorts, 
severally made from rice, sugar-cane, and the fruit tampui. 
In pieces of bambu it was dealt out in profusion to all pre- 
sent, the ladies excepted. On the chief taking a bambu 
filled with arrack, we repaired to the balcony in front of the 
house, and stood side oy aide with our faces towards the 
river. The chief then announced his intention of becomi 
the friend or brother of a son of the white man, on whic 
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one of the attending chiefs gave me a small sharp pointed 
piece of bambu with which I made a slight incision in the 
right fore-arm of the chief, and the blood drawn was put on a 
leaf. The chief then with a similar instrument drew blood 
from my left fore-arm, which was put on the same leaf and 
mingled with the other. ‘he blood was then mixed with 
tobacco and made up into a large cigar which we putfed alter- 
nately until it was finished, when my new friend delivered 
himself of a long and eloquent speech invoking the'r 
god Tanangan, the sun, moon, and stars, and rivers, the 
woods and mountains to witness his sincerity, ‘Three times 
during this declamation he sprinkled the arrack on the 
ground towards the river, My speech being delivered, se- 
veral of the principal chiefs present held forth both long and 
loud enough. We afterwards returned to the ha!l and the 
cheering beverage weut round more merrily than befure, 
calling forth their good nature and social disposition. Al- 
though no toasts were given, still each successive bumper was 
accompanied by a merry and noisy chorus, The feast came 
afterwards, and the whole affair was wound up by music and 
dancing which lasted until about midnight. The varied war 
dances of the men were amusing, the slow andmeasured pa- 
cing of the women monotonous, but still far from puprecefal. 

The custom of drawing omens from the direction of the 
flight of birds, is common to most of the tribes of Bor- 
neo, but with the Kayins it is not connected with their 
ideas of the deity. The birds that are held as omino:1s by 
them are about ten in number, From the flight of the 
rhinoceros horn-bill they draw omens of success or the 
reverse in war, and any of the ominous kind flying from the 
right to the left bank of the river, is cotanidered insuxptcts 
ous; but the reverse is favourable and a prognostic of success. 
Journeying on the rivers, should one of the ominous sort 
croxs from the right, they immediately halt, kindle a fire on 
shore, smoke their leaiy ae snd. enerally wait till a 
bird, less vindictively inclin d, crosses from the opposite di- 
rection. If this does not happen, they very often return to 
the place from which they started. An instance of this I 
experienced through the whim of a pretty little bird, called 
Lukut from its being spotted or streaked, taking its flight 
from the right to the left bunk of the river. I was obliged to 
retrace « considerable distance to the place we slept at the 
previous night, and recommence our journey on the following 
morning. On another ocrasion in descending the upper 
part of the Tatau river, one of the birds of fate crossed 
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the unlucky side; the party instartly halted, went on shore, 
kindled a fire and had theic accustumed smoke over it, but 
wert not disposed to move onward, unless onr more favourably 
disposed towards us, should take its flight from the opposite 
side; however, on reminding them of their belief hick fire 
is cficacious in apptasing the hate of birds, and that they had 
ob-erved their usual custom of kindling a fire und smoking, 
they were preva.led upon to resume an onward ceurse. ‘Ie 
next day unfortunately our boat got swamped at a part of 
the river much obstructed with fallen trees and rocks, the 
river was rapid and much swollen from heavy rain that fell 
during the night. The loss of the greater portion of our 
stock of provicious and other articles vexed my superstitious 
companions very much, and taking all the blame to them- 
selyes, they were most proluse in reflecting on the impru- 
priety cf their disregarding the ominous warning of the 

ird of the previous day. The habitual stillness and solitude 
observed by them when travelling, the country being thinly 
inhabited, the highways drear, and the long serpentine riv rs 
dismally woed d tu the water's edge, and. excepting the 
streaming and flight of birds, there being few living objects 
to break the silence of the jungly Inbyriuths or attract their 
attention, ull these cumbined, tend too strongly to the 
growth cf their absurd notions connected wits the feathered 
kind, Another instance of their superstitious propensity I 
observed, previcus to leaving on my return to the coast. 
The chief Akom Lia with twenty-five of his men, who were 
appointed by the other chefs to cun.tuct me, after all pre- 
purations for the journey were completed, went and formed 
& temporary but atout a mile below on the opposite bank 
of the river, but still withn sight of their own Fscee and 
there remained a day and night with eager expevtation for a 
propitious omen for the inteaded jouruey, which having ob- 
tained thy, immediately set out, without previously visiting 
their homes, although so near, and throughout the journey 
the confidence inspired at the outset did not fail them. ‘The 
custom practised in some paits of Europe of raising a 
cairn or heap of stones over the grave or about the place 
where a p:rson has been murdered, is also superstitiously 
observed by the Kayéne- In the vicinity of the paths on 
which we travelled through the jungle of the interior, [ 
observed several cairns, none of which my Kayin compa- 
nions would pass. without severally adding to the stony heap. 

dhe above cited customs are common to oth=r tribes 
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of Bornro and also to other countries, but in the extra- 
ordinary custom universally adopted by the male Kayius. 
they differ from all other tribes of the Archipelago. It 
is sail however that a like custo. is practised by some 
of the inhabitants of the West-coast of South Americn. 
On males arriving at the age of puberty or more com- 
monly before marriage, the Utang is adopted and with- 
out this marriage ducs not take place. It ccnsists of a 
round pin (frequently two or three) of wood, bone, bruss 
or gold, about an eighth of an inch in diameter passed 
horizontally through the gland of tle generative orgau. and 
projects abuut a quurter of an inch on each side ; when more 
thau one is used they are placed transversely The Utang 
is adopted through all the divisions of the Kéyan tribe, but 
with its purpose or origin they appear tu be unacquainted.* 

The Kaydn name for God is ‘Tunangan whom they huld 
to be invisible and supreme, they have no idols nor any ap- 
parent representation of the deity, no priests, no caste<, nor 
i! ostensible ceremonial system uf religion. They inpli- 
citly believe in an existence hereafter, though td paleo 
of their avowul of such, the practise universally adopted by 
the tribe of disposing of their dead above the ground proves 
their belief in the immortality of the soul Holding these 
ideas unconnected with the gross superstition and priest 
craft of the other tribes of the Archipelago, it ia well that 
they have not fallen vic’ims to that pernicious and demora- 
lizing system of delusion, Mahometanism. ‘That they have 
not is partly, attributable to their dislike and prejudics 
against the Malays and their religion, but more on arcount 
of their great partiality for the flesh of swine, the use of 
which all the persuasion of the Malays cannot induce them 
to abandon, and which, though not one of the most pleasing 
traits of the Kayan character, is certainly one that ministers 
most to their happiness. 

After death the Kayans very stupidly keep the body 
in the house from four to eight days anid even some- 
times longer; generally the first day after death it is put 
into a coffin, scooped from the truuk of a tree, and 
carved according to the importance or meuns of the re- 

® ‘The same of x similar cusiom appears to prevail in Peen and some other 
parts of the Indo-Chinese peninen!a, a9 we find it alluded to and warlieasly 
described by several of the older voyagers. Tt appears to hove aicinafed 
io a desire te check onnatural crimes and vices, and it  piabaltle (tat rhe 
introduction of all su-b custom, incloding that of clreumecision itsclt, was 
counecied with this object, eliher directly or symbolically.—Eo, 
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latives. Day and night during the time the body is kept 
in the house, lights are placed at each side of the coffin, and 
should they happen to get extinguished it is considered moat 
unfortunate ; also during four or five days after the corpse 
has been removed torches are kept at the place where it lay. 
Previous to removal, a feast is prepared, and part of the food 
is placed beside the corpse; the relatives devour the remain- 
der; removal takes place soon after, and, although the bod 
is invariably much cecomposed, the nearest relatives, especi- 
ally women, express their grief in a most inconsolable man- 
ner, and, with cries most pitiable, long and affectionately bag 
the coffin, and with their faces on it inhale the odour, an 
continue doing so until it reaches the place of disposal, 
which is in the loft of a small wooden house on posts about 
12 feet high. The tombs of the chiefa are built of hard 
wood sup, orted Ly nine massive posts from twelve to four- 
teen feet high, and whicl with the other parts are elaborate. 
ly carved. Several articles which belonged to the dead per- 
son aré conveyed to the tomb with the corpse, but are not 
deposited with it, On the death of a person the relatives 
directly lay aside all apparel of foreign manufacture, and wear 
only a kind of bark cloth instead, for a prescribed number of 
days after the funeral. 

Amongst the K4ydns there are more ceremonies observed 
at the birth and naming of children than at marriage, the per- 
formance of which is not encumbered by many formalities. 
The man on selecting his bride makes presents to her, and 
if these are accepted by her parents and others connected, a 
day is appointed for her removal to the house of her future 
guardian; but, independent of the presents, it is Necessary 
on the part of the bridegroom to present the bride with a 
prescribed number of beads of different sorts, which are 
mide into a necklace and worn by her asa badge of wedlock. 

The dress of the women consists of an oblong piece of 
cloth variously ornamented, called Kombong; it is tied by 
two of the corners about the loins and encompassed by a 
girdle of beads; it reaches to near the ankles, but leaves 
part of one of the less uncovered, The higher classes have 
generally a second one reaching to the knees and tied on 
the opposite side, The Malay sarong is also common 
amongst them. They wear the hair divided in front as Ku- 
ropean women generally do, and round the head ig worn 
a fillet of pratt bark cloth, scarlet woollen cloth, or any 
other kind fancied by the wearer, In the house seldom any 
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thing else than these are worn, but when travelling or doing 
the work of the field, they wear a tight fitting jacket made 
from a fine description of bark and also of different sorts of 
cloth. The men wear the chawat of bark cloth, but more 
commonly of Europe cotton eluth generally about eightecn 
feet long. A skull cap formed of rattan variously orra- 
mented, and jackets made of bark or skin, are worn when 
travelling or in war. In war they fight with a spear, sword 
and shield. ‘The sumpitan is uot a national weapon; nor is 
it used by them save in killing birds and monkies. The 
Kayan youth from any early age practise throwing the spear 
and the use of the sword. 3 swimming and wrestling, 
which are their principal games, they excel. 

Both males and females of all classes take part indiscri- 
minately in the labour of the fieid, for the cultivation of 
rice, tobacco and various sorts of vegetables in use, but only 
in sufficient quantities for their own consumption. In pre- 

aring and keeping the grounds clear where vegetables are 
planted, a small kind of hoe is used ; but in sowing rice the 
tedious method of dibbling is universally adopted. Twice 
in ten mouths they sow and reap the rice harvest. Their 
year consists of five months, or the space of time taken to 
prepare the ground, sow and reap the rice. The Kayans 
though an emigrating and conquest loving people, ure not 
frequently engaged in petty wars like other tribes in Bor- 
neo, They are industrious, and to a degree laboriously 80, 
which is shown by the massive and substantial construction 
of their houses, which, besides being otherwise strongly 
built, generally have boarded sides and floors and neatly 
shingled roofs, and also by their knowledge of manufacturing 
iron and steel ‘from the native ore. This knowledge must 
have greatly tended to keep them independent, and — 
in power to the other aboriginal tribes of the islands. 
From the native iron they make their wood cutting imple- 
ments, spears, swords and many other articles in use. Coin- 
mouly at every village there is a place for smelting iron, in 
all the process of which the community mutually partake. 
Covered by a shed, the rude furnace consists of acircular pit 
formed in the ground, three feet deep, and about four feet in 
diameter, Previous to the smelting process the ore is roasted 
and broken into small pieces. The coals (charcoal) in the 
furnace being set fire to and well kindled, the prepared ore 
is then placed on the top with alternate layers of coals. 
The ventilators used consist of wooden tubes, ten to twelve 
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in number, about six feet long, and placed vertically round 
the furnace. The bore of each is nbout seven inches in 
diameter, the pistons to correspond are framed of cloth or 
suit bark. Attached to the piston rods are «thers of cunsi- 
devable length, to which weights are made fast and balanced 
on the cross beams of the shed By this contrivance the 
pistons are moved up and down, and a constant blast produ- 
ced, which is led by clay pipes from the orifice at the buttom 
of each tube into the furnace. In the smelting operation 
there is no flux used with the ore, which yields about seventy 
per cent of iron. fo make the iron either hard or soft as 
nay be required, different sorts of wood are made use of, 
The ¢val and iron fields of the Balawi or Hajang are 
more extensive than any yet discovered on the Island. From 
the river Baram, coal is traced to the upper parts uf the 
Bintulu, aud thence southward to the Rajang river, on the 
left Lank of which, at Tujol Nang, there is a seam exposed 
upwards of thirteen feet in thickness. At different other 
parts of the river and also in several of its branches coal is 
ound in abundance, From Tujol Nang the strike of the coal 
is southward across Dragon's plain. it is again fouud in the 
river Lang Pila (a distance from the former place of about 
fifty n.jles) where it is extensively exposed on the surface, 
| has been in a state of ignition for severul years. Iroa 
ore of a quality yielding from sixty to eighty per cent of iron 
abounds in the Baluwi or Majang dieries, tenes about forty 
miles from the coast to the source of the river, or over a dis- 
trict comprising nearly one half of the extreme breadth of 
the Island. ‘The iron manufactured from the ore of the 
above district is much preferred to that of Europe by the 
Malays and other natives of Borneo as being superior. If 
such be the case it is certainly worthy of notice. If the ore 
of Borneo, by the rude manner of smelting practised b 
the Kayans, makes better iron than that of ingland, with 
all the advantages possessed by the smelters of that country, 
we must infer that if the science and superior genius uf 
Englishmen were employed in the preparation of iron from 
the rich mines of Borneo, this valuable metal could be 
preduced cheaper, and in quantity greater, and quality supe. 
rior, to thut for a scanty supply of which the trade of Great 
Britain is depeudent on the arbitrary monopolies of Sweden. 
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A JOURNEY IN THE MENANGEABAU STATES OF THE 
MALAY PENINSULA. 


By the Rev, P. Faves, Mismionary Apostolic, Malwcea, 


As I was assured by several persons, that a great number 
of Jakuns were to be found in the Menangkabau states, 
particularly in Rumbau and Sungey Ujong,* 1 intended to 
Visit these several states, in order to ascertain the true 
number of these tribes; and in the meantime to examine 
a chances of success in establishing a mission amongst 
them. 

I left Malacca on the seventh of July, accompanied by the 
Rev. Mr Borie. The same day we reached Alorgaja, a 
village in the province of Naning, near Fort Lismore, where 
a garrison of a few native soldiers is kept by the honorable 
Company. We stopped at the Bungalow, where bad weather 
obliged us to remain until the tenth. We spent these four 
days in seeking for coolies: it being very difficult to get 
them ; several times we agreed with Malays, but after con- 
sideration they refused to follow us; the reason was that 
the people who are living in the Company's ground being 
accustomed to the freedum given by British government, 
they fear much to find themselres in the Malay country, 

* The information 1 had from several parts maida the nomber of the 


Jékuns of Sungey Ujong only, to amount to seven thousand, this information 
Was érroveous as it will be seen hereafter, 
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where very little security ts found, both from government 
and from private Malays; however, after we had promised 
that we would avoid every thing which could offend e‘ther 
the Malay chiefs or their subjects, in all the places we 
might journey in, two Malays consented to accompany us 
as guides and coolies, 

On the eleventh, at seven o'clock a.m, we left Alorgaja, 
directing our journey tuward Johole, the most south east of 
the Menangkabau states. The boundaries of that state with 
the Conpany's ground, are formed by a line supposed to be 
drawn from a small mountain called Bukit Piitus, passing by 
another called Batang Maléces, and terminating at the foot 
of Mount Ophir. At about eleven we passed the boun- 
daries of the Company's territory a few miles west of Bukit 
Putus, and entered a small state called Tamping, from the 
name of a high mountain. Three chiefs termed Panghilus 
rule over this small place. They told me, that they were 
only dependant on Syed Saban, formerly chief of Rumbau, 
now residing at Malacca, though, on the other hand, the 
actual chief of Rumbau, a few days after, declared the 
contrary. By about one o'clock we had already crossed 
Tamping and passed its boundaries with Johole; we con- 
tinued our journey through the jungle till about three o'clock, 
when we found ourselves in a most pleasant place, though 
in the thickest part of the forest. The prospect is not ver 
extended, but is however a beautiful one; there is a small 
valley in which a fine cascade falling from the next eminence 
amongst large rocks, offers to the traveller both excellent 
water to quench his thirst, and one of the finest accommo- 
dations to bathe. We rested there about half an hour, and 
then continued our journey until half past four, when we 
found ourselves in a large valley in which lies the kingdom 
of Johole. The whole of the population of that state, which 
is said to amount to about three thousand souls only, in- 
habit this valley, which runs nearly in a line from west to 
east, extending six or seven miles. Several places, where a 
greater number of houses are found more clustered together, 
are termed villages. There are five A eed villages, viz., 
Nury, Landang, ay Toman and Bennong. Rice is cul- 
tivated througlout the valley, which appears very fit for 
such cultivation ; on both sides are the five villages before 
named, and a few other habitations; the rest of the state is 
covered with forest and is almost uninhabited, 

The village at which we arrived is that of Nury, the ordina- 
ry residence of the chief, who is termed Panghilu. This 
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dignitary then absent, was about one mile further cele- 
brating the Sy Sere of some of the proce Ses the place. 
After some difficulty, occasioned by the absence of the 
chief, we were allowed to take our lodging in a common 
Malay house, where we passed the night. The next day 
we were obliged to remain where we were, because not yet 
having seen the chief, we could nut be permitted to visit any 
place. We spent part of the day in making inquiries ; and 
we were informed that the Jakuns living within the limits 
of the kingdom were not numerous; two oF three places 
only were mentioned as being frequented by a few families 
of them. 

‘The second day after our arrival, having previously obtain- 
ed the necessary licence, we went to meet the king at the 
wedijing; but we encountered him on the road about half 
way as he was returning home. He is a man of about sixty 
years of age, his appearance is at firet sight prepossessing ; 
he appears respectable, simple and collected in manner. 
We accompanied him to the pulace, which though one of the 
first buildings in the place, would scarcely be called a house 
in Europe. In his march he was preceded by a standard 
similar to that used by Musulmep; and by a great dignitary 
bearing the royal sword; he was followed by about fifteen 
men, aruned with muskets of several kinds und calibers, and 
more or leas in order, perhaps the greatest part of them 
would have been put in remofis in our European armies. 

At the invitation of the sovereign we entered the yard of 
the palace, and we were soon after introduced into a large 
verandah where the Court is habitually held. After a few 
minutes conversation, the chief gave orders to bring our 
baggage into his house, and allowed us to visit the localities 
frequented by the Jékuns; we perceived however that such 
excursions, as well asa long stay in the state would be far 
from pleasing to him. The Rev. Mr Borie spent a part of 
the ca in visiting the Jaékuns, while I was detained at 
home bya slight indisposition. This circumstance’gave me 
ancther opportunity of experiencing the unfortunate custom 
of that nation, in asking every thing which falls under theie 
oa The king himself ceased his repeated demands only 

[had given him some miserable dried fishes, and some 
clothes which he could scarcely use, being made in the 
European fashion. During the evening I was witness to 
one of the most remarkable instances of Malay silliness 
which can be met with. At seven o'clock the king, whoa 
great part of the day had smoked opium, left his place, 
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and went to the other extremity of the verandah where, as I 
had remarked in the day-time, a cock was tied with a rope. 
The xing then with his royal hand took the martial animal 
and bronght him to a place where he used to keep his 
Court, forming a miserable throne. I was near the place, 
pre.aring to sleep, when my curiosity was excited by the 
extraordinary fact which I will now relate. Opium having 
been prepared, and a pipe, a candle, and all the other ne- 
cessaries to smoke it, baving been brought in, his Majesty 
began a bombastic discourse, in which he first endeavoured 
to show the great benefit that is produced by cock fighting, 
and the remarkable pleasure enjoyed by witnesses of 
such combats; after which, he remarked that this amuse- 
ment had much fallen into disuse in his state during the 
last few years, and this he lamented with sorrow; und 
finally, opening his mind, he declared that his intention was 
to restore it in his dominion. This was his purpose in 
bringing up in his palace and by his own care the handsome 
cock he hed in his hand. The way of preparing this royal 
cock, in order to make of him a warrior was one not a 
little curious ; this was practised before me in the following 
manner and accompanied by several superstitions. Having 
ended his discourse, the king took the head of the cock, 
passed his beak twice through the flame of the lamp, after 
which he made the animal walk six or seven steps, which 
was repeated six or seven times; this preliminary ceremon 
being ended he dipped his fingers in the oil of the lamp, 
and rubbed the ane under the wings and upon the back, and 
then immediately commenced smoking opium; having in- 
haled the smoke of the drug in the Bir es manner he 
blew it into the beak, the ears and upon every part of the 
body of the poor animal, which, honsh accustomed to that 
exercise appeured not to take any peculiar pleasure in it. 
This bei: g finished,. the same ceremony began a second and 
finally a third time, after which the cock was carried care- 
i to his ordinary place, and left there to pasa the night 
under the influence of opium. 'The desire I had to sleep on 
account of my indisposition made me see with satisfaction 
the end of this tedious ceremony. We were ten persons in 
the veranduh all lying pele méle, several were already 
asleep and I prepared to do the same, when being placed 
near his Majesty my attention was again excited by a 
spectacle of a new kind. : 

A large vase of earth containing lighted charcoal was 
brought by the great minister of state, and was set before 
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the king. In the centre of the vase, another of the same 
kind, containing water, was placed, and in the centre of this 
was a candlestick with a lighted candle. Near to this were 
two other but smaller vases, one filled with flattened grains 
of rice, having the form of small white flowers, the second 
containing incense. The king, sitting with his legs crossed, 
eats by delivering some formulary which J did not 
understand, he then made s2veral salutations towards the 
lighted candle, took incense and poured it upon the fire, 
threw some of the flattened pieces of rice into the water, 
took the candle and, turning the flame towards the ground, 
mae several drops of wax fall into the water, and having 
moved the candle, as if he would form some written 
characters with it, he placed it again upon the candlestick. 
All this ceremony was accompanied with the recitation of 
long formularies, some being delivered in a high voice, some 
in alow voice. The king spent about one hour in repeating 
three times over the whole of this ceremony, and finally he 
took the candle, and put its lighted end into the water, 
which ended the ceremony. 'Then his Majesty began again 
smoking opium until he smoked himself asleep. ‘The next 
day I asked my Malay coolies the meaning of such super- 
stitious practices; they answered, that this is a Malay 
physic, and that the king intended to cure his grand child 
who was dangerously sick, a few minutes further in the valley. 
They added that such remedies are much used by Malays 
against every kind of eickness. They appeared themselves 
to be convinced that the worst sickness cannot withstand 
it, if the ceremony is faithfully performed. It appears also 
that the way of bringing up cocks, by smoking opium, is 
Behti used by those of the Malays who are fond of cock- 
ting. 

The Sababitants of Johole appear the most savage Malays 
I have ever seen, many of them possess a very bad appear- 
ance, and I think the place is not secure for Europeans ; 
however the people of the place are very timorous, and the 
slightest circumstance frightens them. Our arrival caused 
& great agitation in all the country, and a few hours after 
& report had already spread abroad, that thirty armed Eu- 
ropeans had arrived in order to take the place. The evening 
of ocr arrival and the next day all the state was in motion, 
and several hondred persons came in order to ascertain for 
themselves the truth of the report. 

We left Johole on the thirteenth. After having walked 
through paddy fields for about an hour and a half, we 
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reached the mountains which separate the state of Johole 
from that of Humbau: we crossed them between Tamping 
and Beraga. These mountains, though entirely covered with 
jungle, present in several places a fine prospect, and offer to 
tLe consideration of the traveller several beautiful s reams 
and rivulets carrying a limpid water amongst large stony 
blocks. | 

At three o'clock p.w. we found ourselves in the kingdom 
of Rumbau, This state stretches itself out in an extensive 
plain, te@minated on the south by the Company's territory, 
on the east by the mountains which bear its name, on the 
west by Salangore, and on the north by Sungey Ujong. 
This plain is in great part occupied by paddy fields. and 
inhabited by nine thousand souls, which is the amount of 
the whole population of the state. We walked in that plain 
two hours before we reached the house of the chief termed 
Panghulu, who resides at a place called Chunbong.- We 
met that dignitary at our entering his house ; he is an 
intelligent looking person of from forty to fifty years old, 
simple and free in his manners, and seems to be a Maloy 
of good education. We were received by him with re- 
markable politeness; a servant was at once appointed to 
attend upon us, and we were abundantly supplied with re- 
freshments. 

We had in that place an opportunity of observing the way 

in which justice is done in Malay countries. ‘The usual 
hour at which the chief of Rumban holds his Court and 
administers justice, is about seven or eight o'clock at ih ie ; 
he fulfils this duty conjointly with the high priest o the 
state. 
On the day of our arrival, about the above mentioned 
hour, the chief or king went to the extremity of the ve- 
randah, to a place arranged somewhat in the fashion of a 
throne, where he placed himself in the centre ; I was near him 
on his right hand, and the Rev. Mr Borie on his left: the 
high priest stood outside the throne, and many persons 
pl themselves in the verandah. We had already spent 
about an hour in friendly conversation, when there arrived 
a dignitary of the state termed ovang éesar, great man ; he 
was accused of some mischief, (it appears the affair was not 
of great importance) The two parties, complainant and 
defendant, made three prostrations, touching the ground 
with their heads, and came to kiss the hands of the king, 
after which they went to take their places at some distance 
before the throne. 
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They were both very kindly received by the king who 
appeared to pay great attention to the cause, hearing both 
parties in silence ; he afterwards put several questions to 
them, and having received their answers he became exceed- 
ingly angry; assuredly excited by horror at the mischief ; 
and began to cry out with all the strength of his lungs. 
The high priest in imitation of him began also to cry out no 
less high and strongly, so much so that for some time this 
made such noise and confusion, that I could not understand 
any thing of what was said by them ; while the poor guilty 
man shewed by his humble countenance, that he received 
the reprimand with a deep humility. 

The whole was ended by condemning the guilty party to 
pay a fine. As there were no more cases submitted to the 

‘ourt for that day, our friendly conversation began again, 
during which the high priest put to us several curivus 
uestions; as for instance, speaking of the English East 
India Company, he asked, “ where is Mr \ ompany living?" 

As the information we obtained in the house of the chief, 
as well as in several houses of Kumbau, shewed that the 
Jékuns there were in very small numbers, and were living 
far from the place where we were, we proposed to pursue 
our inquiries further, and to go to Sungey Ujong, another of 
the Menangkabau states, at a distance of two days walk 
from Rumbau. 

With much pleasure I will mention here, that on the 
several occasions I stopped at Rumbau, I found the inha- 
bitants pa Lape ig hospitable and entirely inoffensive; they 
are assuredly the most civilized of all the Malays living out- 
side of the Company’s territory ; at least according to my 
knowledge. : 

On the fourteenth we left Rumbau. After having walked 
for some time in paddy fields we entered the jungle where 
we journeyed all the rest of the day; in the evening we 
stopped at a small hut inhabited by a single man, where 
we passed the night. 

On the fifteenth we reached Sungey Ujong. I have 
mentioned in another place the particulars of what occurred 
lo us in that state, where we found a good number of Ja- 
kuns; I will abstain from repeating bere what I have 





already stated. 
From Sungey Ujong we went to Jellabu; this is the 
most considerable of the Menangkabau states with respect 


to the extent of the land, but one of the least important as 
regards the population, which amounts only to the number 
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of three thousand souls inhabiting a valley which rons 
from west to east. Great part of the Jellabu territory is 
mountainous and entirely covered with jungle except the 
volley above mentioned, and I was told a few other small 
places where rice is cullivated. The river of Jellabu which 
falls into that of Pahang begins to be navigable for small 
boats near the house of the lang Dipertuan of Jellabu. 
As this place is distant but two short days walk from the 
other place where the river of Sungey Ujong is also na- 
vigable, it follows, that the easiest way to go from Malacca 
to Pahang across the Peninsula would be to go from Ma- 
lacea to Sungey Ujong by the bingy river, and from Jellabu 
to Pahang by the Jellabu river; but the journey could not 
be effected in a shorter time than twelve days, viz., from 
Malacca to Sungey Ujong six days, from Sungey Ljong to 
Jellabu two days walk, and from Jellabu to Pahang four 
or five days; but itis to be remarked that the mountains 
which separate Jellabu from Sungey Ujong, render the 
communication between these two states very difficult, and 
I dare say dangerous, on account both of the steepness of 
the mountaios and meeting with numerous precipices. 

The dull sight of the road which presents itself to the 
traveller when journeying upon these mountains, seems to 
announce before hand the aeecichaks prospect of the coun- 
try which lies behind The aoil of Jellabu is one of the 
poorest I have met with in the Malayan Peninsu'a, the 
valley I have before mentioned is itself barren in many 
places, and by no means presents un agreeable look. The 
difficulty of communication between that state and the 
neighbouring ones renders it entirely solitary; and its great 
distance both from the sea of Siam, and from the Straits of 
Malacca, makes its commerce of very little importance; 
it appears however that some tin mines are worked there, 
the produce of which finds its way to the Pahang market by 
the river. 

On our arrival at Jellabu we called upon the lang Di- 
pertuan, commonly named the Sultan. 

We could not see him at that moment; several supersti- 
tious practices which were then performed, on the occasion 
of the Sultan’s son being sick, prevented our being allowed 
to enter the premises tll the evening We remarked 
that all the doors by which the kdmpong was entered 
bore at their upper part a range of lanceolated leaves of a 
yellowish colour; the object of which, according to the 
explanation given to us by the Malays, was to prevent the 
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sickness from entering the Sultan’s premises; the fact 
proved that these barriers were an insufficient guard against 
sickness; since it has not only entered in spite of these 
fruitless precautions, but had even attacked so severely the 
Sultan’s son; but in return it was obliged to puy dear for 
the guilt of its unlawful entrance; several persons from time 
to time took brooms and struck the air intending to chastise 
and trying to cast out this obstinate and troublesome guest ; 
long formularies were also delivered, but 1 could not under- 
stand the meaning of them, nor remark exactly the other 
superstitions which were performed on the occasion. We 
stood outside preparing and taking our dinner. About six 
o'clock being called by the Sultan we were admitted to an 
audience in the verandah; the Mahomedan priest of the 
place and many other persons were present. The Sultan 
was dressed in red silk pantaloons laced with gold, and in a 
baju of a brown colour, After having stated the purpose of 
our journey we entered into a friendly conversation, which, 
changing from one topic to another, fell finally upon the 
Mahomedan religion, Though the Sultan is a disciple of 
Mahomed he appears to have very little confidence in the 
supposed prophet; the way in which he ridiculed several 
Mahomedan laws and customs shows that he pays very little 
attention to the practices which are so religiously kept by 
other Malays. Ine Malay priest appeared to be much dis- 
satishied with the behaviour of the Sultan on the oceasiim, 
though he did not reply by any. objection ; his silence pis- 
sibly was the effect of his incapacity, for 1 remarked in 
conversation I had with him, that he was a very stupid man. 
However, | am very far from approving the conduct of the 
Sultan on that occasion. In my humble opinion when we 
see our neighbour in error or in what we think error, it is 
by reasoning, and not by laughing, we must undertake to 
shew him the truth, and try to draw him away from his 
errur; since experience proves that the contrary way has 
ordinarily no other effect, but to excite anger, and to iu- 
dere prejudices, by which his state will become more 
pital. ! 

We passed the night in the place where we had received 
audience. ‘Lhe next day we inquired about the Jakuns 
and we saw a tew of them. After which, having consi- 
dered that our provisions both of money, and of victuals 
were nearly ended, we proposed to return bach to Malacca, 
where we arrived in five days, on the 21th of July, being the 
eighteenth day after our departure from that place. 
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A TRANSLATION OF THE KEDDAH ANNALS TERMED 
MARONG MAHAWANGSA.* 


By Lieut-Col, James Low, c. Mw. #. 4.5. & M.A 8 


Coarren III, 


Ir has been, says oor author, already related how Rajé 
Marong Mahawingsi formed a settlement or new country 
to the east of Pulo Srai, in order that he might either gain 
information respecting the Prince of Rum, or get a letter 
from thence. He had already been here so long that a son 
was born to him of surpassing beauty and proportions, quite 
ravishing to all beholders, The country too became daily 
and yearly more populous, owing to the influx of settlers ; 
while trade with all the [surrounding] nations constantly 
increased. One day R&jid M4hdwangsd was seated in his 
audience hall at Lankasuka, surrounded by all his officers of 
state, including the four very old ministers, ‘The Rajd asked 
of these four old courtiers if there was any powerful country 
lying near at hand, for, observed his highness, if there be such 
a country, and should its king have a dispusable daughter, 
my son may solicit an alliance with her. The four ministers 
replied thus—There is no country of any note situated near 
to your majesty’s domain But there is a country called 
Acheh on the sea coast of the island of Percha. It is divided 
into many provinces. Bot it lies a good way off, or about 
twenty-five days sailing from this port. Thereis also another 
country situated on the same continent where we are settled. 
The name ofits Réjéis | Gl! Kalangi. It lies tooin the line 
of the voyage which brought us here. It is about one 
month's sailing hence to that country, which contains man 
rare productions, such for example, as huge vases, and small 
jars, and the large tree called mallau tahi se-moot (7) besides 
many other kinds of wood of great girth. The river also 
which flows eroce that scene is broad, and comes from a 
great distance, Well, observed his highness, if such be the 
case, it will be best that I should address a letter to the Raja 
Koalangi, requesting that he may send to me a jar of the Jargest 
dimensions now procurable. Afterwards having thus (by de ay) 
had an opportunity of gaining information respecting his 
country and children, we can act accordingly. It will also be 
proper to write to the Raja with the fullest expressions of our 

* Continued from last oumber, 


(*) The tree which yields the sticklac of commerce, the Sanserit Laksha, 
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friendship, and our desire to form a cordial alliance with him, 
acquainting him that I have settled a new country here, and 
that I hope he will favor me with samples of all the products 
of the region which he governs. 

The ministers prepared two prales, and loaded them with 
such goods and merchandize as the place afforded. Then 
two of them having been appointed joint envoys, they em- 
barked, one in each of the two pralus—and sailed up the 
const. When they had reached the kwalla or embouchure of 
the covntry of Kalangi—they observed a large three-masted 
verse! ot anchor there—and they passed up and immediately 
peers to present themselves to the Raja. The latter 
rappened then to be sitting in state with all his courtiers and 
oficers about him, hearing read a letter which had arrived 
hy the ship from the Raja of Rim, who in it requested to 
know where Mérong Méhdwangs4 was to be found. . 

The Raj Kalangi had the letter brought by these Kedda 
ministers also opened and read. When the ambassadors 
from Rim heard Maéhawdngs4’s name which was in the letter 
—they looked at the envoys, and recognized them—saying 
at the same time—have you forgotten us, my lord? They 
turned round and also recognizing their countrymen instantly 
replied in the negative—inquiring at the same time when the 
other party had arrived. We arrived here only three or four 
days ago, they replied, and we touched at all the countries 
[on our way] in order to get intelligence of your Raji. Since 
such has been your lordship’s object, rejoined the Srai envoys, 
we propose that you shall accompany us to that new settlement, 
and wait there until we can learn tidings of the Prince.—Y¥ou 
mistake a little, said the ambassadors from Rim; we have 
come with the double intention of seeking for your R4ja and 
our young prince; the latter, as we have learned, is living now 
in China by himself. Well, said the envoys, we pray you to 
wait until we have fulfilled at this place the wishes of our Raja. 
So they went to the R4jé Kalangi, who inquired of them if 
there were many very darge men in their master’s country, 
yes, they replied, there are such men in the tribe of Girgassi. 
Oh then, observed his highness, if this is the case, there is a 
vase here which exceeds in size that of any other, an heir- 
loom of mine, 1 give this vase to your master. So the vase 
was conveyed by a large hoy of men, and put on board the 
ship, which had come from Rum, as the envoys prahus held 
only light goods. This superb vase or jar was the handiwork 
of a Girgassi of old who lived in and belonged to that land, 
Its height was reckoned that of twenty steps of a ladder. 
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Supposing the ladder to*stand at the usual angle, the height 
perpendicularly may have been about 10 or 12 f. 

Soon after this vase had been so shipped, the Raja Kalangi 
atdressed a letter in reply to Raji Maihawangsd expressing 
his desire to be on the most amicable terms with him; pra 
acquaint your Raja with my hope that he will instruct his 
people to keep up a constant intercourse with my kingdom, 
and that this may subsist to our posterity. The two parties 
of envoys then took their leave and embarking in the vessel 
which had brought the envoys from Ram—and sending the 
prabus close along the shore, they all set sail and reached 
vankasuka. ‘The vessels here anchored in deep water, 

The ambassadors having all gone to pay their respects to 
Mahdwangsd, they found him seated amidst his chiefs, his 
royal son being also present, in order to learn what shin it 
was which had just anchored. On the envoys whom he had 
sent to Ava entering the reese along with those from 
Rim, the Raja quickly weleomed the latter, and inquired 
how it happened that they had arrived along with his minis 
ters. They laughing informed his majesty how they had 
so unexpectedly met their brothers the other envoys at the 
mouth of the river of the country of Kalangi, where they 
had presented themselves at the Court of Raja Kalangi, the 
Raj of the country of Ava !5;:—Your slaves have been des- 
patched by the Sultan of Ram to convey seer highness home; 
since his majesty has been duly apprize by the Emperor of 
China, that the Prince of Rum bas married his, the Emperor's, 
daughter. Here is the letter given to us for your highness 
by the Sultan of Rum to the same effect. Mahdiwangsa read 
himself the letter, and laughingly replied, I am overjoyed, 
and will gladly return to the Sultan, bot I request my eciktes 
to wait until I shail have made over and abdicated with every 
preper formality, my government to my son, for [ hate per- 
severingly reclaimed farge tracks of land from the sea. 
Ever since I had a son born to me here, and since | first 
formed this settlement, the extent of dry Jand lias been prodi- 
giously increasing. T'rue your highness, tle envoys rejoined, 
itis most proper that your beloved son should be made the 
Réjé of this country, for, in the apprehension at least of 
your servants, unless the Raja to be set over it, be of the 
sume race as your highness, he will net be able to hold the 
government. is highness assented to this opinion [1] He 
then directed his ministers to go and look at the vessel which 
had long ago conveyed him there, and which had been prop- 

() Why and wherefore, we are not informed. 
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ped op by beams of the tree called stddem, as it would have 
to be brought down. The mantris walked away, and when 
they came to the vessel, they found that it was resting on dry 
land, and that it was hemmed in by the large forest trees 
which had sprung up there. The Raja on hearing the chiefs 
report these circumstances laughed, and observed, So it is! 
Here have I been staying so long expecting intelligence of 
the Priace of Rim and establishing this country. Here have 
J had a son boro to me and here has the sea become dry land. 
Never mind, your highness, said the Rimi envoys, if it can- 
not be of use as a conveyance for your highness on the 
voyage to Rum, there is our ship ready for the purpose, to 
which advice the latter assented. After refreshments the 
envoys from Rum went on board their vessel. 

The RAja retired with his son to the palace, and gave ordera 
that all should be prepared for his installation. What mal- 
titades of animals and game were then slain for the festival, 
and what various sorts of musical instruments were put into 
requisition for the occasion. There were gongs, drums, 
srunei (long flutes,) niffiri (flutes,) nagara (drums) and clap- 
ping of hands, also hirbab kachapi (a sort of 5 stringed 
Prolin with a large body) dandi, mori kopak, cherachap or 
castanelts, sirdam. | 

In this manner the festivities were kept up for forty days 
and forty nights, after which on a fortunate day, and at an 
auspicious hour, the young prince was married to a princess, 
(no name) and he was then installed in his father’s place under 
the title of Raja Maha Podisat, and the sons of Mahawang- 
sd’s old ministers were placed in their room near the person 
of the new Raji. M&hawiangsd after all had thus been settled, 
assembled the chiefs and ambassadors of Rim, and signified 
his intention to give the country another name. The minis- 
tera replied, Hterys abe highness, for it is proper that a 
lasting name should be bestowed on it, while the ministers 
from Rim observed, that as the country had been got with- 
out difficulty, it would be proper that the new name should 
imply so. Miérong Mahawangsa upen this replied, that 
since such was their opinion be would give the country 
the name of 1445 Kiddah meaning thereby Zwnin Tauran 


il 5 
WF we 
2A NOTES. 


We have now brought our native author up to the time of the 
first Raja, an he chuses to consider him, of Kedda, but Marong 
Méhawinge4 was undoubtedjy the first, since it was by his own 
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authority, as far as the chronicle allows us to judge, that Ais son 
tecame Ra,d. Since the latter was of a sufficiently mature ae 
to be married when his father was about to depart from Kedia, 
we tay admit thal he waa about twenty yeara of age at that time. 

The question put by the Rajé to hia mantels regarding the coun 
tries near him, rather conteadicts the previous assertions of our aut hor, 
for the countries of Cambodia, Java and other Fastera Islands were 
then flourishing, any of which then too far exceeded Kei Ja in 
importance. Malacca, if then settled must have teen in its in- 
fancy. But I apprehend that it had not been so then. Tie 
actual products of Pegu and Keddd were probably little different 
from what they now are, although our author gives us oo insight, 
beyond his account of the jars and wood, into this subject, Pulo 
Percha wiil be again noticed further on, 

Kalangi is indiscriminately used by our author to designate the 
Count y, of ita Raja. In ove place we find * Raji Kalangi”— 
then the country of Kalangi,” and finally, “ Kéjé Kalangi, the 
Adjé of the country of Awak" or Ava, now called Angwa by the 
people of the neightouring regions. The Changong of our author 
is Pegu which was doubtless celevrated in thove times as well cr] 
these days for its teak wood, whether such was obtained fiom ita 
higher tracts or from the upper country of Ava proper, Ag to the 
mallau fei semut, thia ia the plesent sticklac of commerce, a red- 
dish die. From the distant source assigned to the river it must 
have been the Irrawady, the river leading up to old Pegu being 
but narrow and limited in its course, 

M. D’Anville in his Ancient Geogray hy supposes that Pegu was 
probably the Besingitis, at the bottom of the Sinus Taba: icua of 
Ptolemy. In that case the Martaban country on the San Luen 
river seems to Le the place indicated. Although I endeavoured 
during a residence of about a year in the lower provinces of Ava, 
to get access to ancient chronicles of Pegu, | was unsuccessful, 
sor do [ know if any exist. In an abstract of an account of the 
Tenasserim Provinces which the R.A. Society did me the honor ta 
publish (") I mentioned that no buildings there are extant of an 
older date apparently than that of the introduction of Baddhiam, 
an observaiion which | think will equally apply to the Burmese 
and Siamese countries, and the assumption by Burmese Phoungi 
or Buddhist priests of all the chief sacerdotal offices of these lower 
Provinces of Pegu sufficiently accounts for ihe want or scarcil y of 
Peguan recortis | 
_, Gecoo and Fegw are the ancient names for the former capital, 
if not of the country. OF all its former grandeur nothing when [ 
visited it during the war with Ava in 1825 remained, but the 
dilapidated brick walls and ditch, and the towering Shui Madu o¢ 
Btaupa, the receptacle for the relics of Buddha. I noticed on 
& marble slab standing upon the platform of this building the 
inscription left by Along Phra or Alompra, the Burmese Con- 
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veror of Fegu. It describes hia conqnest in the usual hyperbo- 
lical terms. 

When V. De Gama doubled the Capein A. D, 1497 Peguan 
vessels traded to Achin, Teoasserim, Tavoy and Mergui, were 
probably originally under independent chiefs, until the Siamese and 
Burmese contested for their possession, and afterwards alternalely 
oceuped them. It is curious to observe how easy it is to give o 
learned etymology to any uncertain name. M. D'Anville takes 
the mame as applied to the former country by Europeans only; 
and forthwith we have Tanna-serim a colony of Tanna, whereas the 
native name is Tannou, The general beliefof the people and all 
I can elsewhere gather would induce me to suppose that Tannay, a 
part io fact of Pegu, was originally peopled by the Laos race. 
But the admixture of the Burmese race has prodaced we may 
suppote some alteration in the normal type whatever that may 
have been. The Shuimadu pagoda or Staopa was reported by 
Symes during his embassy to Ava on the authority of a Buddhist 
priest, to have been founded 2,300 years ago (i ©. dating from 
Symes’ mission) by two brothers who came from Talaumyou a 
day's journey east of Martaban. But as this fane was undoubtedly 
raed to the Buddha of the present Buddhist era, it must in such a 
case have been built at a period nearly contemporaneous with 
Buddha himself, which cannot be admitted with reference to the 
facts known as to the spread of this religion 7 

The Rumi envoya appear to have quite forgotten half of their 
mission, the bringing back of the prince, for they sailed directly 
towards the W. from Redd 

The account of Maldwingsd’s vessel is consistent enough. The 
sadem or siddem tree still grows too in the country where the ship 
ae it is related was propped up. The natives still retaning the 
prominent points of the tradition, pretend to shew the spot where 
the vestel was drawn up, and that too wherethe varerested. This 
vase is likewise believed to be still visible—and if such really 
ever existed, even had its size been mach less than here represent- 
ed, there is nothing against the reasonableness of the assertion, for 
the Peguan vases of the present day are very durable, and well 
glazed. Ihave seen some five orsix feet high, [ has not yet 
been pointed out to me however. Pegu is even now, famed for its 
large jars, which form ao article of trade betwixt that country 
and Pinang. - " 

The vase for Buddhas Bo Sree was nine cubits in circumference 
and five feet deep. There is one remark which forcibly occurs to 
me with reference to the multitude of animals stated to have been 
slaughtered for food on the young faja's installation. If his tribe 
had been strict Buddhists such a sacrifice could aot consistently 
have been made. The Buddhist laity however seem to have pretty 
generally satisfied their consciences by the conceit of not killing 
to eat, but of eating what had been killed without their previous 
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participation in the sin, But if the colony was a Sivaic one as | 
feel convinced was the case there can be no difficulty in the cage. 

The name here given to this first Raja —that is the first who was 
regularly installed, partakes more of uo religious than of a Jay 
character, Podi-sat is properly Buddha Safwa. 

Icanoot find any Malay of this coast able to explain why the 
name of Kedda was given to their country, One author states it 
to be equivalent to zamin tduran or toran—which he says Was 
aprliel, decawse the econntry had been easily oblained.  Zamin 
being “land, country, in Persian, and tor in Arabic—a mountain, 
we would have the mountain region.” ‘Torani in the latter lan- 
guage means“ wild, desolate” which would give “the wild rountry,” 
or ane in a state of nature—and either of these interpretations will 
apply, since it wonld rather seem that the coast line at Pulo Srai 
was not then cultivated, the aboriginal inhabitants living some way 
inland, owing perhaps to its having been not loag before that 
Feriod, an island. Kedda “ is in Persian, a place, vault &c. 
and in Arabic “acup or bowl.” Some Malays affirm that the 
name was given subsequently to the conversion of their ancestors 
to Islamism which is the most probable supposition, 1 think, since 
Tconsider Mabdwaaged a native of India, 

But the people of Keddé still call the Keddé peak Gunong 
Jerai, & corruption of Srai—which ia the appellative given to it 
by the Siamese. Clirai is another mode of spelling it. As the word 
if witten in the Malayan character it might be read Sri, great 
excellent, sujerior &c. but the oatives never pronounce it thus, 


Cuarrea IY. 


Then Marong Méhawangsd said to bis son the Raja—"My 
son, should you be bleased with children, it will be as well that 
you send a son to the north north west of Kedda, and another 
to the 8S. 8. E. or nearly so, of Kedda, and a third to the E 
N.E. And do not you, my son, leave this country of Keddé, 
because there is a great extent of waste land still remaining 
to be cultivated, and a great deal has also been left dry by the 
sea, and besides, by so doing you will make my name famous 
throughout the world, as the settler and founder of this coun- 
try.” Then the large jar was brought on shore from the 
Envoy's ship, and it was placed close to the foot of a tree 
named Prokam (*) which was of the girth ofa deer net, or 
gooling aring. ‘The old Raja said nothing when the people 


reported that the jar had been thus placed, for he was busy 


(") Carissa spinaram, flacourtia calaphrasta. Mavsden's Dictionary p. 
153. I) ie = thorny tee. 
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preparing to go on board Soon after this he set sail for 
Rum. In going out of the harbour, Mahawingsa looked 
towards the shore and saw Pulao Lada, which island had 
then been annexed to the main Jand, called afterwards Budit 
Lada, the ‘ Mili Lada’, also Pulo Jaméil, before an island, 
but which had also been joined to the main shore; and which 
afterwards got the name of “the Hill Jambui," for it was 
quite in a line with Pulo Srai, which last was jast about 
being joined to the main land and was subsequently named 
Gunong Jerrei or Chirrei, on account of its great height (a). 
Again towards the N. N. W. was to be seen what looked 
like a point of a moveable nature (4) and further seaward 
Pulo Giryang, which was, not long afterwards, attached to 
the main, also then called Gunong Giryang, and Bukit Tun- 
jang. (But the Rumi Envoys appear to have forgotten 
altagether one of the objects they had before assigned for 
their mission, the finding of the prince of Rom.) 

Raja Podisat being thus fairly established in his seat of 
authority in Keddaé or Zumin Tauran, he implicitly followed 
the dictates of prudence, moderation and liberality, in his 
intercourse with his ministers, and other officers, and towards 
the ryots, and the merchants, strangers, and the indigent 
who resorted to his country. In this way his fame for wisdom 
and hospitality was spread abroad, and induced numbers to 
flock to Kedda, which soon became more aud more populous. 

After a while another son was born to the Raja, equally 
endowed in features ard appearance as liselderbrother, The 
royal nurses accordingly selected companions for him from 
amongst the children of the mantris, and officers of state. 
Before very long again, he had another son who was provided 
with companions in a similar manner, agreeably to the usage 
of great princes. | 

A long time in days and years had not elapsed after this 
event, when his highness was presented by his queen with a 
daughter of aroeente loveliness of feature, sweetly elegant, 
of a light yellow complexion and delicately slender. It would 
have been indeed difficult in those days to have found ber 
like. ‘The young princess was also provided with attendants, 
nurses (dry) and playmates from amongst the children of the 
men of consequence. After how long an interval again of 


(a) Chirrei in Siamese is the name of the Ficus religiosa or Ganian tree of 
this part of the Peninsula. 


feta Toei a has an undulating and floating appearance ala 
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years and months, the Rajd had another son born to him, 
who was equally gifted, as his two elder brothers, with yon 
sonal endowments. It was a great source of delight to Maha 
Podisat to watch these children at play, and to see them 
daily increasing in stature and knit together by mutual af- 
fection, and acquiring also all the desired accomplisliments of 
mind and of person. His highness when he sat in his hall, 
for the administration of justice, and state affairs, along with 
all his officers, used to have these four children present, that 
they might learn how to govern, and their behaviour, pru- 
dence and generosity gained them the love and applause of 
all the chiefs and people, and the gratitude of the poor. 
Their politeness and affability to strangers and merchants 
secured their esteem and admiration. When also the Raja 
gave audience in state in his palace, these four children would 
not be absent, but sat close to their parents in a respectful 
manner; and conversed with and addressed them in pleasing 
language. In fact they would not separate themselves from 
their royal parents. When too, the R4jé accompanied his 
sons outside of the fort, he gave to each of them a horse, and 
a weapon, and made them, while at a gallop, tilt at the stalk 
of a water lily. The plain was full of people who flocked to 
see this exercise of the young princes, and their practise also, 
on horseback, with the bow and arrow. These sports were 
repeated every three days, and the sons of the ministers also 
joined in them. 

At length these four royal children grew up, and it became 
requisite that governments should be provided for them, 
Accordingly when the Rajé was one day seated in public with 
his officers arnund him, the four o/d mantris made obeisance 
and said—* We four brothers, may it please your highness, 
are of opinion that it is now time to follow the injunction of 
your royal father Mdrong M&bAw&ngsé, by sending your chil- 
dren to their respective destinations, especially now, because 
the lands indicated and tracts mentioned by your father are 
all widdernesses, they have no inhabitants, or at least they have 
only scattered populations and they have no rulers.” Raja 
Marong Maha Podisat replied—* If this be the advice of my 
brothers I pray you to send and collect all the tribes or fami- 
lies of Girgassies, and instruct their Panghu/us Nang Sut- 
taman and Pra Chi Sam, and their wives to come with them, 
as I intend to order them to accompany my eldest son, the 
rest of the escort will be composed of my Malays. The eaey 
isin a N.N. W. direction and is a long one.” Then Pra Chi 
Sam and his wife having arrived, they were thus accosted by 
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the Raja—* Oh chief! you, your wite and family are to ac- 
company my eldest son—so assemble all your people, and 
then set forth in search of an eligible country for my son to 
rule over and where he may erect a fort with a ditch.” Pra 
Chi Sam and his wife and family and Nang Sutaman, pro- 
fessed their readiness to go, observing that this country of 
Kedda is confined and not sufficient to contain the increasing 
numbers of your highnesses people the Girgasies, But, said 
Chi Sam, will your highness be pleased to inform me if my 
son Parak will be retained here at Court. The Raja told 
him to take Parak along with the party. This Pra ChiSam 
was the sen of a Malay and had been married to Nang 
Suttaman a Girgassi, and they bad a son, the Perak just 
mentioned. The lad was handsome. It happened that a Gir- 
gassi panghulu or chief, named Nang Meri, who was the 
daughter of a Girgassi Raja, had then arrived. She was a 
chieftainess of the first rank and consequence amongst her 
iribes. Nang Meri was advanced somewhat in life, for she 
had both children and grand children, and the females had all 
heen taken to the Raji’s palace, as they were very Partoig bot 
being all Girgassi. Now Nang Meri was madly in love 
with this Parak, son of the couple Nang Suttaman and Phra 
Chi Sam. : 

All having been got armed and ready, the colony departed 
to the N.N. W. There were numbers of horses ani ele- 
phants along with it, and the march was enlivened by field 
sports and fishing, and diversified by the various objects of 
interest which the party encountered, but no eligible spot yet 
presented itself for a settlement. At length the party arrived, 
after two hundred days and nights travelling, at a de- 
sirable spot, where was a rivulet which flowed into the 
sea. The land was /evei/ and populous. Here the young 
chief erected a fort and palace and dug a ditelr round all, and 
became the Raja of the country, and then he sent and collect- 
ed the seattered population of the districts into a narrower 
compass. He then called this large country Siam Lanchang 
all ree [It requires 12 days for troops to reach Ligor from 
Pads and 14 days for men mounted on elephants.]| Then 
the Raja of Kedd& learned that his son bad been settled in 
the government of that country called Siam, and that he had 
ordered that those districts which would not submit to Siam 
should be attacked and destroyed by the chief of the Gir- 
gassies Phra Chi Sam and his men. The obedient districts 
sent their officers with gifts, and offerings in token of their 
allegiance to the country of Siam. [7] 
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NOTES, 


(7| I shall have occasion in the sequel here to examine narrowly 
this claim set up by our Kedd@ annalist that the Kedda country 
gave a king to Siam. It is unduubtedly within the sroye of pna- 
gibility, and, if Loubere was correct, of probability, for that author 
remarks, that all the kings of Siam were not of the same race, 
But | have discovered no recorded facta to countenance the sup- 
position, that Mahawang-a was a progenitor of any king of Siam. 
1 think however, that there will be eufficient evidence to shew that 
an intercourse had begun at an early period betwiat Kedda ond 
Siam, and that the former was one of the inlets to the lower 
provinces, at least, of Siam, of the religions of India, 

It would seem, a8 1 have before hinted, from the reply given by 
the mantris to their Raja, that they knew only of two celebrated 
kingdoms within a reasonable distance, namely, Achin and Pegu, 
yet at this period Java, Menangkabau in Sumatra, and the on- 
tient Singapura, or Johor, the Sabor, it is believed, of Pto'emy, were 
Aourtshing. The putting of such a question belied the assumption 
that Kedda then carried on an extensive trade with foreizm coun- 
tries, 

The bow here called dhachang was only used by Rama and 
Buddha. 

Rokam is a Malayan name for a wild fruit tree, the 
cariasa shinarum or flacourtia calaphrasta of Marsden, and the 
girth of the one described was that of a guling aing of deer net, 
which would give a diameter of about three feet. This net or trap 
is shaped and constructed like a purse. The hoops are connected 
by meshes of rattans, end when not in use, it folds or closes up 
just asa purse does. Its length is avout G6 or 7 feet. The same 
uiap iaemployed to catch wild hog, nearly the same to carry hogs 
to market, ‘The underwood of the forest is cut along a given line, 
and then formed into a bushy fence with apertures at intervals, 
in Which the oete are fastened with the open end of course inward. 
Sometimes, especially when hog is the game, these nets are set 
something in the manner of a moletrap, by bending down a thick 
branch of a free to act asa spring. A party of men takes a wide 
circuit, and drives the animals towards the fence, when the latter 
rash into the guling ating. I have seen a large pig swung up 
into the air by this contrivance, | ! 

~‘Gunong Giryang, is the “ elephant rock” of modern maps. It 
rises abruptly out ofa low marshy plain, aod is about 3 or 4 miles 
inland. It is a lowering mass of apparently primary limestone, 
and the shells embedded in a ferruginous breccia found in its 
numerous caves, proclaim it to have been an island as described 
by our author, Within my own experience, or the last twenty 
years, the gea has in some places on the const of Province Wellesley, 
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about 40 miles further south, receded from 5 to about 100 yarde 
io some places, while the land has lostas much in others. The 
word " poyulcus” as employed by our author conveys no definite 
idea of the population of Kedda at the period. Looking at the 
first area actually, by his account, occupied by the mere colony, 
I would be inclined not to rate it in Raja Podisat’s time in the 
beginning of his reign, beyond 1,000 soula at the utmost, exclusive 
of the aboriginal inhabitants, or Girgasei. There seems to be @ 
little too much of adaptation in the number of children assigned 
to Maja Podisat, as jt jost meets the number desired by his father 
Mérong Maldéwaéogsd. This supposition is based on that of the 
colonists having consisted of the passengers of one ship only, and 
as the Girgasst chiefs asserted that the populous, or overpopulous 
slate of KReddd arose from the increase of their tribes, not of 
foreigners, 

If the description we here find of the attention paid by the 
Keddé Rajihs to the education of their children be correct, it will 
forcibly contrast with the culpable and apathetical indifference 
exhibited by most of the Malayan Rajés of the present day, for 
their sons receive little or no education befitting their station, but 
only such as to render them piratical abroad, und cruel and op- 
pressive to their subjects at home. There is however one part of 
education which is never neglected, a scrupulous attention to the roles 
of politeness, which in after life too frequently merges in a morbid 
sensitiveness, alike alraid of giving offence by speech, andready to 
take offence at every fancied alight. Itis a cloak too amongst 
the unprincipled portion of the Malays to treachery and revenge, 

There is now no predominant Malayan power, Were tl 
shattered fragments of the ag dynasties to be left to them- 
selves, without the checks of the Dutch on the one hand, and the 
British on the other, a dreadful scene of anarchy would ensue. 
Wherever a new settlement is formed a fort and ditch and a palace 
ate the three things first attended to. The Girgassi were gove ned 
by a woman, and the cluefiainess, Nang Sooltaman, came it ap- 
pears from a distance, oo that it is to be supposed that Kedda was 
not the seat of her authority, but where that was does not appear. 
The horses alluded to may have been got from either Achin oc 
Pegu, the latter is the moat probable supposition, the Sumatran 
ponies being too small for warlike evolutions. But this continent 
southward of Ava has never been adapted to cavalry. The dis- 
tance allowed by our author from Keddd to Siam Lanchang ia 200 
days, and this would be more than sufficient for a journey to the 
present capital of Siam, The sea however directly to the eastward 
of Kedds can be reached in 7 or 8 day?. The direction could not 
have been directly tothe N.N.W. This must be a mistake as it 
would lead to the Bay of Bengal. It ia stated that several districts 
would mot submit to the kingdom of Siam almost inferring that 
the country was not a new one as here altempted to be shewo, 
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We now find our suthor mentioning Malays as forming @ part 
of Raji Podisat’s subjecta. Thus there must bave been a ;opula- 
tion consisting of three distinct races, the Girgassis, or aborigines, 
the Colonists, and the Malays The subject of the origin of the 
Matayan race is still beset with difficulties, We are made aware 
by the writings of Sir S. Raffles and others as well as by native 
authorities, that Menangkabaa in Sumatra was a very early and 
chief seat of Malayan power, | 

The etymology by the Malays of Menanzkaban, as quoted by Sir 
S. Raffles (7,) of the name Malaya is rather faneiful. A chief named 
Sauria Geding had proceeded on an expedilion to Sumatra. Two of 
his people (doubtless with followers) Patisi Batong and Kai Tamong- 
oug fled to Menangkabau and jn time established a new government, 
As they bad been wood cutters, the nation was called Malaya from 
Mala, to bring or fetch, and aya wood, But neither of thea 
words are as far I can learn now usel in such o sense by the Ma- 
lays, nor are they to be found so applied in Marsden’s Dictionary. 
This last reason however would not alone hold good, because there 
is 8 large number of Malayan words not included in it, and 
some may have become obsolete. But are we to Fuppove that the 
Malayan race was indigenous to the Peninsula ? Some writers 
hove imagined that they came from the north, or from the 
vicinity of Tartary. That various tribes have been successively 
thrust southward from that quarter by the pressure perhaps of 
population, partly admits of proof, The Malayan features cer- 
tainly more resemble those of the Indo-Chinese generally con- 
sidered, than they do those of any other nation. Bat there is an 
impediment say some to this argument for similarity of origin, in 
the very marked distinction which exists betwixt the slructure of 
the Malayan language as it now exists and the whole of the Indo- 
Chinese dialects. The first is pol syllabic, the latter are mono- 
syllabic in most instances, and in the rest having the monosyllabic 
strocture even while admitting some polysyllables. Marsden 
noticed that one language once preva'‘led from Madagascar to 
the Archipelago. Does the language of the former now bear any 
affinity to the Malaya? Bot this would tend rather to rove that 
the race travelled west. They reached the Cape of Good Hope 
too. Sir 5. Raffles remarked that the Javanese eny that the 
navigated in former times to Madagascar. And it is stated in the 
Ceyloncze Mahawanso that Ceylon was invaded by an army of 
Javako or Javanese, The Javanese visit to Madagascar took 
place Mr Crawfurd supposes or anys before the Hindoos or Arabs 
reached Java—which would have thus been at least 75 A. D, 

‘There is a considerable diversity of colour amongst the Malays 
of the preseot day, owing to istermixtare with foreign races, But 
on this point I suspect that the original type not only of the 

(") Memoirs p. 435. 
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Malays but of the Indo-Chinese in general, once approximated 
much closer to the colour of the Chinese than it now does. J 
have invariably found that the more secluded any of these tribes 
lived the fairer were their complexions. I observed this particu - 
larly amongst the jungle Karians of Martaban province, and one 
of the wild or aboriginal tribes of the Malacea Peninsula in the 
heart of Perak. 1 except of course the woolly haired races. The 
colour of these Perak Samang, as they are called, whom I saw, was 
much fairer than that of the Malays around them, being nearly 
that of the southern Chinese, for those of the north are as fair as 
many Europeans. The partiality of all of the Malayan tribes leans 
strongly towards fairness of skin, whereas the African who never 
perhaps was fairer than he is now, deems blackness, pe:fection. 

“White and yellow” mixed is the favorite expression which 
Malayan writers, amongst whom is our author, employ wheo des- 
cribing female beauty. | 

There ia a curious passage in the Sajara Malayu or Malayan An- 
nals which might tend to induce a belief that there were tribes 
of the orijyinaf Malay race on the Malacca coast whea the colony 
of, in this case, foreign Malays, reached it, 

“Sultan Mudhafer Shah, of Malacca, ordered the Bandahara 
“Paduka Raja to drive the Siamese out cf the country (they had 
“invaded it) and he directed Sri Vija Al di Raja with the rest of 
“the hulabalangs and champions to accompany the Bindahara, 
“This Sri Vija Al di Raja was a native Malay and named ori- 
“‘ gioally Tun Homeza” [Huma it may be observed is the famous 
sacred goose of India] “and he derived hia origin from the cows 
“vomit.” (1) This last remark has also reference to Hindu super 
stitions. The word in the original work, at least in my copy of it, is 
ye] Asl, which means root, origin, source, which are still stronger 
expressions than the one Leyden hashere used. But the auihor 
may have only meant that he was an unconverted Malay. 

Tt would seem that the Malays at first occupied the ast Coast 
ofthe Peninsula along the gulf of Siam from Sangora or Sinjhora 
inclusive to Point Romania or Ujong Tannah Malayu, But they 
were overrun by, and their countries were brought from time to 
time, under the sway of the Sinmese. When this rule to the south 
of Siam Proper bezan is not certain, but if any credit be due to 
the Malayan annals, it must have been long before the settlement 
of the anfient Singapura. | 


() Mal, Aa, Leyden, C, XIII p, 130, 
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Raji Marong Maha Podisat gave orders very soon after 
this object of settling his son had been gained, that his four 
ministers should collect a body of armed mer, horses and 
elephants, with every requisite for another expedition. So when 
all had been prepared, his second son departed with it, jour- 
neying towards the S, 58. E of Kedda, in search of a place to 
form a settlement and to built a fort and palace with the usual 
defences; and being accompanied by ministers and other state 
oficers, ryats and followers. ‘The expedition passed through 
the deep forests, and over hills, passing the time in all kinds 
of amusement and sports of the field, and when it reached a 
deep pond or pool the people stopped to fish. At length the 
colony reached a large river which descended to the sea. 

Again it came to a water course and lake, which surround- 
ed a row of three or four Islands. The young prince was 
charmed with the aspect of these Islands. He therefore took 
a polished silver arrow, and adjusting it to lis bow called 
Indrasakti, thus addressed it:—“ speed and fly thou away 
towards these three or four Islands and there descend—and 
wherever you now reach the ground there I will form my 
settlement and build my fort" The silver arrow sped aloft 
with a scund like that made by the wings of the bhum- 
ming beetle and fell upon one of the Islands—therefore the 
prince called the Island Indrasakti, Here on that spot the 
Raja built a fort and surrounded it with a ditch, and then 
erected his palace. He had all the inhabitants and people 
too, who were dispersed and scatiered about, collected. Thus 
having got into his palace with all his people about him, he 
found that the new country was established, he then called it 
Nigri Perak or the Perak or Silver country—after that 
silver-pointed arrow. So the country continued settled and 
flourishing under the just and wise sway of thenew Raja. [8] 

When Marong Maha Podisat heard of this fortunate 
result of the expedition, he said to his four old mantris— 
“My brothers 1 beg you to get ready the sapernaturally gilt- 
ed elephant named Lela Johari, which our father Marong 
Miahiwfingsa used to ride. Let it te provided with a 
royal Sukhtikurjaan or howdalh having a canopy and 
hangings because I desire to raise my daughter to the digni- 
ty of a Raja and to settle her in a government. Do you 
my four brothers accompany her to her destination; and 
take charge of her and the expedition, and when the under- 
taking shall have been accomplished, then do you four return 
liere to me, leaving the elephant Kamala Jauhari to attend 

¥ 
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iia mistress, because it will be able to give me always speedy 
accounts of her the princess my daughter.” Accordingly 
all was quickly got ready, and the princess having heen 
seated on her elephant Kamala Jauhari, the Raja put into 
her hand a charmed kris called Lefa Masani which was 
originally willed as an heir loom. He likewise said to the 
elephant. “If thy mistress shall become a Raji, do not thou 
discontinue going backwards and forwards betwixt her set- 
tlement and Kedda, to keep me informed of all that happens 
to her.” Then Jauhari made oheisance, and set off due East 
followed by all the ministers and other state officers, who 
were appointed to escort her. They soon entered upon a 
wild, woody tract, covered with primeval forest, of great 
extent and unfrequented ;—then having quitted that broad 
level country the elephant Jed the expedition over hills and 
mountains. When the colony had approached near to the sea 
there, and had arrived at a large river which emptied itself 
into the sea, the elephant Jauhari halted, for the place was level. 
Here was erected a palace and a fort defended by a ditch, and 
the chiefs and people having effected this, the Queen examined 
the buildings, and then seating himself on her throne received 
the homage of her subjects. Now all those who thus presented 
themselves before her highness, were quite astonished at her 
state, and the power conferred se her by the possession 
of the enchanted kris and the elephant Lela Jouhari. 

Thus from month to month and from year to year, the po- 
pulation of the place increased. The four ministers gre 
all in such a fair train craved leave to return to KRedda an 
asked also her highness to favour them with the name of the 
new settlement. The female Raja approved of their desire 
to return, and told them that they should acquaint her royal 
father that the country had been named Patani, because or 
on account of the kris /ela mussani (a) | 

Thus the Raja of Kedda Marong Maha Podisat happily 
accomplished his desire to settle his children in separate tro 
vernments, yet grief assailed his mind, when he reflected on the 
solitary condition of his remaining son for he bad no other 
child, than this youngest before mentioned, and moreover he 
was getting aged, and because (owing to so many drains 
upon it) the population of Kedda had become scanty. Tn 
order therefore to dispel his melancholy he spent most of his 
time in hunting animals of the forest and netting birds, and 
allowed his son to carry on the Government with the aid of 
the ministers and principal state officers. [9] 


(a) The sequiler here is quite obscure, 


T Val, 8 
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[8] The Malayan Rajas are generally attached to field sporis. 
The Krean is the only large river betwiat Kedda and Perak. Ent I 
am not aware of any lake enclosing islands in that direction. It may 
possibly allude to the Dinding islands close to the mouth of the 
Pera’ tiver, or to some tract near or at Broas river. Perak is admit- 
ted by the Chronicle to have been at this period well peapled, and if 
the Malayan annals are to be trusted it was so ata very early period. 
In these it is stated that Manjong or Perak was a great country, 
and gave to Acheh or Achin ita firet King who was named Polon g.{*) 
but Ache received fiom Champa a King of the same name, 
which creates a dowbt liere as to the identity of this last Polong. 
In the Achinese ennals (Malayan) we find that Sultan Mansur- 
shah the Raja of Perak was raised to the throne of Achin in A. M, 
935 of A. D. 1,607. Marsden gives the date at 1567, but does 
not I believe quote any authority. Bruas on a river of that name 
seems to have been the capital, The people are very illiterate and 
I could not when there get from either the Raja or his subjects any 
account either oral or written of the antient state of their country. 
In the Malayan annals however we find that the celebrated Raja 
Soran or Sutin of Amdan Nagara or Bijanuggur in the Peninsula 
of India (*) when he invaded the Malayan Peninsula, arrived first 
at Gunga Nagara in Perak. If Kedda had then existed he, 
supposing that the prominent features of the narrative are correc! ' 
would most likely have conquered it first. The Raja of Gunga 
Nagara had his fort on a hill, steep in front, but of easy access in 
the rear and situated on the Dinding river, now perhaps the Perak 
river, although the country is very dewel until we ascend far up the 
river. The ve was named Gungi Shak Juana. I may observe 
here that the Malayan Rajes from the earliest times of their inters 
course with the west have used and now use indiscriminately both 
Indian and Persian Titles. The invader attacked this fort, and it 
geems that no fire-arma were employed, bows, arrows, swords and 
spears only being mentioned, It ia not stated by what route this 
st of Suran came, but it must have been by sea, Manjong is 
another name given to Perak, or part of it, in these annals, but 
neither it nor Gunga Nagara, literally the country of Ganges, are 
lerms now in use, 

[9] Patani.—This country comprises a considerable area. Its 
population it is believed has been greatly reduced during the last 
century, and does not now exceed a tythe of what it once was. It 
was antiently one of the most populous principalities on the Penin- 
sula. The Malayan annals shew that Patani was conquered by Siam 
during the reign of Sultan Mahomed in about A.D, But it must have 


men Malsyan Annals C, VIIL, 2 Phriya Turia, isa high officer of the Sis- 
-(@) A Siamese title, 
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heen so long before. Floris observes that it was “ formerly go- 
verned by Queena” thus corroborating the Marong Mahawangsa, 
and “that it was conquered by Roja Api, the black of Fire King 
of Siam about A. D, 1603." I suspect that this Black Prince 
must have been a foreigner, perhaps an Indian. Api is Malayan 
word meaning fire. But the Siamese had conquered it, and that 
perhaps for the first time as the same annals inform us, by Chau Sri 
Bangsa, a son of the Emperorof Siam, about the latter part of the 
fourteenth century, Its Raja, Suliman, was on this occasion expelled. 
His town and fort were called Kota Malegei, viz., ‘fort and palace” 
Hamilton that Patani paid tribute to Siam in 1703 A; D, but 
was onder Johor. If the Kedd& annals be correct the country 
was first settled under a Queen, At the period of the last named 
conquest the ruler of Ligor‘was Maha Raja Deva Sura. But re- 
bellions have been frequent since that time, one having happened 
so late as 1830-31, although like the preceding ones it was quite 
unsuccessful. Oo this last occasion, as well as in the rebellion of 
1786, the Siamese employed a large body of Kedda troops, aad 
this, too, while the outbreak against them by the Malays of that 
province had been but barely suppressed, thus evinecing the great 
superiority which the Siamese possess over the Malays ia tact, 
decision, method and combination. 

One of the Rajas of Johore according to Patanese tradition, for 
I have not yet obtained any connected written history of Patani, 
married the last Queen of Patani, Phra Cho the nuptials having 
been celebrated at the latter place with great pomp, Previous to 
this event Patani had been divided into forty-three mukims or 
divisions including Calantan and Tringanu, and its two chief ports 
were Qualla Patani and Qualla Bokkah, Bat the Jouor Raja had 
obtained the district of Iringanu for one of his favorite courtiers, 
thus reducing the number to 42. The capital was then called 
Kota Kiddei the * mart fort,” | 
_ Soon after this alliance the Johor Raja fell in love with Dang 
Frat, the beautiful daughter of one of the Patani chiefs, who be- 
came his mistress, and in time atquired such an ascendancy over 
him, that he neglected Phra Cho, who accordingly narsed in her 
bosom the serpent of jealousy. “To exhibit her influenca she got 
“ the Raja to order to be made for her a golden chaping, or Ry 
“' leaf’ (anglice) of a cubit breadth, and weighing five catties, or 
"64 lbs. which surprised the goldsmith, and would have convulsed 
“the courtiers with laughter when she wore it at her waist, had 
* they not suppressed it for fear of the Raja, for she appeared like 
one outrageously enciente.” The Raja built a fort and # palace 
for Dang Frat giving it the name of Kota Bharu, or “the new fort,” 
whieh event distressed the people and gave rise to several sati- 
rical poetical effusions in the country of Kedda. One day his 
highness deigned to recollect his neglected wife, and went to pay 
her a visit, but on his approach he was met by messengers sent by 
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the indignant lady forbidding his advance, and directing him 
forthwith to evacuate the country. The Raja perceived that he 
had no means of resistance, so he sailed for Johor, Phra Chu 
after having bestowed her unmarried maids of honor in marriage 
on her chiefs continued to reign alone for tea years, until her death. 
When this happeoed the chiefs constituted an oligarchy and the 
old fort was demolished in order to obliterate all remembrance of 
royalty, and to prevent any one being tempted to assume the su- 
preme power. 

This oligarchy divided amongst them the forty-two districts and 
all the property of the late government, and the chief who -had 
held the highest rank under Plira Chu was allowed to retain the 
title of Dattu. These chiefa were all individually independent, 
but they confederated for mutual defence. So the people only 
exchanged, a perhaps, matriarchal government mildly adminia~ 
tered, fora knot of petty despots. In those days Patani hed ae 
population it is said of 150,000 males, from 16 to 60 years of age. 
It is still populous and sends its hundreds to the Haj every year. 
The Patani mountain, dividing it from Kedda and Perak, are 
rather & grand appearance when seen from Pinang. They are, 
where most elevated, 1 should suppose from four to five thousand 
feet above the level of tie sea. 1 passed there in 1836 when pro- 
ceeding to inspect the Patani tin mines, which last yield pretty 
abundant supplies of that metal. Pataniis fertile in rice; and 
cattle are supplied by itto Pinang, These animals arc compactly 
built, and have moderately sized humps. 

The Patanese appear to be a mixed race. They seam to be 
more industrious than the Malays around them, Their religion is 
Islamism, and there are more hajis amongst them than are perhaps 
to be found amongat an equal number of Malays any where else, 
The intending hajis generally cross the hills, and embark for Ara- 
bia in some Arab vessel at Pinang. The Patanese are not wanting 
in courage. The products of their country are gold, tin, grain, 
cardamums of inferior quality to those of Malabar, salt, buffalo and 
horned cattle, pepper, saltpetre and wax 

This province of lower Siam is now divided into six mukims 
only of the Grat class, and one of the second class, The English 
established a factory here in 1610, but abandoned it in 1623. | 

A Buddhist priest of Siam gave me the following short recital 
which confirms the account of a princess having gone from Kedda 
to Patani: 

‘Six men fled from China and settled at Patani. They must 
* have been people of great consequence because the Emperor tried 
‘to secure them but failed, After they bad fled from Patani to 
‘Siam, Phra Chan Ko Lai, a son of the Emperor of Siam Chan 
‘ Chiwit (') went to reside at Patani contrary to his father's 
‘wishes. There was at this period a princess of Srai of Kedda 

(") A more title, viz., “! Lord of Ife." 
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‘who came fo Patani or Tani, as it was also then called, and 
‘ offered to marry this son of Chiwit if he would seize the capital 
‘of Siam. This he refused it appears, doubtless because he had 
‘not the means, and the lady forthwith expelled him from Patani, 
‘and took the government in her own hands, but the Emperor of 
‘Siam afterwards regained that province and appointed district 
* governor to rule it.’ 

Owing to this custom of allowing women to wield the reizns of 
empire, and which seems to have been pretty widely extended, wa 
might te induced to attribute a considerable degree of refinement 
lo the people whom they ruled. But it isto be suspected that this 
refinement did not go deeply into society, and that the real power 
was generally exercised by ministers, if not usurped by them, 
Wherever Islamism was introduced these females ceared to reign, 
and were excluded from succession. At this dey Indo-Chinese 
females enjoy more personal liberty and enter more directly and 
keenly into the busile of life than do those of India. Sol have 
noted to be the case in Pegu, in Burmah, and amongst the Sia. 
méese. In Siam the lady of a governor of a province is not debarred 
from actin officially for him during his temporary absence. 
Another Siamese, a priest, informed me that Phra Chan Ko Lai, 
the son of Clian Chiwit, king of Siam (a) went to Tani, or Patani, 
to drive off some Chinere. It happened that a princess of Srai or 
Sai had arrived there from that country, who promised to marry 
him provided he would seize on the throne of Siam. But finding 
him rather disposed to remain master of Patani, she had him Ailled 
and reigned herself. The Emperor of Siam however reduced the 
country afterwards, and having apportioned it amongst certain chiefs 
made them tributaries, [which mode of ruling is in practise at this 
Skies de Sosa reduced Patani town to ashes in A. D. 1527, 
The above two recitals however some to confirm the account of our 
Kedda historian, for the Marong Mahawangeo was not known to 
the Siamese, being in the Malayan language and preserved in the 
private repositories of the Rajas of Kedda.* It was discovered by 
the Raja of Ligor when he last took that province into his own 
hands, and it ia said he destroyed it when told that a king of Siam 
had his origin there. 

@) Chan Chiwit “ the lord of life,” is applied to every king of Siam, 

Other copies cust exist, We have one.—Eov, 
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A VOCABULARY OF THE KAYAN LANGUAGE OF THE NORTH- 
WEST OF BORNEO, 


By BR. Bums, Esq. 


Lie all the other aboriginal tribes of Borneo the Kayans 
have no alphabet, mode of writing or knowledge of letters, 
nor do they practice any systematical method of represent- 
ing their ideas by figures. With the exception of local 
differences, all the divisions of the tribe speak the same 
language, so as to be intelligible to each other throughout 
their wide range on the island. The Kayan language is 
copious, pleasantly soft and comparatively easily required. 
The following is a vocabulary of the dialact spoken in 
the district of the rivers Bintulu and Rajang, and their 
branches. 


Earth Tana Lim Current Kasi 
Sky Langit | Lake Bawang 
Sea Kala Dew Lipot 
Sun Matin-dow | Fog Ap 
Moon Bulan Wind Bahoie 
Star Kraning | Storm Ovan 
Light Mala Land Tana 
Darkness Lidam Country Dali 
Lightning CKilat Village Dolia 
Snir seb Town Dali 
Eclipse Tsland Busa 
Heat Laie” Cape Point Tujol 
Cold Laram Whirl-pool Ivak 
Cloud Lison Plantation Hee | 
Rainbow Langi Hatong| Field Biplane 
Tide-flow Wap | Plane Tana Padit 
Fire Apui Wood jungle Tuan 
Smoke Lison Sand Hyt 
Sparks Wor Rock Batu 
ame Mala Shell Seh 
Ashes Hayo Garden Luro 
Fuel Tyon Mountain Konalang 
Charcoal Lusong Cave Luvong 
Water Atta Hoase Oma 
River Hungie Room Tilong 
Rain Usan Door Taman 
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Window Batave Tron Titi 
Loft Parong Steel Titi Mying 
Floor Tasu Magnet Titi Lakin 
Stairs San Copper Kavat Bla 
Railing Krahan Brass Kavat Nymit 
Partition Dinding or Knymit 
Beam Bong Tin Samha 
Boards Liap Medicine Tabar 
Rafts Kaso Gun Pulot 
Laths Laha Rozin Lutong 
Thatch Apo Camphor Kapon 
Nails Tapak Opium Pune 
Table Talam Trees Pohun 
Mat Brat Root Aka 
Mattrass Luto Trunk Batang 
Pillow Hilan Bark Kul 
Curtains Kalubo Branch Dahan 
Screen Dindingkalabo| Leaf Iton 
Box, Trunk Pati Flower, blos- \ Pidane 
Basket Alat som i 
Plate Pigan Fruit Bua 
Cup Pigan dui | Orange, Lime Lavar 
Knife Kuoe Pine apple Orusan 
Handle Houp Mangostin Kitong 
Pot Taring Plaintain Piteh 
Jar Goasi Jack Badok 
Torch Lutong Mango Sapam 
Candle Lutong La Durian Dian 
Bees-wax La Hingit Beetle-nut Gahat 
Wick Wang Cocoa-nut Knoh 
Sieve Thik Kernal, Seed Wang 
Bucket Lima Vegetables Tango 
Scales,Balance Tibang | Yams Uvi 
Hammer Tukol ‘Sugar Cane Tuvo 
Anvil Taranan _—+| Salt Knah 
File Tsa Pepper Lia 
Gimlet Knivo Ginger Lia Tana 
bards Axe Asey Oil Tilang 
arpingStone Batu Asa Jurney Provi-) 4,_. 
Chilo peniek (apse } Maso 
Awl Tuel | Sugar Tuvlang 
Spear Bakier Padi Pari 
Crow Bar Kali Rice Baha 
Hoe Weying Boiled do Kanan 
Gold Ma Dried Rice Kartip 
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Flour 
Fish 
Beel 
Eggs 
Boat 
Oar 
Gun 
Ball 
Powder 
Wheel 
Needle 
Thread 


Fish Hook 


Tobacco 
Cigar 


Surf, Wove 


Throne 
Dress 


Hat, Cap 


Coat, Jacket 


Shoes 
Cloth 


Woollen do 


Satin 


Tiger 
Leopard 
Bear 


Dragon 


Rhinoceroes 


Deer 
Hart 
Rar 


Mouse Deer 


Goat 


Wild Hog 


Boar 
a 
rig 
Boar 
Bow 
oe Cat 
og 
Cat 
Squirrel 


Tapa 
Maasik 
Sin 
Tilo 
Haruk 
Say 
Banin 
Panglo 
Tabar Banio 
llier 
Loe 
Tali 
Pisey 
Jako 
Loko 
Bangat 
Ta gan 
Akave 
Lavong 
Basong 
Tadok 
Kain 


Payow _ 
Payow Wang 
Payow Doh 
Planok 
Kading 
rite 
ilangnyan 
Miray 
Uting 





Rat, Mouse Lavo 
| Monkey Brok 
Ape Poinang 
Mias Orong Tuan 
Tail Eko — 
Skin Blanit 
‘Snake Sarpene Knipa 
Boa Counstric- } Panwa 
ie anganan 
Black Snake dilivan 
Worm Halang 
Centipede Diripan 
Scorpion Diripan Kitip 
Leech Atak 
Frog Jowi 
Toad Bunang 
Lizard Silowit 
Alligator Baya 
Guana. Kavok 
| oe Kalovi 
utterfly Langoto 
Fly Lango 
Musquito Trokok 
Small Kind do Hamok 
Flea Koto Naso 
Bee Hingit 
Findly Ada 
Ant Klavirang 
Birds Manok 
Kite Koahu 
Pigeon Poni 
Fowls Knap 
Sparrow Bayong 
Mankind Kolonan 
lan Laki 
Woman Doh 
Child Hapang 
Body oang 
Head Kohong 
air Bok 
Beard Bulo 
Eye Mata 
Face Inang 
Ear Apang 
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Nose 
Cheek 
Tongue 
Mouth 
Teeth 
Neck 
Chin 


Shoulder 


Back 
Heart 
Rib 
Hand 


Right do 


Leit do 
Arm 
Wrists 
— ow 
inger 

Thamb 
Nails 
Breasts 


Abdomen 


sree 
‘ies 
F = 
Toes 
Heel 
Skin 
Hone 
Flesh 
Sinew 
Reins 
Palse 
Milk 
Blood 
Entrails 
Lungs 


Stomach 


Liver 
Bladder 
Brains 
Spirit 
Mind 
Love 
Anger 


Urong 
Pinga 
Jila 

Ba 
Koipan 
Kran 


Uat Daha 

Uat Nitit 

SO 

Daha 

Tanei 
raha 

<e 
ley 

Na 

Otak 

Brua 

Kanip 

Masi 

Mano 





Joy 
Grief 
Hope 
Dumb 
Deaf 
| Blind 
Cough 
Mad 
| Boil, Pimple 
Small Pox 
Rheumatism 
Scurf 
Iteh 
Fever 
Asthma 


| Lord 
Master Mr. 
Nobleman 
Slave 
Husband 
Wile 

Father 
Mother 
Grand-father 
Father-in-law 
Moather-in-law 
Brother 


Barkam 
Mahal 
Lay 
Hamang 
Madang 
Pisak 
Nikar 
Buling 
Tuko 
K lapit 
Niviksal 
Key 
Gatan 
Padam 
Ly 
Gea 
Prah 
Padam Bilong 
Blanin 
Prah Koipan 
Paharin 
Maran 
ee Doh 
ipa 
Hiba’ 
Panyan 
Dipin 
Laki 
Hawa 
Amay 
Inei 
Huko 
Ivan 
Ivan 
Arin 


Brother-in law Hango 


Sister 
Sister-in-law 
Son 
Daughter 
Twins 
Orphan 
Uncle 

Aunt 
Nephew 


Arin Doh 
Hango Doh 
Anak Laki 
Anak Doh 
Anak Apir 
Anak Ula 
Mamo 
Mammo 
Nakan 
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Neice Nakan 
Bastard Tuyang 
Friend Savila 
Enemy Tow 
God Tanangan 
Lord Hipoy 
Ghost Knito 
ercy Masi 
Time Rua 
Sar Doman 
eginning Arin 
End , iis” 
Year Doman 
Month Bulan 
Day Dow 
Day-light Dow Mala 
Mid-day Dow Nagrang 
Morning Pisol 
Night Malam 
Mid-night do. Kagrang 
Tomorrow Jima | 
Vesterday Dow Dahalam 
pnbaignt Malam do. 
1'o-morrow sa Dien’ 
morning \ ima Pisol 
Day-after-to- Duii 
morrow } “ 
Pronouns. 
I Akui 
Thou you Ika 
He, She, it Hia 
ye I 
Ye, you Ika 
hey Da’a 
Who Hey 
Which Nono 
Whiat None 
My» Mine Akui Hipon 
They, thine Ika Hipon 
His, hers, its §Hia Hipon 
Ours Ita Hipon 
Yours Ika Hipon 
Theirs Da'a Hipon 





This Ini 
That Iti 
All Lim 
Every Lim Lim 
Either Ini Iri 
Some Bali 
Other Dap 
Any one Tilana Ji 
Such as this Nonana 
Such as that Notika 
Adjectives. 
| Pies rom 
: AVa 
Alike Pia 
Alive Murip 
Had Jak 
‘Bald Lasang 
Bashful Hy 
Beautiful Diya 
Becoming Marong 
Bent Kowi 
Black Pitam 
| Blind Pisak 
Bold Lakin 
Bright Mala 
Broad Brang 
Cheap Lyang 
Clever Haman 
Course Kudal 
Cold Laram 
Crooked Kowi 
Customary Barik 
Dark Lidam 
Dead Matei 
Deaf Madang 
Deep — Dalam 
Defective Hang Hang 
Difficult Bavyal 
Dilatory Padara 
Distant Su 
Drunk Mavok 
Domb | 


Hamang 
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Dry 
Easy 
Empty 


re 


Even 
Evil 
Expect 
False 
Fast 
Fat 
Feeble 
Few 
Fit 
Foolish 
Free 


Future 
Glad 
Good 
Great 
Guilt 
Hane 
Hard 
Heavy 
High 
Hollow 
Hot 
Hungry 
eee 
a per 
ent 
uate 
ek 
otty 
Languid 
Large 
= 
zy 
Left 
Less 
Level 
Light 
Little 
Living 


ie 
Magave 


Pere Tinang | 


J 
Diyam Hala 





Lim nave 


Diya 


Ouna 


Patong 
Bilong 
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Same 
Scarlet 
Shallow 
Sharp 
short 
Sick 
Silent 
Sincere 
Slack 
Slanting 
Slow 
Small 
Smooth 
Soft 
Sorry 
Spotted 
Strong 
Sweet 
Swift 
Tall 
Tame 
Timid 
Tree 
Vet 
Valiant 
Uncertain 
Unequal 
Useless 
Warm 
Weak 
Weary 
White 
Wicked 
Wide 
Wise 
Wrong 
Yellow 
Young 
Zealoug 
Straight 
Mournful 


Higan 
Pia 

Bla 

Nivo 
Knat 
Bek 
Prah 
Milo Tua 
Lan 


Alan 
Dara 
Ok 
Jilura 
Lima 
Mahal 
Kalong 
Ley 
May 
Kiga 
Bo 


Verbs. 
Abide Milo 
Abuse Avay 
Accept Oukapi 
Accompany Beh 
Advise Lavara 
Answer Tagulan 
Arrest Sigam e 
Arrive Atang 
Be ashamed Tehy 
Ask Mitang 
Assist Mahap 
Awake Mower 
| Bake mee 
Ba Mareenk 
Bathe Doe 
Bawl Nangi Lan 
Be Teh 
Bearf ruit Tubo 
ent Nukol 
Become Murip 
Beekon Nyap 
Beg Al y 
Begin Aring 
Behold Knynang 
Believe Miteh 
Betroth Pahawa 
Bind Katong 
Bite Mat 
Bleed Nisa 
Blow Mahar 
Boil Maro 
Borrow Ujam 
Break off Punang 
Bribe Duoya 
Bring Gree 
Brush Mipa 
Buy Paviay 
Call Muvoy 
Carry Kna’an 
Cast account Mujap 
Catch Sigam 
Change Patoyu 
Chase Live 
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Clioose 
Cha p 
Circumcise 
Cleam 
Climb 
Collect 
Come 


Comprehend 


Conquer 
Copy 
Cover 
Covet 
Cough 
Count 
Crawl 
Cut 
Dance 
Decay 
Deceive 
Delay 
Deliver 
Decide 
Descend 
Desire 
Destroy 
Devour 
Die 
Dig 
Disquise 
ive 
Divide 
Double 
Drag 
Dream 
Dress 
Drink 
drowo 
Eat 
Etb 
End, Done 
Enlighten 
Expect 
Extinguish 
Fall 
Famish 


Mileh 
Nitak 
spe 
Myang 
Nakar 
Ninane 
Rites” 
Djam 
- la 
angrua 
os 
ipan; 
ri : 
Mujap 
Namang 
Mitnang 
Najar 
Pakalok 
Padara 
Hom Teh 
Mitnang 
Nili 
Mon 
Tasa 
Nilo 
Matei 
Koali 
Nangrua 
Misar 
Patular 
Patibin 
Jat 
Nupeh 
Nakave 
Dui 
Goin 
Koman 
Mila 
Pahna 
Malaka 
Avi 
Lagat 
irak 
Palau 





| Fast 


Fear 
Fight 
File 


| Find 
| Finish 


Fish 
Follow 
Forbid 
Forget 
Forgive 
Forsake 


Ipat, Ki 
Takot a 
Panoh 
Pino 
Ala 
Pahna 
Misey 
Livo 
Asam mon 
Hado 
Masika 
Milo Tinan 
Kam 
Nava 
Nivanga 
Pang 
Ala 
Koka 
Parak 
Lani 
Tubo 
Milo 

Jat 

Teh 
Naringa 
Mahap 
Niba 
Kina 
Kalui Taman 
Mitang , 
Nasa 
Bara 
Key 
Nymi 
Muamatei 
Avat 
Haman 
Maso 
Kasiang 
Pisit 
Maujam 
Pamo 
Murip 
Koynang 
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Love 
Make 
Meet 
Melt 
Mend 
Mix 
Mount 
Murmur 
Nail 
Obey 
i 
lccupy 
das 
Oppose 
Oder 
Overcome 
Overturn 
Own 
Paddle 
Pardon 
en 
Ay 
Perish 
Please 
Sone 
Prepare 
Promise 
Pall 
Punish 
Posh 
Pat 
Quench 
Rain 
Reach 
Receive 
Reckon 
Rent 
Repair 
Reside 
Return 
Rise 
Rob 
Holl 
Row 


Paday 
Masi 
Kna 
Pahabo 
Nilong 
Sayuna 
Pahivar 
Moan 
Lidah 
Patapak 


Tangaran Dy 
Ala P “ 


Tuman 
Ovar 
Piti 
Teh Aim 
Alla 
Takala 
Paju 
Basa 
Masika 
Satine 
ay 
Kam 
Tkam 
Tajol 
Ouna 
Kalok 
Jat 
Mukom 
Hara 
Dahy 
Param 
Usan 
Atang 
Oukapi 


Muja; 
Ne fake 
Sayuna 
Milo 
Uli 
Mower 
Nako 
Lulon 
Basay 


bg 
Say 
See 
Sell 
Send 
Sew 


| Share 


: 


Shove 
Sit 
Skin 
Sleep 
Smell 
Smoke 
Snatch 
Sow 
Speak 
Stand 
Starve 
Steal 
Stop 

~~ Wear 
owe 
‘Take 
Talk 
“Teach 
Think 
Throw 
Tie 
Trust 
Turn 
Uncover 


Use 
Wait 
Walk 
Weep 
Wipe 
Wither 
W onder 
Work 
Wound 
Yawn 
Wreatle 
Koot 


Understand 


Lap 
—psh 
oynan 
Billi 6 
Kato 
Jinhut 
Patular 
Haro 
Milo 
Blanit 
Tudy 
Bun 
Lison 
Nako 
Nogal 
Tangaran 


Biti 
Lo 


ul 
Nako 
Naring 
Mamyan 


— 


Tangaran 
Cakali 
Palamana 
Bat 
Nupot 
ina 
Kaluvar 
Péovar 
Djam 
Taman 
Kavi 
“ae 
Nangi 
Mipe 
Lala 
Dimisi 
K nadoi 
Gga 
Nivanga 
Payo 
Tivukang 
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Adverbs. 
Here Hini 
There Hiti 
Where Hino 
Before Ona 
Behind Baloung 
Upward Bahuson 
Downward Bahida 
Below Hida 
Above Huson 
Whither Hinopa 
Backward $Baloung 
Whence Manino 
Now Mahoup 
To-day Dowini 
Lately Maringka 
Just Now Mahanupini 
Long Since <Arupa 
Yesterday Dow Dahalam 
Tomorrow Jima 
Not Yet “he Pa 
Afterwards 
Sometimes Hulk Tesee 
Perliaps Mahapa 
Seldom Mijat 
When Hiran 
Much Kahom 
Little Ok 
How Much Kori Liba 
How Great Kori Aya 
Eneough Tami 
Abundantly Kahom 
WV ise! Udi 
Fooli shly Ombak 
Justly Marong 
Quickly Kiga 
Slowly Dara 
Badly Jak 
Truly Lan Lan 
Yes I 
No, Not Diyan 
Not at all Diyandipa 
How Nonan, Kori 
Why Nanonan 
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Wherefore Non Pobun 
More Laan 
Most Lalo Kahom 
Good Sayu 
Better Lalu Saya 
Best Sayu Lan 
Worse Lalu Jak 
Worat Jaklan 
Again Rua 
Prepositions. 
From Maniti 
At Bara 
Bi Mutang 
ith Dyn 
In Halam 
Into Pahalam 
through Mutang 
Out Habay 
Out of Nymo 
Without Pahabay 
On, upon Huson 
Under Hida 
Between Tahang 
Near Jilang 
Beyond Lawat 
Conjunctions. 
And Panga 
If Jivang 
Both Koa 
Because Lavin 
Wherefore Lavin Non 
Therefore Lavin Iti 
As Noti 
Though Barangka 
Yet, also Sica 
One Ji 
Two Dua 
Three Tulo 
Four Pat 
Five Lima 
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Six 
Seven 
Eight 
Nine 
Ten 
Eleven 
Twelve 
Thirteen 
Twenty 


Twenty-five | 


Koyan Proper Names of 
Men. 


Anam 


Tusya 
Saya 


Pitan 
Pulo 
Palo Ji Whin 
PuloDoa Whin 
PuloTuloWhin 
Dua Polo 
Dua Polo Lima 
W hin 





Gong 
Lerong 
Madang 
a 
lajang 
Sagin 
Tamalana 
Samatu 
Knipa 
Lijow 
Dian 
Lidam 
Parran 
Lia 
Batu 
Tuva 


Swilt 


Leopard 


Serpent 
Tiger 
Durian 


Rock 
Sugar-Cane 


Lasa 
Owin 

Akam. This isa prefix ap- 
plied to the name of any one 
who has lost by death one or 
more of his children, as Akan 
Lasa, Akan Kinpa. It is more 
commonly appropriated by tha 
higher than by the lower clas- 
ses. Laki, the name for man, 
husband, is also made use of 
a3 a prefix to the names of 
married men to denote that ihe 
person to whose name it is pre- 
fixed is a father, as Laki Dian 
Laki Lidam. Like the for- 
mer word it is chiefly applied 


| to the higher order. 


Names of Women. 


Tipong 
Jilivan Snake 
Bulan Moon 
Pidang Flower 
| Balalata 
Sidow Day 
Lavan 
anro 
Patch Plantain 
Buah Fruit 
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TOUR FROM SOURABAYA, THROUGH EEDIEI, BLITAR, AN- 
TANG, MALANG AND PASSURUAN, BACK TO SOURABAYA.* 
By Jonatmam Rico, Eng., Member of the Bafevian Bociely of Arte 
aud Sciences, 

Tae town of Kediri is situated much nearer the western 
rerge of the plain, andthe group of the Willis mountains, 
than the ranges of the Klat and Kawi, which form the 
eastern boundary, and whose towering peaks are only 
occasionally seen in the haze, at this time of the year. The 
Gunung Kolotok is an outlying mass of the Willis and 
between it and the Kediri river, being separated from this 
latter by a flat of sawahs, a couple of pauls broad, and from 
the former by a low ridge and valley. It is perhaps not 
higher than a couple of thousand feet, and it is the parallel 
of so Hiniy Gabnrd nate hills which are seen at the foot of the 
volcanoes of Java. The Kolotok is covered with forest and 
jungle, and probably derives its name, from its resemblance 
to an instrument so called, and which is a wooden bell hung 
round the neck of the buffalo; at least its outline, as seen, 
more especially by moonlight, immediately suggests the 
idea ; a central eminence rising from the two broad shoulders 
answera to the part through which the strap or cord is 
passed. It is in this Gunung Kolotok that is situated the 
well-known grotto of Sello Mangleng. The kindness of the 
Resident supplied us in the afternoon with horses to visit 
this hsb of antiquity. A straight road from opposite the 
Residency leads across the sawahs to near the foot of the 
hill, and a broad bridle way then conducts through the 
jungle to the grotto, which is within three pauls of Kediri. 
On a slightly rising ground, is seen a bluff rock overhung 
with trees and sizabe, above which towers the Gunung 
Kolotok. About a quarter of the way up this rock are seen 
two apertures or doorways piercing the eolid rock, each 
about five feel square, and approached sideways by a rugged 
ledge of the rock from the northward, and which appears to 
have been intentionally left in its original rude state. By 
the two doorways, which are close together, admittance is 
gained into two chambers which again communicate with 
each other by an opening in the party wall. The southern 
chamber is the larger of the two, being 16 fect deep and 10 

* Continued from our Laat. 
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broad, and high enough to stand up in. To the northern 
chamber you descend a step and find it a little less than the 
former. In the southern wall is a square doorway in which 
may be seen the remains of grooves for doors to work iu, 
leading into an apartment about six feet square, and which 

ives a sonorous echo to the voice. Corresponding with this, 
But in the southern wall of the southern chamber, is another 
opening which is gained by a few narrow and steep steps, 
which when you first creep into it, appears quite dark, but 
after awhile, the eye adapts itself to the small portion of 
light which penetrates so far, and you perceive opposite the 
opening the figure of a human being rudely sculptureJ on 
the back of the rock from which it stands out in half 
relief. There are thua four compartments or clambers 
in one row, running from north to south, and all cut out of 
the solid rock. The two centre ones, communicating with 
the outer air by roomy dooiways, are quite light, but the 
side ones receiving their light, as it were at second hand, are 
darksome, and fitted for the retreat of hermit or devotee. At 
the back of the larger southern chamber is a light projection, 
and on a pedestal or low altar is still seen squatting with 
folded legs and hands, a Hindu figure cut from the rock to 
which it still adheres. It is evidently not a figure of Budha, 
as has been asserted, but of Siva or some other similar 
deity, as it wears the usual tiara and has bracelets on its 
neck, with neither of which Budha is ever represented. The 
face and shoulders of the figure are thickly plastered with 
yellow Borch or Ochre, and the remains of incense-burning 
show that the poor ignorant Javanese still come here to 
seek assistance in their troubles. The figure is only about 
24 feet high. The walls of this chamber and of the one 
adjoining on the north, are ornamented by the stone being 
carved into locks of hair, among which, in the southern one, 
are seen small representations of human figures in various 
attitudes but clumsily executed. The ceiling of the two 
middle chambers is flat and quite black as if covered with a 
varnish, and though uneven yet smooth, shining and dry. 
For this I can afford no explanaion unless it has been some 
preparation applied to the rock, either to keep it dry and 
impervious to the drainage of water, or by its sombre colour 
to make the place more imposing It has been suggested that 
it had been caused by the constant burning of lumps before 
the images in days of yore, but it is hardly probable that so 
large a volume of smoke would be kept up as to imbue the rock 
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with an incrustation of soot which would soak into it and 
form a permanent dry drust: rubbed with the hand, it com- 
municates no black color, and in the course of three or four 
centuries, since when we must consider the place as neglected, 
any matter of this nature would have mouldered and dropped 
of. The idea that it isa natural deposit of Petroleum or 
Naptha percolating through the rock, is even more absurd, 
as some Indication ought then tu befound of it, onthe external 
mass of the rock, besides analogy does not support the idea. 
The unsavory odour which is perceived in the grotto does 
not come from Petroleum but from the bats which nestle 
in the inner cel's. Here and there a pedestal shows that 
images have formerly been more numerous in the chambers, 
and in a piece of flat ground in front of the grotto are 
several smallish stone statues, which however cannot boast 
of any great perfection. Out of the south side of the 
southern doorway is seen blag tababin the head of a Naga or 
Serpent cut out of the rock, and asif guarding the approach. 
From the north side of the northern doorway may still be 
traced the remains of a long line of inset iption, cut upon the 
outer face of the rock almost as far as it extends in a 
northeri direction ; this is above the rugged pathway by 
which the grotto is approached. It is now very indistinct, 
and would be quite illegible even were the character 
understood. The nature of the rock iteelf has been unfivo- 
rable for its preservation, being softish trachyte containing 
imbedded in it nodules of a harder volcanic stone. ‘the 
projecting lump of rock is only about 50 feet high and can 
easily be ascended so as to stand over the apartinent below. 

Séllo Mangling fuces towards 5. E. and by E, and being 
a little higher than the valley of Kediri, commands a pretty 
Prospect of the sawahs near the river, and of the mountains 
of Klat and Kawi beyond in the distance. It has evidently 
been constructed with a religious object, and has served as 
a place of penance to devotees, it is cut out of tie solid rock 
which is rather soft and porous trachyte; very probably some 
original cavity in the rock was availed of, but even suppos- 
ing such to have been the case, still a good deal of labour 
must have been bestowed to bring it into its present state. 
The execution upon the whole is rude, and does not display 
any great constructive art The tradition of the country 
aucribes its construction to Kili Suchi, who they say was a 
princtss of the royal family of Madjapahit, entrusted with 
the government of this province. The Regent of Kediri, 
from whom I had my information, says that Kili Suchi had 
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this grotto red as a place of penance and mortification, 
and that she herself often made use of it, The meaning of 
of the name is the ** Darksome Rock,” from ello rock and 
Mangléng dark and secluded. Kili Suchi according to Raf- 
fies (vol. 2 page 88) was the daughter of Dewa Kasuma the 
prince of Janggala, and had been sent for her education and 
instruction in the religion of Brama, to Kling on the Const 
of Coromandel, along with her four brothers; this would give 
her a date considerably anterior to Madjapahit. ‘The ac- 
count of Raffles makes her sister of Ami J ahane who succeed- 
ed his father Dewa Kasuma, in the governa-ent of Janggala, 
and who was father in his turn of the celebrated Panji Mo- 
kerto Pati, so much renowned in Javanese romance. Kili 
Suchi was never married, and indeed is said vever to have 
been in a state for it, never having experienced the habit of 
her sex, This peculiarity is commemorated in her name, as 
Aili in Sanscrit means the menstrual flux, and Sucfi clean, 
purified, fine, thus pure of, or undefiled by the flux. My 
informant did not appear to be aware of this etymology, 
though he related the circumstance, as having given rise to 
the name of the whole country over which Kili Suchi pre- 
sided, and of part of which, viz. that properly called Kediri, 
Le is now the native chief. If the indy herself assumed a 
Sanscrit cognomen, her subjects called the country in re- 
membrance of her, using words from their own vernacular 
language, in Javanese Kédi implies the stoppage or rather 
non-appearance of menstrual flux.—Agiri is the verbal fori 
of Diri, self, and means to sct up of ones self, and the two 
words contracted together form Kediri, implying though she 
was afflicted with the calamity, which natives consider as so 
deplorable, still her enterprizing spirit enabled her to rule 
over the country and maintain ber authority. Kili Suchi 
appears to have been mixed up with a good deal of the ro- 
mance of her day. As abovementioned she was never mar- 
ried though often courted and much importuned by the young 
Panjis for the honor of her hand. The advances of all 
these she coldly rebutted or evaded. One Panji, however, 
had importuned her so far that she promised to become his 
wife, if during the following night he could throw a dam across 
the ravine between the Wilis and Kolotok, so that in the 
morning she might sail round the lake so formed. Super- 
natural power being part of the attiibutes of all persons of 
ambition in these days, the Panji accepted the terms and 
went to work ; the day, however, dawned on his uncompleted 
work; by the still more powerful influence of Kili Suchi, 
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the dam burst and buried the illstarred Panji in its ruins, 
whilst an adjoining hill, still called Gunung Prabhu (Boat- 
mountain) situated at the north end of the Kolutok, still 
commemorates both in name and shape, the remains of the 
unfinished boat which was to have borne the Panji and his 
intended bride on the lake. | 

Many traces of a Hindu from of worship are to be found 
in Kediri, consisting of ruins of temples and stone images. 
The want of time prevented our er all that are known 
and probably many more are still buried in the wildernesses 
of this residency. One ancien’ image called Hw cho Guru, 
words which imply the “ im ge of the spiritual instructor,” 
is found at the distance of a quarter of a paul south-west 
from the Fort and Residency; it stands on a litle plot of 
dry ground surrounded by sawahs, and leans against a lurge 
umbrageous Ficus tree, which in its growth has began to 
envelop part of the statue. The tre? though large is evident- 
ly not very ancient, and may have been planted here by way 
of a support. ‘The image is an upright figure of some male 
Hindu deity, and is about six feet high to the top of the 
tiara. On either side of it, and cut out of the same stone 
stands a small female figure, reaching hardly to his hips. 
Unfortunately the face of the main mig has been knocked 
off, but the ornamented tiara, by which the head is surmount~ 
ed is still perfect, being the usual shape of a truncated cone 
The left arm hangs straight down the side, and the hand 
reposes upon a Gada or club, the lower end of which stands 
on a pedestal. The corresponding right arm is broken off, 
but appears to have been bent at the elbow so that the hand 
nested in front of the stomach, with the palm upws 
Additional sets of arms appear to spring from the shoulders, 
but these, and the emblems they most probably bear, are 
grown over by the body of the tree. Bracelets are suspend- 
ed from the neck and ave seen on the arms; over 
shoulder is seen a small projection, something like the tips 
of a crescent, which as well as the gada, is considered as 
indicative of Vishnu. A drapery is hung-round the lower 
part of the body. The small female s on either side 
are similarly dressed, but their protruding breasts point out 
their intended sex; their hands repose sain the back or 
reverted under side of the Lotus leaf. Under the shade of 
a fg tree may be seen some Mahomedan graves set round 
with loose bricks, and the respect which the natives still 
pay to the spot, may be judged of from the fresh remains uf 
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incense burnivg in front of the statue. The execution of 
the sculpture is very fair but decidedly inferior to that Pram- 
banan or Boro Badur. There is no indication of any temple 
having ever stood here, but it is not impossible that it had 
been of brick, or may have tumbled down and the materials 
been appropriated by the people of Kediri, hard by. 

In the garden of the Residency is a collection of images 
brought together from various quarters, but being no longer 
in their original locality, they of course lose a great deal of 
circumstantial in'erest. The images are mostly small, few 
being three feet high, and mostly only about two. Amongst 
these I observed only one representation of Budha with the 
curly hair on his head, the only specimen of the kind I 
have met with to the eastward of Solo. It is a small squat- 
ting figure about two feet high. There is a pretty good 
Nandi or Sacred Bull, and the representation of the neck 
and head of a Naga or Serpent, the only one I ever met with. 

The Dalam of the Regent is situated at the extreme 
southern end of the town, a good paul from the bridge over 
the river, from which however, it is not far removed, as the 
town extends along the bank. This dalam, as is the case 
with most of those at this end of the island, is approached 
from the east side of the Alun Alun, whereas the Sunda 
chiefa invariably have their dwellings on the south side of 
the plain, as is also the case with the Palace at Sulo and 
Jugjo. Tt was the early part of the day when we paid our 
respects to tle regent of Kediri. We found him busy laying 
out a garden, which he was doing with the assistance of a 
gang of villagers, and a copious stream of water, so that we 
had some difficulty in getting at him seated under the shade 
of a tree. He was * en negligé” and attired in a sort of 
European sporting coat, Havi: g formerly served as an offi- 
cer in the Dutch cavalry, his old trusty sword is carried 
about after him by an attendant. Radia Mas Adhipati 
Aro Joyodi Ning Rat is a middle aged man, and received us 
very friendly. A son and a daughter, evidently a great 
favorite with her father, were doing duty as pages, and had 
charge of the beetle and tobacco box; segars were present- 
ed and he sat in familiar chat for half an hour; the conver- 
sation on my part being directed towards the antiquities 
and legends of the country, whilst the great man, ever and 
anon, tent breaking off to the subjects of dogs, and horses, 
a large spirited specimen of the latter being brought from 
his stable to gratify our curiosity, and at the same time re- 
dound to the consequence of his master. From his capaci- 
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ous Siri box, the Regent produced, what to him at least 
appeared to be a great treasure, viz. a bit of old rust-worn 
iron that had formerly been a kind of knife, and to which a 
nice new orange-wood handle had been fixed, and a bit of 
the blade rubbed to a sharp edge. This had been picked up 
amongst the crumbling rubbish of an old wall near the graves 
of some of his ancestors, and is of course a highly prized 
relic. It stands a good chance of going down to posterity 
slong with the Cavalry Sword, as an heir-loom in the fami- 
ly of the Regents of Kediri. In his youngor day, the Regent 
had spent a good deal of time to the westward, when he 
had learnt the Sunda language, which he still retains, very 
fluently, and at which we had a spell betore we parted. 

On our way back from this visit, we stopped to see the 
menagerie, which is a large strong wooden cage, roofed over, 
and standing on the bank of the river. It contained one 
large fierce tiger royal and two or three spotted ones. As 
his highness was lolling very indecently with his pos- 
terlors cooling against the bars of the cage, I took the 
liberty of giving him a poke with my stick, to which in- 
dignity he responded with a most furigus and awe-inspiring 
howl, but a steady gaze on his fiery eye soon made him 
blink and roll his head aside; the tiger is easily stared out of 
countenance, and yet it would require some nerve to do so, 
if face to face with him i. his native jungle. 

Proceeding along the main street of the town we stopped 
again, near the centre of it, to inspect the Astana Gédong or 
an ancient burying place of the nobility of Kediri. Admit- 
tance is gained to the place through a gate-way built in an 
old fashion, and composed of regularly hewn and squared 
trachyte rock, such as are used at the Hindu temples, some 
of which may have been plundered to supply these materials. 
On entering, in front of the gateway, is a platform about 8 
or 10 feet high, which formerly served for the foundation of 
& mosque, which has long ago disappeared. It has been a 
work of some care as may be still seen. It was built up 
all round with a softish white stone, ornamented with plain 
grooving and rosettes, but has now in many places crumbled 
down. At the back or western side of the platform are 
numerous graves, set round with bricks and stone and 
quietly reposing under the old Kamboja trees (Plumeria 
accuminata) whose yellowish flowers strewed the otherwise 
clean swept ground, The high nobility repose at the north 
west angle of the former mosque, and are covered over with 
little wooden houses placed in enclosures the doors of which 
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are kept locked. Here the Regent's family find their last 
abode. 


Kediri was one of the new residencies formed in 1830, 
at the close of the Java war, it having hitherto formed part 
of the conjoint territories of the courts of Solo and Jugijo, 
bul was now, with other districts, brought under the imme- 
diate dominion of the European Power. The population in 
ropoition to the superficies of the Residency is still small, 
ut has encreased considerably with the rest of Java, since 
the restoration of peace, and regular, quiet government. The 
population in 1892 was made ont to be 184,676 souls whilst 
in 1845 the figure has risen to 235,243. It has of course 
been necessary to introduce the government forced system 
of cultivation more cautious! than in other parts, coffee 
and indigo having formed the chief objects, The only con- 
tracts for sugar have been hitherto in the hands of a China- 
man, who has in the Residency 10 small cattle mills producing 
together about 20,000 piculs. The Chinaman in now anxious 
to geta new contract from Government, by which one lar 
establishment worked with a water wheel should supersede 
all the rest, but it appears his project is not favorably re- 
ceived at head quarters, where the policy now-a-days rather 
leans towards the exclusion of this laos of contractors. The 
cultivation of sugar, however, Government are about to 
encrease in Kediri, and for that purpose are giving up some 
of their indigo establishments in the Regency of Bérbék 
where they have lately granted to Mr Blankenhagen a large 
contract for the manufacture of sugar, and where he will 
have to grind canes in 1849, | 

We were detained two days and two nights in Kediri, as 
the controleur of Blitar, who happened to be at the provincial 
capital, had to return before we could get the use of the post 
horses, or before we should beable to find any one to assist us 
in procuring the needful for our journey. Soon after day light 
of the 23rd June we started for Blitar, the next ohio of our 
visit. The road leads southward up the valley of Kediri, and 
along the eastern side of the great river, though it is not seen 
except close to the town. The greater part of the frst 16 
miles is through a forest of dadap trees which shelter the 
coffee, or else through the original jungle and wilierness, where 
numerous gangs of the Lutung monkey chatter as you pass. 
This confined state of the road makes the poumney rather dull, 
as you do not get even a distant view of the mountains, The 
road runs on a very slightly rising plain, the whole way, pass- 
ing through the district of Jambéan, till at the post station 
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Podjok near the 97th Paul you reach the district of Rowo. 
Several streams cross the road in their way from the Klut to 
the main river, and would no doobt afford a ready means of 
forming rich sawahs, were there sufficient population to clear 
the jungle and profit from the fruitful soil, 

A liitle beyond the 100th paul we came out upon the main 
river, with a bridge over it. The road which we had passed, 
fcr some distance had been ronning in a straight line, and is 
now continued over the bridge in the same siraight line, as 
far as the eye could reach, and appears to fade away in the 
distant vista of dadap trees, which still indicate the presence 
of coffee gardens, Four pauls beyond the bridge ia Tulung 
Agung, the station of an Assistant Resident, who has charge 
of the southern portion of the Residence, consisting of the 
Regencies of Ngrowo and Frengalek. The bridge over the 
river is a remarkable one and deserving of notice. It is what 
is called an American Bridge, so called from its invention in 
the United States. 1t is entirely composed of small timber, 
the largest beams, being only about 8 or 10 inches square, are 
those on which the carriage way is laid, aod which are fixed 
into the frame work of the sides. Each of these is a trellis 
work of double planking set diagonally and securely bolted at 
the places of intersection. The sides are of equal height, 
about 10 feet, along the whole length of the bridge, and are 
connected by a roof which preserves the materials from the 
weather, The bridge rests, at each end, on stone abuttments 
built up on either bank, and spans the river with one unbro- 
ken mass of frame-work, which though to appearance light 
and frail, still from the nature of its construction, is calcula- 
ted to afford a great resistance from the manner in which the 
pressure is divided. The bridge is 46 paces lung by 54 broad 
or say 128 feet by 153; seen end way from the road, it looks 
like a tunnel or huge trellised packing case, with both ends 
out. The date of (843 inscribed over either end tells when 
it was built. The carriage way is as level as a table, and of 
the same height as the high roads which it serves to unite. 
Near the northern abuttment on the up-per side it has sank 
a very trifle from the true level, but this is not perceptible 
Without examining the bridge sideways. The young man who 
constructed this bridge belonged to the civil engineer depart- 
ment of Java; it was however his fate not long to survive 
the completion of the work, and he has long since passed to other 
scenes. His name was Hein, and it ought to be engraved on 
the bridge, with the date. The river is here found coming 
from the E, 5. E, and is thus running in a direction different 
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from what we have lately known it. We were informed that 
about two pauls below the bridge, it receives the water of the 
Kali Béning coming out of Rowo, and then commences its 
course northward through Kediri. The Kali Béning is much 
the smaller of the two and in very dry weather is reduced 
within small limits. The river at the bridge is called Kali 
Ngujang a name which it retains till the coniines of Malang, 
when it is Known asthe Brontas. We found the Ngujang deep, 
clean, and rapid, with the water way sunk within a channel 
of some 40 feet broad, leaving the abuttments of the bridge, 
on either side, on the dry bank, thas plenty of room is allowed 
for the rising of the river in times of floods. The banks and 
bed of the river still consist of allaviam and soil, no rock or 
even chadas (indu ated tuff) has been laid bare, and thou 
100 pauls from the coast we ar atill in a flat country little 
elevated above the sea. We observed some rafts of timber 
guided down the stream, which passed rapidly away, to track 
boats in the opposite direction would be a difficult matter 

Instead of passing over the bridge, our route turned off at 
right angles and lay up the right bank of the Ngujang. This 
however we soon lost sight of, and though travelling in its 
direction all the way to Blitar, we saw it no more. The 
country is a wilderness till near Sringat, 12 pauls further on, 
consisting of thick tangled jungle where few forest trees 
remain standing, dense fields of glaga and here and there a 
small patch of sawah with a hovel or two, apparently settle- 
ments of recent date; the still green paddy bespoke the 
richness of the soil it grew on, indicating what a population 
might here fiod subsistance should it spread and multiply in 
this direction. The districts of Sringat and Bletar form two 
Widonoships, each answerable immediately to the authorities 
in Kediri, being managed under a system of forbearance, 
different from the rest of the residency. The meagerness of 
the population in these fine districts will be seen from the 
popuiation returns of 1845, 

Blitar has on 600 square pauls 12,602 souls or 21 to the square paul, 

Sringat on 125 = fi 4,575 4, of 37 9 


(Zo be Continued ) 
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4 8TSTEM OF CLASSIFICATION AND ORTHOGRAPHY FOR COMPARATIVE 


FOCABULARIES, 


TE first step towards elucidating and comparing the lan- 
guages of the Indian Archipelago is the adoption of a settled 
mode of arranging and writing the words of which they consist. 
This may seem an easy matter, and it is so if we are satisfied 
with any arbitrary method that suggests itself, or has been used 
for other groups of languages. Bat if we seek one that is 
natural, and adapted to the peculiar character of the languages 
with which we bave to deal, we shall find that the tack ie as 
difficult as it is important, and that a system combining sim- 
pl city with freedom from errors and deficiencies, cannot be 
attained without the application ef much more labour than has 
yet been given to the subject. : 

To facilitate the comparison of the Malay with the other 
languages and dialects of the Archipelago, we some time ago 
arranged the vocabulary of the former under the usual gram- 
matical classification of nouns, verbs, &c, preserving an 
alphabetical order in each class. Inthe progress of this work 
we were made practically aware of its many disadvantages 
both intrinsically and with reference to the purpose we had in 
view ; but, unwilling to sacrifice what had been accomplished 
at the expense of much time, we persevered until we had com- 
pleted a large portion of our task. When we then attempted 
to use this portion in forming vocabularies of unwritten lan- 

ages, we discovered that it rather retarded than aided us. 

eeing therefore that, in the long run, we should lose time by 
continuing to use it, we did not hesitate to discard the fruits 
of our previous labour and begin anew ona better foundation. 

To shew the imperfection of a merely grammatical system of 
arrangement, particularly for the languages of the Archipelago 
and Polynesia, we need only observe that in these languages, 
words do not appear to have originally existed ander the three- 
fold form of nouns, adjectives and verbs This verbal simplicity 
has been preserved by many toa large extent, and even in those 
in which the distinction of forms is most artificially and sys- 
tematically observed, it has so little penetrated and sunk into the 
substance of the language, as to be still clearly recognized by 
the people themselves as something superficial and superadded. 
In all languages multitude of ideas must find expression in 
all three forms, but the word appropriate to each facts often 
presents itself as an independent symbol to the illiterate. But 
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in the class of languages in question those connections which, 
in many other classes, are frequently appreciated by the edu- 
eated only, and of which a correct knowledge is sometimes even 
confined to philologists, are familiar to every individual. The 
artifices by which modifications of grammatical form are 
produced are still so external and glaring that they are neither 
hidden therselves nor serve to obscure. They are a 
common property to learned and anlearned, and the elild 
appropriates and uses them with as keen a sense of their 
distinctive values and functions as he acquires of any substan- 
tive words. In most cases they are simply stuck on to the 
words which they modify, and when they are fairly engralted 
or mortised, the excision necessary to effect this, is so 
slight and so uniform, that the orizinal shapes of the 
component words are seldom lost sight of. In the 
Malay, for instance, words were not primarily distinguish- 
ed in their form as verbs, nouns Bee. nor were there any 
grammatical indications of time, mood, Be, The degree 
of artificial structure which this language has received has 
not been carried so far as to obliterate or even conceal its 
original and essential baldness and simplicity. The wor 
itself indicative of the primary idea stili stands out naked and 
unaltered under nearly all grammatical variations By parti- 
cles prefixed and suffixed, by adverbs and by reduplications, 
the means of distinguishing the nominal, qualitive and asser- 
tive forms of a word, and of denoting voice, mood® and tenset 
have been supplied; but even in composition the writer occa- 
sionally dispenses with them and expresses himself in the old 
and rade method; the under current of ideas which guided 
his pen being supposed to be reproduced in the mind of the 
reader, so as to bear him on without the necessity of constant 
grammatical aid. A highly cultivated language becomes, in 
written compositions, at once very complete and very artificial. 
This reacts to a certain extent on the oral language, which, in 
grave discourse, assimilates closely to the written, but in com- 
mon conversation retains more simplicity. In a little culti- 
vated tongue the written lang uage leans more on the oral. It 
has not so much departed from it as to be complete in itself 
and independent of the aid of the voice. The oral therefore 
must be studied in order to understand the real character ofthe 
written. Mr Marsden’s grammar is chiefly defective from this 

* As transitive; lotransitive including | | re (c) active o 
Passive combined or reciprocel ; cauaal my Tost age + deal nigh 

Tt The Malay i not only distinguishes the ordinary relations to time, i. 


Present, future ond sgveral degrege of past, but slag { continuity and 
petcnsneney of ton degrece of paat, frequency, c y 
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cause, that the Malay is in the condition which we have indi- 
cated, and he has neglected the colloquial language, and the 
laws of sound under the influence of which it grew to its pre- 
sent state. | 

Tt will be seen how unsuited to such languages in par- 
ticular, any arrangement must be which arbitrarily isolates 
substantives, adjectives, verbs, and adverbs from each other. 

Those who know how soon an illiterate native becomes 
wearied and impatient when communicating words for a 
vocabulary, will understand the difficulty of maintaining for a 
few hours together and of renewing from day to day, his at- 
tention and interest, when the object sought is not a list of a 
few hundred words, but a whole lar guage comprising several 
thousands, Now an alphabetical and grammatical arrange- 
ment increases the difficulty tenfold by rendering the task 
as abstract, unnatural and fatiguing to his mind as it is pos- 
sible. No sooner has his attention, often with much trouble, 
been directed to a certain idea, and the word expressive of 
a particular modification of it written down, than his mind, 
still occupied with the connected ideas and desirous of com- 
municating them, is required to discard them, and fix itself 
on something else with which they may have no associations 
whatever. Painful experience has taught us that the only 
successful method is to give free play to the natural current 
of ideas, and make the writing down of words as nearly as 
possible a full copy of the pictures Which our inquiries suc- 
cessively evoke, in the mind whose verbal riches we seek to 
extract. 

Impressed with these facts, we proceeded to devise a more 
natural system of classification, butsoon found that what seem- 
ed sufficiently easy in principle abounded with difficulties of 
detail, We sought in vain for any dictionary constructed in 
accordance with such a system, and the imperfections of our 
first draughts satisfied us that a thoroughly scientific arrange- 
meot of a whole language, was a work demanding much more 
time and labour than we could command. One difficulty is 
indeed insurmountable. Under any conceivable system many 
words will rtain to more than one class, and as, for com- 
parative philelo » it would be only a waste of space to repeat 
them, they must be arbitrarily confined to one class, which 
will leave one or more of the remaining ones somewhat maim- 
ed. Words which have distinct meanings, as unfortunately 
too many have in most languages, must of course be repeated 
in different classes or subdivisions. After recasting our clas- 


sification several times, we adopted one which we have found 
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sufficiently accurat: and natural for our purpose, and we there- 
fore veature to recommend it to the attention of those of our 
readers who are disposed to co-operate with us, in the all im- 
portant labour of exploring the languages of the Archipelago. 
Chis labour, nninteresting ond unfruitful as it may seem to 
those who have not engaged in it, is not only the essential basis 
of all sound and comprehensive knowledge of the races and 
tribes of the Archipelago, but, when pursued in the true direc- 
tion, and with some acquaintance with the principles and aims 
of comparative philology, ia really one of the most fascinat- 
ing to which a sojourner amongst the eastern islands can ad- 
dict himself. Many other subjects of research of less import- 
ance can only be entered on with advantage alter a training 
of some severity, and to the isolated inquirer are attended with 
expense for instruments, books and means of travelling, which 
few can afford. But the elucidation of the languages spoken by 
the natives amongst whom we live, can be undertaken by every 
one who is inclined todo so. The extremely meagre, ill-ar- 
ranged and careless character of most of the vocabularies which 
have hitherto been furnished arises, we must suppose, from 
an impression that the labour of making them as full and 

rfect as circumstances allow, would not be “p recialed. 

oaid in removing this very erroneous idea we shall from time 
to time give extracts from recent publications in England. It 
ia greatly to be desired that the Ethnological Society, British 
Association or other competent body in England would adopt, 
print and give currency to a complete vocabulary arranged un- 
dgr a natural classification, with blank columns for new lan- 
guages. In the hope that this will not long remain a desidera- 
tum we would meantime suggest to our contributors the adop- 
tion of our classification, or any better one that may occur to 
them, and we would most earnestly request of them that when 
they do not adopt the orthography recommended in the sequel 
of this paper, they will invariably prefix to all vocabularies or 
lists of words with which they may favour us, be they of tens 
or hundreds, a table shewing the power of each letter used b 
them. We need not insist on the necessity of adding a suft- 
cient number and variety of sentences to illustrate the gram- 
matical character of the language.* 


“Since oar vocabulary was constructed we have seen one based on similar 
Principles, published at Calcutta in 1847, by Mr Hodgson, ond as be appears 
to desire suggestions for its improvement, we venture to offer the following 
which ocour to us on comparing it with oor own. He thinks it is "' too large 
and too dificult" Tt appears to us net to be large enough, and thet the diffi- 
culty may be removed ond the bulk diminished by « more netural classification. 
Nouns, adverbs, adjectives, verbu &c, are entirely separated, the consequence 
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A provisional system of Claasilication for Comparative 
Vocabularies of the Languages of the Indian Archipelago. 


A. Words apnlicable to material substances ge- 
nerally (physics) 


Class 1. to bodies at rest (geometrical properties, extension, 
form, size, position, &c.) 
2. to bodies in motion, and time (motions, forces, 
changes, periods, succession of events &c.) 
3. to sound. 
4. to light and colour. 


B. Words appertaining to nalural history (ex- 
cluding man.) 


6. to physical geography, geology, minerals. 
6. to liedrelony, : 

7. to the atmosphere and astronomy. 

8. to vegetables, 


@. pames of trees and smaller plants yielding edible fruits and 


seeds. 

b, cultivated plants yielding edible leaves, stems, fools, extracts, 
spices, condiments 

¢. plants cultivated foc their fl swers, 

@, small uncultivaved plants (herbs ) 

é. forest trees and shroba inclnding those yielding timber and 
other materials tor the arts ® 

jf. planta Ariat. are substances. te(oun edib 

ge. treesand plants yieldin |, cams, oils (non edible, ) poisons, 

A walksichting weet “ed 


9. to animals (excluding man.) 


of which fs that sgh ended of the words which are given as nouns neces. 
sarily reappear im a distant ploce os verbs, and many oot even changed to o 
rerbal form, but merely having the words indicative of “ to do,” “to be," “ ta 
become,” togive,” following them, The same order ia nat followed in arrang- 
ing verbaand nouns. The classification of the nouna, upon which most psins 

pears to have been bestowed, la good ; but, owing probably to the different 
dicks: mot having been distinetly defined before the vocabuisry was written 
out, aod to tha principle of asagciation being sometimes too artificial, ooce- 
slonal awkward joxta-positions, aod even repetitions of the same ward, occor. 
Apart from the main defect (as we consider it) of adopting o grammatical 
eTrangement, these alight blemishes are bardly worth polnting out, os they will 
doubtless be pereelred and remedied by tha author bimeelf, before be embodies 
the results of his present extensive and rigorous researches into the aboriginal 
languages of India, It sugure well for the progress of ethoographice! philo- 
logy in the east, when meo of bis varied and profound acquirements devote 
themselves to it. | 


© Many tress in this class which are chiefly valuable for thelr timber pro- 
duce edible fruits also, : ee 
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a. mammalia. 

b. birds. 

c. reptiles, 

a. fishes. 

é. mollusks, crustacea. 

J. insecu, corals, sponges 

g» Words relating to animals (excluding those applicable to man 
also, which are included in class 10.) 


C. Words relating to man generally. 
10. to the human body. 


s. anatomically. 
&, sensations and appetites. 
c. disenses. 
d, purely animal acs and functions. 
11. to the mind. 
a, intellect. 
6, emotions 
ec. é¢thies, and other purely mental ideas not falling under o & 4, 
12, all words appertaining to man in general and not 
embraced by 10 and 11 (ex. F. those expres- 
sive of his action on himself, on other men, 
their action on him, seein personal and 
Possessive pronouns 


D. Words appertaining to human society, and 
particular arts and avocations. 


13. to what directly concerns the care of the person. 
a. to food and cooking. 
Bb, to dress, ablulion, Sc. 
c. to houses. 
d, to furniture, wlensils, de. 
14. to religion, 
15. to family and social relations. 
16, to government. 


. to kings, highest functionaries, subordinate ib 
i. to civil law, administration of justice, Giles, crimes and 
punishments. 
¢. to territorial divisions, public works, revenue. 
@, to military matters, 


17. to social and domestic usages, customs, habits, &c. 
18. to sciences and fine arts. 

B. lo division of fone? See irae 

¢. lo writing, literature, education. 

al, . painting, sculpture, carving, music, dc, 

te 

f, vo other sciences and fine arts, 
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19. to arts, manufactures. 

@. to arte and sored caption , OF common to all artsy 

6. 10 several particule si 

¢. to agriculture and the care of domesticated animals, 

d. to navigation. 

é. to the capture of wild animals (fishing, hunting, ke ) 

J- to mining, workers in metals and minerals. 

g- to workers in other minerals aod in hard vegetable substances, 
(wood-cutters, carpenters, brick-makers, quarrymen, build- 
ers, potters, makers of wooden plates and receptacles Ae ) 

A. to workers in soft substances, (makers of mats, cane-work, 
baskets, &c., thread, twine, ropes, cloth, leather, &c.) 

i. to workers ia plaste and liquid substances, (wax, gums, 
dyes, oils, liquors, &c.) 
&. to other trades and occupations, (barbers, butchers, ke, &e, ) 
2). proper rageseee sy Ee 
a. persons alphabetically arranged. 
b places (ib. . 

In each class and subclass we have also adopted a settled 
order of arrangement, by considering it as divided into 
distinct groups, and giving to the words composing them a 
natural sequence, our great aim having been that every word 
should as nearly as possible occupy that place which is most 
appropriate to it. These subordinate groups we have not 

hought it necessary to indicate above, as it would be impos- 

sible, by any minuteness of division, to enable those desirous 
of co-operating with us, to ascertain the exact relative place 
or number of each word in a class or sub-class. Entire uni- 
formity can only be secured by the publication of such a work 
as we have suggested by a competent society. Even if we 
were able to print our Malayan Vocabulary, and give it a 
thorough revision so as to improve ils arrangement, we would 
be withheld by the fact that it is not sufficiently complete. It 
containg all the words in Marsden’s Dictionary and about 3,000 
in addition, but, as we are constantly getting fresh accessions, 
we cannot yet offer it asa basis for the comparison of the 
languages of the Archipelago. 

he compilation of a complete vocabulary can only be un- 

dertaken by those who are brought for a considerable period 
in contact with individuals of the race who speak it. But all 
whose intercourse with them is limited to a few days or 
even hours may note down some hundreds of words with lit- 
tle labour, and these, where the language is new, will be high- 
ly valuable. Specimens under each class should be included,* 
and the observance of a settled system of classification like the 
above, in preference to putting questions at random or upon 


* Synonyms are usually neglected, They are indispensible, 


8 ¥ol,3 
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any rough system occurring on the spur of the moment, will be 
found greatly to facilitate the process of interrogation both to 
the querist andrespondent. Anabridged well-selected list, not 
exceeding athousand words, would greatly assist the traveller. 





ORTHOGRAPHY. 


Many systems of orthography for the exact expression of 
the sounds occurring in Eastern languages bave been propos- 
ed and used by different writers. It is obvious that in a mat- 
ter which is arbitrary, the taste and fancy of each scholar 
may take exception to any scheme that can be propounded. 
At presentevery wriler is at liberty to follow what pleases 
himself, and the consequence is that those who begin by tak- 
ing the trouble of understanding the systems of others, end by 
inventing new ones; while most writers, ignorant and careless 
of all systems, mangle words and stifle eounds, each after a 
variable and often rude fashion of his own. It cannot be ex- 
pected that travellers will forego this prerogative, until some 
authoritative body of philologisis promulgates what we may 
term an ethnic alphabet, or rather an alphabet for each natu- 
ral family of languages. But as it is not likely that this task 
will soon be undertaken, nor perhaps desirable that it should, 
it will be useful to inquire whether the arbitrary variation of 
orthography cannot be checked in some measure by attention 
to afew rules, the reasonableness and propriety of which willbe 
recognized by all. The most obvious seem to be, Ist, that the 
Roman letters unmodified should be adopted as far as they 
extend: 2nd, that when these are not sufficient, the accentual 
and prosodial marks in common use should be first availed of, 
aa far as possible, to increase the number of symbols; 3rd, that 
any new signe which it may then be found absolutely necetsa- 
ry to inteoduce should be of the least strange and obtrusive 
form ; 4th, that the most common sounds should be expressed 
by the unaccented and unmodified letters ; and 5th, that the 
different tones and modulations of simple sounds should be 
denoted by diacritical marks. To these rules, which have for 
their object the preservation of the Roman alphabet from 
unsightly excrescences and incongrous additions, and the 
adaptation of our systems to every fount of Roman types, we 
think most other considerstions ought to yield. Subordi- 
nately to them, it should be made a rule, Gth, to adopt, in all 
arbitrary matters, any practice that has gained a considerable 
prevalence, or been recommended and adopt by philologists 
of eminence. 
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The 4th rule is one on which the preservation of simplicity 
and uniformity, and the avoidance of an veh cabernet and 
inelegant typography, mainly depend, but it will not always 
be consistent with the extension of one system over many 
languages, because the sounds that are most common in one 
may not be so in another. While therefore the above rules 
may be always fully carried out in dictionaries, and works 
confined to particular languages, it will not be possible, in all 
cases, to do go in a system for a family of languages, without 
some deviations from the orthography that may be advisable 
for certain of its members. The system for the family, will 
always, however, be that for the majority of the members, 
because it will be drawn from their vocal character. 

The characters of the Roman alphabet furnish symbols for all 
the most common sounds of the known languages of the Archi- 
pelago, and the majority of the other sounds may be considered 
to be modifications and combinations of these. For the expres- 
sion of eachkind of modification a fixed markshould beadopted, 
and as the degrees of modification are very great, and are not 
capable of exact expression save by the voice, each of these 
supplementary marks should indicate not so much a rigidly 
determinate and eaveEyNe sound, as the change in the sounds 
of the letters produced by certain definite actions of the vocal 
organs. Thus there should be a guttural siga to indicate a 
deeply guttural pronunciation of the gutturals, and a guttural 
one of the others which are susceptible of it. These signs 
should be of such a nature as to admit of being doubled to in- 
tensify their sounds, although this will only require to be 
resorted to in comparative philology, and should be reserved 
for cases of very marked excess above the ordinary degrees 
of abe: 

The following scheme, although recommended for adoption 
in vocabularies &e which may be sent for publication in this 
Journal, is entitled provisional, because it may be found 
advisable to modify it when our knowledge of the languages 
of the Archipelago becomes more extensive and profound. 

This however is not likely to be the case, as, while aiming 
chiefly at the expression of all the sounds of the principal 
languages, we have had in our view many of the others in 
different parts of the Archipelago. 


Vowels. 


The great difficulty occurs in the discrimination and repre 
sentation of the vowel sounds, We have been anxious, as far 
as possible, to extend to the Archipelugic languages Sir 
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William Jones’ system for the expression of Indian, Arabian 
and Persian words. He had a better recognized right to dic- 
tate in arbitrary matters than any single philologist, although 
superior to him in knowledge, is likely to have again; his 
system is also a good one, and was not recommended to others 
until long experience had satisfied him of its convenience: it 
has also been extensively followed by English orientalists 
since. 

These considerations induced us, at the commencement of 
our labours, to recommend an adherence to it on the part of 
our contributors, but a subsequent more enlarged acquaint- 
ance with the vocalic characters of the languages of the Ar- 
chipelego, has satisfied us that Sir W. Jones himself would 
not have extended it unmodified to them. Its literal applica- 
tion to languages having a different vocalism from those which 
were tle subject of his studies, violates ihe ve principles 
upon which it was constructed. These principles, if sought in 
an examination of his scheme of orthography and the examples 
which he gives of its application, rether than in his own dis- 
sertation, will be found to involve almost all the fandamental 
rules which we have suggested. The specimen which he gives 
of Sir C. Wilkin's netic perfect as he considers it of its 
kind, contrasts so strongly with his own simpler orthography 
of the same passage, that we cannot fancy his approving of 
the use of the latter for a language like the Malay, which it 
arrays in lines of bristling accents even more formidable to the 
eye than the flat prosodial marks of Sir C. Wilkins. his 
will be made to appear still more improbable by a direct com- 
parison of the Sanskrit alphabet with the Bugis, which has 
evidently been composed or remodelled by Hindus to whom 
the system of the former was familiar. Jn the Devanagari 
every consonant ends in an inherent vocalic sound, which is 
set a most common vowel in the Sanskrit. This 
vowel Sir W. Jones represents by an unaccented a, thus fulfil- 
ing one of the most important of our rules, the very one too 
which renders his orthography so much simpler than Sir ©, 
Wilkins’. In the Bugis also every consonant has an inherent 
vowel, but it is the sound which Sir W. Jones indicates by 
aand 4. This is the case too with the Batta alphabet; and 
in the other principal languages, and, we may safely assume, 
in nearly all the others, the a occurs most frequently in the 
tone which Sir W. Jones indicates by iand 4. A reference 
to the example which we have subjoined of thea plication of 
his system to the Archipelagic languages will make this more 
apparent, 
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The languages of the spine begin to be emasculated 
about the 115th degree of longitude, or on the western shores 
of Celebes and the adjacent eastern coast of Borneo, and the 
island of Sumbawa. Up to this limit the more consonantal 
languages of Sumatra, Java, Borneo” and the Phillippines exist 
in fall vigour, although all possessing a strong vocalic tendency. 
In the western languages of Celebes the terminal ng and 
are preserved, the double letters nk, mp, nr and nch are added 
to the alphabet, and the consonants, particularly the liquid r, 
l, n, are strongly intonated, but they all pass into full vowel 
sounds, the i, a, e, o, or u, terminating nearly every syllable. 
It is this decided character which renders the Bugis the most 
musical and harmonic of all the languages of the Archipelago. 
It possesses a fullness and vitality of sound, a mingled sweet- 
neas and strength, which no others do save those nearly rela- 
ted to it. In reading it each breathing carries the voice over 
five syllables, of which the first three have the tone natural, 
the fourth elevated and prolonged, and the fifth further raised 
but short. [In the south eastern parts of Celebes and its 
islands, and in the Timorean chain, the terminal ng and k are 
rejected, the vocalic change is in other respects complete, and 
we seem to be already inthe heart of Polynesia.t It is ob- 
vious that unaccented characters are absolutely necessary to 
express those vowel sounds which form almost every second 
letter, in the nomerous dialects which exist in this portion of 
the Archipe'ago. 

Mr. Marsden’s method of writing Malay words approxi- 
mates in simplicity to Sir W. Jones’ Indian system, but it is 
not uniform, nor sufficiently exact. In practice he expresses 
the d of Jones by the unaccented a of the European continent, 
although in his scheme he also uses the short prosodial mark 
for the same purpose; but in representing the two other 
principal ahakaestate: he uses accents, while still adhering to 

continental pronunciation, It ia a foretaste of the somewhat 
careless orthography which we detect in the body of his Ma- 
layan Dictionary that, in explaining his system, he omits the 
most common sound of the second vowel, the é of Sir W 
Jones (Preface px). In the Dictionary we commonly find e for 

* The Borneon dialects have a strong tinclure both of the Phillippine and 


as longuagea, Madurese and Javanese heave spread into them from tho 
south. 


_ Many emigrants from Botan (Bato according to them) Ende &ec, who 
have resided fur years in Singapore still give their native vocalism to the 
Malay. Thos the words banya orang svdapelang, which the Bugis finda in 
fall accordance with his own vocaliam, ae prononnced by them banu ora suda 
pula, Pisang di makon kambing becomes pisa di maka kambi, 
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this, Two modes of expressing another sound of this vowel 
are given, and the sound is not correctly defined. His ortho- 
graphy of the third vowel has two faults. It gives a prosodi- 
al mark to the most common sound of this yowel in Malay. 
It givestwo characters to a second sound, and does not dis- 
tinguish between this and the preceding sound short. 

The defects of the scheme appear to arise from Mr Marsden 
not having critically attended to the pronunciation of the weak 
vowel sounds when in Sumatra, or having lost his familiarity 
with them when he compiled his dictionary in England He 
evidently intended to express the short sound of all the vowels 
by an uniform system of double representation, the simple 
letter and the short mark of quantity. Unfortunately, to those 
who can listento the language as read and spoken by Malaya, 
this uniformity vanishes, | 

In the system which Mr Crawfurd has proposed io this 
Journal he, like Mr Marsden, adopts the Continental pro- 
nunciation of the vowels, but he avoids the error of giving 
two symbols for the same sound. His scheme however is 
imperfect in not affording the means of sufficiently denoting 
the different sounds of each vowel. The only instance in 
which any other beside the prircipal sound can be expressed 
is the a, the short sound of which he denotes by @, thus 
reversing Sir W Jones’ method, and forcing the acute accent 
to perform an office very alien from its usual function. 

The system adopted by most Dutch writers on Malay is 
we believe the same as that used by Van Eysinga in his Ma- 
layan Grammar and Dictionary.* With theexception of one 
or two Dutch peculiarities, it nearly agrees with the ortho- 
graphy generally adopted by Continental philologists for Asia- 
tic languages. The long sound of the vowelsis marked by 
the angular circumflex, and the short by the anaccented letters. 
The illustrious Professor Bopp applies this mode to the Ma- 
Jayan and Polynesian languages in his “ Verwandtschaft der 
Wilasiich-Polyacdachna Sprachen mit den Indisch—Euro- 
paischen.” A system adopted hy the greatest philo'ogists of 

urope, and likely to be generally known in England through 
the translation of the Comparative Grammar of this most 
philosophical and profound analyst of languages, would have 
superior claims even to that of Sir W Jones, if our choice 
were to be controled by authority instead of being guided by 
convenience, 

The careful examination of these different orthographies, 


* Werndly, who preceded Marsden on o grammarian, and anticipated him 
to a large extent, does pot we any accents, 
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each possessing many merits, and all illustrating the true 
principles on which our systems should be based, ought to sug- 
gest a scheme at once more simple, more uniform and more 
complete in the expression of vowel sounds than either. In the 
following altempt we do not presume that we have succeeded 
in this to any considerable extent, and we are aware of defects 
for which no remedy occurs to us, Our present-object is 
fulfilled if we have obtained a means satisfactory to ourselves, 
of writing the languages of the Archipelago, and making our- 
selves intelligible to our readers. At the same time we hope 
its simplicity will recommend it to other writers in this 
Journal. | 

In the three principal languages of the Archipelago, Malay, 
Javanese, Bugis, the most common vowel sounda are the on 
tinental a, i, u, o, and e, which, with Mr Crawfurd, we think 
ought to be expressed by the unaccented letters. The com- 
mon sounds of all the vowels admit of being contracted and 
lengthened, elevated and depressed. The short and long 
sounds occar in all the languages of the Archipelago and are 
generally invariable in each word, although often shifting for 

mmatical purposes, according to eu honic laws. The 
elevated and depressed tones are also bond in all the lan- 
guages of the Archipelago, but they are not so essential as the 
others. ‘They are however equally necessary to indicate the 
actual sounds of each language, and in comparative philology 
indispensible. The Archipelagic languages border on, and 
are allied to, the monosyllabic languages of the Hindu-Chinese 
countries, in which the tones are nanutaly essential, since the 
meaning of a word alters with the tone * The only success- 
full attempt to express the tones of any of these languages of 
which we are aware, is that used by the Roman Catholic 
Missionaries in Cochin-china. It appears to be so good and 
so complete that we shall adopt it with some substitutions. 
The short and weak sound in every case we would expres 
by the short prosodial mark. Mr Crawfurd dispenses with 
diacritical marks indicative of quantity or accent, upon 
the ground that the vowels are “long and short, or more 
correctly accented or unaccented according to their position 
in a word.” This however is not always the case even in Ma- 
lay, and we think one mark is necessary for each vowel to 
express the long and broad sounds often found in Malay, and 
which are characteristic of some dialects. In treating fully 
of any particular langaage exclusively, marks of accent and 
quantity need not in many cases be used, because all who are 


* The Mulsyo—Poly nesian languages have a few iostances of this. 
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sufficiently interested in the subject to read the essay or use 
the dictionary, will take the trouble of attending to the few 
simple rules on which correct enunciation depends. Jn the 
comparative philology of the Archipelago, in which we draw 
results and adduce illustrations from numerous languages and 
dialects, with many of which the reader may be totally unac- 
quainted,.these accentual and prosodial marks cannot be dis- 
pensed with. In geographical and ethnological essays they 
are also necessary. 7 

Our scheme, like all those which adhere to the Roman 
vowel symbols, is one of accommodation and compromise. 
We deprecate the assumption by individuals of the power of 
inventing oew letters. All such invasions of our time honoured 
A. B. C. must fail of success, until philology becomes at once 
more scientific and more popular, and national prejudice less 
strong, when we may hope to see a phonetic alphabet adopted 
in Europe.* Those only who have compared a considerable 
group of eastern languages with each other, and with the more 
current European languages, in their vocalic sounds, can 
appreciate the labour and difficulty of correctly ascertaining 
and classifying these sounds, and the hopelessness of ex- 

ressing them by the letters of the Roman alphabet. So 
ong as we must do so descriptively instead of symbolically, 
our progress in this rudimentary portion of philology will 
be unsatisfactory. Let it not be thought that we advocate 
a too microscopic investigation of the elements of language, 
or seek to trace natural laws beyond the limits where human 
caprice shuts them out. We have a deep persuasion that 
we cannot err on this side, and that the only reason why there 
does not yet exist a science of language is, that very few 
of its cultivators have applied to it the keen observation 
and exact discrimination of facts, which have furnished the 
basis, and the sound and severe methods of generalization 
which have built up the fabric, of the natural and physical 
sciences. It is only by a minute analysis and comparison of 
the elementary sounds and vocal laws of each language in a 
group like that of the Archipelago, that we can understand 
those numerous and often complicated or obscure metamor- 


T We see a phonetic nemrepaytr fs advertised in England. The new letters 
to be weed are necessary, but thair shape in several instances does pot harmo- 
nize with the general character of the Roman letters. Mr Hale's Innovations 
wre open to the same objection, but he does oot recommend them for adoption, 
aod when a philologist bas recourse to new letters for hisown purposes It ls 
Eno best that those which he engrafia on the Roman alphabet abould be 

wed from the Greek, or any other well-koown alphabet which contalps the 
rymbole wanted, 
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phisms, under which letters and words originally identical now 
shew themselves in the different members of the group. The 
firat and lowest step, that of ascertaining the actual sounds of 
each language, is thus directly connected with the highest 
branch of the ethnology of the Archipelago. When examin- 
ing the vocal character of the separate languages, and ascer- 
taining the laws of transmutation, we shall find necessary 
a much more delicate balancing of particular elementary 
sounds, and a more complete reference of each to its physiolo- 
gical origin, than will suffice for our present purpose. 


In the languages of the Archipelago many vowel! sounds 
occur which are different from those in the more current Eu- 
ropean languages. The latter contain every pure vowel sound 
and several compound ones, but the same letter represents dif- 
ferent sounds, and this is the case in the English language to 
an extraordinary and absurd extent. The three pure elementary 
vowels i, a and u will receive the Italian sounds, being those 
most generally prevalent in emi and which English writers 
on eastern languages adopt. All other vowels may be con- 
sidered compounds of these, and the only mode of representing 
them is by availing ourselves of the Roman composite as 
well as simple vowels, and expressing all other double and 
maltiple vocalic combinations by them. Where one of these 
Roman sounds preponderates, we must use the vowel which 
stands for it, cod when we come to consider the vocalic trans- 
mutations, we must have recourse to description for more 
accurate explanations. To give a single example. The in- 
herent vowel sound in the Javanese consonants is neither a 
noro. Itis a combination of both, the latter being itself a 
vowel of two elements. As the o preponderates in this sound, 
we use it as the nearest approximation to its correct expressi- 
on. Mr Grawfurd uses a, de Groot a with a small o over 
it, a useful make shift which we may occasionally adopt, but 
which is too clumsy to become part of a general system of 
orthography. It may be difficult for those who have never 
heard the sound, to conceive how the two vowels can melt into 
a third which isa perfect vowel and not a dipthong. 
is the case however, and there are numerous other instances 
of a similar kind in the different Archipelagic languages. 
Some of these will be noticed in the elucidations gunna 
our table of vowel sounds, and to these remarks we refer for 
all that we think it necessary at present to indicate respecting 
their organic characteristics, the only sound basis for the 
study of the vowels, The ear and the imitative power of the 
voice differ so much in different individuals that a reliance on 
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them exclusively can only breed misconceptions and con- 
fusion. 

In the choice of marks for the differant organic changes 
which the same vowel sounds may undergo, we think simpli- 
ci’y and uniformity will be best attained by giving to each 
mark one unvarying force, according to its position, and in 
assigning this position we shall follow the natural organic order 
in which the letters themselves are arranged. The dot or 
period at the bottom of a letter will indicate the modification 
of sound produced by the influence ‘of the lowest part of the 
vocal organs, the guttural, and the dot at the top of a letter 
that produced by the influence of the highest, or nasal, These 
are the most necessary modifying signs, and some of the 
dialects will require them to be doubled. 

We have given the equivalents of our characters in several 
of the principal languages of the Archipelago, adding examples 
of words in which the sounds occur. As this has been done 
with much labour, the correct pronunciation being obtained 
in every case from natives of the different countries, this 
portion of our essay will have a value to European scholars, 
to which the rest of it makes no prelension.* 


Consonants. 


The greater number of simple radical consonants being of 
a decided character, the same letters represent them in different 
orthographic systems. When the sounds of two consonants 
run into each other, we think they should be united by a cir- 
cumflex or dash. Where not so united, the full sound should 
be given to both. | 

For the guffural modification of consonants we shall use 
the guttural mark for the vowels. The nasal does not we 
think require a distinct character, as in the Devanagri and 
Bogis alphabets. The same sound occurs in most langaages, 
and being generally nothing save the reaction of the follow- 
ing consonant on the nasal when the latter runs into it, no 
mark even seems necessary. Inthe middle ofa word a circum- 
flex or dash may be used to connect the n with the other 
consonant as in the case of the ng. The palatal modificatiou 
may be denoted by a dot, after the current system of writing 
the Sanskrit cerebrals. But we shall, with Sir W. Jones 


© We have aleo given the corresponding characters used In the systems of 
Sir W. Jones ond the English writers who follow him, of Profeas Bopp anc 

other Continental philologists, of Mr Maraden ond Mr Crawford, To these 
wa have added a slightly modified version of Bir W. Jones’ system which Colonel 
Low seat to us with a request that it might be used in bis papers. 


TABLE OF VOWEL SOUNDS, 












| English Jones.| Bo || Malay | Batta | Besisi 





| Javanese] Bugis | Butun En da. 













































































hit kat | ingotun | jile sikso | tinga | insura | mfne 
serene kirim | libong iol kiyahi iko /tigupigu| ika 
see | kirimin | hartia | mitise | puraniro ip bavine ri 
mat déripada | hérnok eee jimbér | | ikea 
they eheper | sere | beh kero bebe ame 
laird Se ramebkan! lehon savela | 
met cheri | 
but asim laklak "gndala- viro 
father sigala | nabarah jara kage 
awe i || bangsavao| nashbdrd| gaan ri | kimba 
Pit jee roké se > fa 
a no lora tonga tomku | toko 
5 oh Gmba | wimbus kGni ine 
‘a|| woefal 4g il batant | | ulat 
u pull bata | alu | manchot| huwes tima buku bunu | 
til moon a, ola péecgisorg) Sama | hampote | kuma kama 





Organic modifications of vowel sounds. 
Guttural sounds are denoted by a dot below the letter, Nasal sounds by a dot aboveit ; both being doubled when necess ary 


Tones, 
The tones are thus denoted: 
4, the rising & the inflected 
a, the faliing nh ihe interrogative 
4, the grave a’ the abrupt or re-entering 








*," Every letter is to be distinctly sounded, unless where two are connected, thus Bgii and puu consist each of two 
syllables, igi aud i, pu and g, 


TABLE OF CONSONANTS, 














kapor j|kddue |kuku | kanuku 
mago jgibin | gaja | gaja 
gue | mar =| langit =| larwi 
butuba |hamar | harip | harus 
bichfir | lanch&p | tchinde | chinde 
jola jaro rodjo | raja 





panyaput: yut kayu pariya komiyo |nyawa 





takohok | takot tana tomko | tuka 


mirbotir, ruwung | rame i | randa viro 











nahi nom wono tana antona | bunu 
palak [limon | lintare | lari lampa_ | laa 
sasip | siro sarong pasampo al siru 
pat pus popo pato pu puu 
obuk | bari batin batu bembe | batu 
a Gee |! ae | Foti t= tena! (ONCE 
a = savela | vavi 
\towar |gawok |niowo |niawa |bawa | biwi 
mudar | mui tameng |! chomo |omia | meo 
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(who however uses the acute accent) and Mr Crawfurd, place 
it above instead of below, the dot below being appropriated 
to the lower organic or guttural modification. It will not be 
often neeessary to use this mark, and we need not distinguish 
between the lower palatal and the higher or cerebral, althoug' 
any decided’ instances of the latter may, in accordance with 
our general system, be denoted by doubling the idlot.* 


Elucidations of the table of Vowel sounds, 


The same reasons that render it necessary to imitate the 
approximation to a natural classification of the consonants 
which distinguishes the Sanskrit, and renders the Bugis alpha- 
het more scientific than the Roman, have induced us to break 
though the customary order of the vowels, and arrange them 
also in a series beginning at the mosi internal and ending at the 
most external part of the vocal organs. Some writers object 
to the organic classification of sounds, but on insufficient 
grounds, for philologists in designating sounds as labial, dental 
Kee do not mean to imply the absurdity that the lips alone, or 
the teeth alone, produce the sounds which take their name. 
It is only intended that these organs give the peculiar character 
to the sounds called after them which most strikes the ear, 
and distinguishes them from other sounds. The best proof of 
the classification being an approximation to a natural one, is the 
fact that, in general, the sounds of each class are more readily 
and frequently transmuted into each other, than into those of 
the other classes. The true objection to the system is one 
which it shares in common with most systems in olher sciences. 
It is apt to mislead by diverting the attention from the less 
prominent characters, and producing a habit of not viewing 
each sound in the entirety of its organic nature and relations. 

Sir W. Jones has prefaced the explanation ofhis system by 
an account of the mode in which the vowel sounds are produ- 
ced. But the whole of his remarks are erroneous from his 
having considered that the size of the vocal orifice alone 
determines the tone and weight of the vowels, whereas the 
tongue and the organs at its root have an essential influence in 
modulating the simple breathing into the different vowels. 

The vocal organism consists of a chamber, having, in the 
palate, a roof rigid, domeshaped and elevated anteriourly, soft, 

* Mer “rawfard's scheme for consonants is simple, bot ite adoption by us 
would violate the rales which we have endeavoured to carry out. The single 
dot over a letter, which is hin principal discritical mark, hes aot alruys the 
same or even an analogous power, Over d and ¢ it le the palatal mark; over 
n itexpreseea ng; over g,g4ain; overo, a strong aspirate; over k, a deep 
bard guttaral, &c. 
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flexible and low belind; in the tongue, a fluor, soft, fixed at 
the back but otherwise free, and of the most complex and 
perfect mobility; in the teeth and lips, a double portal, the 
inner hard, fixed, and only requiring a hinge movement ver- 
tically, the outer soft, flexible, and requiring combined vertical 
and horizontal movements. For the production of vowels, 
the vocal chamber, by the mollusk-like motions of the tonzue, 
is contracted in height and breadth, while the lips extend it in 
length auterivurly and vary the shape and size of the door. 
By the downward motion of the lower jaw the chamber can 
be thrown open, and an extravurdinary capacity given to it by 
the consequent depression of the base of the floor. In some 
vocalic sounds this is availed of to a small extent. 

The sounds of all the vowels, in proportion as they are short- 
ened, approach each other, because the vocal breathing is 
checked near its origin in the larynx, and before it has been 
fully modulated by page through the variable oral cavity. 
When very abrupt, they are hardly distinguishable, and hence 
their tendency to pass into each other. As every long vowel 
graduates into its short sound by a more or less direct passage, 
a communication is opened between the long vowels also, and 
itis only the peculiar musical or vocalic genius of each lan- 
guage, strongly impressing itself on the people who speak it, 
that can ensure in its words the perpetuation, through long 
periods of time, of the same vowels in their entire purity. 
Those languuges, like the Bugis, which delight in the reso- 
nance of the full toned vowels, ought to be more permanent 
in this respect than those, like the more catholic Malay, which, 
with all its vocalic tendency, exhibits no decided repugnance 
to the weaker vowels. | | 

The natural order of the vowels, proceeding outwards, 
appears to be this—lIst 7 and its modifications; 2nd the sounds 
formed by different combination of ¢ and a including e (— a 
& ifused) and its modifications; 3rd @ and its modifications; 
4th the combinations of @ and w including o and its modifica- 
tions; Sth w and its modifications, also those combinations in 
which it preponderates. 

a ae 

Vocal chamber narrowest and shortest; the lips are drawn 
aside, so that the anteriour part of the chamber from the teeth 
to the lips is removed, and the length reduced to a minimum ; 
the teeth, thus forming the orifice, approach each other, and 
the tongue approaches the palate, so that a very narrow pas- 
sage is left for the emission of the breath, 
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; 

Small weight, often assimilates to the & and ¢, and therefore 
easily transmutable. 

Io Maloy generally implied of inherent in consonants ; may be expressed by 
aligh with the vowel marke baris di bows (teak) or baris di atas (damma.) 

Javanere—The alphabet does not represent this sound, although it in some 
times heard ; when this is the cose it seems to be only o less strong 2, and in 
writing takes the mark of the e [r. mo. faling.) 

Augit—oo letter or rowel mark; very rara and properly the i contracted, 
Hatia—ib but more frequent. Aufun, Ende, infrequent. 

es 
A vowel of great importance from its piercing liquid tone, 
which enables it to give a decided character to those dialects 
which it pervades. 

Afal.—the mark baris di bawa A. Tha long i js the simple ja, or the ia pre- 
ceded by a consonant with the Saris di bawad ; Jeo. y. m. uly, nearly the same 
io form ood nome os the Bat. ; Buy. latier ia, +. m. yerena, fuller tone than tha 
Mal.; Bat. latter i, v. m. ulua; But, Eade softer than in the other languages. 





&, e, e, &* 

In e the vocal tube is the same length anteriourly as in i, 

bat itis wider throughout. Inthe natural and usual mode of 
roducing this vowel, there is a slight motion in the tongue. 
t begins in fact with the @shape of the canal and ends with 

the dc te although the change is too rapid to be easily 

distinguished by the ear ; ¢ therefore is not a pure yowel. 

In é the canal is the same length anteriourly but wider 
throughout: This is the sharp or open sound of ¢, naturally 
produced by drawing the lips back and depressing the tongue 
as much as possible, when the é can still be naturally and easily 
pronounced, while the ¢ can only be produced by raising the dor- 
sum of the tongue so as tonarrow the space between it and the 


palate. 
c 


& to sometimes considered the short sound of «, bot it haa too decided « 
character of its own to take this place. The abort sound of « differs from this 
and approar leas closely certaloly, to a ond |, but although these sounds 
graduate into cach other and are indifferently used in some words, they are in 
gtmeral sufficiently distinct. The sound ofa in man, mst, &e—if the sound of 
é, which is often improperly given to it, be avolded,—comes nearest to the «. 

Mal,—This is the proper sound of the common affixes ber, ter, par. Lt 
cinnot be distinctively expressed, either by any letter or mark, 

e, @ 

This vowel possesses little weight, and does not occur fre- 
quently in the vocalic languages of the Archipelazo, It is 
used more to intensify the strong vowels by contrast than for 
i's own sake, 


* We bere use the grave accent in place of the comms over e. 
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Mal. ia with the kerreA, or, when following « consonant, with fafha, pro- 
duces thee. Jap. 7. m. faling same nearly as the Bal, Bad, v. m. falinge, 
© 
‘Mal. No letter or tr. m.; exceedingly rare. Bay. ¥. w. imumri, 





a. a, a. 

The vocal chamber the same length as before, deeper beneath 
the hard palate, and less so beneath the soft palate occasioned 
by the retraction of the tongue. ‘This is one of the most protean 
of all the vowels. There is a frequent oscillation from & toa, 
and an assumption by the former of the character of J, € and 6. 

The a is the most important vowel in the vocalic langua- 
ges. Itis, in fact, in some so powerful and pervading that the 
other sounds may almost be considered as accessory. This 
predominance is acquired from the ease with which it is enun- 
ciated, the most natural and in voluntary breathing producing 
an a. 

a 

= Mai. Generally implied or inherent In the consonants; may be expresed by the 

orthographic mark fafha or bariedi afes, It occurs more frequently than 

any other short vowel sound ; sometioes it taken a litth of the « sound, the two 
naturally tending to slide imperceptibly Iota each other, being the opposita 
extremes of the epiritne lenis, In general however the abort sound. os in our 
word sun, preponderates, The word mamandang contains both sounds, the man 
having precisely the same vowel sound as but; the firat a takes « little of the 
a. It in also sometimes accompanied by a slight nessl, in which case it differs 
distinctly from the u in bat; the nasal however ia (oo faint to sdmlt of the nasal 
point. The a isin some words interchangeable with o, as be: kampal, berkom- 
pel. Jae. +. m. papef, Aug. the alana some times gives this sound, but its 
more common T. @. is yowang, 


a, Ge 
Mal, a le generally denoted by alipA but often implied. 
The & requires olip4 and may be definitely expressed by the meddaA over the 
aliph, of by giving the preceding consonant the Fath. Jar. letter, Buy.— 
inherent in the consonants, sleo a eeparete letter, Saf,—1b. 





é, oO, 6. 
The vocal canal is now lengthened by the addition of the 
lips; it retains the same width, but is rendered more caver- 
nous and resonant by the contraction of the oral opening. 


Jao. This, or rather a transfasion of o and o, lathe Javanese inherent towel, 


o, 4. 

Jav. The v. m. faling tarung gives the longo, but it is 
not thesimple 5. The lips are more projecting and the mouth 
inflated by the breath than in pronouncing the inherent 6. 
Bug. v.m. yolona. Bat, siala ulu, 
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a, a, tl, 

The canal is again narrowed and the vocal orifice is further 
contracted anda little advanced, so that it reaches its maximum 
of length. The prolongation of the canal, by rendering this 
vowel the gravest of all, and its contraction, by rendering it 
liquid like the i, combine in it the qualities of the opposite 
extremities of the vocalic scale. Hence this vowel is perhaps 
the most powerful of the whole. It is however too intense, 
and at the same time costs too moch labial effort, to become 
the principal vowel of languages which might have derived 
their origin from the Castle of Indolence- 

Mal. The letter wau, the v.m. dammeh. The long u is the simple wen 
preceded by a consonant with the dammab. Jer, v.m.euku, Buy, v, m, 
yowana. Half. 1. w. barita. 

Nasal Vowels. 

The nasal mark may be applied when required to any of 
the vowels. In the Malay of Malacca thea sometimes takes 
a faint nasal, but thia is too slight to give it a distinctly 
nasal character. 'The Malay of southern Johore (including 
Singapore) is prone to nasal tones ; a final, as in saya, guna, 
is nasal. Some of the more isolated tribes, acquatic and 
inland, have strong nasal tones. ‘These tones are not heard 
ia the Javanese. The Bugis alphabet has a distinct nasal 
mark, afana, but the nasal is not strong. It approaches to 
that of Singapore. 


Elucidations of the Table of Consonants. 


The consonants are the sounds produced by obstructing 
and interrupting the passage of the breath. They may 
therefore be considered as an impeding, muffling sad able. 
ting in of the vowels, and their variety depends, like that 
of the latter, partly on the widening and opening of the 
yocal cavity by the vertical movement of the lower jaw, but 
chiefly on the flexile and mobile power of the tongue, which, 
by its changing position, extension and muscular force, 
modifies the form and size of the cavity through which the 
breath is forced, and acts as a perfect or imperfect valve. 
This last office is also performed by the lips. 

To understand the character of each consonant, the modi- 
fications which it is capable of undergoing, its affinities and 
transmutations, it is not sufficient to consider it as a mem- 
ber of one of the organic classes under which the Devanagri 
alphabet is arranged. All systems of classification which do 
not embrace the characters of an object in their totality are 
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apt to mislead. A true system would be one founded not 
on particular characters, but on the relative degrees in which 
different characters exist in each object. No other system 
can express the actual affinities and differences of objects, 
and present each at once in its individual completeness and 
in its entire relationship to others. At present, in vocal 
sounds individuals are grouped according to some prominent 
common character. We should begin by ascertaining each 
characteristic of the vocal sounds, and how far it is found in 
every consonant; and then endeavour to express the rela- 
tive degrees in which each partakes of the different vocal 
characters. Our classification should be based on this. 

Ono comparing the different consonants, we find that in 
some there is heard a more or less decided sound of air 
aassing through an aperture or cavity, or being continuousl 
Shesviatad ; while Aaa there Hay te sound of the vadden 
release of obstructed air. The one kind of sounds are pro- 
longed, the other momentary. The first kind, we find, are 
again distinguishable into those in which the passage is wide, 
but of small depth in proportion to the quantity of the air or 
force of the current; and those in which the opening is leas 
wide, but the volume of air smaller in proportion to it. The 
first, in which the air makes most noise, may be termed the 
strong aspirate or simply the aspirate, and the second the 
weak aspirate. The broad and shallow opening which pro- 
duces the aspirate sound may be formed at the back of the 
vocal chamber, by the approximation of the root of the 
tongue to the soft palate, which produces the sound called 
A ; in the palatal dome, by the approximation of the margin 
of the tongue to the palate, which produces 7, ch, when the 
opening is less broad, and when broader a palatal #, 7; in 
the front of the chamber, by the approximation of the teeth, 
which produces the common dental or sibilant s, 23; by the 
application of the teeth of one jaw to the lip of the other, 
or less easily and naturally by the partial meeting of the lips, 
which produces, v; by the firm application of the lips to 
each other save at one opening only producing w, which 
however is rather intermediate between the aspirates and 
weak aspirates. It will be seen that in this series of aspir- 
ates their sound, like the vowel series, ia modified by the 
length of the vocal tube, varying from the minimum, where 
its mouth is wear the root of the tongue (A), to the maxi. 
mum, when its mouth is at the lips (w). 

The weak asp rates, we find, are of two descriptions, the 
oral, or those in whic) the air passes out through the mouth, 
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(r, y, 2), and the nasal, or those in which it passes out through 
the nose, n,m, ng. The r may be considered as a letter con- 
tinually endeavouring to pass into the non-aspirates, and 
forced back into .the weak aspirates by the vibration of the 
tongue against the anteriour part of the palate, the posteriour 
une of the tongue being applied to the palate. A gut- 
tural r exists in some languages The / is produced by the 
anteriour part of the tongue being pressed close against the 
palate, the posteriour margins kept free for the passage 
of the breath. It has a resonant character, from the air 
being forced into, and rebounding from, the hollow formed 
by the anteriour part of the tongue and the palate. In the 
y the posteriour part of the tongue is pressed at the sides 
against the palate, and the vocal passage narrowed. ‘It is in 
fact a consonantal i produced by a stronger breathing and 
closer pressure of the tongue against the palate. Of the 
nasals the wm only differs from / in the breath passing in 
smaller volume through the more difficult passage of the 
nose, and the m only differs from the » in the hollow being 
extended anteriourly to the lips, In the ng the posteriour 
margins of the tongue are pressed against the posteriour 
marginal basis of the palate, and the opening of the throat 
narrowed. The weak aspirates, from the yolum> of air being 
60 proportioned to the passage as tu be emitted easily or 
with little effort, approximate more to a vocalic character 
than the other consonants. Hence they are included in the 
class called, with doubtful propriety, semi- vowels. 

The-non aspirate sounds are properly only three, but each 
has a rapid or forcible (designated tenues, sharp, surd, hard) 
and a slower or weaker form (designated medial, flat, sonant, 
soft.) In the former the breathing is the usual strong expi- 
ration. In the latter, the breath is thrown or drawn up 
from the*throat, and the sound is cinsequently more reso- 
nant. In this class also the length of the vocal tube varies. 
The minumum length, in which the valve is formed by the 
posteriour dorsum of the tongue being forcibly Sp to 
the soft palate, produces &,g; the middle, in which the 
valve is formed by the tongue being pressed closely against 
the hard palate, produces ¢, d ; and the maximum, in which 
the valve is formed by the lips being pressed closely against 
each other, produces y, 6. All these sounds are caused by 
the sudden release of the pent up air, on the opening of the 
guttural, linguo-palatal, and labial valves respectively. 

It appears from the above that besides the characters of 
aspirate, (strong and weak, oral and nasal), and nonaspirate, 
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there are others depending on the length of the vocal cavity, 
the organs employed in modifying its shape, and the varying 
mode in which they are used. The length of the staf 
however depends on the organs used ia producing the sound, 
60 that when we say guttural, linguo-palatal, linguo-dental, 
dental, and labial we exprees at once the organs in action, 
and the length of the yocal chamber. 

‘Lhe distinction of surd and sonant js not confined to the 
nonaspirates, although it is most uniformly and strongly 
marked inthem. The aspirates exhibit an analogous dualism 
in ch, j; 8,z: 7, v; and the weak aspirates to a certain less 
appreciable degree in |, n. 

[tis difficult to show in one view all the above characters 
of each letter in itself, and all its affinities and relations to 
the others. We have endeavoured to do so graphically in 
the subjoined table, in which the horizontal columns represent 
the character of the breathing, whither non-aspirate, aspirate, 
or weakly aspirate. The vertical columns shew the organs 
employed in producing the letters, according to their natural 
order, and necessarily indicate, at the same time, those qua- 
lities of sound depending on the length of the vocal cavity. 
To indicate the surd and sonant, the oral andnasal, characters, 
the letters, both in the horizontal and vertical columns, have 
been placed in double rowe.* 


| Lingua 
Gutturel | Palate 








a | 
2/23 
oo : 
Noa Surd | & 
| Aaplrate wer E | 
{ surd ch 
Asplra fe 
| ot h | ; J 
Wek E Oval ny 
— © Nasal | ig | 





There are other properties of the consonants which are 
necessary to be considered before we have fully ascertained 
their respective powers, such as degrees of resonance, 
volume of sound, timbre, harshness or liquidity, strength and 


_” The 19 consonants of our alphabet mey be reduced to 13, if we consider 
the surd and sonemt as one letter. This is practically the case in the 
Polynesian languages. 
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weakness &e. These have been incidentally noticed in the 
above broad discriminations, but each will require to be 
fully and separately investigated when we attempt to eluci- 
date the shonate characteristics of the different language 

which we shall compare, and the metamorphoses of their 
words, Here we have, in great measure, limited our view 
to the organic or formative characteristics,t but we shall 
find that the vocal qualities of the letters, irrespective of the 
instrument which produces them, are equally necessary to 
expluin their permutations, some depending on the substitu- 
tion of one action of the organs for a proximate one, and 
others on the harmonies of sound, which compel the organs 
to produce a letter belonging to one organic class in lieu of 
that of another. 

When we apply the vocal elements of. language which we 
have been considering, to the linguages of the Archipelago, 
we discover that the various orders of physiological affinity 
which the table exhibits are fully born out philologically. The 
exceptions, (whether of tr. nsmutations which the table does 
not explain, or of affinities existing according to it which are 
not represented by actual transmutations,) are few, and often 
apparent only. 

We give a few examples at random of those permutations 
which take place most openly and commonly. When we 
compare the vocal characters of the different languages we 
shall find that the greater number of these substitutions of 
one sound for another are distinctive of certain dialects + 


A. Consonants belonging to the same organic class. 


_ Gullurals:—shop, kadei Mal. gadei Bug. ; fry, goring 
Mal. sori Let.; all, sdgala Mal. sekora Biaju; k and g are 


* We hope that actual dissections will ere longascertain lth precision the 
cause of the diff-rent tone and piteh of the voice in the different races of the 
Archipelago. The latter, according to plysiologivts, depends immediately on 
the length of the vocal cords, which have never been measured, so far as we 
are aware, in any Archipelagic race, bat this again is connected with the ge. 
Beral physical conformation, 

t The surd and somant forms of the same letter are easily interchangeable in 
most. Thos k inte g; ch into j ; pinto b [see preceding note.] In Malay there 
are several words io which tie strong aud weak forms ure commutable. The 
interchange of p and b isthe true explanation of some of the anomalies of 
that most puzzling of Malayan particles, per. It is sometimes substituted for 
ber, 1o the transitive form of Malayan verbs it is noticeable that while the 
roft b stands ins ground before the prefixed particle, the greater weight of 
P — its displacement; (bual, membaat; puter egret So with 
@ aod t (dapat, mendapat ; turat, menurnt) and with k oe (kala, men- 
@ate; goro’, menggoso’.) In the Polynesian languages the a pod sonante. 
are interchangeble. 
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sometimes commutable in the same word in Mal.; bird, 
Surong Mal. burokn Pont:; foot, kaki Mal gaki Ach. Aahe 
Menadu ; thunder, guntur Mal. Auntor, Lingiu. 

Linguo-Palatals:—j and ch andj and y are convertible in 
several Mal. words; clove, chinke Mal. jenki Kis.; one, 
hecha Bima Aeje Sund.; water, ayer Mal. aje Chig.; vein, 
wrat Mal. wyaf Batan; salt, garam Mal. gayam Chig. ; 
seven, fujok Mal. foru Tat. 

Dentals.—One, safu Mal. sadi Bug. sada Bat.; dead, 
matt Mal. made Bima; receive, tarima Mal. narima Pont. 
(final n becomes tn in this dialect furun Mal. furuina Pont. 
cocoanut, duéan Saraw. dutatn Pont. ;) padi Mal. pani Banj.; 
el nanas Mal. danas Sun.; nose, idong Mal. ilong 

ag. Atwung Sul. wluka Pont.; heel, fumit Mal. tumin Kayan; 
itchy, gafal Mal. gafen Kay.; in the transitive form of 
Malay verbs the initial t is displaced by n. 

Latials.—Stone, bafu Mal. watu Let, [New Z.) fatuk 
Belo [Samoan &c.]; lip, bidir Mal. wiwek Bug. vivi Rab. ; 
mouth, daba Ach. Malo, Sunt Sau, Jafa Rot. fafam Wok. 
wawam Solor [baha Kup. bah Mil.]; moon, bul.n Mal. 
wulan Solor, fulan Wok. Kag. pula Belo; come, muri Mal. 
Sadik Sam ; east, timor Mal. tibur Let. ; read, bacha Mal. 
mutha Pont.; sumbu Mal. supnu Let. ; warm, punas Mal. 
maluh Kis. 

B. Consonants belonging to the same aspirate class. 

It is remarkable that the interchanges between the differ- 
ent organic classes take place most commonly through the 
surds. This may be considered a proof of their predomin- 
ance in the Malayan languages. In the Polynesian this is 
50 great that the missionaries have in general rejected the 
sonants altogether. (Hale p. 233.) 

1. Non-sspiretes. (a) surds.—Mat, titer Mal. fipa Saa, ; 
eye, mafa Mal. maton Kis.; cocoanut, #elapa Mal. koluku 
Bug.; a fly, lalot Mal. lalok Bug.; worm, wlat, Mal. u/ak Bug. ; 
medicine, whaf Mal. whak Bug ; west, borot Mal. worek 
Kis.; lake, fase Mal. kake, Kis’; in some Malay words t 
and p are commutable; white, pufe Mal. tute Sang. ; light- 
gt Bat. 

3. Aspirates. (a) surds : chili, chabei, Mal. sabi Sas; cat 
Kuching Mal. sing Kay. si Sang ; in Butun ch becomes s. (b) 
Surds into sonants—rain, ujan Mal. wsa Rot; spirit, smangat 
Mal. hemanga Savo; honour, hormat Mal. sormat Let ; milk, 
susu Mal. Awhw Kis; one, safw Mal. by inversion fasi Sa- 
moan, fahi New Z &c. 
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3 Weak aspirates: bambu, bulu Mal, duru Born ; moon, 
bu/an Mal. buratn Pont dulang Mangk. wuraA Bima; two, lua 
Bima (Hawaii &c.] rua Bat ; musquito, niamo Mal. ramo 
Rotum; paddy, pani Banj pari Jav. Biaj &e.; water ayer 
Mal seng Mad, Sim; five, fima Mal. rima, Ende [New Z] 
nima Timor; diamond, infan Mal. infang Bug; parrot, nuri 
Mal. muri Pont; ear, felinga Mal. tayinga t ; night, 
malam Mal. malaag Banj. | 


C. Interchanges of surds differing both in their organic 
and aspirate clase, 


Foot, kali Mal. kasa Kay. siti Sulu; cat kuching Mal. 
kuling Sulu. | 


D. Sonants differing both in their organic and aspirate 
class : 


Well, falaga Mal. tilaya Sas; teeth, nipun Meri, Mil. Kay. 
Bat. jipun Sau. jupentn Pont.; rain, xjan Mal. udan Jav. udang 
Bat ; cold, siju Mal, sidek Sim Mad ; road, jalan Mal dalan 
Bisayan ; tongue, lida Mal. dis Sibn. jila Meri. Kay; earth 
butch Mangk. huta G. T.; goat, bebe Bug. be%i Rot.; land, di- 
nua Mal. Aanua Rot; moon, dulan Mal. hul.n Rot; yam, ubi 
Mal. uhi Rot; day, hari Mal nari Bat.; rice, bras Mal. narese 
Rot ; teeth, gigi Mal. nini Wok. ; three, tiga Mal. telu Bug. 
&c.; “ee tigen Jay. folon Tim. tilor Mal. ; blood, dara Mal. 
wae ay. duku G. T. raka Ende; below, dawa Mal. jawa 
Sang. 


IE. Surds info sonanis differing both in their oryanie and 
aspirate classes. 


There are more instances of this exceptional class in the 
Malayo-polynesian languages than in the Indo-european. But 
these exceptions are chiefly interchanges with such of the 
weak aspirates as, from their liquid nature, are eminently 
coogenial to the vocalic taste of the islanders. The r, for 
instance, which in the Indo-european group appears only 
to make one excursion out of the class of weak aspirates, in 
the Malayan* languages invades both the bordering classes of 


* Ifthe word Maley be confined tothe Malays and their language, and the 
word Malayan be exclusively used as a generic term for all the races and languages 
of what the French call Malalsia, wa may dispense with the indefinite word 
Archipelagic. To apply the word Malay, of eminent European writers often 
do, to Javanese, Bugis, Bettas, aod all the other races of the Archipelago, is 
the same error which a» Malay author would commityrho confounded Portu- 
gucee, Spanish, and Italians, under the name of Freach, 
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gutturals and dentals even in those departments which, from 
being at once aspirate and surd, we might suppose to be most 
repellant of it, The Malayan r evinces its guttural tendency 
by passing into g, k, h, ex. gr. deer, rusa Mal. £aga&é Samang, 
huss Daya ; tail, ebor Mal. eko& Bug. ; blood, dera Mal. duga 
Kag ; sail,/ yer Mal. loyak Kag. layag Bis, Tag; day, hari Mal. 
aruo Tag. quo Kag; rice, bras Mal. buges Bis; watec oyer Mal. 
ayk Bat; three, fri Kawi, Sanskrit, faru Ende, foeu Muran 
New Z. Rar. Man., tig Mal [in other dialects filu, tolu ; by 
the common euphonic process of inversion Jotu, lo &c ; by the 
interchange of land n tina, teni Tarawa] house, ruma Mal. Au- 
ma Biaju, Sibnau ; Au/w Mal. riulu Bugis. On the other side 
the r makes itself serviceable to the dentals by doing the work 
of dand¢ Wall, for instance, which is dinding in Mal, be- 
comes renr ng in Bug; nose, idong Mal. wrong Kayan, ido 
Samba, iru Rabu, Let; one, satu Mal gudi Bug seru Mas «ere 
Mank. reri Paum ; leaf, daun Mal ray Rot ; two, daa Mal 
nua Tim. ua Bim rua Bat; sea Jouf Mal. lor Belo [ the 
potsene of rinton is probably most frequently through 1] 
fe have seen that it sometimes takes the place of other 
palatals, such as j, y; and its interchanges with all the weak 
aspirates are easily and often effected, particularly with the 
dental 1 and n. its highly vocalic nature is further proved 
by the mode in which it is softened until it is lost in a vowel, 
The process by which this is probably most easily accom- 
lished ig well illustrated by the word mart, come; in 
vedab the r is a soft guttural; the next step is a slight one 
into an aspirate ; finally, in the Besisi dialect of the Penin- 
sula, and at Ende, Butun, &c , we find the aspirate lost, and 
all that remains of thera pure vowel coalescing with a,—mui. 
The aspirates and the nasals, from their capacity of dwind- 
ling. into mere tones of the other letters, are so mobile that 
they sy be termed the wings of the letters. When they 
attach themselves to a letter, its organic momentum is so 
much diminished that it is easily boru over the boundaries 
of its own class and placed in another The aspirate again, 
hardening into a decided guttural on the one side, and 
attenuating till it vanishes on the other, furnishes a 
medium by which most of the consonants may ap- 
proach, coalesce with, or become absorbed in, vowels. Two, 
dua Mal. rua Batta, Ende, &c,, hua Lamy tua Haya; Babi, 
wawi, vivi (hog) becomes Avhe in Ende and Pi in Sa- 
yee prut a” (belly) becomes ne in ype and Aoot 
Im iernate; four, ampaf . ug. Aapa Matasanka, 
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(«pa Ambun, pea Bunerate, Solor,vs Burau pa Lamp. Achin 
vufa P, Nias fa Tongan &c-]; man, &4i Mal. bivAi Bat; 
soratus Mal. (100) becomes seAafu in Buneratte, saefu in 
Bura and Awfu in Matasanka; house 5.Jei Kag boha 
Tag. ; garden, fanoman Bis, holumanon Tag ; seven, fitu Sa- 
moan Mife ‘Tahiti. Haw ; ten, sahulu primitive Mal. form [i.e 
one head, corresponding to two hands, lima, or fives] siny- 
hulu Rot mgvhuru New 4 &c.; tooth, gigi Mal, ngingi, 
inyé Bat. gnit Rabo neni Wokkam [Aru] nioni Saparua, nihi 
Ende, oninse Butun, isi Bugis, Mandh Sambawa, Malo ; sleep 
tidor Mal. tindok Sang. There can be no doubt that the 
change of many letters into h has arisen from their having at 
first merely taken an aspirate tone, thus, &+4i, foot, was pro- 
bably £fskhi before it became softened by the abandonment 
of the k into Ashe at Menado, eAini at Saparua, ehin at Kissa, 
wohe at Ende, ebahi and ¢i at Wakkam, ai at Ende, Belo and 
Batun, ten at Kupang &c., in which last forms the vocalic ten- 
dency succeeds in ejecting the aspirate. 





To enable the reader to compare these interchanges with 
those of the Indo-European languages, and for convenience 
of reference hereafter, we have collected the latter, and re- 
ferred them to the same classes with those of the Malayan. 


A Indo.— European interchanges of lettera belonging to the game organic clogs, 
Gollurals k, g, hb. Polaris eh, ji j,yij,t- Dentalat, d,s, 2; t,d,1; 

_injo,e Labial p, b,t,¥; m,p,b,¥; ¥, w,m 

BLOF letters belonging to the same aspirate class, 1. non-aspirates, surdak, t, 
B+ sononts g, a,b, The sords are oot tranematable into the sonant uoless 
they belong to the same organic class, %. Aspirates, surds ch, f, soncnts 
bh, w; j. 2; surds infosononis, b,ch,f;2,b, 9, 3. Weak aspirates (inclu. 
ding nasala) r, |, 2, w; 0, m. 

 (0f surde differing both in their organic and aspirate class,k, ch ; k, a. 

D Of sonants differing both in their organic and aspirate clas, g, j, 2,7; £, 


¥, W. 

E Of surds inte sonants differing both in their organic and aspirate classes, 
k,¥, 5 6)% The paucity of these exceptions is the strongest confirma. 
tion of the connection of the philological with the physio ogical clases. We 
do not find that k pases into j, 2, r, ¥, 1,0, or m; tintoh j,v,, ©, ¥, 
W. orm; pintod,b,j,r,y,lorn; gordintochorf; b into ch ora; 
that is of 31, possible interchanges between letters differing in ali ibe thres 
properties on which oor classification ia based, only @ take place In the 
lodo- European languages. 

We now add some remarks on the different Malayan con- 
sOnants 





kk 
The guitural—aspirate kha (the kh of Sir W. Jones) le only aeed by the 
Malays in writing. It may be represented by giving the h the guttural . 
ae the guitaral sound of the A is ite distinctlve characteristic. The aap 
deh —— HO separate character, because all aspirates are to be prouounced 
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The first haf (3 ia only a strong hollow k and may be represented by giving 


ka palatal mark, Itismore cerebral than guttural, At the end of words 
it is generally modified into asharp hard abrupt sound of the preceding 
yowel, produced by a rapid protrusion, and sodden checking, of the breath, 
which gives aslightly consonantal character to the vowel, The tongue is 
about tobe applied to the soft palate to form the k, thus breaking off the 
vowel tone, when it isauddenly arrested. As this is rather a modification 
of the vowel than of the consonant, the best sign will be an apostrophe after 
the vowel i, e. our abrup! or re vowel mark, The second or proper 
Mal, k, kaf _ Of" is the common Eng, k. 


The Jaranes: kis hard, and stronger than the Malay &, Tt somewhat 
advances tothe cerebral, The Begis k is the Malay &, and the sound seema 
vs undergo 0 modification in that language. Mata, Buton, Ende same os 

Tal, 
5 

Mal. soft. The Arabic ghain is a borth, strongly gutinral r. 

The Javanese g is pronouoced with an cffor t, and a slight, hardly percep 
lible aaplate, os ifon impediment were overcome in ennociating it, a mo. 
metlary stammerin fact. Saf. Bug. Aut, Ende as Mal, 


ne 

As this is o compound sound, it ls best represented by retaining the letters 
by the ecoaliiion and soliening, of which it ta formed bot io prevent the ir 
being tepasated where they are folowed by a syllable beginning with a vowel, 
as jangan, they ought to ba connecte by a clreunfles asin Maraden’s 
works, or a compound lever as og may be aed, 

Jer, more tasal and strong than the Malay, Bat, Bug, But. identical 
with the Malay. 


h 
The Arabian ba, which is not pronounced by the Malays, is simply a gut. 
tural bh, and may be expressed when necessary by the guttoral sign. 
fof, Thesott histhe most common in Mal, Juv. much atronger than 


the Malay—approaching to the ssa C Bat. Bug. But, same as Mal. 
Cc 

Here we follow Sir W. Jones, and without the reluctance which he felt In 
adopting this symbol, becaase the c, which io his system had the soand of 
k, uly occursin oursin expressing this sonnd, and therefore it cannot be 
mistaken for an aspirated k. The Malayan sound exactly corresponds with 
the English ch in chorch Ac. but the Javanese give ita dental pronunciation 
which the Dutch deeote by tj., and which we May express by ich, like the 
Freoch, Sug. same as Malay, Sat. wanting. Sut, » substituted, 


J 
Mal, same as English, Jav. (dento-patatal) strong, forcible, as if preceded 
by ad, Hut, Bug. Bat, Eade as Mal, 
r 
Afal. soft, with little effort, like the Eng, r. Jur, broad, atrong, with con- 
siderable effort, 
_ uz. between the Mal, and Jav., but a longer vibration than elther, It 
occors frequently and is one of the distingnishing phonetic characteristics of 
this i fat. oearer the Mal. but larder and with more vibration. 
Sut. more vibratory than the Mal, bat soft. 


y 
Nearly the same in Mal, Bat. Jay, Bug. But, and Ende, The same cha- 
recter expresses the compound vowel la, which oceura frequently, 
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t 
Mal, The common Mal. t «5 isthe same asthe English one. The other 
t, of the Arabic alphabet, is analogous to the cerebral or lingual t of the 


Devanagri Jar. api tal t—stronger than the common Malay, t (2) palatal 
t, approximates to the cerebral t of the Malay - Arabic alphabet, may be de- 
noted by adding the palatal sigu, Hal, Hug, Bul. Ende same os the Mal, 
dental t. 

d 


Afal, (1) d dental common English d; (3) d palatal § has oo existence out 


of the alphabet Jen, (1) d dental, this iso little harder than the Mal, d, and 
pronounced asif overcoming a slight impediment, which is sometimes so 
marked as to give it the compound sound of td; (2) d palatal, add the palatal 
marks Hal, Beg. Bot, Ende d dental, 


n 


Ma! same es English, Jar, naso—palalal, and less nasal than the Malay. 
Bat, Bug, Bui, Ende same os Malay. 


Mal. same ss Engiishs Jae. stronger end more forcible than Mal, Bail, 
Bug, Bul, Ende same as Malay. 


8 
Mal, The common Malays \_/scim ls like the Eng. The = on ef the 
alphabet ia a hissing th which ls never beard, The cyo fad of the alphabet 


isa bard hollow s which ia never heard, save when a Malay attempts to 
imitate the Arab promonciation. Bat. Buy. Bul, Ende as Mal, 


eh 
This does not occur in Jav., Bug. or Bat,. 
z 
Mal. si, this is the soft z. 5 ta! hard dental z, seldom beard, and only in 
Arabian words. Bai. Jav Bug. But. Ende wanting. 
P 
Mal. same ss Eng. Jav. bord and strong, Saf, Bag: But, Ende on Mal. 
b 
Mal,same as Eng. Jar, slronger aud more sonant, Sat, Bug. But, Ende= 
game as Mal, 
Ww 
Mal, like Eng, Jae. broader and more forcible. Buy. Bat. &c. like Mal, 
ny 
The mya (Marsden’s nia) of the Mal., the nyo of the Jay. and nya of the 
Bogis and Bata alphabet, is a compound sound which is pereety roprseennee 
by ay. Mr Marsden’s method is vicious, because in it the i is separated 


from the aos in siamo, the correct indication of the pronunciation is nya 
mo, Mr Marsden is compelled to ose the y im such words as) anyir, 


f, V. Mm. 
Same os Eng. 
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Example of the application of the orthography recommen- 
ded in the preceding essay 


Malay 








Apa guna pasang palita 
Jekalau tidah divgin sumbu-nya 
Apa guna térmain mata 
Jekalau tidah ditgan sutiggub-nya 
Balta. 
Bena hai nahetun palita 
Ko indadong damgan sumbo-nya 
Bena bai bermayim mata 
Ko indadong davgan toto-nya. 
Javanese. 
Punapo damlipun dile 
 Minawe mbotin almi ujong-nyo 
Punapo dolan maripat 
Minawe mbotan simi lar&s -nyo. 
Bugis. 
Aga mopudo dituno pajinang 
Kalo de elo sumbo-nya 
Aga mopodo machole mata 
Kalo de elo tongesa-nya- 
Butun. 
Te opeamu betunu pajamara 
Ane aiinda te sumbu-na 
Te opea beta magasia ka mata 
Ane aiinda te mototu-na. 


Sir W. Jones’ Method. 
Malay. 
Apa gund p4sing paljté 
Jékalau tidéh dingan simbu-nyé 
Apé gina barmdin mdtd 
Jékdliu tidéh dingan singguh-nyi 
Butun. 
Té opédmu béting péjaimfra 
Ané diindé té sumbi-ni 
Té opé’ bété madgasid ka m&lé 
Ané Giindé té mototd-ni. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES, &c. 


Dr. Bleeker having brought to our notice a mistake in the 
translation of a sentence in his paper on the ichthyology of 
Sambawa (J Ind Arch. Vol II p 634) we subjoin the original 
and a literal translation We were misled by the words 
“niet alleen,” which seemed to indicate that the author had 
intended amore direct connection between the first and sec- 
ond clauses of the sentence than the latter, taken by itself, 
actually expressed 

“De pogingen tot die publicatie door my by het gouverne- 
ment van Neerlandsch Indie aangewend, hebben niet alleen 
niet den gewenschten uitslag gebad, maar opvolgende over 
plaatsingen van Batavia naar Samarang en Soerabaya hebben 
my zelfs buiten de mogelykheid gesteld, mijn met jaren 
moeite en groote kosten bijeengebragt kabinet, ten dienste 
der Ichthyologische wetenschap aan te wenden.” 

“The efforts for this publication by me with the government 
of Netherlands India made, have nof on/y not had the desired 
result, but sacceeding removals from Batavia to Samarang and 
Surabaya have even placed me beyond the possibility of 
applying my cabinet, collected with years labour and great 
cost, to the service of ichthyological science.” 





We have received a statement from Panghulu Kisang in 
reply to the portion of the Rev. M. Favre's narrative relating 
to him (ante p. 59), which want of space compels us to 
postpone till our next number- 





The conclusion of Mr Freidrich's paper we have withheld 
until the arrival of some Javanese types which were promised 
us. 
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THE LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE OF THE ISLAND OF BALI,” 
By BR, Farrpearcn. 
Common Kawt-litertaure. 

1, Bédrata Yudda. With respect to contents the Barata 
¥udda stands nearest to the Parvas. For a considerable 
time it has been regarded as the only version of the Indian 
Mahébhérata in our islands. But we have now found on 
Hali the original pieces of that epos. The Barata Yudda is 
formed after 4 of the Parvas, viz. after the ee sph 
Karna, and lya-Parva ; the author is Hempu (or M'pu) 
8’ Dah, who lived in the time of Sri Paduka Bat , 
baya, king of Kediri, and wrote his works by the order of 
er latter; the design of the king was to obtain by the 

ition of the work a kadigjayan, a subjugation of the 
In this also an Indian idea is conspicuous ; by the 
sf ania of great offerings, by sumptuous works of archi- 
tecture, and by works of literature, the prince thus engaged 
becomes not only famous, but he also acquires extraordinary 
pence by which he is enabled to subject the universe to his 
Such was also the aim of the t offering of the 
one of Lombok (in September, 154 ), who, not 
recugnized by all as the legitimate chief, sought by offerings 
and abundant alma, to prove his royal right and to strengthen 
himself for warlike enterprises. The time at which the 
manuscript was composed, which I made use of, is the year 
of Saka 1724 (corresponding to the ag of Christ 1802.) 
To judge from the outward appearance I should have taken 


* Continued from p. 137. 
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it to be much older, in 46 years the lontar-leaves have 
already become much injured and it seems to prove what is 
said also of Indian manuscripts, that they cannot survive 
100 years. This probably is also one of the causes that in 
Java, in so short a time, almost the whole of the ancient 
literature was lost, and that when the desire for the old 
literature was revived, hardly any of the old manuscripts 
could be discovered. In Balj also we must not look for very 
old manuscripts; however those which are guarded and 
transcribed in the families of the priests, may almost be 
considered as original, since in these famiiies the know- 
ledge of language and religion is preserved with the minutest 
care. Some faults are of course also possible her+. 

The place where the manuscript was written is Swety!ya- 
navara, also called nagara Sukewati, situated in the kingdom 
of Gianjar. We have noticed abave that Badong has also a 
Sanscrit name /Bandanapura); this is the case with all 
distinguished places in Bali; one place has even two nearly 
accordant Sanscrit names. Suatwafi is the city abounding 
in pleasure—Swefyfya-nagara the city of awell-being. We 
perceive here again how far the Indian element, and therel 
the Indian language, has penetrated into Bali. However all 
those places have also Polynesian names for the populace— 
the Sanscrit ones are frequently known to the princes and 
priests only. 

The name Bdrata Yudda was formerly translated! * pe- 
nance—combat” and commonly written Brdtd Yudda; drata 
(lnd-vrata) is penance, and the heroes of the combat acquir- 
ing perfection by penance, the explanation had appearance 
in its favour. Sut we find in the manuscripts of the priests 
of Bali constantly Bdrata Yudda, with the capital 4 (follow- 
ing DeGroot) corresponding to the Sanserit 44, and followed 
by the ‘dung (or tarung), representing the long d; the 
name cannot therefore be brought into accordance with 
brata which originated in vrafa. Birata as we find it 
written, signifies however “‘ a descendant of Bharaia” (the 
old Indian ruler of the universe), and we have thus in our 
work “the combat of the descendants of Bharata."" Now the 
Kurus and the Pandawas are descendants of that ruler, 
and nothing can be more appropriate than such a title for the 
work. This explanation has already been offered by Raffles, 
but the reasons which render it irrefutable we first learned 
from the good Balinese manuscripts. 

The conclusion agrees much with that of the Ramdyana and 
is Sanserit: Ong Ari devyebyo namah ong ’'mung Gunapataye 
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nama, ong siddir astu, taf-asfu hestu, ong dirgayur asi. 
Ong adoration to the happy gods; Ony, adoration to Gana- 
pati; Ong may the accomplishment be, may that be; Ong, 
may there be long life! Devyebyo must be devebyo. What 
rods however are meant is not clear; Saraswafiand Ganesa 
cannot be intended, since the latter is invoked ss giceseh 
taf-astu is here made more forcible by the addition of another 
asiu; the word fmuag here likewise precedei Ganapati. 
Dirgayus, “long life" is a thing for which the Indians and 
Balinese, and especially the composers of literary works, 
always supplicate the Deity. It is not necessary to draw 
the attention of those who are acquainted with Sanacrit to 
the inflected Sanscrit forms, and to the proper observance 
of the difficult euphonic laws of that language, occuring here 
and at the conclusion of the Ramayana. In an enumeration 
of the Kawi works of a less sacred character, the Barata 
Yudda is placed at the head, because the contents are closely 
connected with the holy Parvas. It stands however in 
less esteem and is more recent than some other Kawi works 
ex, gr. the Wiwaha. The language is alan nota very pure 
Kawi, but more intermixed with the common bidsd. 

2, Wiwatea. This is known from the Javanese para- 
phrase of Gericke, published in the 20th volume of the “ Verh. 
van het Bat. Gen,” (Transactions of the Batavian Society.) 
The coutents and arrangement of the narrative in Kawi- 
Wiwaha is the same as in the translated paraphrase. The 
language is a very pure and beautiful Kawi; it is likewise 
not composed in the common Javanese song-form, but in 
the Metra derived from India (to be afterwards describ- 
ed). The author is M'px Hanwa, not Kanno, as we find 
in the Javanese Wiwaha, which word has been formed by 
the usual Javanese coriuption of wainto 0, Kanwa is the 
name of an Indian Wenior Saint. Our AKanwa however, 
we may be sure, was a Javanese, perhaps of au Indian 
descent. He too lived in Aediri under dyer Langgia the 
ancestor of Jayabaya. 

Hempu S’dah and Hempu Kanwa seem to have been 
adherents of the Siviatic sect. We find here few or no 
traces of Buddhism in the Adrata Yudda and Wiwaha. 

3, Smara dakama, the burning of Smara (the god of 
love) ; a well known Indian myth. The god Siva is inter- 
rupted in his penance by Smara (or Kama,) that that is to 

® The Indian Raghuranes kas been published in Calcutta, and by Stensler 
in Landon, 
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say he loses the fruits of his penance by falling in love. 
Enraged by this he burns the god of love in flames which 
issue from his body. The god of love js therefore also 
called Anangga (the bodiless) because his body was burnt 
by Stea. This work too is of the time of Ayer Langgia, 
king of Kediri. The author is called M'pu Darmaya, son 
of Raja Ausuma the composer of tke Hamayan: Kawi. 

4, Sumdna Santaka comprises part of the Indian Raghu- 
vansa.* Raghu the ancestor of Rama oi ee the ddia; she is 
permitted to choose her consort after the Indian royal custom. 
(Svayamwara, also eo called on Bali.) Her husband Devindu 
died and she then gave birth to Dasarta, the father of Rama, 
This work also is composed in Kediri or Daha under Ayer 
Langgia ; the writer ia M’pu Monaguna, (the name signifies 
“whose prominent attribute is silence, mauna.”) The writers 
of the three latter works bear Sanscrit names, and belong to 
the Sivaitic sect ; the names of the Buddhist writers are in 
the language of the country, and in this circumstance like- 
wise the characteristic of that religion is conspicuous, which 
made its way chiefly by yielding to and adopting the manners 
of the numerous and wi oly different countries, into which it 
Was propagated; whilst - rahmanism, rigidly adhering to 
the ancient traditions, and holding in contempt :ll that is 
foreign, is no where found beyond India except in Java 
and Bali, and perhaps in parts of Sumatra and Celebes. 

All the three abovementioned works are in a peculiarly 
good style and highly esteemed, and this chiefly because 
they are of Sivaitic authorship. 

b, Somakawya ; the song of Boma (or Bhiuma)* * the 
son of the earth”; he is begotten by Wisynu from Preliwi 
(the earth) and has, as son of the earth, a demon form and 
disposition. He is a Danawa (that is like the Grecian 
Giants and Titans.) He waged war against Indra the god 
of (the lower) heaven and triumphed over him. (Indra is 
also overcome by Kawana the giant-king of Ceylon, and his 
power appears every where as secondary, against which the 
evil spirits are proof.) One of the higher gods (Wisyna 
or Siva) must subject his adversaries in order to restore 
peace and order on earth. Here the sang is Kresna, the 
well-known (eighth) incarnation of Wisyna who kills the 
Boma is killed by being lifted up from the earth, which 
constantly reinvigorates him. The author is M’pu Braaah 


* Bumakalanteca by Raffles: the Anrake Sura: has not vet < 7 
Snewiedge in Bali, ‘me 1, pag. 389.) ura has not yet come 7 
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Boda, that is “a Bawddha, a Buddhist ;" he wrote in the 
time of Jayabaya of Kediri. Under that kinz Buddhisin 
seems to have found its way for the first time into Aediri 
(the largest empire which existed in Java before Madja- 


6, Arjuna Wijaya, (the triumph of Arjuna) is formed 
after the Uttarakanda in like manner as the Bdrata } udda 
after the 4 abovementioned Parvas. It contains the combat 
of Arjuna with Rawana and his victory. Kawana is here 
bound but not yet killed, bec: use his time has not yet arrived. 
He is to be destroyed by Rama. Whether we are warranted 
in supposing here an expedition of the Brahmin-Hindus 
against the South of India and Ceylon previous to that of 
Rama (which is considered to be a personification of the 
subjugation of those regions) further research must show. 
Phe compeser is M'pu Tantular Boda, likewise a Buddhist 
in Kediri ander Jayaba. 

7, Sufa Soma. The ratu Detia (Danawa, Deion.) 
Purusada had made captive all the kings of Baratawarea 
and conquered the rafu Darma. He is overcome by Suta 
Soma and his relative Prabu Maketu. It contains many 
episodes, and also the history of Hama. The subject is said 
to be taken from the Kefaka Parva (vid. supra), although 
we should not have expected it from the nature of that work. 
The author is the same who composed the Arjuna-Widyaja 
viz. the Buddhist M'pu Taninlar Kediri. | 

We have this composition from older works in the epoch 
of Jayabaya or at least of the successors of the king of Ayer 
Langgia; it appears that the older Kawi language then 
began to be difficult of comprehension, and that the favorite 
subjects of literature had been therefore translated into a 
more comprehensible language The influence of the Bud- 
dhists in this innovation is not to be mistaken. 

8, Hariwangsa. This likewise is an Indian poem, com- 
monly joined to the Mdhdbfarala (the Indian one is 
published by Langlois in Paris and obtainable in Calcutta) ; 
this piece too invites to a comparison between India and Java, 
the Kawi and the Sanscrit, The contents, according to the 
priests, are: the conduct of Kresna towards Rukmini {his 
wife), and the war against the two princes Jarasandd, father- 
in-law of Cansa, ruler of Magada, and Chedi of Sisupala. 
This work is written in Madjapahif,* and thus of later 

* Mudjspabit je the liters] tranalation of the Sect Wileesifia (corrupted Wi- 
lasikta, us, Jaws), the bitter vifpa (segle warmelos); this then at least in not o 


fictitious fruit and the name of Madjapabit not unmeaning, oo it was forme! 
considered (vid, Raffl-s.) spe ' visas 


o Vol 4 
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origin than the preceding; the author is M'pu Penula Boda 
likewise a Buddhist. The king of Madjapahit at this period 
was Brayang W'kasing Suka, father of Hra Wijaya 
(Browijoyo), who, according to Javanese records, was the 
last (Hindu) prince of Madjapalhit. | 

Those are the most important works of the Kawiliterature, 
so faras lam yet acquainted withit. With these however we 
are far from leaving exhausted Balinese literature. We have 
besides them first the éew Suoks written in prose; further the 
Tutur's or “instructive writings,” of which nothing can as 
yet be ascertained since they are for the most part secret 
writings. Further the Babads or noriogenss een works 
parily written in Kidung, i. e. the newer (Javanese) measure, 
partly in prose. Moreover we lave pure Polynesian myths ; 
above all those of Panji, which are likewise written in 
Kidung. Then there also exist little essays on the transmi- 
gration of the soul, on enotic subjects &ec, and finally there is 
the Balinese Kalendar, a-work of the utmost importance. 


Babad or Historical Essays.* 


1, Kenkangrok. He is a son of Bradma and progenitor 
of the rulers of Aedir?, Madjapahit and Bali. It has not 
as yet been ascertained in what epoch he must be songht for. 
His residence was in the Kampong N’dok, whose situation is 
not known in Bali, but is supposed to be in Bdratawara. It 
is written in prose, and contains 40 or more lontar leaves ; 
Tam only in possession of the frst part, which has no more 
than 17 leaves. His mother is called Kenhendok; the god 
Brahma met her, much in the same way as the Greek Zeus 
knew how to win his numercus loves, whilst she as a married 
woman was amusing herself in the field. 

2, Hangga Lawe. Siva Budda(N. B.) ruler of Tumapé/ 
is made captive for misgovernment by the king of Daha or Ke- 
diri, and his empire Twmapél is overthrown. The chief min- 
ister of Kediri is Ranyga Lowe; he ata later time di ea 
with his sovereign and is finally vanquished and put to de ath. 
The work contains a minute ecg pt of the court of Kediri 
and the position of the grandees of the empire and may serve 
as a pattern of the constitution of the old empire, in Java. It 
is especially maintained in Bali that the court of Madjapahit 
was altogether in the same style, and that all the roles of the 
court of Kediri were carried to Madjapahit, For this reason it 

* The name Bobed is also met with in Java (vid. Raffles literature I, 393) 
and it also comprises, following bim, all Ibe historic works aod new chronicles. 
Refics apella ft Babat ; In Bali I find the word written Babad. 
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would be desirable to have this work published (text and 
translation) accompanied by the necessary notes; this however 
can only be usefully done in Bali. The manuscript in my 
possession contains 67 Lontar leaves, each furnished with four 
rows on the face and Lack and is written very neatly. It is 
written in Garog r (Glogor) in Badong on the day of San- 
eschara Kaliwon Landep, in the month Kasa the 15th day 
of the increasing moon, in rah 9, téoggék 6, corresponding 
with the year of Christ 1847, Saturday the 26th June. It 
commences with a metrum of 62 syllables in each line, the 
stanza as usual of 4 lines. 

3. Usana Jawa “The ancient institutions of Java,” a 
work containing the subjugation of Bali by the Javanese 
of Madjavahit and the settling of the Deva Agung in Gélgel, 
with the distribution of the lands amongst the grandees of the 
Court. One manuscript of it had 29 lontar leaves and was 
derived, as they told me from Pasuruang; it however 
probably came from Bali to this place and seems to be little or 
not at al known in Java. Jt is written in prose. In that work 
a predilection for Arya Damar and his family is plainly mani- 
fested, whilst it passes over the PatiA Gaja Madda, the 
founder of Mengui and ancestor of the powerful family of 
Karang-Asem, almost in silence. For this we may find rea- 
son in the circumstance that it was originally composed by a 
follower of the dynasty of Arya Damar. According to the 
postscript it was written in Gafogor by Pamchultan (in 
Badong.) on the day Kediti Pahing (Sunday) in the week 
Dunguian, in the month of Kanam (the 6th,) on the 13th day 
of the dark half, in the year 1 (rad) of the tenggek* 6 This 
would be the year 51, if we take the 18th century, we would 
have 1751 of Saka, corresponding to the year 1839 of the 
Christian era. 

4, Usana Bali. The contents of it are known from the 
Tydschrift voor Nederlands Indie 9th year.3 deel blz. 245- 
373. There we have said that it is a work exclusively inten- 
ded for the people, and not esteemed by the priests. It is 
otherwise with the Usana Jawa, which is held in honour by 
all casts, at least in Badong. 

6, JPamendanga,t a sort of Chronicle of more recent times; 
it contains sundry histories of priests and kings, of the distri- 
bution of Bali amongst the original Pungawa's of Gelge/, and 

* Tenggek ina period of 10 years. Rafa single year of that tae. Sap- 
bar g the era to be Known, we find it the yearo! Saka, 
T From the Pamendangs a play a derived, performed by a single person in 


pees oo jit represents the more ancient history of Ball, ris of the 
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genealogies of kings, of Karang-Asem, for instance. Res- 
proting: he division of the viceregencies amongst the Punya- 
was, this work widely differs from the Usena Jawa, and its 
value and style are far inferior to those of the latter. It is also 
written in prose. Other Babad’s are found in the family of 
every prince; if it were possible to gather the greater part of 
them from the different states, they certainly would spread 
much light on the histery of Bali if carefully compared with 
each other. 
Tutur's or doctrinal 
writings. 

These are divided into two classes, the secret writings of the 
priests, and such as are also current among the other casts 
especially the second and third. The former are extremely 
numerous, but since they are kept secret, we can only men- 
tion the names of a limited number of them. They seem to 
be written, like the Veda's,in Slokas. The names | obtained, 
are the following : 

1, Buwana Sangksepa (the shortening or contraction of 
the world or of men,*) 

2, Buwana Kosa (the treasure of the world.) 

3, Wréhaspati Tatwa (the Tatwa, trath, the essence of 
Wréhuspati, the star Jupiter, teacher of the 3 

4, Sarasa Muschaya (adrasa is explained by isi, the con- 
tents; itis however probably sdrasa the /ofus, muschaya is not 
very clear, but is explained by fumpulan, “ accumulation” 
* gathering”; thisis one of the works enumerated by Craw- 
Jura.) 

6, Tatwa Inyana (knowledge of substance, essentia.) 

6, Kandampat. | 

7, Sajotkranii. | | 

8, Tutur Kamoksa (vid. infra). Under this denomina- 
tion exist numerous works; it meams, “ instruction for bles- 
pigs or for the delivery from the transmigration of the 
SMI ™ 

The second class of the Tuswr’s, current also among the 
other castes besides the Brahmins, are for instance, 

2, Rajaniti (wisdom of kings), in contains rules for the 

* Agama ia explained by Wilron, Skt. Dict. “a Sastra or work on sacred 
mins cod of coterie” _ See Moiese end crores Balers Sag 

a re " fH th8 Dawes . i # ‘ Hae a= 
ly more the Indian ‘moaning, and especially that of Jaw-book. Adigume seeme 
to bave originated in AdAi and Agama, with the omission of the first a of 
egama, a carelessness which is frequently met with among the Skt. words in 
the Kawi exist Scafomaparra for Aivaifamoperra, The @ in Polynesian 
worda la an euphonic prefix, which waa then omlited Inthe Skt, words likewise. 
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policy and the government of kings, and is in many respects 
analogous to Machiavelli's princip. 

2, Nitipraya or Nitisastra jauper abundance, or manual 
of wisdom), itis of a similar character with the former 

3, Kamendaka Nitli (rales of wisdom of the sage Aumen- 
duka, 

4, Noranatia (nara “ men", natia “ the mimic”,) 

5, Ranajanya (the sacrifice of the battle.) 

6, Titi dasa gunita, this belongs properly to the first, divi- 
sion but has been made by Padanda Wahu RawuA into Rawi 
under the name of Nifisara (compendiam of wisdom ) 

Law books. 

Those are written in prose; they comprise most of the 
Balinese books which are mentioned by Crawfurd and Rajf- 
les. The accounts of them however differ from each other. 
Raja Kesiman names them. 

I, Agama. 2, Adigama. 3. Devagama (that is somewhat 
dificult to understand.) 

4, Sarasa mischeya (the same we just have met with 
among the secret writings.) , 

6, Dustakalabaya (the fear of the malignant Kala) a law- 
wing Oa which particular faults, committed by children, are 
punished. 

6, Swara Jambu (the voice of Jambu), that is “the com- 
“mand, the law of India” Jambu-Dwipa. __ 

4, Devadandu (in a very old language,) it comes in use 
when /ishynu appears incarnated upon earth. 

8, YVajnyasadma (yajnya “ sacrifice"—sadma? 

The Pandita in Taman Inferam mentions only 

1, Agama* 2, Adigama. 'The two lawbooks, mentioned by 
Raffles as the basis of the law for the common people. Rafiles 
calls the latter Degama. | 

3. Purvadigama or Sivasasuna’ the above Adigama, or 
the command of Siva, of value exclusively for the Brahmins. 

4, Devdga ma, the dgema of Devas. | 

6, Svajombu—Svarajanbu; the meaning is doubtful; 
perhaps svara “voice” “command” and jamdu, in lieu of 
Jambu Dwipa (India), thas “ the voice of the law of India.” 

The principal lawbook of India (by Raffles Menawa Sastra, 
Ind. Manawa—DAarma-sastra) is wanting, according to all 
quiries for it which I made amongst several priests and persons 
of rank, 'They however are aware that all their laws have 

+ Katara is, following Wilson, “the post round which the string posses, 
that works the churning atick.” This explanation Is bere in no way applicable. 
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been derived from Produ Manu (ihe ruler Manu) who in 
different ages under different names holds the government of 
the world. I found it mentioned only in the Sivasasana, the 
law-book of the Brahmins under the name: DAarme-vastra 
Kutara—Manavadi ; adi has here, it would seem, the trae 
Indian sense “ard sc forth,” so that the translation will be 
“the law-books, thoss of Kutera, Manawa ond others.” 
Kutarat is also mentioned by Raffles as “ a law-book,”’ and 
is not explained by Humboldt. Awfara appears to me to be 
the same with Utfame, viz the name of the third in the line 
af Menus. The conversion of Uttama into Katara is quite 
possible, and supported by a passage of the Brd4manddpura- 
na: Utara Menu, lont. 11. Uttara is the comparative, Ui- 
fuma the superlative “the higher” and the highest*' degree. 
The & before Utara I am inclined to regard as the Polynesian 
prefix, added through ignorance, Opposed to this conjecture, 
it is true, is the fact that the law of India must have been 
framed by the frst Manu, Slayambhuwa Manu ; but we have 
various law-books, and those are even yet not all known. 
Possibly the original Balinese law-book has been derived 
from another Indian one, althongh the contents are upon the 
whole the same as in that of Slayambuwa. 

This Dharmasastra Kutera Manawa is either now in Bali 
and kept secret, cr it is one of the works which existed in 
Java but were lost and were not brought to Bali It is men- 
tioned along with the Sdrasa Mascheiut which we learn to 
be one of the Tuéwr's, further along with the Kamandaka, a 
Tutur for obtaining advantage, or intrepidity. A learned 
Brahmin is expected to be acquainted with all these works. 
It was not without the greatest difficulty that I got the 
Sivasasana into my hands; however, | may hope to obtain 
in the like way insight into the remaining law-books and 
the Vutur's. The Sivasasana was borrowed by me on 
the same condition as the Brahmandapurana, viz. not to 
show it to any one of the people. The manuscript of the 
Sivasdsana in question was written on the day Muhuly 
Pahing Anggara (Tuesday) of the week Sungsang, in the 
year of Saba (Sekswersa) 1682 (A.D. 1760). in the month 

+ Serena Muschaya might be explained by: “(Ae lotus for fhe aoa) of the 
nobly born’ if wetake Muschoya for a corruption of Amuyydaya “a man of 
poble descent’ “person of rank.’ The o wae easily throwa off, an we bare 
seen in many instances, or united with the a at the end of Sarase and becoming 
thereby a lang d which however was not more recognised. Another explana. 
tion would be “fhe fotus to be hidden," if Musehaye may be regarded as « 
corruption of Musyya. Both corruptions are made possible by the frequentiy 


occurring omission and addition of syllables, and the imperfection of the organ 
for ning words, , 2 ee 
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Sraw'n, on the Sth day of the white half, in Widatikts,") 
After this the writer makes his excuses in the customary 
manner for the bad and careless writing, and he has great 
need to do so, for the manuscript abounds in faults ; he pleads 
his inexperience (mds) and inferiority (Aina din+). He 
adds further that the work is a secret writing (raAasy2) and 
concludes with the well known invocation, 

Siddir-astu, tat’ astu astu 

Ong Saraswatie namah 

Ong g’mung Ganapataye namah 

Ong sri Gurubyo namah 

Ong ong Kamadevaya namah, 

Respecting these invocations werefer to what is said under 
Rdmdyina and Bereta Yuddo, Here only is added Ong 
adoration to kamsdeva, He, the god of love, would thus 
appear to be peculiarly the favorite deity of the writer. The god 
of love is indeed highly honored and praised in many of the 
newer poems, a circumstance the analogy of which we find 
again in India. We give liere the prolocue, the text and the 
translation of the Sivusivana : 

“This is the Purvddigama—Sdsanasdstra-saro—drétiat 
firs* composed by the accomplished old teacher, the raja Pur- 
ohita, who knows all qualities, who resembles the rays of the 
sun, who dwells in the hearts of all mankind; Misraharanz, 
who as the highest precious stone outshines all the divine 
teachers of Siva (of the Sivaite sect), tlie lowest, the middle, 
and the highest ; further is he named the first Gurw the great 
saint. The same asked for ashes after he had obtained per- 
mission to ask for aghes ot the children and grand children 
of Sang Basmangkuru(?\; the same commanded him therea pon 
to conpose the Savanadigama Sastrasaro dréta for all priests, 
as many as held the religion of Siva; for the Panditas of Siva 
as well who live in the cities, the perfect ones, as also those 
who choose to dwell partly in cities, partly in the country, also 
for the host of the learned, who take care of processes, who 

* Where this Wilatikts is to be sought for in Bali remains oacertaln, it is 
(Wilwatikta) the Sanskrit name for MajapwAit, It is possible that the work was 
originally written in Maejapahit, and that the copyists in anceession retained 
the name of the city, where it originally was composed, although they them- 
selves were in Ball. 

¢ This word must be divided, lt wonld appear, into two Parts; Purvadiga. 
ma aaeand “* the command [aw of the Purcadigama” and Sasfra Saro dreta “ lo 
which ls contained the essence of boly works". The Saro is inserted inatead of 
Soraand we thos find the nominative case a eeeet ie theme in a composition, 
This seems to bean error founded very likely in the want of acquaintance 
with the meaning of the Sanscrlt terminations and ihflezions, but offering 
at the same time another proof of the preservation of the inflexions in the 
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settle disputes between all men, at the court and in the country, 
this is their number. Assuredly the adigamasastra sarodré- 
ta must contain the laws for the conduct of them all.” 

The text follows. It is upon the whole pure but exhibits not- 
withstanding some faults, ex. gr. dasma with the common 6. 

Awigoam astu Nihan Poervidigama sisana sistra-saro-dréta 
purwa ramba (2) sang t'las wrédddchdrya (3) rija purohita 
Sarvagunajna, banu-rasmi sadrésa sa'va janaliré-jaya, ta 
Misraharana, sakdligra-chudamani sirasi pratistita t'kap sa- 
hana parachirya Siva (4) kabeh, kanista-majottama (5), nidan 
sira paramAdiguru_mahAbagawan (6) tanggehnira, sira pangu 
daran bisma ngaranira sakari wnangnira panadahan baisma 
tkapning santana practisantana (7) sang Basmangkura, sira 
atah pramanaken (8) pagéhnikang raksaning sisanddigama 
sistra-saro-dréla ri para pungku [9| makabehan sahana sang 
gum'ge Sivagama, kimuta sahana sang Budjangga Siva pinaka 
stawira ring nagara sang simpun-krétta, nguni weh sang 
maharep ring nagara ldwan ring pradesa, t'las karubun 
sang waték pragiwaka wyawahara wichedaka [10], sang 
w'nang mamgatakén wiwadaning sarva jana ring saba [11] 
mad ja muang ring pradesa na ta luirnira, yayan sang hyang 
Adigama sistra-saro-dréta juga pamakning sisana krama- 
niré-tika kabeh [12). | 
_ The introduction may serve asa proof of the abundance of 
Sanscrit words in its language and give an idea of the con- 
tents, which we cannot further describe here. 
| Purwaramba is divisible into purva “the first or the 
foremost” and draméu “ the beginning”. The work is first 
written by Pandita misraherana. | 

(3) The Pandita is wréddacharya (wredda “aged” ani 
achara “a spiritual teacher") “the aged, experienced teacher”; 
further raja Purohifa “ a royal Purobita {domestic priest vid, 
below. ] Sarragunajuya (he knows all the guuds), which as 
we have seen above are three, viz Safwa, rajus,tamea “ He 
is like the rays of the sun; and enlightens the world by his 
wisdom ; he dwells in the hearts of all men, and is beloved and 
honored by every one’. Misreherana ig a genuine Indian 
Brahmanical name ; misra is found in many names, it signifies 
“a person of distinction". ‘akalagra chudomoni-sirasi-pra- 
tistifa &e, “ he stands above the head of all Brahmins, as the 
precious stone chudamani is the highest extremity of the head 
ornament [of Siva ) 

(4) Pardcharya Siva with the addition of Kebeh ; para- 
chirya means “ all the teachers ;”* acherja Siva “ the teachers 
of the Siva-worship” contrasted with the cchurya Budha 
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“the Budhist teachers." However even in this work, which 
hears such distinct marks of Sivaitiam, we find proofs of inter- 
mixture with Buddhism. 

(6) Nésta majettama is known to us from the Us. Bali, 
pag 340. Here, however, are meant the various ranks of 
the priests, depending on their learning and piety. 

(6) The writer is also Puramddiguru “ highest of the 
Guru's" (vid below Guruloka ;) further Mahabegawdn 
“ the most holy” bagawdén is the title of the Kesis, e. g- Baga- 
went Trinawindu Mah-«rsi is an inscription on stone, in the 
possession of the Batavian Society, lithographed in the 
AAlst volume of the Transactions; it is also found, although 
illegible, in Raffles I following page 42. This title is very fre- 
quently given in the Balinese writings to holy men. 

He requests dusma “ashes.” Ashes are usually spread- 
over the body by the Sivaites in India, and are used by all 
penitents together with cow dung On Bali d9smais explained 
to be chendana, i.e. pounded Sandal-wood mixed with odo- 
riferous oils, and this is frequently used in religious ce'emo- 
nies. The loathsomeness of ashes and dung seems not to he 
reconcileable with the Sivaitish religion on Bali, Siva is 
considered on Bali rather as a friendly god, a god of light, 
who is not pleased with such impurities. Ka/s, for whom 
they chiefly are designed, (the black malignant god) does not 
enjoy such prominent worship asin Iudia have however 
also seen Balinese, who besmeared the lower parts of the 
body with some black matter; but on enquiring whather it was 
cow dung, I was answered inthe negative. A distinction must 
be made between this and medicaments. Sang Basmangkura 
can beno other than Siva; the word is not very clear, but 
Siva is frequently represented in India as a penitent, bes- 
meared with ashes and cow dung, the name Basmangkura 
seems to be applicable to Siva underthatform. The practise 
of spreading ashes over the body thus still prevailed in 
the time at which the work was first written. The re- 
quest of the Pandita of Siva for ashes is similar to the exist. 
ing custom of the Balinese, who ask in the temples and of the 
priests for consecrated water; common ashes could not have 
been used by the Pandita for his religions observances, just 
as common water has no purifying virtue for the people. 

(7) The position renders it uncertain how Sanéana proti- 
sontanaisto be construed. The words naturally appear to 
belong ta Sang Basmangkora, but the sense requires us 
rather to refer them to the Pendita ; this construction, it is 


true, is a forced one, we should be compelled to read it thus 
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Sakeri w'nangnira Uhkepning sentan1 pra'tivanfana pane- 
dahan bosma sang Basmongkura “ since he had power 
(he] with his children and grand children to ask ashes of 
Seng Bismenkura.” Even thos arranged it still remains 
imperfect, because we should expect to find the prefix (ring) 
before Sang Basmengkura It cannot however be supposed 
that the children and grand children of Siva are here spoken 
of. 

(8) Pramandten a derivation from pramdna “the princips! 
object” thus “ to make ones chiefobject™. Pegéhnikeng rek- 
soning sdsancdig :ma would seem rather to convey tle meaning 
‘to preserve, than to mate, the Sasdna.” It most of course be 
supposed, or rather it is known, that there existed a more 
ancient law book. The Pandita then only receives the order, 
to make a rescension, which is be to used for all the Brahmins 
in the cities and the country, and those who exercise judicial 
powers. This very probably is also indicated by the addition 
of Sestrssarodréta, which i translated, although not justly 
according to the Indian rules of composition, “in which is con- 
tained the marrow (medulla) of the sacred writings [the co- 
dices] ;* certainly indicating the earlier existence of other 
sastras, of which Misraharana only madean extract or review. 

(9) Pungku is explained to be Pandifa, It is repeated 
here once more, that the new law book shall be, used for all 
the priests, who adhere to the Sivdgama “ithe worship of 
Siva” 

(10) Wyawaldra—wichedoke. Vjsvahera (follawing Wil- 
son) “contest at law “lawsuit” “ process” Wichedaka from 
wicheheds “separation,” “disjunction” “dividing,” “catting” 
from itis derived wiched-£a “one who divides, separates” 
thus in the case of a suit he with whom the judging and de- 
creeing rests; the whole composition thus signifies a judge. 
To this comes sang w'nong momgatakén wiwadaning sarva 
djana “one who has authority to settle minor differences 
among the whole nation,” (thus jugede paix.) From this 
it would appear that the Brahmins have jurisdiction, criminal 
and civi!, which is also noticed by Raffles. In Bedi notwith- 
standing only a few of the judges belong to the cast of the 
Brahmins, in Badong oy one, The supreme judge in Pam- 
chuttan isa Brahmin; the others are eligible from all casts, 
and are generally Sudras who are well acquainted with the 
common law-books, the agama and adigama. In spiritual 
affairs the Panditas are the judges, so as in political concerns 


the princes; 
(11) Sab& (aula regia) the Indian name for the Court of 
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the princes, ‘which in Java has by {the prefix p+ and the affix 
on, been changed into pasébm which also by its furm an- 
swers to the open place of audience of the princes. 

(12) The Sivvsasana or | ureddigames-sune is thus the 

law book for all the Brahmins, in the cities as well as in the 
country, and for those in whose honds the jurisdiction is 
deposited as well as for the rest. It is not, however, ap- 
plicable in the decision of the lawsuits of persons belonging 
to one of the three lower casts. 
_ There further exists in Safi a law-book, called Svere, 
issuing from the Deva Agung and in force for all princes 
and persons cf rank. It cannot as yet be ascertained, 
whether it is the sams work with the Sears emdéu (or Sv- 
ajembu), but it seems to be a different one since the addition 
of Jambu in the latter points to its Indian origin. 

(Explanstion) Tstwa or Tu'ur kimoks (vid. above) con- 
tains rules for a religious life with special directions from 
the birth of a man up to his death; It is frequently in 
requisition for fasting (Ind. wrt: votum). In accordance 
with those writings not only the Podsnd s regulate their 
lives but also the princes and those of rank who aspire to the 
condition of holiness; they attain thereby the dignity of 
Resi (a saint, without sin,)andthe priests become Bra hmarsi, 
the p'inces Raj»rsi; the latter of course, 2 il is natural, 
stand in consequence of their birth in rank below the former. 
Every prince must proper! aim at this dignity, and the 
abiseka “the anointing” of the chief pr nee is dependant 
upon it. By becoming Resi and by the Abiseta not only 
the dignity of the priaceis raised, but he is thereby as 1t were 
received into the cast of the Brahmins ;—the like rule is 
also observed in India, The predecessor of the last Sovereign 
of Pamchattan was Resi, and had received the Abis+ka; 
even as the former Deva Agung’s. At present there is no 
oe of Bali who has received the Abiseko. The Raja 

assiman however aims at the dignity of Resi. 

Malat. 

The Malat contains the history of the celebrated hero 
Panji; who bad his adventures on Bali also. The work is 
as voluminous as the Ramzyena; it is however not written 
in the Kewi measure or language, but in Kidung, which 
means the newer Java-Balinese measure. The subjects con- 
tained in it, are exhibited to the public in the Gomduh 
(dramatic performances by men, who speak themselves.) 
The same is the case with the Rameysn. The Barefa 
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Yudde and Wiwaha are represented in the /Poyong Kuli in 
the same manner as on Java. Of the Indian drama nothing 
seems to have found its way into this island. The names of 
the most famous of the Indian dramas are unknown there. 
The tale of the Sakuntala is known from one of the Parvas, 
and the original narration we find also in India in the Ma- 
Aabhereta. But the magnificent drama Sakunt./a of Kelidusa 
is notknown. The reason of this is probably that most of 
the Indian Dramas are of late times, and perhaps at the 
time the Brahmins came to Java, were exclusively found at 
the courts of the princes of Ujayini, Cashmir, Ayoja &e. so 
that the Brahmins could not be acquainted with them. Be- 
sides, the Drama forms no part of the sacred literature, and 
the Brahmins might have neglected it for that reason. 


(To be Continued.) 
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PIRACY IN THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 
By Srisser Sr. Jonas, Esq 


AN article appeared in the Examiner newspaper of the 
2ist of October last, which has been attributed, rightly or 
wrongly, to a gentleman whose authority in all questions 
relating to the Fastern Archipelago, has been justly regarded 
with great respect. 

Asthis article, however, appears to me unjust to the writer 
of the article entitled “Piracy in the Oriental Archipelago” 
inthe Adinéurgi Heview of July, erroneous in point of fact, 
calc ulated greatly to mislead the public, and above all to ob- 
struct the vigorous measures carrying on for the suppression 
of the marauders who infest the Eastern Seas, I am desirous 
through the medium of the Journal of the Indian Archipelago, 
(so justly held in esteem by the writer in the Examiner) 
to disprove his assertions iy a simple appeal to fact, and 
to remove any impression which may have crept abroad, 
that Malayan piracy is a “nuisance” rather than a curse, and 
that it is to be regarded in any other light than as a very for- 
midable and frightful system. 

itis by an appeal to facts, and facts alone, that this question 
must be decided; andreversing the order pursued by the writer 
in the Examiner, I shall at once approach the subject of 
Piracy, and endeavour to show, how erroneous are his asser- 
tions, and unjust his critivism of the article in the Edinburgh 
Review, — 

Toe writer complaing first, that the statements regarding 
piracy in the Edindurgh Review are grossly and ridiculously 
exagzerated both in character, number, we extent, that the 
infidelity of the picture equals Pinto’s account of the treasures 
of Maslatan, that the writer of the article has hoddled 
together the attributes of different stages of society, that 
piracy 1s incompatible with industry, with neat houses, or 
trim gardens, that te Mohammedan fanaticism, the koran in 
one house, and pickled heads in the next, is an impossible 
association, and concludes this list of charges, with one broad 
and distinct assertion, by stating that,“ The pirates of the 
Archipelago are a nuisance, bu? they are not formidable 
azwe now by the results.” = They fave newer captured 
a vessel Aowever smali with a European crew, or even with 
ie considerable part of the crew . wropean. They Aave 
never caplured a Chinese junk; the achievement is above 
the weight of the combined fleet.” 
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To understand rightly the character of Malayan piracy, we 
must extract from good authorities, the description of the first 
and second class pirate pralhus, and thence we may form a 
judgement, how far a number of these vessels would be ca- 
pable of capturing a merchant vessel with a European crew, 
or a Chinese jonk. ‘The courage and audacity of these ma- 
rauders are attested by every competent person, and proved 
by their acts, and we need go no further than to mention the 
testimony given by Sir James Brooke, the late Captain Charles 
Grey, and Captain Wallage on this point, who all three 
declared the coolness and ‘fire eating propensities of the Ba- 
linini in action with the Nemesis, as worthy of all praise even 
irom an enemy, | 

Forrest in his voyage to New|Guinea, as early as 1775, gives 
(at page 225) the dimensions of a pirate praiu, which he ac- 
tually measured. “She was,” he writes “from stern to 
tafferil 91 feet 6 inches, in breadth 26 feet and in depth 3 feet 3 
inches.” Her complement was ninety men and she could 
“row with forty oars or upwards of a side.’ She had 
engaged and captured a Dutch sloop, and brought 70 slaves 
to Mindanao. Sir Stamtord Raffies, writing of piracy in 1811. 
(page 47 of Raffles’ Memoirs) quotes from a letter of Mr 
Burn, as follows:—“A few days ago Pangeran Anam, 
came out from Sambas, with two small ships; one of them 
mounts ten guns, and the other eight guns, with some armed 
prabus, Two Chinese junks just arrived from China, and 
then ying on the bar of the Pontianak river were attacked 
by their boats, One of these junks having a valuable cargo 
on board, was boarded and carried off instantly by them, the 
other was relieved by the Sultan’s‘armed prabus who went.to 
their assistance.’™* 

Captain Congalton saved a Chinese junk from capture hy 

12 Balinini prahus, and many, very many Chinese junks have 
been captured by these pirates at various times, as might be 
shewn if needful, and indeed what could save them falling a 
prey to one veesel, above described, when we find a Chinese 
junk cut out by the boats of a pirate squadron? 
_ Again, Temminck thus describes a Lanun prahoa captured 
in (843 by a Dutch expedition, “ Continuant leur exploration, 
ils brulerent 34 praloe dans le detroit de Boneroté; puisse ils 
donnerent chasse & 17 grands batiments pirate de Magindano 
dunt deux feurent detruits; ceux-ci portaint 100 hommes d’ 

* About this time the ship Commerce, having lost her rodder and anchors, 


was token and burot by Pengeran Semuod ‘Gh of Ber aitot 
Mie.ta's father :—vlde,) Fiktng emuods oot Rajé of Sarawak, but Pasgeran 
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equipage et l'un d’eax etait arme de 15 pieces de canon.’ 

In 1847, as may be ascertained by reference to the page 
of the Singavore Free Press, from 40 to 60 pirate ot bs 
issued from Balinini, and ravaged a great portion of the Ar- 
chipelago, swept the Straits of Banka, burnt a village uot far 
from Singapore, carrying off a portion of the inhabitants into 
captivity, and exchanged shots with a Datch fortress on the 
coast of Borneo.* Flsveh of these prahus were attacked by 
the H. CG. Steamer Nemesis, and the largest of the number 
taken was judged by Captain Grey, Captain Wallage, and 
most of those aboard, to be eighty feet in length and to have 
fully a complement of eighty men. This prahu was unluckily 
burnt and sunk, during the action, after a desperate resistance, 
but a boat of the second class captured was about 70 feet 
long and 12 feet broad, and it was deposed by the principal 
persons present that the average number of the crews, was 
forty men to each of the eleven prabus, and that they each 
carried from 4 to 6 guns. ‘The largest boat mounted an iron 
9 or 10 pounder besides Gor 8 small guns, and the num- 
ber of rifles and muskets as well as the skill of the owners in 
their use, was proved by the list of the killed and wounded in 
the English boats. This is a coal appeal to facts. In the 
years 1775, 1811, 1913, and 1847, the description of the larger 
pirate prahus agrees, and we have the clearest, fullest and, 
purest testimony, that piracy is of the most daring and dan- 
gerous character, and with such vessels how could it be 
otherwise, and yet the writer in the Examiner says, it is not 
lormidable, a mere nuisance, a sneaking piracy. 

The exaggeration in the statement of the number of pirate 
prahus, which the writer of the Examiner ridicules so se- 
verely, we shall soon dispose of, by a second appeal to facts, 
and we premise that be they pirate ships, or pirate prahus, or 
even “the herring boats” of the writer, that they are very 
numerous, and therefore very formidable, from the number of 
men employed in this trade of destruction. 

Sir Stamford Raffles in addressing Lord Minto writes,— 
“Of the numbers of the Lanuns it is difficult to form at 
present any particular estimate; I apprehend, however, they 
cannot ga any way be estimated at less than 10,000 fighting 
men.” From the number of men we may judge the number 
of prahus, and we shall have a fleet of 100 Lanun boats, 
each carrying 100 fighting men, with the Pangeran Anom, 
and Assing fRasil,t in their two small ships. And this is the 


© Tile fact is atuted In the Java Couran?, an official paper. 
+ Assing Rosil cut of the sbip Malacca. 
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force that never captered a Chinese junk! ! 

We have however other testimony. 

In the Possessions Neerlandaises by Mon. Temminck, it is 
atoted (vol. IL p. 233) that the pirate prahus of Billiton in 
1821 amounted to 200. | 

In 1822 (p. 233) the Royal frigate Afelampus, and five ves. 
sels of the Colonial Marine with a 1,090 auxiliary native 
troops, in an expedition captured 50 pirate pralus. In 1823 
on the same authority, it is stated that a certain Raj Djilolo 
—venant meme exercer ses violences jusque sous le feu du 
fort Victoria 4 Amboine—this Raja was attacked and eighty 
of his prahas captured. In the Moniteur des Indes yol IL p. 
20, it is stated that on the 28th of June, 1839, on the Eastern 
Coast of Sumaira, the Dutch troops were attacked by 200 
pirate prahus; the troops were near the shore, nevertheless 
they were enabled to repel the enemy. This fact is re-stated 
se | corroborated by Monsieur Temminck at p» 259 vol IT. 

Numerous other examples might be aiduced, from these 
and other authors; Kolf, in the voyage of the Dourga, gives 
an account, that from two places in New Guinea, ‘the Papuas 
“send out every year from one hundred to one hundred and 
twenty small vessels, on piratical excursions; and on the 
authority of Sir James Brooke, we have the fact, that 100 
Dyak boats passed up the Sarawak river to the attack of 
some interior tribes, and it is now fully established, that the 
rivers of Sambas and Sakarran can send to sea 200 boats, or 
even more, and that the crews cannot be calculated at a 
smaller average than 30 men to each boat, thus giving at a 
moderate computation a body of 6,000 marauders on the high 
seas. It is true that these “ herring boats” rarely attack 
European vessela, but the amount of bloodshed, of trading 
pralus captured, of villages burnt, is as great, as though they 
were Northern Sea Kings or Buceaneers, or Lanuna, and if 
we are to conline our sympathy—as the writer in the Er- 
aminer seems to dea—to Europeans and their vessels, and 
allow the sources of commerce to he destroyed—we should 
much resemble the man who killed the goose with the golden 
egg; the destruction of the producing class, and the capture 
of their prahus has already in some places, destroyed the 
returns on which our trade depends, and together with Eu- 
ropean restriction and native oppression and misgovernment, 
will ultimately reduce the commerce of these seas, to ite 
minimum, and leave undeveloped the riches of islands pro- 
nounced by Colonel Farquhar and Sir Stamford Raffles to 
he equal to the riches of Brazil and Mexico, 
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When the author of the article in the Edinburgh Review, 
describing a sma'ler kind of pirate prahus, asserts them to be 
from 8 to 10 tons, the wriler in the Examiner remarks that 
they are in fact no better than “Aerring boats,” and then 
proceeds to make some very whimsical calculations, as he had 
just before done, proving that every fleet, whether national or 
piratical was to be calculated as composed of the aggregate of 
ihe very largest class of vessel, or the very smallest ; for 
instance :—a first-rate in H. M. Service carries a war com- 
plement of 1.000 men, and should a writer after the description 
of a first-rate, be describing a schooner, carrying 20 men, 
one of a fleet of 100 vessels, the writer in the Examiner 
would conclude the complement in men, of the fleet mentioned, 
amounted either to 100,000 men or 2,000 men, and either way 
he would be as wrong, as he lias been in the article we now 
notice, 

These very “herring boats," however, which the writer 
asserts cou/d not accommodate more than 15 men a piece, 
are a class of vessel of which he is evidently totally ignorant, 
and it will be worth while to describe a boat of the class cer- 
tainly not ten ton, and allow the writer to judge, how far his 
conclusion is correct. Two hundred vessels of the sort, some 
larger some smaller, are to be found in the Sarebus rivers, but 
as atype we prefer to take the measure of a Sarawak boat, 
which is now lying in that river, and which may be seen by any 
person curious enough on the subject—her length is G0 feet, 
08 breadth 9 feet 6 inches, and her depth 2 feet 6 inches. Ne. 
vertheless this “Aerring boat” (which in tonnage carries 
absolutely next to nothing) has a regular complement of 60 
men and sometimes more. The writer however positively 
asserts and would have us believe, that a boat of eight or ten 
tons cannot accommodate more than 15 men!! 

These facts will shew, we believe, that the pirates of the 
Eastern Archipelago possess a very large and dangerous class 
of vessel, and that their fleets are very numerous and very 
formidable. That these fleets are all composed of the largest 
class of vessel or the smallest. as the writer would have og 
imacine, we do not believe, but if we give the Lanun, Balanini 
or Dyak fleets at a moderate computation an average of 35 
men tu each boat, we shall have 7,000 buccaneers out at once, 
and we cannot suppose for an instant, that all the fighting 
men are out at one time, or that these fleets always remain 
together ; on the contrary, their safety and their interests point 
out a superior mode of action for obtaining plunder, and they 
usdally divide into moderate parties, and thus attract the less 
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notice and obtain more profit both in slaves and merchandize. 

The examples, a3 we shall hereafter shew, are numerous 
gy of all classes of vessels having been captured by these 
Sea Kings, but we must bear in mind, that the trade of a 
pirate is plunder and not war, and that they have no desire 
to come to blows with Europeans, when they can fill their 
pockets by the easy capture of natives. Is the devastation 
and misery however, less, because they usually cruize in 
small squadrons, instead of large fleets? or because they 
capture a great number of natives without risk, rather than 
a smaller number of Europeans who offer a desperate re- 
sistance? The result is the same. This piracy is a curse 
and not a nuisance, a disgrace to the nations, that, being 
cognizant of its existence, fail to crush it beneath the foot 
of power. 

It has been—we hope it will not long continue to be— 
the sacrifice of the population and commerce of the Archi- 
pelago, the sacrifice of the good, and the peaceful inhabitants 
of the Archipelago to these marauders, and may the guilt 
rest on the beads of all who shrink from measures of ex- 
treme severity, or disguise the hateful and formidable features 
of this crying evil. tus now, having given, on undeniable 
testimony, the size of their pralhus, the force of the crews, 
their undoubted courage, and the number of the vessels 
which compose a fleet, proceed to show the achievements of 
these buccaneers, the vessels they have captured, the en- 
gagements they have fought with vessels of war, the lands 
they have invaded, and the captives they have carried away 
into captivity. | 

We shall show this, on the same authorities we have 
already quoted, and we only regret that our space obliges 
us to be brief in our description, and prevents our comple- 
ting a picture of which few Europeans have a clear idea, 
though living in the vicinity of the countries where such 
horrors have been till recently carried on with comparative 
impunity. ; 

Sir Stamford Raffles in the letter above referred to writes 
“The Lanun vessels are the best native craft, that appear 
to the Eastward; they carry very heavy guns, and have re- 
pediedly succeeded not only in taking stout merchanimen, 
but even Dutch cruizers ” 

Again in the History of Java (vol. Lp 246,) Sir Stamford 
expresses himself in the following forcible terms, “The 
pirates as they drive the peaceable and honest trader from 
the coast, recruit their wumbers from among the seafaring 
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men to whom he used to give employment. The decay of 
commerce is accelerated, and the natives retreat into the 
interior, when, for want of a market, they cease to collect the 
rich productions of their country, and rapidly sink inte 
poverty and barbarism The sea and the coast remain a 
scene of violence, rapine and cruelty—the mouths of the rivers 
are held by lawless banditti, who interrupt the trade of those 
who inhabit their banks, and capture the vessels destined for the 
inland towns, the bays and harbours are entirely within their 
power, and in these smooth seas, they are never driven a 
moment from their stations, or diverted by danger from their 
predatory vigilance ” 

We wast refer the reader to the well known and common 
work from which we have quoted, but I cannot forbear 
extracting the following remarkable passage so directly in 
eontradiction of the writer in the Examiner “The practice 
of piracy, writes Sir Stamford Raffles, is now an eos! go 
extensive and formidable that it can be pat down by the 
strong hand alone.” 

How dark and lamentable is the picture here drawn by @ 
talented and amiable person, and the impartial testimony of 
this great man is fully borne out by other and subsequent 
authorities. Mr Crawfurd, on the authority of Monsieur Van 
Angelbeck, allows that piracy is a terrible scourge—(“ ce 
terrible fleau”) Vol. II p. 240,“ Possession Neerlandaises’ — 
The description of piracy in the pages of Monsieur Tem- 
minck's work just sailed, is even darker and more frightful 
than that found in the works of Sir Stamford Raffles. How 
melancholy is the following passage for instance. “‘On no 
saurait disconvenir que les années 1826 et 1827. méme jus- 
qu'én 1829 n’aient etéfatales pour la navigation et le commerce 
dans les mers de |'Archipel; plusieurs captures faites dans ces 
auneés par les pirates,conatatent ce fait. Vol. IL p. 241. 

Brevity alone, obliges us to omit many similar passages 
from this and other works, and the testimony of Sir James 
Brooke fully bears out the statements of Raffles,, of Craw- 
ford, of Temminck, of Seibold, and numerous other autho- 
rities on this subject. 

Iu spite, however, of such evidence as we have nowadiduced, 
the writer in the Ez miner asserts that the pirates of the 
Eastern Archipelago, are “a maia.nce but they are not for 
midable {” | 

This frightful system of rapine and violence is smoothed 
drwn into a common nuizance, and the public, unacquainted 
with the condition of these countries is led to believe that 
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little trouble need be taken to suppress a gang of petty 
plunderers. 

When we consider that each pirate prahu carries away on 
un average about twenty captives into hopeless slavery, and 
that the number of these prahus, ut a very moderate calcu- 
lation, amounts to several hun !reds in the Archipelago (as 
we have already shewn,) every humane and reflecting mind 
must be shocked, at the extent of this erying evil, and ita 
most unhappy results. When we further conzider that no 
single island of the entire Archipelago has been clear from 
the descents of the pirates, we may judge how formidable is 
the system. The coasts of Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Bali, Lom- 
bok, Celebes, New Guinea, the Philippines, and other smaller 
islands have ecachexperiencec this terrible scourge, have wither- 
ed beneath the blighting influence of this tremendous plague. 
In the more civilized country of Java, post houses have been 
destroyed, and the unfortunate natives made slaves by the 
Pirates, until for the protection of the island fast native 
prahus were employed, and, as Mr Temminck writes, “ ils 
furent échelonnés le Jong des cétes de Java” Vol. IT p. 292. 
When euch precautions were necessary to guard the rich 
possession of a European nation, we may judge the amount 
of suffering and misery inflicted on the inbabitants of the 
more remote and less civilized islands, and gain a faint and 
iniperfect idea of the extent of an organized system of piracy, 
rarely equalled by the Ancient Greeks or the Sea Kings, and 
never exceeded Be those formidable buccaneers, We must 
refer our readers once again to the works from which we 
have quoted for a confirmation of the description here given, 
and we may approach the conclusion of our task, by stating 
a few more plain facts in contradiction to the writer in the 
Examiner. 

In the pages of Raffles, Temminck and Seibold, we have 
the names of above 30 merchant vessels captured by the 
pirates, and they are but asmall portion of the loss, sus- 
tained by the shipping of European nations within a period 
of about 30 years. It is repeated frequently in the work of 
Mr Temminck, that numerous captures of merchant vessels 
were made from year to year, which he forbears from men- 
tioning in detail, and the pages of the Singapore Free Press 
alone, if consulted eanla show, how great a number of 
merchant ships have fallen a prey to the pirate of the East. 
As the writer however has made a distinct assertion, that no 
Chinese junk or merchant vessel with a European crew has 
ever been captured, weare tempted, having previously pro- 
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ved the capture of a junk, by the boats of a pirate squadron, 
to prove likewise the capture of European mauned merchant 
ships. 

ti the Moniteur des Indes I find the account of the cap- 
ture ofone English and four American whalers, and beyoud 
a doubt amongst the number of vessels taken, which are 
expressly recorded by name, and the greater number un- 
recorded, many were merchant veesels with European crews 
cither in whole or in part. 

To shew still further the daring of these pirates, I am 
further tempted to mention some of the vessels of war with 
which they have engaged. 

Inthe year [512 the British schooner of war IFellington, 
supported by two gun-boats, and six native prahus, attacked 
a pirutical squadron and the result is thugs described. “ Le 
plus grand navire cuorsaire accosta Le Wellington que 
n’echappa qu'avee peine al’ abordage.” “ Au mois de mais 
suivant les pirates soutinent un combat contre les Chalow- 
pe armees du navire du guerre le Modeste.” ‘The Nether- 
lands cruizer Jris in 1823 engaged the pirates, and it is 
stated that the schooner of war Doris escaped by good 
Fortune from the pirate force, which had previously cap- 
tured «a Dutch craizer (Temminck vol. 11 p. 252) To give 
a just and clear idea of the power and audacity of these 
pirates, we must mention too the force in guns of a man of 
war schooner, and on the authority of Monsieur Temminck 
it is stated that the smallest class schooner carried from 12 
to 14 pieces of cannon, and the piratical fleets, which com- 
bined have been asserted as unequal to the capture of a 
Chinese Junk, only failed from bad luck from rege such 
vessel of war! ‘The assertion ot Sir Stamford Raffles that 
even Dutch cruizers had been captured previous to ISIL 
is fully confirmed by Temminck, and the capture at a subse- 
quent pericd of four Dutch cruizers is recorded by that 
gentleman. Yet, the public is led to believe that piracy 
in the Eastern Seas is a mere nuisance and not formidable. 

When the writer in the Exvominer asserts that piratical 
pursuits are incompatible with industry, with good houses 
and neat gardens, he forgets that piracy has been consider- 
ed heretofore an honorable pursuit, and he might with equal 
justice have asserted that Louis XIV would not love war 
and fine buildings, or that the Duke of Wellington, the 
warrior of the age, was incapable of enjoying the luxuries 
of Apsly house, or appreciating the beauties of his park at 
Strathfieldsay. One fact however ought to convince before 
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a thousand assertions, and the officers of Sir Thomas Cech- 
rane’s squadron, who attacked the piratical town of Tam- 
pasuk will bear witness to the neatness of tie houses, to 
the gardens crowded with fruit trees, and flowers, which 
surrounded them, the industry of the people, and the abun- 
dance of the land, No community on the N. W. coast of 
Borneo was more addicted to piracy, and at the same time 
more industrious that the people of Tampasuk, and we 
must with this single fact leave the reader to judge whether 
piracy and industry are so totally incompatible as they are 
asserted to be. 

I must now close these remarks, which have extended 
toa far greater length than I originally proposed, and if I 
leave unanswered some other assertions made by the writer 
in the Er miner, it is from want of space and time, and not 
from want of proofof their incorrectness. Every line in 
the article referred to, contains a fallacy or is positively in- 
correct, and I have through this Journal noticed the 
false impression conveyed by the article in the Ersminer to 
the public, on the piracy of the Kast, because it appeared to 
me a question of importance that on this subject at least, 
the minds of our fellow-countrymen should not be misled, 
and that they should again and again be informed of the 
amount of loss sustained of European and native shippivg, 
and the misery entailed on the unhappy people of these - Sis 
islands by the ravages of the pirate fleets. 

I ought to apologice for making this Journal the me- 
dium of what may appeara controversial paper, but the 
subject is most important, and it is necessary on the spot 
to bear out the views of the leading Journal of Europe. and 
to render justice to the author of the article entitled “ Piracy 
in the Oriental Archipelago."* 

With this view alone I have written the preceding remarks, 
and J will conclude with the assertion, fully borne out I be- 
lieve by the facts I have already stated, that piracy in these 
geas is a great and biignting curse, and if allowed to con- 
tinue or increase may become a national disgrace, I propose 
at some future time to-contimue this subject. . 

* We would not have allowed this Journal to be made the medium of de- 

: he Edindargh Review and snawering the Examiner, if we bod not 
been satlefied that the writer hes higher than merely controversial objects, and 
been conscious, at the same time, that piracy bas been too much neglected in 
thess pages. We have been withheld from offering any information on the 
subject, by the promise of o fall account of it, long ago made to us, by a 
gentleman who js io posscssion of ample materials for ite elucidation —Eo, 
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Havine recently visited the Nicobar Islands, T shall 
endeavor in the fotlowlng pages to give some sketches of the 
manners of their inhabitants. The first Island where we 
stopped was Car Nicobar, the most northern of the group. 
At a short distance from shore, we were hailed by a car oe 
fitted with outriggers and having from five to six natives in 
it. In the distance we only saw in the shape of dress two 
hats amongst the whole party, and nothing else, but when 
they came nearer we found each man had a piece of cloth 
round his loins of about two inches in breadth. On coming 
on board, these natives showed the most easy coolness and 
confidence, they took possession of the poop, sat upon our 
chairs, crossed their legs, and prefaced all their questions 
with “I say.” Their principal demands were for muskets, 
hitchets, cloth, and, mirabile dictu, soup ladles, We could 
not im:gine to what use the soup ladles were to be applied, 
ull we Sind that with silver wire the women adorn their 
arms and fingers. 1 told them I was coming on shore and 
going to make a house, to which they evinced the most stre- 
nuous opposition, asking if | was a Padre. We found all 
this opposition arose from a recent visitor having filled their 
minds with suspicions of the Danes and other white people, 
persuading them that the consequence of Europeans, especi- 
ally missionaries, settling amongst them, would be the ruin 
and depopulation of the islands. 

The next morning we landed in an open sandy beach, 
whereon I determined to pitch my tents. I took a walk into 
the jungle, where some of the trees, the Barringtonia spe- 
ciosa, grow to a most glorious height. I passed through 
two or three villages. At one where I stopped to drink a 
cocoanut, there issued from one of the houses a young female 
with a Jononian walk and not unlike in appearance what I 
could fancy the Samian goddess, her arms, her thinly clad 
limbs, her face were all of the most elegant proportions. 
The young lady, the next night I was on shore, and when 
fast asleep, paid me a visit, but alas for my vanity which was 
highly tickled, it was only to beg an empty pot which had 
held herring paste which she had seen and mightily coveted ! 
I gave her at the same time a looking glass. She looked at 
it and asked its use, to which I replied, to see her face, for I 
never knew a young damsel who did not glory in the reflection 
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of her own charms Miss Come-again, for that was her name, 
wound up by asking for a fathom of cloth, which she got. 
The natives are insatiable in their demands—they stick at 
nothing, they have at times asked me for all my instruments, 
for my dip circle, particularly the needle, which, in flying 
about, excited their unbounded admiration. On Monday 
morning IT sent my tents on shore to have them set up, and 
I came on shore about half past eight. Here I was met by 
Captain Jim Booth, one of the Patriarchs I presume, who 
asked me how long J was going to remain. i told him six 
orseven days, perhaps more. He said “yon tell true, n> tell 
lie?” Captain H. came ashore about three hours after, and 
found the whole campong in a turmoil, they were beginning 
to show passive resistance by refusing to have any sort of 
trade with us, and taking me to be a Padre, they had con- 
cluded that I was going to build a house and remain there to 
the destruction of the population. Reports had been spread 
over the Island intimating that a Padre had come, and on 
Monday there was a general rendezvous at Anong, the village 
opposite to which we had anchored, Delegates came from all 
parties, nay there was an appearance of a Garde mobile, for 
two attended from the village of Sawa with fusils, one of 
which had lost the hammer, and the other, which was a per- 
cussion one, was unprovided with ammuniticn. This valiant 
army, when they found their services not likely to be called 
for, returned to the place from whence they came, and as 
their red cotton night caps were being acalicniie eclipsed by 
the increasing density of the foliage, | could not help ex- 
claiming * Begone brave army don’t kick up a row.” 

Near to the place I had pitched my tents, was a shady 
retreat to which I retired to take the dip; this still more 
excited their fears, for it was the spot where they throw out 
the bones of the dead, after they have been buried for about 
a year. While I was actively employed, a man with the 
euphonious title of Captain ite came to me with his 
breast all covered over with little bits of green as if he had 
been bathing in mint sauce, but which he assured me was 
“black man's medecine” and told me that this was the burial 
place of his tribe, and then took me to show the apot, holding 
on to me like grim death. He pointed toa confused mass 
ofhuman skulls, and thigh bones, and jaw bones of pigs, all 
heaped tugether, andremarked “ plenty black devil got there,” 
which, considering that these bones belonged to his Fathers 
and Grandfathers, waa highly complimentary. On returning 


to the dip circle he became quite enthusiastic at remarking 
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the oscillations of the needle, which he thought was symp. 
tomatic of its distaste to those black devi's, again pointing 
with his finger to the csseous remains of bis ancestors lying 
scattered and dishonored, Captain White was evidently in 
liquor, as it was unpleasant to be in his immediate vicinity, 
I therefore gave him his congé. I may here mention that 
the horror of the natives for these burial grounds is exces- 
sive. No inducement could prevail upon them to gothere at 
night, and during the day they look all about them moat 
carefully to see if there are no black devils to terrify them. 
I found it therefore my safest plan to take up my quarters as 
much as possible during the day in thia burial ground, and 
by that means [ got rid of their ceaseless importunities, 
which became at last a nuisance perfectly intolerable. On 
the same day after our dinner we called in John Bull and Jim 
Booth, two Nicobar Elders, ‘i hey came into my tent in full 
Nicobar travelling dress, that is, a black hat and about a 
fathom of cloth of two inches in breadth ; whatever lenzth is 
superfluons whisks out behind, and I observed that the fast 
young men and the blooda rather affected the flaunting tail, 
which when they walk has o majestic effect, but when they 
run whisks about horizoutally in most serpentiue waves, Jim 
Booth and John Bull were accommodated with chairs, and 
as J had hinted to my servant, an old mussulman, who had 
appeared horribly disgusted with them, and rather looked 
down up on me for tolerating them—that upon his attention 
to serving them depended his being assassinated or not, he 
worked away to help them as if they had been most formi. 
dable burra sahibs. As I found that, according to Nicobar 
etiquette, our two guests did not take off their hats, and as 
I had seen sundry articles proceeding from mysterious cor- 
ners, [determined upon having an inspection. 1 therefore 
begged Jim Booth most politely to lend me his castor, which 
he willingly accorded, and certainly the contents were most 
extraordinary,—a small bottle of salts, twu dozen of pills, a 
handful of tobacco, an old seidlitz case containing letters, a 
roll of pandan leaf for the manufacture of cigars, and a lan- 
gootic. I then begged John Bull’s—his contained the tobac- 
co andthe pandan leaf, two langooties, one a very old one, 
several very suspicions pieces of old cloth, a couple of old 
books, three or four rusty tenpenny nails, a piece of ambergris, 
‘and about half a catty of bird's nest done up in such filthy old 
duds that I thought, as I unrolled one after another, I should 
at last developa mummy. What precious soup this would 
make, thought I, as J came to the last roll and struck upon 
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the bird's nest. Well, after this who will make use of a carpet 
bag or a portmanteau, when amin can stow peoteices this in 
the crown ofhis hat! Jim Booth was a remarkably acute 
character, his quickness in catching up the meaning of words 
and learning them off was truly extraordinary. A remark 
wus made after the inspection of John Bull's hat that he was 
very cunning. Jim Boothimmediately asked what the mean- 
ing of cunning was, which he could not understand as being 
different from cheating, at last Captain H., who was sitting 
at table said “‘ Well, you agree to give me 200 pair of cocoa- 
nuts, and you give me one half bad, that is cunning’**—No"’, 
replied Jim Booth immediately, without a moments hesitation, 
“that is cheating’. Jim Booth’s acuteness is most wonderful, 
and he only requires a little education to make him a superior 
man, but he is false hearted, and incapable of friendship—John 
Bull is really a sterling character, and I would place the great- 
est confidence in him Their desire to learn new Ez.glish 
words is unbounded, and their aptitude at seizing the sounds 
and the facility with which they retain them is astonishing. 
Our two heroes eat and drank considerably,—nothing appear- 
ed tu sativte them. John Bull after eating a fearful quantity 
of beef and biscuit, asked for rice, and two or thre+ platesfull 
being as nothing, and seeing him still like Oliver Twist ask- 
ing for more, I determined to polish him off with a mixture of 
the most incongruous materials—butter, mustard, pickles, 
pounded beef, sugar, sardines, tea leaves, anchovy sauce and 
cayenne pepper ;—but the Heathen smacked his lips, and 
said it was very good, and asked for « little more wine. | had 
already helped him very largely to wine, a sour acid stuf 
bought under the name of sauterne, that tasted like vinegar 
which had been kept in a Hock cask, and John Bull express- 
ed his sincere admiration thereof, but observing me somo: 
to Port, he startled me by asking for some. I assure 
him the nastiness he was imbibing was the best of the two, 
but, as he said very justly, what I liked he liked all the same 
me, With a heavy heart and a reluctant hand I poured him 
out half a tumbler which he swallowed with infinite gusto, 
smacking his lips, and striking his insatiable paunch, remark- 
ed, “yes, good’’, then heaving a sigh “ very good, two all the 
sare’, pointing to the scraggy necked bottle of wishy washy 
which I had had opened for his especial benefit, I could have 
killed the wretch for institu'ing such an odious comparison. 

I went afterwards to one of their houses for a few minutes, 
and found three genilemen with arrack and tobacco keeping 
itupata very fast rate. The singing is barsh but not un- 
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pleasing—they all three sang in concert, and one had a very 
rich mellow voice ; no instrument sc Fangs tte the voice, but 
there is much greater modulation in the tones than in the 
monuntonous drawl of the Malays and Javanese. It is not very 
unlike the Chinese. 

A few days afterwards Captain H. and myself went to a 
great feast at Kareeoos, about 10 miles away on the S E. 
extremity of the island We started about 3 in the al- 
teraoon. John Bull preceded us with a stick on his shoulder 
with a couple of yams at one end, anda grog bottle at the 
other with areed stuck in it, so that he could take a suck 
without stopping. We had a tiresome walk of it—the road 
was over coralline debris which lay scattered in all directions. 
The landin severa) parts had not been long reclaimed, for 
there were still the remains of the mangrove stumps. We 
arrived close to the village ef Kamecoos ot about eight o'clock 
at night, and we then had to cross a smail inlet of the sea, 
which we did on a raft of bambous, When we got to the other 
side we stopped to'refresh ourselves, and lighted our chervols, 
whilst Jim Booth and John Bull proceeded to adonige them- 
selves for the dance. The spent about two hours in this 
before they were ready. The first part which was dressed 
was the head ; for this purpose an old cocoanut was split, and 
oil was made, with which and a mixture of wa er the hair was 
plentifully saturated. They then plunged into the sea having 
the head and shoulders only out of the water, and after per- 
forming this ablution, they proceeded to complete the rest of 
their toilett, which was a very tedious matter. 1] was horrk 
bly disgusted at being obliged to wait so long, but it could not 
be helped, The scene, however, was not without jnterest. 
The moon was up, and parties were constantly passing the 
ford, and repairing to the feast. Enormous pigs strung by 
their legs to long polls, were carried, some by four, othen by 
six athletic men, The feast appeared to me almost invested 
with Homeric interest from the vastness of the scale on which 
Isaw the preparations proceeding. 'These pigs were truly 
most gigantic animals, and their silence, and passive resistance, 
as the Nicobar prophet would call it, was edifying in the ex- 
treme. Messrs John Bull and Jim Baoth being at last fully 
equipped for the dance, we moved on to the village of Kamee- 
oos. When we arrived dancing had not yet commenced. We 
were taken to the house of the Headman where we rested 
ourselves after our severe fatigues. Cur welcome was not at 
all cordial, and Icould hear a prodigious long argument between 
Jim Booth and mine host. It was evident our company was 
considered as de trop, and Jim Booth got a sharp snubbing for 
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having brought us. However we could not be sent back, but 
the Patriarch and Elders seemed determined to slight us as 
much as possible, hy taking no noticezof us, or may be it was 
the new democratic mode of reception lately introduced with 
other republican notions into the Nicobars. [twas now ele. 
ven o'clock and dancing had commenced. The ball was open- 
ed by five or six of the tallest men, holding each other by the 
shoulder and commencing a regular bellaw. ‘The effect they 
produced was truly satanic, for their heads were wreathed ro and 
with the pandan leaf, or elas with the yellow bark of a tree, of 
which the extremes, instead of being confined were allowed to 
escape, so that in the moonlight they have the a pearance of 
being cornuated,and look for all the wor'dlike the Devil, agree- 
ably to the imagination of little children. The whole population 
dances together, men, women and children in the Fame ring, 
but the sexes distinct. Sometimes the Ting according to the 
number of houses, is able to complete the circle, bat this is 
not often the case. The ring is very compact, eacl per- 
son grasping his neighbour by the shoulder at arm’s length, 
by whom he is grasped in return; sometimes males and 
females all sing together, as they always dance toge- 
ther; at other times they sing alternately, The ring moves 
round slowly from left to right, and the dance consists of two 
or three stamps, and a smart gliding pressure of the right 
heel on the ground, not unlike the way in which HWlacky rubs 
the palm of his hand on the dru: of his tom-tom, indeed 
when the movement is performed in unison, the sound is 
agreeable, and the movement rat her graceful. In one of the 
dancing squares I observed an object by} which my 
mind was visibly transported to mine uncle of the three 
golden balls, a small pyramid some seven feet high was 
covered all over with forks and spoons and soup ladles, 
and to me they even appeared ticke' ed. I suppose they 
were placed there for ornament. The scene altogether 
was sufficiently animated, young damsels and old, young 
bloods and middle aged men and little children, all joined 
in the dance, whilst occasionally a party carrying a huge 
monster of a pig would cross the path of the dancers, 
and break for a moment the ring, continuing their headlong 
course, and passing rapidly into the tangle: Three unfor- 
tunate pigs were bound toes up in the daneing circle where 
I found myself, and really with the effect of the moon- 
light, the diabolical look of the male dincers, my mind could 
easily revert to the incantation scenes and sacrifices of the 
Mexicans. Some of the women were tolerably pretty, and 
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their mode of dress rather enhanced their charms. On their 
necks the quantity of silver circlets appeared to be only 
limited by their means, and their fingera were some of them 
half covered with silver wire. A fathom of blue cloth was 
wrapped round their loins but in front it was brought as low 
as decency permitted. The dancing was continued with 
unmitigated ardour, refreahments were not wanting, a kind 
of drinking booth was established by the dancers, and when- 
eVer & Young miss or an exquisite wanted their negus or their 
ice, they just left the company for an instant, took their 
mouthful of toddy, and their whiff of tobacco, and speedily 
regained their place in the circle. Jim Booth did not as 
yet mix in the dance; as for John Bull, his dancing days 
were over, and considering his figure, which was rather un- 
weildy, having a back about twice the length of his legs, I 
should much doubt if at any time of his career he could have 
come the polka, But Jem Booth was the regular pet of the 
Fancy, young ladies would slap him quam familiarifer on 
the shoulder, and look at him with glances which told him 
what a nice young man he was; but there was something 
in his countenance which betukened that all was not right. 
His spirit appeared to have deserted him, and | cannot help 
thinking that he was suffering on our account, although 
he would not acknowledge it. He evidently had great re- 
pute as a doctor, for old ladies afflicted with stomach 
ache would crowd around him, bringing a cocoanut-shell 
full of water and beg him for a little doctor’s stuff,—at 
which Jem with an air of most profound wisdom would 
pull off his hat, take out his bottle of salts, and after 
taking about enough to have worked a tom-tit slightly, 
he enclosed the pinch which he had taken between his 
finger and thumb, sprinkled the contents on the surface 
of the water, and sent them away with the injunction, I 
Fuppose, not to over dose themselves, About | a.m. Jim 
Booth, John Bull, Captain H. and myself adjourned to sup- 
per, where we had roast pig and kaladie boiled, served up on 
aleaf. When I saw the pork my stomach rebelled, and I 
contented myself with a plantain or two. We again repair- 
ed to the dance, but I was now getting drowsy and we retired 
for the night. We found some wretched hovels where we 
ensconsed ourselves. The next morning at 6 a.m. we return- 
ed to the dancing, which was kept up with unabated vigour. 
All the female population had now turned out, and although 
they were rather fatigued from over-exertion and too much 


liquor, they still persevered with unflinching courage. The 
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resort, however, to the toddy stand seemed rather more 
frequent, but still all appeared to be animated with the 
most kindly feelings towards one another. In no one in- 
stance did I hear an angry word exchanged, and in short, 
what to an Englishman who has frequented the Crown and 
Anchor at Greenwich Fair, must appear a most extraordinary 
fact, the more drank the more friendly they got. Women 
instead of squabbling and indulging in remarks such as 
“Tilly dear, your hair is out of curl,” fell to slobbering 
and kissing one another, and vowing, I suppose, eterno 
friendship. Neither didI see cruel savage man, just as we 
were going to have such anice waltz, order an immediate 
return home. In only one instance did I see authority made 
use of, and this was I have no doubt to save the character 
of the spouse. The fascinating creature, redolent of toddy 
and tobacco, was dancing with a regular we won't go home 
till morning vigour, when her husband came up to her and 
bezged her tocome home; as the poor creature could scarce 
ly stand on her legs, he finally induced her to leave, but not 
ten minutes had elapsed before she staggered back to the 
scene of all her pleasure, and just invigorating herself with 
a whiff of tobacco and a pull at the toddy bottle, she rejoined 
the ring, and recommenced dancing with a frantic energy 
that showed she was the girl for mirth and glee. But as 
she was rapidly becoming a scandal to her sex, two of her 
fast friends took her in hand and commenced kissing and 
weeping.toddy over her, They appeared if possible worse 
than she; however they tried to persuade her she was 
very drunk, and that they were sober enough to see her to bed. 
ae ak, eeetes, invincible; the last time I caught a 
glimpse of ber, she was rearranging her petticoat which was 
a double one, a coloured one inside and a white one outside, 
and she could not have managed it, if it had not been fora 
friend who assisted her. 

As I was making my preparations for leaving, and tryin; 
to get some one to ee us the way back, : middle 
man, his face painted red exactly like Clown in the panto- 
mime, came up to me inan old white hat, and remarkably 
drunk, and said with a voice as husky as a London waterman’s, 
taking continual sucks the while at the toddy bottle with the 
assistance of a reed,** how you do, Sir, very glad to see 
you, Sir,—my name is Pompey the Great—very good name” 
“And my name, said J, all the same, very good name—” 
What your name”? said Pompey. “My name,” I said 

with a bow “is Julius Cwsar, and” taking off my haf to 
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Captain H. “this gentleman's name is Ptolemy King of 
Eeyet ” After this I shook off Pompey, as he smelt abomina- 
bly of musty todd y, and ae we left him I beard him ask me“ I 
say, you no got cutlish (cutlass) no got musket, make sell ?” 
As John Bull did not care for dancing he agreed to escort us 
back, receiving from the Patriarch and Elders a large piece 
ofraw pork. We arrived at about 10 A. m. at our tents, 
where we had a good breakfast waiting for us. I was tho- 
roughly starved out of Kameeoos, or I should have been glad 
to have remaived there some time longer. 

We subsequently visited Nancowry harbour, where from 
vessels having been cut off we were much more or our guard. 
Still | observed on shore, and went about the country a good 
deal, hut alwaysarmed. Captain H. did I believe but little 
trade here, the natives being suspicious and: shy. The har- 
bour is a very noble one, and being open to the Eust and West 
is accessible in both monsvons. Having seenin Horsburgh 
that the women on Bompoho were fairer and more beautiful 
than on the other islands, | determined to go there, and as I 
landed my heart palpitated as 1 thought of the. beauty 1 was 
to encounter, but I never was more deceived in my life. They 
were, without exception, the ugliest specimens of the sex [hed 
seen. | sawno young dameels,-all those whomI met were 
sensed in the domestic occupation of nursing, and dangling 
small specimens of humanity of some two feet in length, but 
their close cropped hair, their mouths filled with tobacce, 
their huge breasts flapping about like leather bellows, their 
dirt, filth and uncouthness of dress, filled my mind with dis- 
gust, and made me reflect that Captain Horsburgh might be a. 
very excellent hydrograpker bat no jadge of women. I felt 
heart sick and worse than all sold. in the afternoon, notwith- 
standing, I had the madness to walk along the beach under a 
sultry sun, and the cons quence wasfeverof a very bad des- 
cription. We last of all went to Luxur inthe island of Ter- 
ressa. Fliked the people here much, they were eager for 
trade, but without that disgusting importunity so peensetieg 
in the Car Nicobareans. It was at this village that I inet with 
aman named Gold Mohur, whom! took to amazingly. He 
had sent his stick on board to notify to us he was coming. 
This stick, like the knife and tobacco box of the first Go- 
vernor in New York, was his emblem of authority. He was 
a jovial little fellow. —in the middle of trade, he would fall 
to singing “ We're the lads for mirth and glee" or “ Put on 
your night caps, keep yourselves warm, jolly companne En- 
glishiman,”” i tis he would repeat ten or a dozen times. 
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One great favorite of hia was “ A frog he woulda woomg go”, 
distorting it in the most abominable manner. I regretted 
to part with him, but I am sorry to say he is much 
addicted to l:quor, and is so nervous that he can scarcely lift 
a glass to his lips. 





MALAY PANTUNS. 


Tiritep tiram térgantong, 
Limau manis banya" bijinya- 
Pile pile muda sakampong, 


Ttam manis bai’ budinya: 


Tiritep tiram térgantong, 
Sambar ményambar siana pari. 
Bua hati péugarong jantong, 
Hilang dimana E anda chari. 


Butiga milor champaka biru, 
Bunga rampi didalam pudn. 
a malam samalam rindu, 
ilum sampéi pada mu tuan. 
Buliga rampéi didalam puan, 
Raku roku deri Piringit. 
Bilom samp?i pada mu tudn, 
Rindu saya bukan sidikit. 


Ruku roku deri Piringit, 
Tras jati bértalam talam. 
Rindo saya bokan sidikit, 
Nyaris mati samalam malam. 
Tras jati bértalam talam, 
Kapal bélabo di Jautan sisi. 
Nyaris mati samalam malam, 
Bantal dipilu saya tangisi. 
mere) bélabu dilautan sisi, 
Pata putri naga nagan 
Bantal dipilu sn tanicl,. 
Hinda’ mati rasa rasanya. 
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THE TORTOISE SHELL OF CELEBES.* 


AMONGST the more valuable of the commodities which the 
enterprizing and industrious Bugis annually bring to us from 
Celebes and other eastern islands, Tortoise-shell holds one of 
the first places. The quantity imported into Singapore 
sometimes rises above 13,000 and sometimes sinks below 
7,000 pounds, but the average one year with another is about 
10,000 pounds. The following acccont by Mr Vosmaer of 
its collection by the Or ng Bajo of the south eastern penin- 
sula of Celebes will interest our readers 


Tae Orang Bajo distinguish four principal kinds of Tor- 
toise, and name them Kulitan, Akung, Boko, and Ratu. The 
first named is the kind, which, on account of its costly shell, 
is the most prized It is the so named Karet tortoise. The 
shell or back of this creature is covered with 13 shields or 
blades, which lié regularly on eoch other in the manner of 
scales, five on the middle of the back and four on the sides; 
these are the plates which furnish such costly tortoise-shell to 
art. The edge of the scale or of the back is further covered 
with 25 thin pieces joined to each other, which in commerce 
are known under the appelation of feet or noses of the tortoise. 
The value of the tortoise-shell depends on the weight and 
quality of each head, under which expression is understood 
the collective tortoiseshell belonging to one and the same 
animal, which is the article of commerce so much in request 
both for the Chinese and European markets. 

Tortoise-shells which have white and black spots that touch 
each other, and are as moch as possible similar on both sides 
of the blade, are, in the eyes of the Chinese, much finer, and 
are on that account more greedily monopolized by them, than 
those which want this peculiarity, and are on the contrary red- 
dish, more damasked than spotted, possess little white, or whose 
colours, according to their taste, are badly distributed. The 
caprice of the Chinese makes them sometimes value single 
heads at unheard of prices, namely such as pass under the 
name of white heads, which they also distinguish by peculiar 
names. It is almost impossible to give an accurate descrip- 
tion of these kinds, and of their subdivisions, for these depend 
on ogee circumstances which remain inappreciable to our 

és. Jtis therefore enough for me to remark on this subject 
that sach heads, as, possessing the above named qualities, 

* Translated (for this Journal) from theVerhandelingen vao het Bata- 
Viaash Genootechap tan Kunsten en Weteos chap pen vol, xril, p. i, 
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are very white on the blades, and have the outer rim of 
each blade to the breadih of 2 or 3 fingers wholly white, 
and the weight of which amounts to 24 catties (qualities which 
are seldom found united) may be valued at one thousand guil- 
ders and upwards. The feet of the tortoiseshell are only des- 
tined for the Chinese market; whenever the two hinder pieces 
are sound and have the weight of $ catty or thereabouts, 
which is very seldom the case, they may reach the valoe of 
fifty guilders and more. The whole shell of a tortoise seldom 
weighs more than 3 catties, notwithstanding it is asserted that 
there sometimes occur heads of 4 and 5 catties. Tortoise- 
ehells are also sometimes found, of which the shell, instead of 
13 blades, consists of a single undivided blade; the Orang 
Bajos call this kind, which very seldom occurs, Lojong 

The Akung also furnishes tortoiseshell (karet). but the shell 
being thin, and of a poor quality, much less value is attached 
to it. | 

The Boko is the same as that which is called Panja by the 
Malays. It is the common sea-tortoise which is of no other 
use than to Le eaten. To these sorts the Panjubui ought to 
be added, being the common tortoise with a thick shell, like 
thet of the proper tortoise, bul of poor quality and therefore of 
trifling value; so also the Aking Boko which is distinguish- 
ed from the common Boko by its much larger head. 

The Rata, lastly, furnishes a sort, which is distinguished 
by its specutany great size, the Orang Bajos asserting that it 
is usually twice as big as the largest tortoisa-shell tortoise, 
and therefore 6 to 6 leet lonz, and even more. 

The usual modes by which the Orang Bajos catch the tor- 
toise, are principally by the hadung, the harpoon and the net; 
to these we add the simplest of all, namely, falling upon the 
females when they resort to the strand to lay their eggs. 
This is also the most usual, I may almost say the only way, 
by which the inhabitants of the coast catch this animal, They 
need nothing more, than, as soon as they have got the crea- 
ture in their power, to turn it on its back, when, unable to 
turn itself again, it remains lying helpless in their power. It 
sometimes also falls into the hands of the dwellers on the coast 
through means of their fishing stakes, into which it enters 
like the fish, and from whichitcan find no outlet but re- 
mains imprisoned in the innermost chamber. 

Whenever the Orang Bajos have caught a tortoise, the 
kill it immediately, by bestowing some blows upon the heat 
They then take its uppershield or the back itself quite off, being 
the only thing about the animal which has value. The tortoise- 
shell adhering so fast to the shield that, if they at once pulled 
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it off, there would be danger of tearing the shells, they usually 
wait three days, during which time the soft parts become de- 
composed and the shells are loosened with little trouble. 
When they wish to remove the shell immediately after the 
capture, they separate it hy means of boiling water. They 
also often accomplish this object by the heat of a fire, in the 
application of which, however, a danger is run of injuring 
the shell by burning it, for which reason this mode is only 
adopted by those who do not know its value. 


MALAY PANTUNS. 


Pat& putri nag4 naginya, 
Sintékan Myer ka Indragirf. 

Hind4 mSti rasd résinya, 
Ayér ditilam sarésa duri. 


Sintakan layer ka Indragiri, 
Ikan todéh dalam priu. 

Ayer ditilan sardsa duri, 
‘Tidor ta’ hind&’ m&k4n (4 miu. 


1kén todéh dalam prau, 
And sabandar memanku puan. 
Tidor ta’ hind& makén ta’ mau, 
Badan tersira phdamua tufin. 


Brapé jiu tina Plémbéng, 
Burong tirbing puling hari. 
Dingarkan tuén bai budi. 


Jekalao dda langudi pait, 
Bling bharu siya jirangkan. 
Jekélau ad4 budi fang bai, 
Menjadi dbu s4yh kinangkan. 
Jekdlin tiddd kirnd bintan 
Masékdn bulin tirbit plat: 
Jek4lau tiidd kirnd tudn, 
Masikan dat&ng siy4 kamari 
Bulan trang trang tam4ring, 
Hantu berjaldn laki bini- 
Janganla siya di dram dram, 
Baya dégang terchampa disinl, 
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THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE MALAYS * 
DEES. 


I~ describing the manners and habits of the Malays, 
occasion so frequently arises to mention articles of dreas, 
ornament and food, tha it is necessary to give an account of 
these in the first place. That necessary minuteness and 
accuracy of description, which the changing fashions of some 
couutries renders unattainable as applied to these subjects 
without giving volumes to them, may here be satisfied with 
one or two chapters. In giving a faithful account of the 
social and domestic rather than the national manners of 
the Malay of the present day, we exhibit him as he has lived 
for centuries, ashe figures ‘ his native poems and roman- 
ces, and as he appeared to the eyes of the first European 
uavigators who entered the Eastern Archipelago. 

The principal portions of attire are worn by all ranks and 
in all parts of the Archipelago, nor is their use confined to 
the aes but is shared by the Bugis, Javanese and most 
of the inferiour races. ‘The principal and most characteris- 
tic, prongs the original, article of dress is the sarong, 
which is common to both sexes. It is probably the simplest, 
most effective and least troublesome garment possessed by any 
nation. It is formed of a piece of cloth generally woven of 
the pease size. or about four yards long and two feet and a 
half broad. This is cut in two and the sides sewed together so 
as to form a cluth half as long and twice as broad as before. 


* We refrained from proceeding with the publication of our translation of 
the SAsir Bideseri (see Vol. I.) whea we found that our notes explanatory 
of words and customs would be ao numerous as to form s bulky running glo 
sary by which the attention of cur renders would be distracted from the posm. 
There exist neither dictionaries nor descriptive works to which we could have 
referred as safe and full suthorities, and it therefore appoared to ua that the 
simplest course for ourselves, and the most satiafactory for cur renders, would 
be to postpone our promised series of Malayan works, until wa had in some 
measure eupplied this deficiency, by giving am account of the manners and 
custome of the Malays, in which native terms would be as much as possdble 
intradoced, We made arrangements for illustrating this by lithograpba, bat 
afterwards found ourselves obliged to abandon lithographs altogether aatil we 
could get them executed at a lees expence. As it does not appear probable 
that we sball soon succeed in this, or ba enabled ta mast ths cost at which they 
can be wopplied at present, we will mot longer defer our elucidstions of Malayan 
manners, although we are quite sensible that we cannot succeed in conveying a 
trus picture of this people without the aid of the pancil. The Malayan nations 
are #0 Bumerous that is necessary to adopt some standard in all works of thie 
kind, sod after much consideration we have resolved to assume the Malays of 
Malacca as our type of the language sod manners of the race. Our main 
object is to prepare the way fer an examination of Malay literature, which received 
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The ends are then sewed together and the sarong is formed.+ 
It may be said to be the gown in its simplest form, that is of 
the same width throughout and divested ofall the additions 
from the waist upwards. From being nearly as long as the 
person, it forms in itselfa complete envelope, as its name in- 
dicates, and is with the women, and often with the men, the 
only article of dress worn in the house and kampong on ordi- 
nary occasions. It forms also the sole sleeping dress of both 
sexes. [In early morning the men may be seen standing in the 
serambi half torpid from the cold, with the arms folded in 
the sarong, which hangs down to the feet. leaving nothing 
visible but the head and neck which are drawn down upon 
it. In the middle of the day, and generally when not in 
deshabille, itis worn fastened at the waist, the operation of a 
moment. In adjusting it, itis extended by the hand in front 
and to the left till it embraces the person closely behind. 
It is then made to meet at the left haunch, so as to enfold 
the body tightly and the top of the remaining or loose half is 
gathered together into a knot in front, over which the border 
of the part next the person is drawn so as to confine it firnly. 
The lower end hangs to about the middle of the calf. The wo- 
men fasten it in a different manner. When in deshabille, 
they generally wear it puckered and fastened immediately 
below the arm pits, and reaching to the ankle, At night it 
id worn either loose or wrapped round the whole person in- 
cluding the head, according as the weather is close or chilly. 
Such are the modes in which the sarong is worn in and 
about the house. We must pass to the other articles of 
dress before we can explain how it is worn abroad, or when 
Visitors are received. 

The next portion of the men’s dress is the sthiar or sluar, 
which isa kind of trousers or drawers, wide at the top, where 
it is fastened round the waist by a ruaning string or fali 


ite greatest cultivation and blethses gee lm the Malay kingdom of Malacca. 
Tt wae doring the predominance of this stvte also thet Malay mannere ware 
most highly cultivated. Lf the condition in which the Malay ofs Malacca bare 
existed since 151) in some respects separates them at this day from thous 
branches of the race which have remsined independent, the latter have alec In. 
seneral lost some of those strongly marked national traits, ebich cannot flourish 
under the shade of European predominance. For the same reason their cultare 
bas probebly retrograded in most countries. The Maloye we describe ace 
not the Malsys of Sumatra, but of the Penineula, and we think Malacca is 
entitled to be regarded as the standard in language, pronunciation and man- 
ners. Weshall rot bowerer, confine our view exclusively to the Malacca Malay 
of the present day, but glance occasionally at past tines and other places: 


ven ia the Katy bekompo, Sometionca it is woven of the full breadth 4 or 
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aluor, and closer at the legs, where it extends to about a 
handsbreadth below the knees, It is invariably worn abroad 
and trequently at home. It is made of a thicker and strong- 
er cloth than the sarong. There are several kinds of the 
common sidar, such as the sluar Ache or Achenese sluar, 
siluar Arab, &c, The Chinese wide and loose trowzers, 
sluar China, when of silk stuer lochwdn, are sometimes worn, 
A less common sluar is one which reaches to the ankle, 
aluer gadvh, much worn by the Malays of Singapore or Orang 
Silait,* and another, the siuar pende', which terminates 
about the middle of the thigh , and is little used save by the 
Bugis, most of whom wear it exclusively si 
‘he Jdjé ia a jacket of which there are several varieties. 
The boju sikat, which is the most common, reaches to the 
waist, is loose, open and without buttons in front, has sleeves 
terminating a hands breadth above the wrist, and a nia or 
collar, two to three inchesin height. The bdju chari Linga has 
sleeves fitting closely to.the arm, reaching to the wrist and 
with a loose slit cuff reaching to the knuckles. The dayu 
pesa sobla’ or baju iufop imen is similar to the last, but has 
an ad¢itional piece on the right, which buttons over the left 
side by five or six buttons of cloth, stone or gold, purest 
to the means and taste of the wearer. It is always buttoned 
close. The bayu fangen Aanching is a long gown reaching to 
the ancle, open in frontand with buttons at the cuff as the 
name implies, It is only worn by old men when they attend 
the mosque or on occasions of ceremony. ‘Lhe dqju dastrod 
is a vest or shirt worn beneath the proper baju, fastened in 
front by « row of buttons of gold, jewels &c. and without 
collar or sleeves. The use of this vest is chiefly confined 
to persons of wealth and station. The baju ayit Aurang 
is in the form of a shift, that is without any opening in 
front save a small slit at the throat to admit of the head 
passing through, and which is fastened with a button. It has 
sleeves but no collar. The Jaju-turong bila tiga bas three in- 
dentations in the collar. The £urong chikah mungsang has a 
stiff collar with buttons. It is much worn in oar kt 
in Singapore by a few of the principal Malays only. The 
baju te bitangan or baju poco resembles the fas ayit save 
in being sleeveless, and having a band within the slit at the 
breast where it is fastened, thus allowing the sides of the 
elit to remain open, When the sleeve terminates at the elbow 
* ithe wide at the feet. The proper long troweers, tlugr ponjang, narrow at 


the feet, are much used by the orang Sia' or Maleys of Sia’ im Sumatra. They 
re someting: buttoned at the feet. 
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itiscalled 6774 munyi?. Inboth, a triangular piece projects over 
the shoulder. The baju baskat has s wide additional piece 
of cloth on each side; one of these lappets is fastened by a row 
of strings within the other below the arm pit on the right side, 
and the other fastened in « similar manwer over the preced- 
ing on the left side below the arm pit. It has a collar about 
two fingers breadth broad. This ove is much worn by the 
Malays of Malacca, who appear to have adopted it from the 
Klings, asin other Malay countries it is not generally used. 
It is sometimes made without sleeves, when it is called 
baskat fa bélengan. The éeju sedaria is a luose jacket with 
n small cellar, a row of numerous small buttons or knots of 
thread, wide sleeves with cuffs reaching to the knuckles, 
braided at all the edges, and embroidered, sometimes with silk 
or gold thread, on the breast and cuffs. This baju is also 
sometimes made sleeveless. The daju pindip nor barsingab 
is the name given to any of the open bajus when the borders 
are lined hg silk. 

The baju sadaria has a pocket, which the other bajus pro- 
perly want, but the Malacca Malays have pockets in all their 
jackets save the korong. A peculi:r kird uf pouch or purse, 
siméjiel, about a foot long and two inches broad with a slit 
in the middle, is much used, chiefly for conveying money and 
gold, by the Malays of Muar and Padang and by the Suma- 
tran people in the Peninsula, but occasionally also by other 
Malays. It has a loop at one end, and astring ending ina 
button at the other, by which it is fastened round the waist, 

The eluar, sarong and baju are the essemtial parts of the 
Malayan costume and common to all, When the sluar js 
worn, the sarong is generally shortened, so as to expose the 
ends of the sluar, At other times one side is tucked up 
and thrown over the right or left shoulder, leaving the other 
hanging on the opposite side to the knee,® or it is folded on 
the ies and left hanging down the back, in the fashion of a 
plaid or shawl.t Panghulus and other men of some station, 
assert their claims to respect by wearing it in a peculiar 
manner, that is gathered in folds at each side which are 
made to project, kain Aambang, when at one side only, 

mcho : » Inthe oméa béralun, which is ateait: 
fashion, the folds are made to stand out still more and in 
front, so as in walking to assume the billowy motion which the 
name indicates. When it is desired to have the arms and legs. 


» densethane 
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entirely disengaged, as on a journey, the sarong is gathered up 
and folded round the waist. It also enables the Malay to 
bathe so as to perform his ablutions effectually without any 
exposure of the person. A dry sarong is then thrown over 
the wet one which is dexterously slipt off without coming in 
contact with the other. The sarong is thus the most con- 
venient and convertible of all garments, forming, as occa- 
sion may require, dressing, bathing, or sleeping gown, kilt, 
plaid, shawl, girdle, and, as will appear, headdress. 

A general but not an essential article of dress is the bang- 
kong, a waist cloth or sash of cutton or silk, from Sto 14 
fect long, which is folded round the waist, the ends being 
erncealed. 

The head dress is a jusfar or kerchief about two fect to 
four feet broad, which is folded as asmall turban. In front 
above the brow itis folded neatly so as to have the appear- 
anceof afillet, the ends crossing and being adjusted and fastened 
be hind. One end is commonly left loose and lying over the 
crown of thehrad. In the palmy days of Malacca and Johore 
the same attention was probably given to the manner of 
wearing the kerchief which it still receives at some exis- 
ting Malay courts, such as that of Sin’, Few Malays in Ma- 
lacca and Singapore are now acquainted with these fashions, 
and it would perhaps be difficult to fin Malays, not im. 
mediate followers of the families of the Sultan and Ta- 
minggong, who could explain their names, The pangli- 
ma’s mode is called di/a mumbang juntéi krah, and is ge- 
nerally used by the Timauggong ‘Two corners are freed 
from the folds; one is brought forward and concealed bet- 
ween the fillet and the brow, and the other is made to pro- 
ject like a horn or tuft- When both horns are concealed 
it is called Alomysong buaga which is Tuanku Alli’s favor- 
ite mode, The guiong gua haa a single corner introduced 
between the fold and the forehead, and pulled down an inch 
or two over the brow. The gitong pideh has the loose end 
neatly arranged so aa to cover the head like a rumpled cloth 
cap. The /ang minyonysong angin has two projecting tufts 
and one of the ends hanging down behind towards one 
shoulder. The dayany pul ng pangil is the gitong pideh 
reversed so that the fillet is behind. All these modes require 
the kerchief to be starched, or rather stiffened with kanji, 
to give them full effect. Thescull cap, kopia or songke, is 
worn by some. The thick and stiff varieties are kopia 
Arab or alfia of silk, k. Surati of cotton. &. Batawi of gold 
thread, &. Bilabas with alternate stripes of different colours, 
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k. sudu sudu with a raised border behind, and k rofan made 
entirely of rattan. The thin kinds are the &. dlaaga similar 
in shape to the precedinz, and the & #ape £2pe which covers 
the whole head leaving only the face exposed. The & Bu- 
gis is thicker than these but soft, being made either of the 
pith of the risiim plant, or of tangsi from China. Both are 
dyed black, and the latter has a border of silver foil. The 
turban (sirban, firbda) is only worn by hajis and old persons, 

The sapulungan siri or siri handkere ief is held in the 
hand and sometimes thrown over the shoulder, In one 
corner, a simpo/an or gidib.ng siri or piece of cloth is tied 
which contairs afepa siri a small box holding siri, a small 
receptacle for tobacco generally made of pandan leaf, and the 
fampat kaporaa or pétaporana small brass cup, but often 
merely a leaf, containing moist lime. The sibe which is 
longer than the saputaugan, is worn on the shoulder by hajis, 
and occasionally by others. 

A kind of very small handkerchief or yellow cloth used by 
the attendants of kings is called éain wali, anda long one @. 
fampan. The salampei is a yellow handkerchief, sometimes 
ornamented with gold, which the great officers of state wear 
thrown over the shoulder, at royal feasts, burials &c. 

The chapal or kaug are sanilals used by the wealthier 
and more respectable men but unknown to the poorer. The 
chéini“la are an antique kind of slipper ouly worn by a few 
on days ceremony. 

With the exception to be mentioned, the only distinction 
between the dress of the higher and wealthier and the lower 
classes, consists in the difference of quality in the materials. 
The form of the different articles is the same for all, and has 
remained so from time immemorial. A Malay who now 
varied the form of any article, would be encountered by uni- 
versal astonishment and ridicule, 

The materials of dress vary according to the means and 
taste of the wearer, and there is no prejudice against the 
use of any kind of cloth whatever. The favorite sarong is 
the Bugis, which is stronger, finer and more expensive than 
the manufactures of other countries. It is always striped and 
according to different patterns, in both respects resembling 
the Scoich tartan. Itis not dyed but woven of threads of 
different colours The darker are preferred, and the most 
tastefully coloured is considered to be a mixture of a fine black 
and white, which is the most rare and expensive of all, from 
the difficulty of procuring a fine black colour. A sarong in 
which red predominates is the favorite dress of the great mass, 
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The sarong paleta? is the finest and thinnest of all the sarong 
cloths, and its colours are also the most beautiful. Its uze is 
principally confined to women. The ordinary material is cot- 
ton, but silk sarongs are common, although they are only 
worn on full dress days ‘They are very seldom worn by men. 
The most choice and expensive are made of cloth either 
wrought entirely of gold thread (songkel), or having it inwo- 
ven in stripes, flowers &c (béfabor) all over, or merely at one 
end (4éfapa/a ) Cotton cloth saronzs are sometimes adorned 
with flowers of gold leaf applied to them with gum (bepirada 
mas or filfipo). Sarongs manufactored in Europe are now 
extensively used from their cheapness, although they are 
very infeior in strength and beauty to those made in the 
Archipelago. The baju is commonly of white cotton cloth of 
various degrees of quality and texture. But coloured chinizes, 
black cloth &c are in much use. Those who can afford it 
wear bajusof woolen cloth, velvet and other fine materials on 
great days; and many of the young nobility whenever they ap- 
pear in public; their bajus are io frequently snbistiarad 
with gold thread or made of cloth of gold. Those worn by 
brides and bridegrooms, and on festive days by children, are 
sometimes ornamented with flowers made of solid gold, which, 
are sewed on (baju birpdkdnkdn mas or berbunga mas) 

In Malayan countries the use of certain kinds of cloth, 
either universally or within certain limits, is confined to the 
royal family, and prohibited, under severe penalties, to all 
others. The crime of wearing yellow cloth, unless with the 
express license of the Raja, is punishable with death. Within 
the precincts of the court it is unlawful to wear cloth of a fine 
texture, such as muslin, without a similar license, and the 
breach of the law subjects the wearer to a fine, or to have the 
cloth torn from his person and be driven out ignominiously.* 
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The Malay historian of Malacca relates that after Sultan Ma-~ 
haimad had embraced Islamism, he established many rules 
for maintaining the dignity of the Malacca court, and defining 
its ceremonies and usages. It was he who first made or- 
dinances respecting yellow things (kakuningan) prohibited. 
The people were not allowed to wear them, not even a hand- 
kerchief, nor were they allowed to make of this colour frin- 
ges to the hangings of a room, or large pillow cases, or mat- 
tresses, or any envelope, or any kind of manufactured article, 
or house ornaments, or any thing else whatever, save sarongs, 
bajus and dustars t 
Dats OF WOMEN. 


Th women, in addition to the sarong, wear a baja similar to 
the bajn ayit but reaching lower. This is much used by the 
Malays of Singapore. In Malacca the baju korong is worn. 
lt reaches to a little above the ankle. Its cuffs are fastened 
with buttons of gold and sometimes of diamonds. It is of 
black cotton cloth, but when in full dress this is exchanged for 
a silk one of which the colour varies. The daju jipun is 
generally made of chintz and is open in front. It is fastened 
over the breast by two and occasionally three brooches, &ro- 
sang, in the form and material of which the wearers shew their 
wealth and taste. They are generally of gold, one being round, 
with flowers embossed (bunga faufo) on the surface or cut in 
(Suaga pahat) the other, Arosang ali ati, shaped like the 
leaf of the afd off plant, and also adorned with flowers. In- 
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stead of the surface being wrought into flowers, it is sometimes 
studded with small diamonds, Breast pins are of rare, and 
asthe name /pdaspin) indicates of very modern, use. The 
undervest, or bodice not quilted, chodi, jodi, is‘an Indian article 
of dress very rarely used by Malay women. 

Pockets are not used by women, but some have, an the 
left side of the waist, an imitation on a small scale of the om- 
pou universally worn by Bugis men, and which is similar to 
the sporran t: the Scottish highlander. 

The head dress, or sa/endung, is a piece of coloured cloth, 
about nine feet long and three feet broad, folded on itself and 
thrown over the head and shoulders, two corners being drawn 
in front on one side to the shoulder and there held by the 
hand on that side, so as, when pulled tight over the face, to 
conceal it entirely, while the other hand is interposed on the 
other side between the face and the cloth, and constantly em- 
ployed in keeping it open, to the extent which the lady consi- 
ders proper. The young, when walking in a public place, 
leave only a sufficient opening for the eyes: the old are less 
scrupulous, and leave the greater part of the face exposed. A 
sarong is very often substituted for the salendang. 

Ladies shoes are unknown to proper Malayan habits, but 
in many places the Aasut kodo or slipper, often embruidered, 
is worn. 

The ornaments of the female dress, in addition to the 
brooches already mentioned, are the chucho or pacha sang- 
gol, or hair pins of gold, by which the hair is fastened when 
folded on the head in the shape of a shell, as it generally is. 
The head is usually globe, leaf, or flower shaped, but there 
sometimes risé from it anumber of spiral stalks of gold 
wire supporting flowers and leaves which tremble on the 
slightest motion of the head, whence this ornament is called 
chucho sanggol bégintar. Jewels are often set in the centres 
of the flowers. The folds of the hair are also sometimes stud- 
ded with golden nails, paku pakw or paku sanggel, the heads, 
which alone are visible, being neatly figured and the body be- 
ing generally of silver. In Naning the hair pin has a large 
head and is called c. kundai. The glossy black hair of the Ma- 
layan girl is sometimes further adorned by the bunga suniing, 
a thin zone of gold,two to three inches in length, support- 
ing a row of flowers similar to those of the chucho sanggal 
béginiar. | 

The éali pinding is a band or cincture, by which the sarong 
is fastened round the waist It is about two inches thick, made 
of cloth, silver, or gold, and fastened in front with the pinding, 
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sometimes, when of metal, made in links, and sometimes in 
one piece very fine and flexile 

The &raéy are small earrings of gold sometimes with a dia- 
mond setin them. A larger kind are called swdang ; when 
the krabu has several diamonds or other stones of one, £unang 
kunang satobun. Before marriage and the birth of the first 
child, anting anting or pendants of gold, called fawge when 
loop shaped and ecAinchin when ring shaped, are suspended 
from the krabu Solid pendants, or/e?, sometimes of diamonds, 
are worn by those who can afford them on great occasions, 
such as marriages. 

Four rings of gold are generally worn on the left hand, 
two on the little finger and two on the next These rings 
have sometimes diamends. Bracelets, gifang fangan or pi- 
tam, of gold are frequently but not generally worn ,and arm- 
lets, ponfo, are seldom seen save on the persons of brides. 
A handkerehief held in the hand completes the costume of 
the fair sex. 

At the toilet, combs, generally of Chinese manofacture 
and cocoanut oil, are the only articles used. Cosmetics are 
very rarely resorted to, save in the families of royal and no- 
ble persons, and although the men occasionally use rose wat- 
er, rose oil, chindana oil, majmo oil, &c. the women never do 
so. Flowers, such as the rose, milor, champaka, and ka- 
nalgga, are occasionally but very rarely worn in the hair. 
Their use is generally considered to denote an unbecoming 
manifestation of vanity or desire to attract attention. 


DRESS OF CHILDRESS, 


The dress of children is similar to that of their 
elders. Until the age of about five years they wear ths 
éarut.* Until this age the children of the poor in country 
 gacker often run about naked, the females having a small 

tart shaped plate of silver or gold, called chaping, fastened 
by a string where the sculptor, froma similar motive, some- 
times places aleaf. Little silver globules with grains inside, 
koronchong, are sometimes fastened by a string round the an- 
kles,| and make a tinkling sound when the children are in mo- 
tion. They are disused at the age of two or three years. 

On holidays and days of ceremony the children are gaily 
dressed. The boys wear little scull caps ornamented with 
pecan flowers, and the girls the fopia bérétor which 

angs down behind the £e/ur which is similar to the kopia. 

rom their necks are suspended by silken or velvet strings or 

* A large bandage, 
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ribbons, gold buttons, doko or broad pieces of gold with or- 
naments, those of the girls being crescent shaped, and those of 
the boys with an irre gular curved margin, tangkai, or amulets, 
small pieces of gold, square shaped for boys and crescent 
shaped for girls. The gimpe! are small round pieces of gold 
suspended by gold chains. Bracelets are worn, thin and flat 
for the girls and round for the boys. The kuku harimau (tigers 
claws) is a small piece of gold into which the points of two 
tigers claws are fixed, the ends being shod with gold. The 
mane are gold beads worn at the wrist. Earrings and pendants, 
and bangles or anklets, gilang kaki, of silver adornthe girls, 
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TOUR FROM SOURABAYA, THROUGH KEDIRI, BLITAR, AN- 
TANG, MALANG AND PASSURUAN, BACK TO SOURABAYA*® 


By Jowatuam Rico, Esq., Member of the Batevian Society gf Arts 
and Sciences. 


SRiNGAT is a long straggling village; hovels and patches 
of cultivation alternating for a paul or two along the road. 
Towards the north east end is a ridge of hills, about a paul 
long and a couple of hundred feet high, covered with trees, 
and which is a solitary elevation rising on the extensive plain. 
After passing Sringat you enter the coffee gardens, which 
continge nearly all the way to Blitar, excluding every other 
view from the traveller, the luxuriant dadap trees which are 

lanted for their shade, forming quite a forest on either hand, 
This monotony is broken at the 115 paul by the post station 
of Jati Lénger, which is the first place where we observed the 
teak tree since leaving Kediri. A few small stunted ones 
are growing wild here and evidently in a state of nature, 
their ae congeners having been cut down for useful pur- 
poses. The coffee gardens are again soon entered, and are 
found every where very clean, and in a healthy, thriving 
condition. The crop of the year had long been gathered, but 
here and there were people collecting the last ripened berries. 
Before noon we reached our destination and alighted at Ka- 
panjén, the hospitable abode of Mr Laup. Blitar, 120% pauls 
from Sourabaya, is of itself a place of no interest, not being 


* Continued from page 202. 
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even a large native village, though the chief place of the dis- 
trict. A few Chinamen are found, connected either with the 
Government farm, or duing a little peddling trade, The 
Kapanjén, (or residence of the Panji,) is so called, as a chief 
of this rank used to be stationed here in the days of nctive 
rule. The present controlleur living on the same ground, it 
still retains its former name. It is at one side of a kind of 
alun alan, on which plain is also the house of the Widono, and 
Government coffee store. Blitar, as before observed, is managed 
under a system of forbearance in the hope of encouraging the 
increase of population. The people pay no land rents so that 
the produce of their own paddy fields and other privale 
cultivation is untaxed, but in lieu of this they have to plant 
coffee for the Government for which they receive only /G} 
copper per picul, whilst in other districts /,10 is paid, and a 
few years ago f12 copper. Mr Laup, who has charge of the 
district, has been here since 1832 and appears well acquainted 
with his subjects. His fitness for this situation has obtained 
for him the distinction of controlleur of the third class, though 
not ene of the regular covenant servants, He is approaching 
fast the age of 60 though yet active and vivacious. Blitar 
belonged formerly to the Court of Solo and was a fief of the 
old Adipati prime minister. In days of old, one of the sons 
of the reigning prince was generally called Pangeran Blitar. 
The district now contains about 2,000 working men and in 
1546 they gathered in 6,000 pciuls of coffee, but part of this 
population is employed dragging timber to a saw mill, as will 
be mentioned hereafter. 

Anxious to see all that was worth visiting and having no 
time to lose, soon after breakfast Mr Laup procured horses 
for our carriage, and accompanied us to visit the ruined 
temple of Panataran There is a ve passable carriage road 
all the way, which terminates at a saad river clese to the tem- 
ple. The distance is 7 pauls, and a gradual ascent is made 
towards the foot of the Klut, in a north easterly direction 
from Blitar. The first paul of the way you pass through 
coffee gardens; these however, rarely extend above a few 
hundred feet on either side, and are meant to keep the road 
clear and deprive the numerous tigers of too easy an ambush. 
The greater part of the way however is forest, with hardly a 
hut to be seen, though the soil is black and rich, 

Alighting at the rivulet and ascending the opposite brow, 
you turn a corner and have the ruins of Panataran before you, 
surrounded by primitive forest. The principal building is 
the most easterly of the group of ruins, The general figure 
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of the base is a square nearly 50 feet each way, of which the 
outline is diversified with projecting balconies or retiring 
recesses. The building is solid and contains no interior 
apartment, yet may be considered as consisting of three 
stories, viz, the basement, and Ist and 2od or uppermost 
story. The construction is such that the first story is less in 
dimensions than the basement, in os much as there is a gallery 
or way all round the upper entablature of the basement, by 
which you can make the circuit of No. 1. So also No.2 or 
the uppermost compartment is less than No. 1, by the breadth 
of a similar surrounding gallery, as is the case with No. 1. 
The design is analogous to that of Boro Bucur, only there 
the edifice is reared around o hill as a nucelos, whereas here, 
on an imcomparably smaller scale, the whole is a mass of 
built op materials resting on the level ground. The height 
of the basement is about 8 feet from the ground, on this No. 
1 rises about 7 feet, and No. 2 again as much on that, making 
the total height of the temple about 22 feet. The front part 
of the temple faces west 30° north and has its back turned to 
the Klut mountain. The front part of the basement projecta 
more than any other part of the building and forms a roomy 
balcony in front of Nos. 1 and 2. To this balcony access is 
gained by two flights of narrow steps from the front, one 
near each angle of the building, so that turning right or left 
you stand before No. 1. The ascent to this is from oppo- 
site the centre of the balcony and thus up the middle of the 
edifice. A flight of 10 steps accomplishes this, and 10 more 
lead on, in the same straight line, to the sammit of the build- 
ing. The whole exterior of the edifice is composed of reatly 
hewn trachyte stone fitting close together without the inter- 
vention of mortar, and covered with a profusion of well 
executed sculpture, indicative of both the taste, the skill and 
the patience of the workmen. The ingenuity of the workman 
has been taxed not only in planning and executing the general 
contour of the edifice, with its balconies, entablatures, cornices 
and other architectural embellishments, but in ornamenting 
the same with a variety of apparently historical designs. 
Having noted on the spot the subjects of these representations, 
I will endeavour to convey some idea of them. Variety has 
been studied, and is distinctly manifest in the representations 
ethibited on the walla of the three steries. 

Round about the lower or basement story, the wall is 
parcelled out alternalely into square tablets and oval medal- 
lions. On the tablets are represented human beings mostly 
engaged in warlike operations, and in a posture of defence 
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or defiance. The weapons seen are bows, arrows, spears, 
swords, shields and clubs) The kris appears also in use, 
andis very clearly distinguished in the case of a man stabbing 
a prostrate foe; it is of the straight or unwavy kind and is 
repeated on other occasions. Sometimes Hanumans, or Ra- 
ma’s monkeys, occupy the place of human beings; they also 
are in various warlike attitudes, and armed with the above 
named weapons. Each medallion has leaf or branch work 
near the centre, and on either side is some animal or bird, 
the male and female of the species. These are executed with 
considerable spirit and taste, and form quite a gallery of natural 
histtry. The medallions are about a foot in diameter, and I 
noted that they exhibited the common cock and hen, peacocks, 
ducks, geese, parrots in variety, storks, the rhinoceros or toocan 
birds, owls, dows, squirrels, armadillos, rats, mangooses, goats, 
tigers, deer, the bull with the hump and cow, the banteng or 
wild cow without hump, buffaloes, hogs, horses, elephants, 
ruinoceroses, serpents or nagas, porcupines, Some small ani- 
mal! with large flabby ears and large round eyes, which I did not 
know, and several others, These are viewed from the ground. 
The greatest labour and care however, have been bestowed 
upon the sculpture which covers the walls of the first story 
No. I—and is seen from the gallery or passage which runs 
all round the top of the basement. The subject is evidently 
historical and two young distinguished personages, probably a 
king and his queen, appear to be the chief characters of this 
scenes ‘The execution of the sculpture is perhaps somewhat 
inferior to that of Boro Budur, and the figures of human 
beings are stiffer, but the horse is better represented here. 
The perspective in both is rude. I will endeavour to give a 
slight sketch of the representations as 1 saw them, proceeding 
round the edifice from the steps in front, the south, east an 

north sides, back again to the same steps. Honor and rever- 
ence are frequently done to the above mentioned personages, 
who are usually attended by two female figures, one carrying 
the siri or betel box, the other the spittoon, in either case 
held upon the shoulder The siri box is of royal capacity, 
and from its size and shape apparently meant to be of wood; 
the spittoon is of corresponding capacity, and such as the 
utensils of brass still in use. ‘The two personages are often 
seen riding in a carriage or car of a peculiar description, 
drawn by four borses yoked abreast, driven by the king who 
sits close at their tails, having his queen behind him, squat- 
ting on an elevated platform. The carriage rests on one pair 
of wheels, which are made like modern ones, with naves, 
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spokes and rim. The body ofthe chariot is very light and con- 
sists of a frame, with the principal seat, without any covering, 
over the axle; a lower seat is in front, for the driver, whose 
feet rest upon the insertion of the single pole, to which the 
horses are yoked. The prince and his princess are dressed 
much alike, only the man is distinguished by a graceful line 
of mustachio on his upper lip. They have ornamented head- 
dresses, whilst their attendants have the hair uncovered,combed 
smoothly back and sometimes tied in a knot behind; no hand- 
kerchief is ever seen. There is a battle in one place where a 
fallen hero is being run through the throat by a spear. ‘The 
bow and arrow is frequent, og also the spear and shields on 
the arm. Hard by is a warrior, wearing a tiara of Peruvian 
feathers, who has just pitched with his head to the ground 
in front of the whee of the carriage, from which he is falling, 
and which he has been driving. The agony of the features 
is well depicted; his wife, on the chief seat, is tumbling 
brckwards from the chariot, whilst the horses, having be- 
come ungovernable, are rearing and disentangling themselves 
from the yoke. The party appear to have been shot by the 
queen who is standing erect on another chariot a little in 
advance, and who has just discharged an arrow from the bow, 
which she still holds iu the attitude of discharging. Men 
are on horse-back, seated on saddles with high peaks like 
those of our cavalry, the saddles have large sey sche Ih are fixed 
on by bandages passing round the neck and under the tail. 
The tiaras of plames, resembling the Peruvian head dress, 
are frequent on the south side of the building, but all is peace 
here; Viviee are being led to yoke toa carriage, which is 
being pulled out from under a portal. Here are two high 
personages with a ¢risw/a or trident between them; an at- 
tendant is kneeling behind. Further on towards the east, 
there are many female figures wearing a kind of sarong, with 
the bare hair neatly combed back, apparently meant for 
royal attendants; they would answer for Javanese, even in 
features, except the nose which is sharper than what they 
usually possess. Near this isa holy man, with a flowing 
beard, receiving some present from a princess, who is squat- 
ling ona le or bali-bali, attended by two maid servants, 
kneeling at the side of the couch. The holy man stands 
upright and is followed by another similarly bearded, behind 
hore isa male attendant with bald or shaven head. There 
is represented the Lontar palm bearing fruit, and some other 
trees, amongst which apparently the mangga, also the cocoa- 
nut, with bunches of pendant fruit. Again a payong or stale 
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umbrella, put op ina cloth bag is held behind a preat man, 
whom a figure is supplicating with folded hands. Oa a bali- 
bali is seated an aged sage entreated by three figures with 
hands folded or crossed on the breast. These three have the 
hair done up in a style difering from any others on theboilding; 
it is in fillets or bands crossing each other at right angles, and 
looks somewhat like turbans ; their dress is otherwise a kind of 
sarong with the breast bare. Again horses are being led to be 
yoked to an empty chariot, the time of day being indicated by 
the sun rising from behind a clemp of trees, and a litt'e fur- 
ther on are the prince and his consort ev rante on the vehicle. 
Proceeding along, figures are seen with sharp features like 
Hindus, the hair combed back and tied in a knot behind, the 
noses are sharp and prominent with mustachios on the upper 
lip; the body above the waist is bare. Here the holy man with 
his bald headed attendant again occurs addressing the queen, 
Some sort of an execution is taking place on the north side of 
the building A personage, on horse back, with attendants, is 
4 haan by a kneeling figure with two women standing be- 
hind, next comes aman with aspear conducting two other 
women in apparent distress, followed by a man with a wadung 
or broad chopper stuck in a case which be holds in his lett 
hand, and beyond this is a figure in the act of stabbing the 
bearer of the siri box, wiih either a kris or a spear head. Re- 
turning to the west face, next the steps, is a venerable sage, 
represented as before with flowing broad, reviling a monster- 
man with fang teeth, burning, and perishing with anguish in 
flames of fire which are raging around him, and into which he 
appears to have been cast. Ravond there are monsters assaul- 
ting a hoary bearded figure apparent asleep on a couch. The 
elephant occurs in two places, in one without a load and next 
& horse that is ridden, elsewhere bearing itself a person on its 
back. We have now completed the circuit of the first story, 
the sculpture on which evidently represents a series of his- 
torical occurrences, but to what particular events they relate 
it appears quite impossible to say. They may perhaps be- 
long to the times in which the temple was built, and of which 
no record has been otherwise preserved. They are certainly 
not mythological, but represent simple human actions, with- 
out distortion or the interference of the Hindu deities with 
any of their Banpaening attributes. 

The walls of the upper story No 2 are ornamented in a 
way entirely different from those below. We no longer meet 
with the minutely traced figures of birds, animals or men, but 
bolder and Jarger figures form a more appropriate support to 
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the crown of the edifice. These are the figures of Griffins or 
Garuilas, facing on all sides away from the building, and on 
the top of their heads and tips of outspread wings bearing 
the entablature of the summit of the temple. A few of these 
occupy each of the four facades. 

The summit forms a flat square about 20 feet each way, 
but the centre part instead of being composed of hewn rock, 
hike all the exterior part of the edifice, is found occupied with 
brick work, nor has this been originally built up solid, en- 
compassing a square area in the midst. The trench is about 
4 feet deep, and it as well as the recesses are entirely built up 
of brick without apertures, inequalities or any other marks 
on the walls to indicate for what purpose it can have served. 
The centre compartment also entirely of brick, has been 
originally solid, but the middle has been quarried and broken 
aut the depth of 3 or 4 feet with crow bars in search of 
hidden treasure, and to this oor attendants pleaded guilty, but 
contessed that their labour had heen in vain, having found 
only some small object like a ram's horn. The trenches had 
been encumbered with earth, and cleared out by order of our 
friend Laup. 

To what religion, or whose peculiar worship has this temple 
been dedicated? There is nothing about it at present, to 
explain either of these questions. The ornamental sculpture 
nol being mythological forms no clue on this score. Budha 
himself is not seen, any more than any of the Hindu deities. 
An inference however,-may be drawn that the worship was 
Grahminical and not Budhistic from the circamstance that in 
the sculpture on the middle compartment, the holy man ad- 
dressing the queen on more than one occasion, wears his hair 
and a flowing beard which no priest or devotee of Budha 
would do. The Garudas set round the upper story are the 
distinguishirg fabulons birds of Vishnu, bat Dr. Horsfield, 
who visited the place in 1815 tells us, when speaking of the 
top of the temple, “Here the figure of Brama (the recha 
with four faces) is placed alone, of a workmanship and finish 
superlatively excellent." This statue has disappeared from 
the top of the temple, nor does it exist amongst those which 
are seen below; its fine workmanship has very likely caused 
it to be removed by some modern plundering vandal. It is 
said that the Hindus do not build temples to Brama, but if 
some of these people had colonised this part of Java, either 
allured by the fine rich country or driven out of India by 
internal wars, they may have wished to perpetuate the re- 
membrance of their chief deity by consecrating to him so 
elaborate an edifice, The word Panataran will admit of a 
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Sanscrit etymology which will lend some countenance to this 
idea. Natha means a master, a chief, a lord, Ayrya, a 
term of high re: pes of veneration, and applied to persons of 
high descent. These two terms, in Ceylon, are applied to 
Budha, bat as a hyperbolical designation might on Continental 
India be applied to Brama. Supposing this to be the case, 
with the Javanese idiomatic Pa before a word and an after, 
denoting the abode or situation of any thing, we should have 
Pa-natha-ayrya-an contracted for the sake of fe ers into 
Panataran, meaning “the abode of the lord, the holy one.” 
The roomy balcony on the top of the basement ator’, and in 
front of the steps which lead to the top of the temple, would 
have afforded an appropriate spot, at a respectful distance, 
from which to pay devotion to the sacred image above. 

Large trees of a foot or two in diameter are growing from 
different parts of the edifice, and having inserted their roots 
between the layers of stone, which they have forced asunder, 
threaten sooner or later to cause great destruction. ‘To fell 
the trees at once would perhaps only hasten the evil, but an 
attempt has been made at partial remedy by lopping off the 
branches and notching the stems, so as to let them die away 
by degrees. 

In front of the main building at a distance of about 40 or 
60 feet are several other buildings or their remains, so that 
there has originally been a group of which the one already 
described was the principal, and seated furthest within an 
enclosure, of which Horsfield says that it was “an extensive 
area of an oblong form, which was surrounded by an external 
wall of which the foundations can be traced throughout, and 
the whole was divided into three compartments.” I observed 
no trace of this compass wall, still itis not impossible that its 
foundations may exist, were the rank weeds and tangled 
bushes cleared away all round. Exactly in front of the steps 
which lead up the face of stories No. 1 and 2 of the muin 
temple, is a small square building of hewn stone, resembling 
both in size and structure those which form the lines of en- 
compassing temples at Chardi Sewu. It contains a central 
apartment, the roof of which consists of stones set like 
inverted steps, the walls are plain, and a pedestal still exists, 
but its occupant has gone: The back of this building is 
towards the main one, and ita door looks thus towards the 
west, so as to face people entering the area. The building is 
sound and et and above the door-way are seen some 
neatly chiselled characters in relief, apparently a date, of which 
notice will be taken by and bye. Distant a few yards to the 
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south of this, sw that the interval has formed a sort of cate- 
way or spproach to the main temple within, may be traced 
the remains of another building, which is however now 
occupied by the arched and spreading stem of a shady kiara 
or ficus tree. It appears to have been wholly constructed of 
brick. After scrambling up a heap of rubbish and ruins, 
overgrown with rank weeds, you descend, os it were, into the 
body of the tree, and which has been the body of the building, 
which the ficus has grown round, and holding in its treacher- 
ous grasp has disrupted by inserting its rootlets into the 
materials. The bricks, it was said, had been frequently 
carried away for modern purposes, but entangled in the roots 
both around and overhead, patches are still seen hanging. 
In front, or to the west of this, are two large images of Gate- 
Keepers, resembling those found at Chardi Sewu and Plansan; 
and further out than these, but somewhat in a hollow or on 
lower ground, are two similar statues, only much bigger. 
They are each cut out of a single block of rock, are in a half 
kneeling position, armed with a club, with prominent features, 
and hair hanging in ringlets on the shoulders: they are both 
standing on their pedestals, but somewhat inclined and about 
one-third buried in the earth. This has probably formed the 
outermost vestibule of the group of buildings, 

Returning towards the temple, on the left, are two oblong 
platforms elevated about three feet from the ground, built 
round with hewn stone, which in both cases are embellished with 
sculptore, machin the same style as on the main building, re- 
presenting human actions, with various fruit trees often intro- 
duced. Steps lead up to these at intervals, which appear to 
have formed the basements of halls of audience or assembly. 

3 there are no trace of walls having ever risen from the sides, 
it is probable that they were covered with roofs supported with 
pillars of wood, and may have served for cougregating together 
to perform religious ceremonies, or even have borne the dwel- 
lings of the priests in charge of the temple. The larger of the 
two platforms extends from near the small temple with inscrip- 
tion over the door, in a north east direction upwards of 50 fret ; 
the smaller one is to the west of this, and supposing the whole 
group to have been surrounded by a wall, they would be placed 
in the first area, on entering the enclosure, past the two gi- 
gantic gatekeepers, 

A little to the east of the larger platform, and a trifle nearer 
the main temple than that with the inscription over the door way, 
is another small isolated building, without however any interior 
cell or apartment, being solid. Jt is of hewn stone and rather 
dilapidated, also partially ornamented with sculpture, amongst 
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which the most worthy of remark is the representation of a 
plough at work, of the kind which is still used for working 
sawahs, or the wet rice lands. 

A few detached statues have been set up on end in front of 
the main temple, these however have been more or less vio- 
lently mutilated. Four, each about four feet in height, are 
standing in a row, and are of the same general design; two 
of these have Jost their heads entirely, whilst the two others 
have only had their faces broken away. ‘The reformers of 
old appear to have evinced their zeal, by disfiguring the 
faces of the images and not unfrequently by knocking off the 
heads altogether. These four each hold a gade or club in one 
hand, descending along the limb to the pedestal; on the 
opposite side each has a small female fizure reaching ap only 
as high as the hip. In the case of the two statues where the 
head remains, the hair is combed back smooth, and then 
bound round by a fillet, below which it hangs in ringlets on 
the shoulders. Snakes are coiled round the bodies by way of 
girdles, but no other distinguishing marks exist to point out 
whom they may be meant to represent. Their character 
appears to be that of warders or door-keepers, thouch of a 
different class from those gigantic ones which we above no- 
ticed as guarding the outer entrance. Near them is the 
roughly hewn figure of an unfinished image, which appears to 
be on a similar design and is of some size, probably so left, 
at the catastroplhy which desecrated the sanctity of the 
temple, and dispersed its votaries: this, however, is import- 
ant as showing that occasional additions were made to the 
embellishments of the place. For the convenience of visitors 
a pondoppo or shed has been built amongst the ruins, at each 
of the four corners of which is seen the statue of the watcher, 
or door keeper, the counterpart of the giants at the entrance, 
only in miniature. They are perfect and uninjured, and little 
more than a couple of feet in height. From Horsfield's des- 
cription they, in his time, appear to have served as porters to 
the entrances of the platforms above described. Near this 
pondoppo and at the south west angle of the main temple, is 
another small and thatched shed just large enough to give 
cover to a stone slab covered with inscriptions in ancient 
characters, bul so time-worn that it would be no easy matter 
to decipher the words were even the latter known. Horstfield 
seems to have brought this to light, as it is in all probability 
the one of which he speaks as follows—* In cleaning up part 
of the rabbish that surrounded the southern sides of this 
edifice, (the main temple) I was fortunate enough to discover 
4 mogument covered with an inscription of the usual size 
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and form; bot the characters have suffered much from 
time.” 

We have now taken a review of the whole of the group of 
ruins, which are still surrounded by a dense forest. and which 
may still conceal unknown treasures of art. The soil is rich and 
the Areca palm trees frequent in the thickets around. Only 
two small hovels exist at hand, located on the stream of water, 
which we crossed after leaving the carriage, but should po- 
pulation encrease sufficiently, they would soon be able to 
convert these softy undulating and rising grounds into fertile 
plains of cultivation. 

From the numerous traces of antiquity scattered over this 
part of the country, there can be no doubt that at some period 
it has supported both a numerous and intelligent race of 
people, but the remembrance of them bas melted into the 
dimness of remote ages, and now only a few vague names are 
preserved. Our attendants, at the bead of whom was the 

Vidono of the district, Kromo Laksono, informed us that 
Panataran was built by order of a chief called Kéndam Su- 
moro Dono, assisted by his yourger brother Kudo Chépoko, 
and they even mentioned, though with evident difidence, that 
these were the children of Dewa Kasuma. According to the 
most circumstantial of the accounts given by Raffles, this 
Déwa Kasuma appears to have flourished in the tenth century 
of the Christian era. -He sent his children to the continent 
of India to be instructed in the religion of Brama, from 
whence the eldest returned married to the daughter of one of 
the greatest princes of that country, and was attended by 
able artists of different professions and troops for a body 
ets These were the parents of the celebrated Panji. 

anji's father succeeded to the government of Janggala, but 
Kediri became the inheritance of another brother, whose 
beautiful daughter the princess Chandra Kirana (moon-beam) 
Panji subsequently married. | 

It has been above stated that the inscription of a date is 
seen over the doorway of the small detached stone chandi or 
temple, which only of all the group has an interior cell or 
chamber. This inscription is cut in relief as well as the 
edging round it, and flower-like ornament, at beginning and 
end.* 

It in all probability represents cither 1241 or 1281, a slight 
discrepancy of small import, in determining the antiquity of 

* The suthor bere gites a cory of the inscription, and with a view to deter- 
mine the date, compares it with alz other inseriptions which be elgo gives. 
We shall insert this portion of the paper with lithographs of the inacriptions as 
€ Bote—al the end, 
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the place. The era alladed to will be of course that used in 
Java, viz., that of Salivahana which is 73 years behind that of 
Christ. This is a comparatively modern date, and being 
only 120 years previous to the destruction of Majapahit, must 
belong to its palmiest day. It cannot, however, escape at- 
tention that this superb temple at Panataran, supposed to be 
of Brama, skilfully built of hewn rock, and embellished with 
well executed historical designs, far surpasses any of the re- 
mains of brick buildings found in the neighbourlood of the 
ancient capital of Majapahit ; in short that it evinces a higher 
knowledce of the arts, a greater influence of religious feeling, 
in order to have procured the unwearied exertions and labour 
of a people in rearing so elaborate an edifice. It must be 
remembered that this date is not found upon the main build- 
ing, where it is natural to suppose the founders would have 
placed it, had they been desirous thus to commemorate their 
undertaking. On the contrary it is placed upon a detached 
and subordinate small temple, of a style of architecture totally 
different, and varying from the other buildings here, in the 
circumstance of having an interior chamber. For what statue 
this chamber was designed, it is now impossible to say, os 
the occupant has disappeared. This Chandi itself is still 
very perfect, but being small and substantially built is cal- 
culated to endure for along time, so that it is impossible to 
draw any inference respecting its antiquity as compared with 
the main temple from the mere state of the materials, for 
though the latter often shows considerable dilapidation, this 
has been caused by its affording better hold for the roots of 
trees, which have hie the cause of disruption, whilst the 
chiseling of the sculpture remains yet so perfect. It however 
strikes me that this, as well as others of the subordinate 
buildings, have been introduced at various successive periods, 
and were probably the fruits of the pious labours of different 
monarchs or men of influence. The want of plan or unifor- 
mity in the distribution of the parts is further corroborative of 
this idea; the designers of the main temple had too much 
taste to have crowded together the other buildings in the way 
in which we now find them, nor is it likely that they would 
have housed over any other god, immediately in front of the 
feet of their own great Brama, standing in the open air. 
This inscribing of dates appears to have first come into 
fashion in the 3th century; none of the finest monuments of 
Java present any—there are none at Boro Budur, Prambanan 
nor Singo Sari, but several of 1200 and odd, have been found 
in Kediri on stone monuments or zodiacal cups, whilst in the 
following century they become very frequent amongst the 
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rude buildings of Suokuh. That occasional additions, or em- 
bellisliments were added not alone to this, but also to other 
temples, is evident from the half finished lion-watchers at 
Boro Budar, and it will be remembered that at Panataran, 
mention has been made above, of a rouglily hewn and un- 
finished figure being found within the area. 

Such edifices as Panataran, Singo Sari and many other 
works of art found at this end of the island, can hardly be 
attributed to the unaided exertions of the Javanese. The 
religion to which they belong is without doubt that of the 
continent of India, and most likely the Hindus were mainly 
instrumental in bringing them into existence, In early age 
the trade in spices was a good inducement to bring the Hin- 
dus to Java, and the intercourse was probably considerable. 
It must have been so when Dewa Kasuma ventured to send 
his children to India to be educated. They returned with 
numerous Hindu followers, and as their father shared out 
amongst them the sovereigaty of the east end of Java, itis 
probable that they and their immediate descendants emulated 
each other in embellishing their capitals and in earings religi- 
ots edifices, in which they would be guided and urged on by 
their foreign friends, To this period, therefore, I should be 
inclined to ascribe the date of the best and most scientific of 
those works, which would be in the 10th and 11th centuries of 
the christian era. Ata later period the Arabs began to mono- 
polise the trade, and the Hindus, subdued and humbled by the 
Mahometans at home, appear to have lost much of their an- 
cient energy and enterprise. 

The day was fast drawing to a close before we could tear 
ourselves away from this interesting spot. We returned 
along the road we had come, and as the evening was closing 
in, many large wild hogs bounced before the car , or 
the graceful peacock with magnificent tail moved slowly wut 
of the way of the horses : here would be plenty occupation for 
a sportsman. Before we got back to the neighbourhood of 
Blitar, the full moon was shining brightly, so instead of turn. 
ing to the right to ““Kapanjen” we continued our course down 
the incline, in the direction of the great river, to visit the 
government Saw mill at Gaprang. This mill, situated about 
24 pauls from Blitar and nearly four from the main river of 
Neujang, was put up, about the year 1830, by Mr William 
Stavers who at that time had a lease of the country. It is 
in just the same state in which he left it, aod though well 
enough for private enterprise, 17 years ago, when first erected 
in the neighbourhodd of plenty of teak forests, it is now, as 
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a government establishment, hardly worthy of mention. It 
consists of a small brick building just large enough to con- 
tain the Saw frames and scaffolding for the timber, which is 
brought up on an inclined plane; a small water wheel is the 
moving power, and two very old Javanese, brought by Mr. 
Stavers from about Samarang, the engineers who keep it at 
work. They are futher and son, the latter however, looking 
very little the junior of his gaunt sire. The population about 
Goprang are employed os Blandongs or wood-men, being 
exempted from other service. The teak timber in the neigh- 
bourhooed having long ago been all cut down, they have now 
to drag the trees from a great distance from beyond the Bali 
Agujang which alone is four miles distance. Beyond the river 
is the wild district of Ludoyo, where a good deal of timber still 
remains but where it becomes every year more difficult to 
obtain it, the most accessible being of course taken first. The 
people are paid one guilder copper per beam as a gratifica- 
tion on arrival atthe mill. We were informed that it was 
now impossible to supply government with timber of 69 feet 
length. The few logs which we say lying at the spot were 
only about 20 a 20 feet and quite green; the saw dust on the 
frames also was soft and wet, showing that no care is taken 
to collect and season it in the first instance. This object, 
however, could not be obtained, without a strict injunction of 
the chief government; under the present system, a depart- 
ment in want of timber, no sooner learns that there is store 
at Gopreng, than wet ordry, they get authorization to use 
it. Plantations of young teak trees have been made about 
Goprang, which are thriving very well but it will be many 
years before they will be fit forthe axe. The mill is now 
evidently badly situated, as the timber has to be brought 
from across the Agujang four pauls up the incline, there sawn 
and carried back to the same river to be transported subse- 
quently along it. A situation therefore somewhere nearer its 
course ought to be selected, and if the stock of timber in 
Lodoyo is sufficient, a more efficient piece of machinery 
might be put up. 

On our return, close to the village of Gaprang we were 
shown some antiquities hard by the road side, situated 
under a small open thatched shed. These consist of five or 
six objects, the principal of which are two figures now set 
on end and facing each other; they resemble in body and 
features, with goggle eyes and grinning mouth, the porters 
or watchmen so often found as guardians of the temples, 
They are, however, in this instance quite naked and present 
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a most indecent sight. One which is rather larger than 
the other, measures 34" feet from his trump on which he 
squats, tothetop of the head. In manu sinistra comprehend- 
at ingentem erectantem penem, which is 22 feet long and 
reaches nearly to his chin, having a diameter of six inches, 
and being thus out of all proportion with the size of the 
statue, His right hand is seen clicking up his right foot 
by the ancle, whist a leer of triumph is depicted upon the 
countenance. The copious hair of the head is combed back 
and hangs in a sort of queve between the shoulders. ‘To 
this figure the natives give the name of Kiai Géde Geaprany. 
The image opposite is somewhat smaller, being only 24 feet 
high ; is also squatting on his rump, with sear aie clasping 
a knee, the legs of which are stretched asunder, with the soles 
of the feet standing upon the pedestal. ‘i his figure is also 
quite naked, and has formerly borne an erect penis, which 
has reached to above the navel, it is now knocked off and 
has left a rough furrow along the belly to which it was 
attached. This circumstance has induced many people to 
consider this statue that of a female, This is, however, a 
mistaken idea; if the rough fracture may be a disputed mat- 
ter, the scrotum which still exists below on the pedestal 
must at once decide the sex, The countenance of this figure 
is expressive of surprise or dismay, apparently at finding 
the one opposite so much better gifted than itself. A third 
image is that of a porter, of the usual description, about 
which there is nothing indecent; it is four feet high, the 
face and features are very well executed and in a full state 
of preservation. A few other objects are in the shed but 
call for no particular remark. Mr Stavers says that Kiai 
Gédé Gaprang and his associates were found, where they 
now are, by some of his people, in search of large stones to 
be used about the erection of the saw mill; they were nearly 
covered with earth and had to be dug out. No ruins of 
buildings or temples have been discovered in the immediate 
neighbourhood to give a clue to what purposes these images 
may have been subservient. We did not view these remaits 
nor yet the saw mill by the light of the moon alone, but were 
attended by people bearing bambu flambeaux, which afforded 
the light of noon-day. It was past 8 o'clock before we cot 
back to Kapanjen, where after a hearty meal, we were glad 
to get to rest to prepare for the exertions of the following day. 
Some antiquities have been brought ther in front of the 
house of Kapanjén. The most remarkable of these is a large 
squatting monkey 2 fect high, He wears a chawat or 
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eloth round his loins, has a tail cocked up close along the 
back as far as the neck, wears a neeklace of twisted rope or 
rattan, from which is suspended an ornament which dangles 
on his breast; in his left hand he holds a round ball, the 
upper part wf which is broken off; the mouth is open and 
shows eye or dog teeth; there is a row of curls round the 
forehead passing behind the eara, but the head is otherwise 
smooth. There is also the figure of a peacock seen end on in 
front. The wings are spread out and the tail stands erect 
behind the head, with which it is in contact; the beak has 
been broken off, but the topping or crest is still perfsct. 
Two or three small nandis or bulls couchant are here, the 
largest of which, a couple of feet long, has lost both his 
hump and horns but is otherwise perfect. There is also a 
naga's head and a few others of less note. 

hough Blitar is still a wilderness, and a few years ago 
was even mor: desolate than at present, yet from the nu- 
mercus remains of buildingsand antiquities which it contains, 
there can be no doubt that at some former period it was the 
abude of a numerous and stirring population. Had they 
not, however, left these monuments behind them, their very 
existence might have hardly ever been suspected. From 
what remains, however, there can be no doubt that the 
Hindus were the prime movers in the civilization which 
then existed, and that those Hindus were of the Braminical 
persuasion, as is attested by the images left. From what 
part of India these people came, or what was the amount of 
political power which they possessed, it appears now 
impossible to say: whether that footing was gained in 
consequence of the connexion of the chilaves of Dewa Ka- 
suma with India, and thus that the strangers were admitted 
as friends and allies, or that the story is “ a fiction invented 
by national vanity, for the purpose of concealing from pos- 
terity the successful invasion of foreign adventurera”’—is a 
matter which I will not undertake to determine nor even 
speculate upon. That the influence of these strangers was 
considerable and exercised at an early period, is evident 
from their having given Sanscrit names to some of the most 
stupendous and conspicuous mountains of this part of the 
island, thereby assigning a local situation to many of the 
objects of Hindu mythology or romance. Thus we find 
mounts Arjon, Tndiokile, Yadeoowste, Semai, and Kawi on 
one range, whilst Bromo and Semero are within sight on 
another. In addition to the derivation, which has been 
altempted of Panataran, it may be worth while to notice, 
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that Sanscrit origins may be traced for Blitar and the two 
adjoining divisions of Ludogo and Senggoro, in the absence 
of any Javanese meaning attaching to the words. Sala and 
its derivitive Bali imply might, ability, courage, power. 
Bali was also a virtuous sovereign of Mahabeliputa, who 
was tricked out of the dominion he had obtained over earth 
and heavens, by Vishnu; yet in consequence of his great 
merit, he was left in the sovereignty of Patala or the infernal 
regions. Jtara signifies other, different, and Bala or Bali- 
itara, contractedinto Balitar—or Elitar would imply “another 
dominion,” which would be an appropriate name for the new 
settlement of adventurers who had failed in obtaining power 
in their own country or who having, in the vicissitudes of 
human affairs, been ejected from their rightful patrimony, 
would willingly compare their lot to that of a distinguished 
proreae of their fabulous history. Zuwddaka is a hunter 
from Lubdhaka; by changing the final and constructive fa 
into ya, we should have a noun signifying a ‘* hunting place,” 
which may have always been an appropriate name for the 
country between the Kali Ngujang and the south sea, as 
being badly supplied with water from the low calcareous 
rocks of the south coast, it could never be brought into the 
same state ‘of high cultivation as the lands of Blitar on the 
opposite side of the river, en) ying a copious supply from 
the lefty volcanoes of Kawi and Klut, and may have thus 
always afforded the means of enjoying the pleasures of the 
chase. Senggoro may have its origin in Sangaram or San- 
rama (the final m and ma are constructive) meaning a field 
of battle. Though I never heard of even a tradition which 
mentions any particular battle as fought here, still the sup- 
positirn is not wholly devoid of probability, as it is just in 
this part of the country, that traces exist of a brick wall, 
built from the flanks of the Kawi and terminating at the 
south sea after a course of upwards 20 miles. Such walls 
are not built till after frequent invasions and battles have 
suggested their necessity. This wall is known to the Java- 
nese by the name of Bofololo implying “ brick and mortar.” 
Ite foundations are said to be still visible in many places, 
but our route did not lay across its course. It may have 
served as a barrier between two states, the capital of one of 
which may have been Blitar and of the other Singo Sari. 
Supposing the lords of Blitar to have had a direct com- 
raunication with the continent of India, and the neighbouring 
state of Singo Sari either a rival or inimical, that intercourse 
must have been maintained by means of the ports of the 
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south const, and it so happens that not far to the westward 
of thia part of the country, some very convenient harbours 
are situated, as of Gemak, Segara Wedi, Sumbreng, Panggol, 
Segarolama, and still further west, the bay of Pachitan. 
The suitable position and conveniences of Panggol have 
within these few years recommended it to Government, who 
now collect produce there for direct shipment to Europe. 

On enquiring of the regent of Kediri, he distinctly and 
totally disavowed that the ancient capital of Daha had ever 
existed in this part of the country, its site he maintained to 
be the same as’ Prambanan, nor would he admit that the 
Hindus had ever established themselves at or about the 
present town of Kediri. Blitar, he exclaimed, was the place 
where the Hindus were established, as if anxious to insinuate 
that the place of his own patrimonial abode had never 
suffered from their invasions. 


[To be continued.] 
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Coarres VI. 


A tone period had not elapsed when R4jd Mérong Po- 
disat fell ill and died—and was laid according to the usage 
towards the remains of deceased princes of consequence and 
power. ‘The young prince and all his court were plunged 
in grief, and the sad tidings were communicated by letters 
to the two brothers and the sister of the former. ‘Then all 
the ministers and warriors of rank assembled to consult as 
to what should be the young Raji’s title. The prince deter- 
mined it should be Raja Sri Mahawings’ of Kedda.t 

This Raj4 became tired of living at the fort of Lankasuka 
because it was now far from the sea, Then he directed his 
four ministers to collect lime and shells in order to make a 
fort and ditch, further down, because that river (or the 
river) was broad, full and deep, and had an impetuous 
current. The Sri Maha Kaja Wangs, did not fail to go in 
person to look out fur u fit spot for a new station—and as a 
preliminary arrangement he constructed a temporary small 
palace at a spot named Srokam. At this time the Raja had 
an to him a son by the daughter of a Malazan Raja [no 
name,) Not long after this time a letter arrived from the 
Raja's elder brother from Siam. It was.accompauied by a 

reat many splendid and costly gifts It conveyed the 
intelligence that the Raja's elder brother, the Raja of the 
country of Siam, had got a son, who was very handsome and 
tall of stature, and that he was seven years of age. Sri 
Mahiwingsa was delighted to see all the gifts which arrived 
along with the letter, and he was only at a logs to send an 
adequate return. cite 

When the gifts and goods had been deposited in the 
palace, the Rajaé feasted the ambassadors; giving them 
abundance to eat and drink, and appointed a pleasant resi- 
dence for them. 

* Continued from page 181. 

+ It may be bere remarked that the Rajis took, and I believe are now 
allowed to take, soy Malsyan title they choose—thia conferring no degree of 
authority upon them. 


ti Wot. 
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One day when Sri Méhdéwangsd was holding his Court 
amidst his ministers and officers of state, he addressed the 
four ministers, requesting them to assemble all the gold and 
silver-amiths, the iron-smiths and the carpenters of the 
place. These artificers presented themselves before the 
prince and received his orders. But it was very difficult 
to please his highness, eo that it took several years before 
the present could be got ready. He even for a while delay- 
ed the building of his fort. There was at length prepared 
a golden tree, lading golden flowers, and also ove of silver 
with silver flowers. There were besides, a double pointed 
and barbed [@] spear adorned with red gold and ferrolled 
with silver,—a spear with a sharp slender point adorned 
with gold and silver, and a spear called “the flowered 
spear’ embossed with gold and silver, and Weapons and 
spears and shields complete for warriors, 
These were all approved of by his highness, and ordered to 
be sent for the amusement of his nephew, the son of the 
R4ja of Siam, and in order that the name of the donor 
should be exalted for the future. The gifta were given in 
charge to a mantri, with a train of one hundred men besides 
the Siamese envoys, and honorary dresses were bestowed on 
the whole. The R4ji further instructed the envoys to 
conrey to his elder brother his request, that should he have 
other children, he should not fail to apprize him of it, and 
that if he hiwself should happen to be dead, the custom 
should be kept up as regarded his descendants as evidence 
of mutual fraternal affection. Then all the ministers and 
envoys who were about to set out, made respectful obeisance 
and promised faithfully to repeat. his highness’ words to his 
brother the Réjé of Siam. So the party set out for the 
country of Siam and some time after reached it. It happen 
that the R4ja there was seated in a large assembly of his 
courtiers and state officera, and the young prince was also 

resent to witness the opening of the presents transmitted 
tom Keddé, The Raja was very much pleased with all of 
these, and at the play things which his brother had sent for 
his nephew the young prince. Then turning to the envoys 
who bad brought these, and the gold and silver flowers, he 
inquired respecting the welfare of his brother, and Kedda, 
and if the population of his country was large or other- 
wise. ‘lhe envoys replied in the mauner directed by their 
master. The Hdja of Siam was exceedingly pleased with 
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their replies, and laughed and smiled at the news. He then 
directed honorary dresses to be given to the envoys and 
mantris, and directed also that they should be hospitably 
entertained. The objects of the- mission having thus been 
accomplished, the Raja of Siam sent for the Kedda (envoys) 
ministers and told them to Hay to their weaateces< 4h I 
should have a son, or if my brother should have one, let the 
present custom of sending gifts be observed. Let our bro- 
ther make in such an event, similar gold and silver flowers 
with those now transmitted, and forward them to 5, 
because our son has been quite overjoyed at beholding such, 
and they will be capital play things for him. Since my 
son Saw these beautiful Pisa and cast his eyes on the 
arms ana appurtenances, he has felt no desire to return to 
or enter the palace.” ‘* Your highness’ instructions shall be 
fully and respectfully complied with, replied the Keddd 
envoys, but your servants wish to represent that it is pos- 
sible, for who can speak to the contrary, that Kedd4 and its 
Raji may at some future period be involved in difficulties. 
In such an event where can confidence he reposed ?—and 
from whence can succour be looked for, but in, and from 
your highness?" To this the R4jé of the country of Siam 
replied—* If = such event should happen to my brother 
or the country of Kedda, I will consider it as happening to 
myself. Day and night T will reflect un this; that what- 
ever is injurious to Kedda is also so to Simm, and that 
their interests are identical, mutual amity will exist for the 
future betwixt the two countries.” So the envoys returned 
to Kedda. ' 

The Raja of Kedda Sri Méhdwéngs4, was very much grati- 
fied by the report of his envoys on their return, and with 
the flattering speeches and letter of his brother, and he 
was greatly pleased with the gifts, goods and articles of 
dress brought for him. 

In this manner the Raji of Keddd continued to govern 
his country—and he busied himself about the buil ing of 
his fort and é, collecting lime and shells for the mason- 
ry work. He also sent gifts to his brother of Perak, and 
to his sister in Patani, and acquainted them that their elder 
brother the Raja of Siam had also got a son, for whom a 
suitable alliance by marriage was desirable, as he was old 
enough to become settled in life: [10] 

There was in the palace of Sri M&hSwéngsé a girl who, as 
before mentioned, was a grand child of the Girgassi Nang 
Meri, the panghulu or chief, and Raja over the tribe and 
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forces of the Girgassi. This girl, it will be remembered, was 
exceedingly graceful and beautiful, and had a light yellow 
complexion, and that on account of these gifts of person 
she had been detained in Keddi when Nang Meri escorted 
the Raja of Siem te his destination, Now it so happened, 
although unexpectedly, that the young prince, the son of the 
Réjé, became cnamoured of this girl, and wished to marry 
her. The Raji tried all he could to prevent the match, 
saying to his son that the girl belonged to a leg distinct 
tribe, and that no one could tell what might be the result, 
for observed his highness, “the children of such a marriage 
may inherit the propensities, and sensual desires of the 
Girgassi race, and thus ea! flesh without ccoking if.” But 
the prince was deafto all remonstrances, and married the 
girl against his father’s will. This disobedience of the 
prince so preyed upon the mind of the Raja, Sri Maha- 
wangsd, that he sickened and departed, [i. e. died] or 
vanished, and was /aid by his son, and ministers, and officers 
of state, with the solemnities befitting the obsequies of great 
Rajas. So the prince assumed the reins of Government, and 
ri Kedda, following in the steps of his deceased royal 
father. 

About this time some one came unexpectedly [to the 
Raji] and gave information that there was downwards or 
seawarde a small stream called Sungei Mas, which commu- 
nicated with the sea; where the land and situation were 
both excellent. His highness went to examine the spot and 
approved of it, for the site of a fort and residence, and he 
and his chiefa passed up and down with this infention. 
Now it happened at this period that his highness had a son 
by his princess, the grand child of the Girgassi. The child 
was of an uncommon size to the beholders, His highness 
was delighted, and after appointing the necessary attendants 
from amongst the families of his chiefs, he named his son 
Haja Maha Prit Durya; and afterwards brought him up 

rreeably to the usages of great Rajas towards their children. 
This young prince from month to month, and from year to 
year, increased in stature. Now the Raja was «till bent on 
erecting the fort and palace at Sungei Mas. [11] 

NOTES. 


(10) Weare here informed by our annalist that Raja Marong Pho 
di Sat was loid or buried, Alihough, as I shall have occasion bere- 
after to shew, the people of KRedd& were at this period worshippers 
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both of Buddha and of Siva, it must still appear that cremation was 
not practised, The word simpan or to lay, is the word weed by 
Malays when describing the burial of men of high rank. Within 
what were once the precincts of the Hinda temples, I have indeed 
found indubitable marks of the practice of burning the dead, but I 
apprehend that these were the ashes of priests and persons who had 
come from India to setthe, or zealous native follower of whe priests. 
I was fortunate enough to find during one of my excursions near 
Gunoong Jerrai, several ruins of ancient tombs where bodies were 
inferred, avd from the size and materials of these tombs, of which 
the ruins were sufficient to enable me to form a judgment, I con- 
clude they may be the mausoleums of some of the Rajas named by 
our annalist, especially as the sites correspond very closely with 
those he describes, and were e:ected in the vicinity of temples now 
inruin. These tombs had been built so close to Sivaic temples that 
they must have been erected before the introdection of Islamism. 
The Malays who were along with me expressed their opinion, 
founded on certain anatomical appearances which I cannot at pre- 
sent describe, that the occupants of these tombs were not of the 
Malayan race, but were most likely klings. 

The Rajas of Kedd& seem to have heen given to locomotion. 
Almost every reign was followed by & change in the seat of zorern- 
ment. This will help to account for the want of solidity in their 
forts. These, if we may judge from the existing ruins, were 
generally of mud—and where bricks aod stones were used, these 
were built up without any other cement than a tenacious clay, 
The means of the firet Rajas, the earlier ones at least, were doubt- 
less rather scanty; and all their superfluous money appears to 
have been lavished on religious edifices—whicn last, in so far os 
I have been able to trace them, were of a simple form, and of 
moderate size, with hardly any sculpture to render them imposing. 
We have preparations for pe shells for lime frequently 
noticed—but I have not found any lime in any of the ruins which 
I have excavaled, comprising all that were of any note. Coral 
shella are the chief materials from which lime is now made in 
Kedda and Pinang for architectural purposes, although limestone 
abounds at no great distance—mounds of shells were found by me 
near these sites—but probably it was found too expensive to use 
brick and mortar, The Rajis, it should seem, effected their pur- 
poses in those times, as they now do, by forced labor. No subject 
dared then nor can he now venture to raise a stone edifice in 
Keddaé, Thus the rains of the ae jer town would consist entirely 
of those of religious buildings—and perhaps a very few public ones, 

The first move is noticed as having been made down fhe river 
(oear the Muda) from Lankasoka—leaving us to infor that the 
Jatter and original site could not have been far from that river. 
“ Lankasuka was at some distance from the sea” meaning by the 
course of the river—because in a disect line it must have been 
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close to the sea —unless a previous removal of the capital under the 
former name had taken place. But such is oot stated to have 
been tle case. 

‘The river is described also as being very tortuous, and as having 
high banks, fea'ures appertaining to it at the present day. Owing 
to the last peculiarity the country is subject to inundations, the 
slone being from the bauks. . ‘ | 

Traces of the wall of the fort of Srokam atill exist, ahewing that 
it was partly erected with the laterite found close at hand, and 
lining the north bank of the river. | 

The mention of drink in the feasts shews that fermented liquor 
or ardent spirits formed a part of them. In respect to artificers, 
enough has been found by me to evince a fair degree of proEcien- 
cy in the working up of iron. The articlea composed of other 
metals, chiefy bronze, appear to me to have been maoufactured 
in India—and perhaps some of them by Siamese, 

The annulist tries to substitute the words * play things” instead 
of tributary gifts; in order to get rid of an unpleasant cooviction ; 
for gold and silver flowers are at the present day the accustomed 
marks of vassalage and subjection, which the court of Siam exacts 
from its distant provinces, The value of these is very indefinite. 
It may range from thcee thousand to ten thousand dollars, 

There were no reciprocal gilts betwixt the Rajé of Keddé and 
his eon and rita ra respectively of Perak and Patani—because, 
as we may infer, he had no necessity for appeasing them, 

There is no mention either, of the decease of the three heads of 
the colonies thos sent forth. 

[!1] Young Malayan princes emancipate themselves at an early 
age from pareotal authority, paying however at the same time a 
due respect to their parents. They are generally reckless spend- 
thrifia. Indeed in these days of the decline of the Malayan power, 
it is a rare thing to find a rich Malay under the rank of a Raja, 
while the richest of the Rajas, would be reckoned very poor wee 
he an Indian one. 

In the text it will be seen that our author has fallen into another 
slight inconsistency, for if the Raja really held the belief that the 
Girgassi were evil sjirita, how could he have taken the girl into his 
family. He is very prolix and tautological in his accounts of 
royal births, I have omitted all such repetitions. 

Sungei Mas was exolored by me. It is a small stream falling 
into the old channel of the Muda river. The appearance of bricks 
scattered about, tends to corroborate our author's account of it. I 
excavated the ruins of a brick building without finding any thing 
to indicate its original use = The Raéjd however did not finish his 
intended baildings at Sungei Mas as will appear afterwards. 
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Coarten VII. 

His highness set about building the fort and palace at 
Sungei Mas But while so engaged he was suddenly seized 
with an illness which soon proved fatal. He was succeeded 
by his son Wong Maha Prit Durya—and the government 
was carried on by him and his ministers, and other officers 
agreeably to royal usages. The new Raji did not approve of 
the spot which bad been selected at Sungei Mas, for a fort. 

His highness was wicked and mischievous, and gave him- 
self up almost entirely to jungle sports; and passing up and 
down the river in search of some favorable spot’ for the 
formation ef a fort and palace, and anew town or settlement 
for his people. It was not long before he pitched upon a 
spot below the river district, and so near to the sea that the 
noise of the waves beating on the shore could be distinctly 
heard there. But the qualla or embouchure [of some stream 
our author seems to mean] which was in the sea there, was 
at some distance from the spot selected, although fish could 
be conveyed up to the latter in afresh state. Here at length 
the new settlement or seat of government was established 
with a fort and palace and town. 

It was agreed upon in consultation betwixt the Raja and 
his four ministers, and other chiefs, that a deputation should 
be sent to Acheh, in order to obtain hewn stones, carved 
with flowered patterns, to be used in the construction of the 
fort, for Acheh was oa celebrated place for its numerous stone 
cutters and gravers. Envoys were accordingly selected by 
the four ministers and embarked on board a pralu, in which 
was an assortment of merchandize, and also some presents. 
These chiefs prepared the letter for the Raja of Acheh by 
order of Maha Prit Durya. In this the prince of that 
country was requested to accept of the gifts and complimen- 
tary presents, and to send back a supply of rare and well 
carved stones of the kind required; adding that the price 
Was fo consideration in the present instance. 

Now this Raja Prit Durya was very ambitious to have his 
fort adorned with rare s/ones and érifliant mirrors. But 
his tyranny became daily more grievous. He lieeded no one 
but imprisoned and put in chains whoever fell under lis 
displeasure. 

The Raja called his fort Kota Aur (i.e. the fort of the varie- 
gated bambu) bevause the vicinity afforded forests of that tree. 

The Raja then mounted his elephant one day and accompa- 
nied by all his court set out on a tour of inspection of the 
coast along the main land. He wished to see the islands 
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lying off the shore, and the large extent of land which had 
already been left by the recession of the sea. His followers 
found many wild fruits which they ate | ee 

Pulo Srai had by this time become part of the main land 
and was called Gunong Jerrei. Pulo Jumbool also had be- 
come attached to the main shore, and was then some way 
inland, and it got the name of Bukit Jumbool. There was 
also Pulo Giryang nearly in the middle, and also Pulo Tun- 
jong both of which had been annexed to the main land, also 
by the receding of the sea, and lay some distanc® inland. 
His higMess proceeded round Gunong Jerrai straight to the 
main land, 

In the meanwhile the elephant Kamala Jauhari arrived 
from Patani, bringing with her a young one of great size, and 
amidst the large concourse of people who surrounded the 
Rij, she was recognized hy one of the old ministers. “ My liege, 
said be, addressing his highness the R44,” here is the super= 
naturally gifted elephant, of old called Kamala Jauhari, come 
from Patani.” His hiciiness waved bis hand, and alighted 
from his elephant. When Kamala Jauhari and her young 
elephant saw this action of the Raja, then they raised their 
trunks above their heads and came running into the presence 
of the Raja, and made obeisance just as if they had been men. 
His highness patted them on their heads and trunks, saying, 
“oh Kamala Jauhari! when did you arrive from the Patani 
country.” ‘The sensible animal on hearing this question tonk 
up a leaf of a tree and breaking it into two pieces gave them 
to the Raja, implying thereby that she had arrived just half 
a day back from that moment. Now in those days no animal 
could be found possessed of the gift of speech, so the elephant 
adopted signs. [The Mahometans believe that animals once 
on a time could speak.] So his highness named the younger 
elephant Pudang Hari, upon which it nodded its head in 
assent. 

The R4ja then bid Kamala Jauhari convey him into the 
forest in quest of fruits. So on they went followed by the 
whole cavalcade, shouting, and hunting all kinds of game. 
What oombers of animals were hunted by the Réjé and 
caught by the aid of the two Patani elephants, and what 
quantities of the flesh were dried, besides what were con- 
sumed on the spot, when the party halted forthe night. The 
ponds and pools afforded plenty of fish too, for sport, and for 
curing. The whole multitude was loaded with game; and 
the elephants, what quantities of dried meat and fruit did 
they not carry away? After ten days had been spent in this 
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manner, the Rajé retarned to his hall and palace, on the ele- 
pliant Jauhari. The came and fruits et es dried fish on the 
elephants were then deposited in the palace. His highness 
next directed the female attendants to bring out plenty of 
dishes of rice and fried fruits, and preserves, for the two 
elephants. After this they went away straicht to Gunong 
Jerrai, and they caused the Raji and his four ministers to 
dream that they, the two elephants, would be found either at 
that mountain or at Patani, and that should the Naja or bis 
Ministers require them they must burn incense anid fragrant 
gums, and offer sinto and lime juice, and invoke the names of 
the two elephants, [12] 


NOTES. 


[12] The following observations may serve to illustrate the fore« 
going paragraphs: | | 

The expedition to Achin appears to have been the first one 
undertaken from Kedda. I have found in various directions seulp= 
tured stones of the kind now worked in Achin. Lut the quantity 
imported in one or (wo sma!l prahus must have been very Insiznie 
ficant, and I sappose therefore that these stones were only intended 
to embellish porticos, or to be uscd as canitals or bares to pillare 
of ordinary architecture, Theetore is called by our author © hill 
rock.” The sla's I have found consist of giauite, sand stone and 
clay and chlorite slute. 

The outlines of Raja Bersiyong’s fort are still to be traced on the 
north bank of the Muda nver, and I many years ago excavated 
several mounds scaltered wear the opposite bank, in the Br.tuh 
territory, and found them to be the ruins of tem.les dedicated to 
the Buddhist and Uidoa worship combined, although [ suspect 
Siva was he'd the most honosed shrine. I have followed the tract of 
the Raja tw his excoision round Gunong Jere, and the appearance 
of the country verifies the description given. The foresta here 
abound in flowering trees, many of which bear edible fruits, and 
game is plentiful. But ve ison is the Hesh generally most prized 
by the Mulays asgame, — [t is dried in the aun as here desciived, 
and sold in the buzars, Dried buffilo flesh and aalied ducks’ egos 
form still a part of the exports from Kedéaé. I have appended a 
sketch to shew what I apprehend to have been the extent of couolry 
occupied by the Hindu Rajas. 

The account of Kota Aur is quite correct. By the sinuosities 
of the Muda river, then called “the river,” the distance of the sea 
must have been a pull of perhaps three houra, while in a direct line 
the sea could and now can be reached in leas than an hour. 
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Tt must not be forgotten that all this while the inhabitants 
of Kedda were seized, put in chains, or imprisoned, at the 
caprice of the Raja. The four ministers were exceedingly 
vexed at these manifestations of the Raja's disposition, for he 
had become very violent in his temper, and disdained to 
follow the wise councils, and system of ruling, of his ancestors. 

Now his highness had married a lady, the daughter of a 
Maiayan Raja {still no name.} She was handsome, and 
moreover much liked, so that all those who had complaints 
to make preferred them to her. The mantris were also much 
attached to her; and sent their wives and children to visit 
ler, to try and persuade her husband the Raja to have more 
forbearance towards his subjects. 

At this time the prabu returned from Acheh bringing va- 
rious kinds of cut, and carved stones, for the building of the 
fort. ‘These stones were of mountain rock. So the men 
worked on. 

One day while his highness was holding his Court, he 
requested an old minister to approach his person, when he 
thus addressed him," I pray you, my lord, to iuspect my teeth 
for I feel an irritation in the places of the two side teeth [a] 
like the symptoms of tooth cutting." The old mantri (laconi- 
cally) replied. “ Tusks, your highness.” “ How can that be, 
said the latter laughing; if these are to be tusks, why did 
they not appear along with my other teeth when I was young.” 
But, said another minister, if your highness will permit me, 
pray what food does your highness most approve of 7? Aman 

aha Prit Durya laughed and rejoined “ As to my meals 
eat a stew or curry of leechek,” that is a dish of the stalts of 

eens stewed and curried down with their leaves. “ Your 
highness, observed the minister, would find advantage in leav- 
ing off eating this dish of greens; as they are apt, if used 
frequently, to produce worms in the teeth” “This may all be 
very well my lord, but I have been used to this kind of dish 
from my youth upwards, and cannot now give it up.” 

Then all held their tongues, but each one of the assembly 
was now aware that the tusks of the Raji had appeared. So 
they called him the Raja Bersiyong or Bi-siyong, or the 
fusked Radja. Raja Bersiyong continued daily to attend the 
workmen at his fort until the sun was high, when he took 
the bath and then went to his breakfast. It happened one 
day that his highness’s cook was reparing the accustomed 
dish of curried greens for his breakfast. In this process she 

[#] Gigi manis,"'—I interpret this “caning teeth." 
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accidentally cut her finger, but in tying the slight wound 
quickly up, she did not perceive any blood. So she put all 
the condiments into the pot with the greens, and set the latter 
on the fire. While stirring the curry it happened that a 
single roe: of blood fell unintentionally from her finger into 
the pot. ven had she desired to cook another dish, she had 
no time for it, because the Raja was ready to eat his break- 
fast. So she harriedly put the dish of greens into the bicha- 
ua or tray and sent it up to Raéjé Bisiyong, who partook of 
the rice and the curried or stewed greens; and mixed his 
rice with the liquid portion of the curry. His highness 
relished this dish exceedingly, as it was sweeter and more sa- 
vory than any that had previously been prepared for him. So 
after he had finished the whole, washed his hands, and eaten 
betel, he drew his sword and exclaimed, “where is the cook who 
dressed the curry"? When the cook came before him, he 
enjoined Aer to faithfully tell him with what condiments she 
had seasoned the curry he had just eaten, so as to make it so 
superior to all her previous culinary performances, for added 
his highness, “if you do not fully acquaint me, you die instantly 
by the edge of this sword.” The cook who was a woman, 
reflected in ber mind, that death would be certain whether she 
told the truth or not, and that it would be best to speak the 
truth at once; which she accordingly did, throwing herself 
on the Raéjas mercy. His highness thereupon sheathed his 
sabre, and said to the cook—* Well if this be the case, it is all 
right.” He then rose and proceeded to the audience hall, and 
called aloud, “where is the captain (panghalu) of the life- 
guards? When the captain arrived, his highness said to hom— 
“Is the person under my sentence for empalement for this day 
still unexecuted.” The other replied in the affirmative. Then 
said the Rajé, “take this cup, and after filling it with his blood, 
bring it back quickly to me.” The guards-man did as com- 
manded, the man was executed by him, and the cup of blood 
was delivered to his highness. No sooner had he got the 
cup into his hand than he went to the kitchen, and ordered 
the cook to dress a dish of curried greens or spinach without 
delay. When the whole had been about balf prepared on the 
fire, the R4ja came close up himself, and asked the cook 
what quantity of blood she had dropped from her finger into 
the former dish. She replied about a drop. So he increased 
the quantity to three drops which he put into the pot, and 
then returned to his dining room. He enjoyed this second 
dish far more than the preceding one. Accordingly on the 
morrow he had another person executed, and got a curry 
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made of his heart and blood, and he directed the blood to be 
poured out and a sauce to be made of it. 

The Raja found oll this a great improvement to the relish 
af his meals, and so it became his daily custom to have such 
dishes served up to him. All other food he loathed, and he 
went on until he had fairly cleared his jail, and absorbed all 
the out of jail prisoners who were in chainy or in the stocks. 
It mattered not to Raja Bersiyong, whether the delinquen- 
cies of these men were trifling or of magnitude, all of them 
were sacrificed to his horrid gluttony. But he had no inten- 
tion to stop here, after he had thus exhausted his stock of 
crimina's, he had some person seized daily to supply his meals, 
It soon however become known to all, that the Raja had 
become an eater of human hearts and blood, and the prime 
ministers became sadly affected when crowds of people came 
to complain to them. Here one had lost a father, there a 
sister or a wife or other near relative, whose flesh, hearts and 
blood, Raja Bersiyong had devoured, . | 

There was a man named Gumpar of Sri Gunong Ledang 
hill, a consummate villain. He was versed in all kinds of 
knowledge, good and bad; and his body was impervious to 
steel. Now this fellow being confident of his own skill per- 
mitted himself to be seized by the Raja's people. 

On account of his thus putting himself in the way of being 
seized, people thought that he bad slain a man; he was for the 
supposed offence carried before the Raja, who no sooner 
belield bim than he rushed down with his drawn sword in his 
hand, and ordered him to be killed. Gumpar exclaimed— 
“This Raja does not justly examine into cases, but sits 
quietly down and orders people to be slain.” 
| The Ra being enraged at this speech, approached Gum- 
par, sword in hand, to cut him down. “Is Raja Birsiyong 
mad, that he wishes to inflict punishment before he has ex- 
amined the charge against me?” said G umpar. 

When the Raji heard these expressions, made as if with 
the intent to provoke him to eat men’s hearts and blood, his 
sword descended swiftly on the body of Gumpar cutting 
away all the fastenings which held him, but without inflicting 
any wound on his person. CGumpar laughed and said, “ your 
highness will have a full feast to-day on my heart and blood, 
will you?” Quickly then did Bersiyong cut again at Gumpar, 
but he missed him. Then he cut and slashed away, bot 
Gumpar smiled and remained unhurt and immoveable. The 
Rijé called out then to all his people to slay the man. So 
they came and stabbed and cut at Gampar with all kinds of 
weapons, but made no impression upon his person, “ Sce said 
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Gumpar laughing, this mad Raj trying to get my heart and 
blood, but cannot succeed ! netane: We may get the heart and 
blood cf some beast instead.” 

The Raji not listening to this language, again tried to kill 
Gumpar with a spear, and all his people assisted in thrusting 
and cutting at him; there was a great hubbub, and people 
outside of the fort were astonished to learn that there was 
amoking within it. Gumpar was hard pressed, but he now 
turned his body a little and assumed the shape of a boar of 
immense size and having prodigious tushes, and rashed with 
speed betwixt the legs of R&jd Bersiyong, who was thus rolled 
over, and whose spear was broken, and its head snapped off 
in two. But that huge boar was not wounded. The boar 
again ran straight at the Raji, who however did not receive 
any wound, his clothes only being torn anid scattered. So 
Bersiyong snatched lis sword once more to try his strength, 
for he cared not for his own person, and hundreds came to 
his assistance. The boar feeling himself rather getiing the 
worst of it, suddenly stirred and shook his head and body, and 
became a fearful tiddong ailla or hooded snake, the girth of 
which was that of a cocoanut tree, whose tongue was lolling 
out, and whose eyes were large as cymbals. 

The people amazed, dispersed, only a few daring persons 
remained and beat the suake. Men again assembled in 
greater numbers with loud shouts and noise to destroy the 
snake. The latter porsued the Raji who tought for shelter 
behind a tree. And now arrived the four ministers with the 
government officers and numbers of attendants ; who drawing 
their swords entered the fort to arrest the tumult. The 
snake did not like this accession to his opponents, so he con- 
verted himself into a very fierce royal tiger of great size and 
length, and then roared tremenduously hike thunder, or the 
noise of the day of judgment, nothing in reality could be 
louder, while it was also mixed with the cries of men. So the 
crowd dispersed. 

‘The four mantris hereupon presented their blunderbusses [4] 
et the body of the tiger, which although it was not wounded, 
felt very much pained, and all the balls glanced off his person. 
This attack made the tiger seek safety in flight. Having 
sprung towards the fort-gate and got safely out, he escaped 
to the forest without being seriously injured. [14] 

The four chiefs having thus by one discharge each, driven 
off the tiger, proceeded towards the hall of i to see if 


[4] Of course this is an embellishment of the historian as the blunderbuss 
Was not koown to the Malays until the advent of the Portuguese. 
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there was any one else fighting, and on their way they found 
the Raja concealed and destitute of clothes behind the tree. 
They gave him part of their dresses and escorted him into 
the audience hall. Here they bad all the broken arms col- 
lected, and here they learned the cause of the uproar, and the 
real conduct of the Raid, and his horrid propensity to eat the 
hearts and blood of his subjects, whether they were criminals 
or innocent persons, and that he had quite abandoned himself 
to this authropophagiam. 

The four ministers having consulted amongst themselves, 
proceeded one night into the Rajé’'s presence, who just come 
out to hold his court. These ministers thus spoke—* May it 
please your highness to cease from slaying your subjects in 
this manner. e have constant and lood complaints from 
mothers and fathers, brothers and sisters, of your cruel be- 
haviour.” “ My lords, I desire that you will not again address 
me on this subject. I am resolved to continue executions as 
hitherto.” “If this be your majesty's sentiments, then it is 
plain that some time hereafter our own families and descendants 
will be sacrificed. When your highness shall have driven all 
the strangers out of Kedda, and the ryots shall have sought 
safety in other countries, where then, may we ask your high- 
ness, will you find people to attend you and obey your be- 
hests? Where we ask, after you shall have eaten the flesh, 
hearts and blood of the remnant that may have not escaped ?” 
“If replied the Réjé, it should thas come to pass and that I 
shall be left alone, what can I say then, but that I must pa- 
or continue alone. If I cannot find people to kill, then 
I will leave off the custom you complain against.” “If your 
highness determines thus to persist in opposing us four, we 
have no course open, but to oppose and resist your highness, 
for no such practice as that of eating the flesh, hearts and 
blood of men, was ever heard of from the days of your 
Jorefathers up to your highness's reign.” 

“Well, my lords, if it is your intention to attack and try to 
kill me, then we shall resist you to the utmost of our power.” 
The four chiefs hereupon descended from the audience hall; 
and while so doing said to his highness—* We advise your 
highness to strengthen the defences of the fort and ditch, for 
we will certainly attack you, and this be assured will we do 
without fail.” Raja Bersiyong now entered his palace anid 
acquainted his wife and concubines, and all the inmates and 
persons present, with the intended attack of the ministers and 
the alleged cause for it, He also directed all bis officers who 
were in the fort to have the guns ready on the ramparts, and 
to bring forth and place in readiness all the other arms; and 
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he especially directed that the fowr angles of the fort should 
be well manned. Now there were in the fort only about five 
hundred of the Rajd’s slaves, servants, and dependants, all. 
ready armed, upon whom he could repose confidence. So he 
stood prepared to meet the attack. 

When the four mantris had reached their houses, they or- 
dered that on the morrow all the able bodied ryots should be 
assembled from both the upper and lower districts on the 
river, The Gundang Raya, a great drum, was also beaten, 
such being the signal for the people to collect with arms in 
their hands. The order was promptly obeyed, because the 
people individually hated the Réjé for his tyranny and can- 
nibal propensity. — ; 

The wife of R4j& Bersiyong beheld with great anxiety the 
evils likely to be inflicted on the inmates of the palace, and 
the pe in the fort, on account of the wicked propensity 
of her husband, and that all were likely to be killed for the 
fault of one. She therefore selected four dayangs or maids 
of honor, and despatched them with a message to the four 
ministers, requesting that they would not destroy the fort and 
palace or set fire to it, or in such an event all inside would be 

illed. This mission the messengers nccomplished without 
the R&ja being aware of it. “If your mistress the Raja Pe- 
rampuan, or queen, said the ministers, laughing, wishes to 
save the fort and people she will join us, for we have no fault 
to find with any one within the wile: excepting Réjé Bersiyong, 
who we intend to kill," “ Your lordship's advice will be duly 
reported,” replied the messengers—“But, urged the mantris, 
you must tell the queen that if she denies to join our party, 
she must direct that all the guns of the fort shall be loaded 
with powder only, else there will be slaughter on both sides, 
and much mischief be experienced hereafter.” 

The queen entered into the mantris’ project with alacrity 
and good will. She sent for the panghalu of the fort and the 
captain of the guards to attend her secretly. When her 
highness met them she said—* Ob panghulus, you are old men, 
and enjoy the confidence of Rajd Bersiyong, you know his 
present inclinations, and are aware of his acts. The mantris 
have scquainted me with their wishes,” which she here repeat- 
ed. The two panghalus replied—* Your servants are ready 
to do what they can, and to consult with all the people in the 
fort and palace.” The queen informed the two chiefs of the 
communication she had with the four mantris, and what they 
had advised. The two pavghulus took leave promising to 
attend to the queen's wishes, and meanwhile busied themselves 
in (apparently) obeying the orders of Raja Bersiyong. 
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The very numeroas forces of the mantris having been all 
collected and found well armed, they arranged them into four 
bodies, for each of the four angles of the fort. The war 
drum was then beaten in order to raise the valor of those who 
might be afraid. Then the four columns marched at once, 
and simultaneously assaulted with terrific shouts, the four 
angles of the fort. Raja Bersiyong too was not idle, he buck- 
led on his arms, and about his waist he rolled a cashmir shawl 
which was forty yards long. Around his head he wreathed a 
twisted fillet of cloth, and he put on his person a gold enamell- 
ed kris. A scarf covered his shoulders, the two ends falling 
down behind, and his jacket was of gold flowered satin of the 
kind called biji bayam luruh or “ scattered seeds of greens.” 
His appearance was surprising, and he looked as if he would 
set the whole universe cn fire. He wielded a barbed and 
shining spear, : 

Being fully equipped he rushed out of his palace and along 
ihe ramparts, directing the guns to be shotted and fred, and 
spears, and other missiles to be cast down at the assailants, 
and all the gates of the fort to be closed and locked, The 
noise and uproar arising from the combatants at the argles of 
the fort shook the very walls, while the volomes of smoke 
from the uxshotted guns, turned day into night. Thunder 
could not have been heard amidst such a tumult of comba- 
tants. How then could the cries and lamentations of the 
terrified women and children be heard. 

Now the four ministers observed with apprehension, that 
the ground was quite slippery, so as to prevent their men ap- 
proaching the walls, until the sha rp stakes had all been thrown 
at them from above. However they were not wounded but 
only bruized a little by these missiles, The four ministers 
were greatly enraged and quickly ordered half of their men 
to go and cut wood in order to make ladders or siggei and 
torches for scaling the walls. When the men heard this 
order some of them staid to fight, another party went to cut 
the wood required, while a thi » Which had been just about 
to climb the wall heeded not the din, but bore the brunt of 
the attack made on them by those from within the fort. 

These few who succeeded jn reaching the top of the wall 
dropped down again like flowers falling from the branches of 
a tree, or like children at play. The bright arms flashed like 
lightning through the murky clouds of smoke, and both sides 
fought sturdily for seven successive days and nights, deaf to 
the noise and confusion, and without fear. 


Raji Bersiyong supposed that the slaughter all this while 
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must have been great, so he kept fighting. But at the end of 
the time noticed, the four ministers stormed the wall at the 
head of their men, with loud shouts and cries. Raja Bersiyong 
instantly ran hither and thither animating his people to fight 
the guna, and charge the assailants, but his astonishment and 
rage became unbounded when he discovered that not a man 
had been killed on either side; and learning that the four 
ministers were in search of him, he quickly fled out of the 
fort by asmall private port in the east face, and escaped into 
the forest. ‘The ministers on hearing of this, settled that 
two of them should follow the Raji's reported tract, and the 
other two should search for him within the fort, in case the 
report might be untrue. When Raja Birsiyong heard the 
clamour of those despatched to kill him he took to fight in 
real earnest. 

His arms, accoutrements and clothes lay scattered about on 
the path. In this way he was pursued till next day, when the 
chase ceased, as the Raji could not be overtaken and slain. 
Such being the state of affairs the four chiefs resolved in the 
open hall of audience to assume the reins of government. So 
every one returned quietly to his house and business. At that 
time therefore there was no Rajé in Kedda, 

But the care and protection of the fort, and the palace and 
their inmates, devolved on these four mantris, because Raja 
Bersiyong had neither son nor sore eae who might have 
succeeded him in the government of Kedda, 





NOTES. 

[13] We are left in the dark as to whom this“ Malayan Raja” 
was. Indeed the locality of the Malays is nowhere mentioned. 
As our author was a Mahometan, he and the people were doubtless 
ashamed of this cannibal propensity in one of the Rajas of their 
country, and therefore invented the story of his having tushes like 
Girgassi to account for Ir. . 

This Raja is the only one of the Pagan Kedda family, whose 
name is familiar to the Redda Malays of the present day; ond he 
figures O58 & Bort of rawhead and bloody bones, io keep children in 
order. 

We are not to suppose that Raja Persiyong eat greens only, 
These formed the chief ingredient in his curry. Female cooks are 
alwaya employed by the Malays when they are married or can 
afford it. The wives and female members of a family prepare the 
food, and the men only cook, wheo they cannot help it. Occa- 
sionally a man may be found who does not uze the betel compound, 
which is generally as indispensable a necessary of life as salt. 
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It appears that the Captain of the Raja's guard was the 
executioner, which is the case also io China. ['] Io fagrant 
cases of crime, the Malays of this coast punish by empalement, 
and also, like the Siamese and Burmese, by culting open the body 
from the breast downwards, This last punishment was inflicted 
by ooe of the chiefs of Kedda during the rebellion of its Malaya 
egainst Siam in 183031 upon the person of a Bengal man of 
Pinang, formerly a sepoy in the corps | commanded, who liad 
joined the insurgents bat was suspected of treachery. 

[14] The whole of this account of Gumpar is merely one of the 
Malayan modes of describing the actsof ahero, But our author 
has made the Raja's subjects rather more disposed to assist him 
that might have teen expected from them, liable aa they were to be 
any dey served up at the Raja’stable, The mention of blunder- 
busses is quite out of place, es sach weapons were certainly not 
then known. 


["] Davies’ China. 
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A FEW PARTICULARS RESPECTING THE NICOBAR ISLANDS. 
By the Revs J. M. Cuorann, Missionary Apostotic, 


As far as my acquaintance with the natives of those islands 
and their language enabled me to carry on my investigations. 
during a stay of about 2 years amongst them, I do not think 
that the amount of the whole population spread or scattered 
over the Nicobar Archipelago, exceeds the moderate amount 
of 8,000 souls; of whom about 2,000 inhabit Carnicobar. 
Theressa where was 1 settled had a population of about 500 
souls. 

Being but slightly acquainted with few of the languages 
of India, Tam not able to trace back through that channel the 
origin of the savages of those islands. The shupe of their 
body, and particularly the features of the face, incline me to 
believe that they belong rather to the Hindoo race, than to 
ihe Burmese or Malayan. The hair is not of a deep but 
rather slight black, the eyes black, the nose aqui/ine, the 
body well shaped and properdones ihe stature exceeds that 
of the Burmese and Malays. The. Nicobarians are strong 
and capable of carrying very heavy burdens. I have seen’some 
of them carrying without eny trouble 200 cocoanats. I had 
with me a large trunk filled with books which I was hardly 
able to move, one of the natives, to my great surprise, placed 
it upon his shoulders, and walked a good distance without 
a4 apparently fatigued. , 

All the inhabitants or aborigines belong to the same race. 
In the islands of the south it strikes me that there is some 
mixture of Malay blood, in those parts too the Malay lan- 
guage is very extensively or rather universally known. 

I have much questioned the natives concerning their origin 
and the epoch when their ancestors landed first on those 
shores, but nothing satisfactory upon that important point 
could be obtained. The impression their different stories 
has left upon my mind is that from a very remote period the 
Nicobar Archipelago has been inhabited. IJtis hardly neces- 
sary to notice that their narrations upon that subject ended 
invariably in ridiculous and puerile fables, to which no credit 
can rationally be given. he absence of any monument 
whatever will robably leave the question for ever unsettled. 

The language used by the Nicobarians is polysyllabic, 
abounds in vowels, and its pronunciation is harsh and far 
from being harmonious. After my arrival, when I heard the 
natives speaking, it appeared to me that the sounds formed in 
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ihe throat came out through the nose, and that the tongue, 
ihe usval instrument for producing distinct sounds, had very 
limited functions in their language. Young boys, as speaking 
generally more distinctly than grown up persons, were my 
teachers at first, until my ears had been practised to the 
hearing of such confused sounds. | 

The chief food of the Nicobarians is the pulp of the cocoa- 
nut, yams, plantains, papayaha, fowls, and above all pigs, 
which abound in those Islands, It is not uncommon to see 
round a single hut, 40, 50, or GO of them. The quantity of 
pigs killed and eaten is almost incredible, yet the Nicobarians, 
however voracious, separate the grease from the flesh, and keep 
it separately fur culinary purposes; they never eat, or rather 
devour anything, but the flesh, and that for a single festival 
day. To satisfy my curiosity | saw and counted 75 large 
pigs killed for satiating the wolf-like appetite of the inhabi- 
tants of a inconsiderable district of my Island. In this respect, 
the Chinese could not be a mateh for the Nicobarians. 

Notwithstanding this immoderate use of food, the natives 
are seldom to be seen with those nasty and disgusting ulcers 
so common amongst the Chinese who belong to the poorer 
class. They are attacked with many cutaneous diseases, but 
not of the worst kind. I do not recollect having ever met with 
a single individual marked with the small pox, a circumstance 
which induces me to believe that that disease is quite un- 
known in those Islands. Twice a year almost all the inhabi- 
tants are attacked with a severe cough accompanied with 
fevers. The Nicobar islands are famous as a place where 
strangers are inevitably attacked with a most violent fever. 
My unfortunate companion fell a victim to its malignity, I 
very narrowly escaped, and at last was compelled to go to 
Mergui on the Tenasserim Coast for the recovery of my most 
debilitated health, yet, I believe that, with a stock of good 
medicines and especially quinine, one can live in those islands 
and successfully check the fever. The probable cause of the 
unhealthiness of the country is its uncultivated state, the 
number of streams stopped in their course by fallen and 
decayed trees and pants, and forming many swamps and 
marshes. Should the country be cleared of its jungle, so far 
as to afford a free cirenlation to the air, I have no doubt that 
the Nicobars would not prove amore unhealthy place than 
other countries situated under the same latitude. Althou 
fever seems to spare partly the natives to a certain extent, the 
period of their existence is confined between narrower limits 
than that of Europeans,—it is exceedingly rare to see men 
living beyond 60 years, and women 60, From what I heard 
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from the natives, population is certainly on its decline, and 
should christian civilization not to come to the help of those 
wretched savages, the time is probably not distant when ihe 
will have disappeared entirely, as so mar y wild tribes have 
done in different parts of the world. 

The Nicobarians ¢o not possess the slightest knowledge of 
a Supreme Being, they have no religious worship whatever, 
unless we give such a name to the superstitious ideas they en- 
tertain concerning the souls of the dead, They dread much 
the souls of wicked people, because they believe that after 
their demise, or the separation from their earthly abode, those 
souls retain their former malicious propensities, and endeavor 
to annoy the living. ‘The Nicobarians believe that they can 
propitiate those evil spirits by making to them some offerings. 
It is customary among them to make great réjoicings on the 
occasion of the funeral of old people. ‘I'he defunct, previous- 
ly to his departure from this world, fattens a number of 
pigs and fowls, which are to be eaten on the occasion of his 
funeral, Next to this, in point of folly, the parents invariably 
bury with the corpse all the small property belonging to the 
deceased, such as clothes. or rather rags, silver, knife, Bcc. 
This ia the reason why the silver they get in exchange for 
their cocoanats, or which they rob from vessels which happen 
to fall a prey to their rapacity, disappears almost completely, 
without affording them any profit. 

The Nicobarians hold in dishonor simultaneous polygamy, 
but do not scruple at all about successive polygamy; that 
is to say, they never keep more than one wife at once, but 
they are easy in dismissing her for the slightest motive, and 
taking another. The dismissed wife is not considered as dis- 
honored, but can easily find another husband. This is perhaps 
the principal reason of the comparative sterility of those 
women, notwithstanding their being of a corpulent and stout 
complexion. The females are universally far from being fair, 
and indeed they are probably the ugliest in the world; they 
shave their heads in order to add, as one would believe, to 
their natural ugliness and deformity. 

The chief productions of the country are the cocoanut and the 
betelnut. The cocoanut tree grows on the flat ground, chiefly 
along the shores and in the valleys. The nut is not of a large 
kind, but filled with a thick pulp which yields more oil than 
the nut of a longer kind. The yams of Nicobar are probably 
the finest in India, both in size and quality. Oranges are very 
abundant and remarkably sweet. Various sorts of plantains 
are to be found. I had taken with me some seeds of different 
Kinds of vegetables, they grew remarkably well, and their 
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taste appeared to me not inferior to those of the same kind 
I had eaten here. There is no timber of a large description, 
the hilly part of the country is covered with a high grass 
which the natives are in the habit of partially burning every 
year. 

The Danes are, I believe, the only Europeans who have 
made an attempt to colonize those islands. In about the 
middle of the last century they settled at Camarta, bat the 
little colony was soon swept away by the fever. It is said 
that many Danish Missionaries died in that island, their 
tombs are still to be seen, of course in a very decayed state. 
When I went to that place I was so weak and exhausted, 
that, to my regret, I cou'd not go near them. ‘The mission- 
ary efforts appear to have been entirely unsuccessful, although 
they laboured during a period of nearly 30 years. I have 
found among the inhabitants of that Island no vestige at all 
of christianity. The only thing which is likely to perpetuate 
the remembrance of the Danish settlement, is the great 
number of wild cows which have multiplied from the stock 
brought over by the Danes. 

In time of war the Nicobar islands have often afforded 
a shelter to vessels, sometimes they went there to get water ; 
Admiral Suffren when cruising in the Indian seas touched 
there several times. During the late war the French priva- 
teers anchored several times in the harbour of Nancowry,— 
up to this day the natives have retained many French words, 
mostly those coarse expressions which are chiefly used by 
sailors. | must say that they appear very quick in picking up 
a little of the languages used by the navigators who visit 
their islands; they understand besides Malay and a little of 
Portuguese, English, Hindustanee and Burmese, 

The only iron weapons they use are those they receive 
from foreigners in exchange for their cocoanuts, such as 
knives of different sizea and spears. Some of them possess 
muskets, but use them very littl, They are much afraid of 
that weapon; a single man by pointing at them a musket 
would probably make them ran away like a flock of sheep. 
Their favorite weapon, which is peculiar to them, is a sort of 
Jjavatin which they throw (o a great distance of 50 yards, 
they often poison the point of ihe weapon, and the poison 
they use is a most subtle one. 

From what I have seen of this people, I do not heliéve 
they are naturally cruel and fond of spilling the blood of 
their fellow creatures. They have an aversion for such a deed, 
yet cupidity or the desire of procuring things they are fond 
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of, can prevail opon the inhabitants of the soulbern islands to 
perpetrate murder. Silver either coined or in other shapes, 
seems to have a peculiar attraction for them, and is the article 
which chiefly induces them to commit murder upon the crews 
of vessels they suspect to have on board money or silver 
things. Cowardice accompanies them in the execution of 
their nefarious designs. They wait for the moment when the 
poor sailors are not on their guard to fall upon them and 
dispatch them as quickly as they can, but they would never 
dare to make an open attack even apon a native crew. 

The following instance is an illustration of their way of 
attacking and murdering people. I vouch for the accuracy of 
the facts which I am about to relate, as I heard the story 
related to me by different natives on the very spot where the 
murder took place. 

This year about the end of January, a brig coming from 
Calcutta anchored at Caramata Islands, in a place called 
False-point ; the vessel was commanded by a Native. ‘There 
was on board either a European, or a half caste (he was 
dressed like a European) a Chinese carpenter, and a crew of 
about 25 lascars, half Malays and half Bengalese- After 
having taken on board about 1,000 cocoanuts, the boat with 
a part of the crew was sent on shore to take water; they 
were well received by the natives, who invited them to rest 
and drink some cocoanut water :—the treacherous offer was 
gladly accepted by the unsuspecting sailors. When they 
were quietly enjoying the refreshing drink, a party of natives 
hidden behind bushes, rushed out suddenly and with their 
large knives killed the poor sailors before they had time to 
act in defence, at the same time another party went to the 
vessel, as they were in the habit of doing; the sailors were 
eating their rice, the natives instantly tell upon them and 
soon dispatched them: It appears that they did not stab the 
captain, but three stout men seized him by the waist, and 
smashed his head upon the deck; this being done, they plun- 
dered the vessel; having taken what they liked, they brought 
to the vessel the corpses of those who had been murdered on 
shore, made a bole at the bull and sunk her. 

An iohabitant of that island, about 35 years old, told me 
that he recollected of 7 other. vessels which had been cut off 
in the same manner; at great Nicobar island, a still greater 
number of similar deeds have been perpetrated, because the 
inhabitants are more cruel than in any other place. 


Pinang, 2nd June, 1844. 
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SIR JAMES BROOKE'S EXPEDITION AGAINST THE 
SAREBAS PIRATES. 


Own a former occasion I forwarded to you a list of the 
native flotilla, which was ready to put to sea with Sir James 
Brooke in his recent expedition against the pirates of Sa- 
rebas. 

The expedition set out on the 25th March, and visited 
every river between Sarawak and Sarebas, in hopes of find- 
ing the enemy, but without success. In the course ofa few 
days the flotilla was joined by prahus from various rivers on 
the coast, which I did not formerly reckon, but which were 
as follows, in addition to my former list: 


Samarahan, additional 5 
Sibuyo WS, do. 4 


Sarawak, do. 7 
Sadung, do. 10 
Linga, do. 12 
Sussung, do 65 


| 43 
Former list 55 


SS 

This formidable flotilla waz led by four boats of the H. C. 
Steamer Nemesis, under the orders of Mr Goodwin, and 
whilst the gallant commander Captain Wallage with his 
Steamer guarded the Sarebas river, the expedition entered 
the Kaluka, and at once ascended both the right and left 
hand branches of Lipat and Sussang. At the former place 
the Malays were found trading with the pirates, and having 
been advised to be cautious in future, became guides to the 
interior of the Rembas branch of the Sarebas river, 

At the distance of about 60 miles, up the Lipat from the 
sea, a force of about 2,000 men was landed, and was absent 
for three days, during which time it captured several laces, 
and destroyed large stores of rice and salt, This land force 
was so slightly opposed, that it was conjectured that the 
men were mostly absent, either to defend the fortified pa- 
sition of Truh on the Rembas, or preparing to attack some 
other place. The latter conjecture was found to be correct. 
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The flotilla next returned to Sarebas, and at the mouth of 
the Rembas, one small advance boat sent on to reconnoitre 
encountered a piratical force (or as it is here called, a balla) 
of about 40 boats, which guessing the approach of the Sara- 
wak expedition, returned in the utmost haste, leaving behind, 
rice, fire-wood, and some cooking pots, all which articles 
were very acceptable to our Dyaks. | 

After further beating up their quarters in the Rembas to 
the full extent that prudence would permit, with so small a 
force of Europeans, the fiotilla left the river Sarebas, and 
the pores proceeded on their return to their separate homes. 

Ten boats from Sadong however went up to the mouth of 
the Linga river, intending to join a party of Balows in an 
excursion up the Sakarran, and as they lay at anchor, they 
were attacked during the night by from 100 to 150 Sakarran 
boats, which came down that river, for the purpose of sur- 
prising the town of Banting in the Linga. A conflict ensued 
of some duration, but as the Banting people and the Balow 
Dyaks with about 35 prahus saiveied to the assistance of 
their allies, the Sakarrans fled, after losing four large prahus 
and seme men, and when the last accounts reached Sarawak, 
the Sadong and Linga people were in hot pursuit of the 
pirates up the Sakarran. i 

The Sarebas balla driven back from the mouth of the 
Rembas, was evidently to have joined this large Sakarran 
force, and one good resulting from the expedition has been 
preventing the murder and devastation which this fleet 
would have committed. a 

The enemy received serious damage in the interior of the 
Rembas, and will feel sensibly the want of that first neces- 
sity of life—salt, now that the intercourse with Lipat is cut 


off. 
A. C. 
Sarawak, 20th April, 1849, 
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FIVE DAYS IN NANING.* 
SECOND DAY. 
[Hednesday, 10th February, 1847.) 


We slept at Abdulrahman’s and next morning proceeded 
to Ganong Ayer Panas, Near Fort Lismore are a few small 
tombs where the officers who fell in the Naning war lie 
buried, and which help to perpetuate the remembrance of 
proceedings which cannot be viewed on any side without 
dissatisfaction one pee A day's intercourse with the people 
—a peaceful, al race—had convinced me as much of the 
inhumanity as ! had before been of the impolicy of the war. 
Tie only apology that can be found for it is in the supposi- 
tion that those functionaries whose negociations and reports 
brought it on, laboured under an entire misconception of 
Naning andits inhabitants. A European travels with a sense 
of such absolute security amongst agricultural Malays, and 
is treated with so much deference and friendliness when his 
own manner is courteous and friendly, that it is hard to con- 
ceive that anything short of a supercilious behaviour, and a 
despotic disregard of rights and prejudices, could provoke 
them into an armed resistance of an European government, 
‘The truth is the Malays are essentially a peaceful and not 
a warlike eae It is their keen ser-sibility to injuries and 
theie child-like attachment to their chiefs that incite them 
to war, but I believe the great mass of those who join the 
standards of the chiefs are not animated either by a warlike 
feeling or a love of fame, and would prefer remaining in 
their kampongs. The Malay, if left to himself, is indolent 
and unwilling to be roused out of his usual state of content- 
ed repose, but his prejudices, attachments and superstitions 
are deeply rooted, and may be easily worked upon. 

_Afler crossing the valley we rose over a broad undulating 
hill, Bukit Jalatang,t which was at first open, but soon be- 
came enveloped in jungle, about twelve years old and thirt 
feet in height. After proceeding half way over this hill, 
Abdulrahman led me reg the jungle on the left, and by 
a path which none but a Malay could have traced in the 
thick brushwood, to a hollow varying in breadth from 6 to 
30 feet, 8B to JO feet in depth, and filled with large leaved 

* Continued from p. 41. 

T The Jalatang a o mall shrub the leaves of which sting the band alightly. 
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marsh plants of several species. In the bottom were five 
its at some distance from each other, which Abda!rahman 

had dug a few years ago in search of gold. He had got a 
little, but not enough to make it profitable to continue the 
search. “This indifferent success he attributed to the defect 
of skill in the pawang whom he had employed. The section 
mate by the pits shewed the following beds : 

J. Upper layer of clay or mud........-- 2 feet 

2. Angular fragments of quartz mixed with 

RSME ses chcdatedrepiaatiseesscielewe Br 

Te CRM crs eee a an ee dig e aw ban oe depth unknown, 

Gold was found in all the pits, disposed very sparingly 
and in minute particles in the second layer, or rather where 
it passed into the third. The quartz fiagments, varying in 
size from 5 and 6 inches in diameter to minute particles, 
lay heaped around the pits. Some were whitish, but mo:t 
had a bluish color from the presence of hornblende, occas‘on- 
ally in fine veius, but-generally diffused. The hi rablende is 
undergoing decomposition, which causes the quartz to yield 
readily to the hammer. The rock exactly resembles some 
of the rocks of Pulo Ubin* in the old Straite of Singapore. 
The auriferous quartz vein is horizoatal, but whether it was 
s0 Originally, or this has resulted from the gradual formation 
of the hollow, by the washing away of clay and the decom- 
position of the hornbelende causing an inclined vein to 
disintegrate and subside to the level of the bottom, I could 
not asceriain. None of the fragments are in the least rounded 
by attrition.t One of the pits was dug close into the side of 
the hollow, through 3 to 4 feet of a brownish yellow clay, 
being that of which the upper soil of the hill consists, to a 
layer of bluish clay which when exposed to the air, had 
rusty stains, and in which the quartz fragments were here 
imbedded. ‘This clay is evidently a decomposed felapatho- 
hornblendie rock. The matter in the bottom of the pit hus 
a decided taste of iron. 

Gold is believed to be under the care and in the gift of 
a dewa or god, and its search is therefore unhallowed, for 
the miners must conciliate the dewa by prayers and offer- 


PEL ajeed interesting rocks I have described in the Transactions of the Bata. 
| Society. 

T See sume remarks on the important subject of the origin of the tin and 
gold containing lnyera of the Peninenla, Shefch of the Physical GeagrapAy of 
the Malay Peninsula (Joaro. Ind. Arch. Vol. 11 p 105.) The valuable des- 
eription of the minerals aod mines of Banka, by Dr Horsfield may be consulted 
throughout with adramtege (Ib Val. I] p 373, 705,799.) 
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ings, and carefully abstain from pronouncing the name of 
God or performing any act of worship, Any acknowledg- 
ment of the sovereignty of Allah offends the dewa who im- 
mediately “hides the gold” or rendersitinvisible. At some 
of the great limborgan mas or Stage pits in the Malay states 
of the interior, any allusion to the deity subjecta the unwit- 
ting miner to a penalty which is imposed by the Panghulu, 

There was no trace of laterite at or near the gold pits or 
the path to them. We returned along one side of the hollow 
which rapidly widened and deepened till it became a small 
shallow ravine. As we seceded along the public road, 
laterite soon appeared in the form ee gravel, scoriform 
blocks, and occasionally intermixed with quartz as on the 
road between Alor Gaja and Tabo. At one place fragments 
of a bluish hornblendic quartz, similar to that in the gold 
pits, were strewed about, marking the course of a similar 
vein. So little accustomed are the Malay to connect their 
observations and draw conclusions from them, that no one 
would ever dream of looking for gold anywhere save in an 
alluvial flat. 

After crossing the broad surface of Jalatang, we descended 
into the narrow flat of Ganong Kache, which runs to the 
W.N.W. ina line which cuts the N. E. extremity of Gu- 
nog ‘Tampeng. The next hill, B. Ganong, is also a wide 
tract of sight elevation, and, like B. Jalatang, lateritic in 
many places. The road at first lies through dense coppice. 
Towards the northern side of the elevation the jungle retires 
on both sides, leaving an open green covered with the com- 
mon short and scanty grass, and dotted with shrubs. These 
greens, which indicate the vicinity of villages, are very agree- 
able. The jungles contain abundant matter for observation, 
and in the heat of the day, save in the middle hours, form 
a grateful screen, but the senses soon become in some 
measure dulled to their beauties from constant repetition, 
and the eye longs to be relieved from “ the boundless con- 
tiguity of shade.” Hence we see with a keen relish the light 
breaking into the depths of the thick entangled wood, the 
trees scattering, and the little plain gradually opening. In 
the morning a glittering freshness clothes the grass, and the 
birds, which prefer such places to the hearts of the jungles, 
flit about and make the spot cheerful with their notes. Fruit 
trees and cottages soon appeared on the right while the 
green continued on the left, goats cropt the grass and skip- 
ped about, and the whole scene had a character at once so 
peaceful and so lively that I felt disposed to retract the 
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disparaging comparison which I had made when in Ram- 
bau. After passing the village of Ganong, the road descends 
to the side of the paddy valley on which Ganong lies, 
but speedily rises again over a Jjung'y Yo of the hill, 
which at first is strewed with a gravel of laterite or iron- 
masked micaceous clay, but soon shews only a light 


When this has been passed a comparatively wide open 
tract is entered. The valley stretches up, bounded by 
brushwood, to a grassy slope on which a bun:alow stands 
and towards which the roads leads over the flat. On the 
right a branch valley runs to theS §. E. and, as we advance, 
another is seen on the left with a W. N. W. direction. Half 
way to the bungalow and on the left side of the road, 
a low fabric with clay walls and grass roof marks the hot 
springs of Ganong, generally called Ayer Panas, Behind 
the bath, and stretchin up to the road beyond it and into 
a dense thicket behind, lies a pool or swamp of hot water, 
covered with a thick, fat, pulpy substance of a reddish color 
externally, formed of scum and leaves more or less decom- 
posed and massed together. A few yards behind the bathing 
house, and on the margin of the pool, a well has been sunk 
and bricked round. Here the water continually rises ard 
runs into channels which convey it to the two bath rooms 
when required, or, when not, discharge it on one side. I 
stooped over the well and plunged my hand in, but the heat 
Was so much greater than I had anticipated that I imme- 
diately drew it back The sensation was not merely physical. 
For more than two years I had devoted most of my leisure 
hours to the investigation of the geology of the southern 
extremity of the Peninsula, and had gradually accumu- 
lated a body of facts which confirmed the opinion, resulting 
from my earliest observations, that the firm basis of the land 
immediately before the period of repose which has lasted 
till now, had been partially melted down or reduced by in- 
ternal heat and the crust broken, bent, raised, and, where 
not reduced or completely transformed, been in very many 
Seis, partiully calcined, iron-masked or otherwise altered. 

had onadiy, amongst the islands around Singapore, come 
upon low rocky cliffs which gave new and unexpected illus- 
trations of the truth of thia theory. But still the fact of 
the land, now so stable, having 5 Gr as it were, at one 
stage and that the last in its history, been upborne almost 
floating on a sea of molten rock, seemed to belong to uo pe- 
riod entirely separated from the present, and of which all the 
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active forces had died out in remote ages.® In Malacca 
and Naning I had every where seen the same fact repeated, 
although often in different language, and nothing could be 
more certain than that the country in which I now was, 
formed with the southern extremity of the Peninsula one 
geological region. The earlier events of their history had not 
been the same, but at the latest epoch of action, both had been 
embraced within the range of one great revolution, branding 
them with the same character, and their history then became 
oue. As I looked down into the well at Ganong and saw 
the water bubbling up, and felt its heat in my hand, what 
had been in Singapore a slowly elaborated theory, seemed 
to announce itself directly to the senses. Here, ut this 
moment, and in open day, is the very heat, so to speak, that 
has broken up sa metamorphosed this region, and formed 
the mountains, hills and vallies of the Peninsula, brought by 
this water to the surface from its subterranean source, 
probably even now unecrystallised. Coming after so many 
explorations leading to new and sometimes Perpiesing facts 
giving rise to temporary doubts, the unexpectedly high tem- 
perature of this spring seemed to place me in the presence 
of a living witness of the events which I had been seeking to 
regain from oblivion. 

As all the hot springs in the Peninsula, and some at least 
of those in Sumatra, occur in swampy flats, a comparison of 
the physical features of the elevated ground surrounding or ad- 
joining them may explain the mode of their production, and I 
shall therefore mention those of Ganong. ‘The flat or small 
ae has a general direction of about 5. by S. W.—N. by 
N. KE. It is formed by the meeting of three smaller vallies, 
two of which enter its N. E. extremity. These are caused 
by the extremity of a hill, called Bukit Sapom, interposin 
itself between the bases of the two broad flat hills or raise 
tracta which form the eastern and western boundaries of 
the plain, and are here deflected in an easterly direction. 
The other valley lies between B, Ganong (which forma the 
southern boundary of the plain) and the base of the hill on 
the west, which, on approaching B, Ganong, turns to the 
W. N. W. 4 N. The outlet or continuation of the flat 
runs 5. 8, E, 45. between B, Ganong and the base of the 
eastern hill ; both of these, at this south-eastern end of the 
fiat, bending so as to give it that direction. It will thus 

* I bod at first endeavoured to connect the rumerous evidences of ancient 


igneous agency on the Peninsula with the active plutonic forces of Samatrs, 
fournal of the Asiatic Society (Caleuffa) 1847 pp $41—537, 
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be seen that the flat is formed by the meeting of four low 
hills ; all of which appear to have widely extended surfaces. 
These hills are more or less iron-masked, with the excepti- 
on probably of B. Sapom on which no rocks were visible 
on the line where I examined it, but which is a spur of a 
wide undulating tract extending to Sabang and mostly, if 
not entirely, granitic, as will afterwards appear. The hot 
swamp lies, as I have said, between the road and the base 
of the hill which forms the western side of the flat. I 
could not approach it from the hill as the ground is there 
uncultivated and swampy, but the thicket which rises out 
of it extends nearly back to the hill, and is said by the 
Malays to have a bottom of hot mud and water throughout. 
The water must rise from more than one place, and the 
quantity discharged is considerable, as, where it flows out 
beneath a bridge across the road, it formed a running stream 
three feet broad and three inches deep. Every day there is 
probably discharged about ten thousand cubic feet, and as 
it has a temperature of 110° the quantity of heat that it con- 
ducts from the interior to the atmosphere must in the course 
of ages be great.+ 

In the evening I walked to Sabang. The road lies over a 
flattish undulating tract apparently of decomposed granite, 
but no rock is visiblc. It is covered by patches of low jungle 
and brushwood, and open grassy spots which are well cropped 
by goats and buffaloes. On arriving at the first pa at 
cottages of Sabang, the ground rose on the left and some 

T Dr Daabeny fo the Inst edition of hin work on volcanoes (1947), concla- 

a from a review of known thermal aprings that “ thermal waters in general 
afford indications of the more languid and continucus operstion of that internal 


Foes, which monifeste iteelf in the volcano and the earthquake; " (p. 571,) 
of the whole nomber of thermal ap he bad previously established that “a 
very large proportion of them arise fiom rocks, which in their general aspect 
and structure attest the operation of voloanle forces, at one period or aoother'’ 
(p. 543), and with reapect to the numerous bot springs which lanue at places 
at a distance from active or extinct voloanors, be bad shown that they are 
geoerally connected with dislocations of strata which must bave been caused 
Sy plutonic or volcanic action (554 556); that the gases they in general contain 
are these which voleansces commonly emit (557-570); ond that they ore entirely 
wanting over vast tracts of country where no voleania appearances exist (p. 
S71). 2 have thought it necessary to state the results at which Dr Doubeny 
bes arrived, because in two works which are more likely to be in the hands of 
most of the readers of this Journal thea Dr Daubeny's;—Hamboldt's Cosmos 
aod Mrs Somerriile’s Physical Geography—thermal springs are more ezclasitely 
referred to the general internal best of the earth, aod therefore csosidered om 
indices of the depth from which the water bes risen. The spring of Ganong 
is an addition to those proofs by which Dr Daubeny connects aprings at a dis~ 
tance from voleanoes with volcanic action. Tt oceure at or close to the line up 
to which plutenic action has converted the rocks of the district into granite. 
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large grey granite blocks were seen breaking through the 
sward. The straight side of an oblong block ranged N, N. 
W.—S. 5. E., that ofa larger one E. N. E.—W. S. W. and 
another was sinuous. Thus the same characteristics which 
are found in the apparently isolated granite of the coast, are 
repeated as we approach the great mountain masses. On 
another side of the elevation, where it slopes into a moist 
hollow filled with sago and other trees, still larger blocks rise 
above the surface. In the next elevation the granite changes 
to reddish. The fences and fruit trees on the right mark the 
continuous belt of enclosures with their cottages which form 
the village A narrow paddy flat running about N. E.—SW 
interrupts them for a little, and from its edge a high and 
steep ridge rises, called Bokit Marachet. It is the highest 
point of a range running about N. N. E.—S.S.W which has 
several summits, and all the higher parts of which are clothed 
with original jangle. The west face of B- Marachet is tare 
nearly to the summit ; abundant black rocks scattered 
over the grassy slope, and the slight section made where thie 
public path skirts the belt of fruit trees, give some insight 
into its mineral constitution. The fracture of the rocks 
shews a friable quartz traversed by numerous small veins of 
black iron crust (lydrated peroxide ) Occasionally the rock 
is less quartzose, and its original form is then seen to hava 
been a micaceous sandstone. The analtered sandstone may 
even be here and there detected, but in general it has been 
converted into compact iron-seamed quartz, or a black score- 
ous iron hydrate. In one small roek all these various forms 
were seen together. In many placea the quartz passes from 
an amorphous to a finely crystallized state, the crystals occa- 
sionally radiating from a centre. 


On climbing to the top of the grassy slope, a striking view 
was obtained of the country in front. On the east and 
stretching away to the south east, a broad and p rfectly level 
plain of rice lay beneath the eye, and through it the Sungi 
Pampin took its course. The undulating ground beyond, 
which was thickly covered with cocoanuts, fruit trees and 
cottages, bounded it with its irregular margin, presenting in 
its wavy outlines and frequent advancing prominences, the 
precise appearance of the indented shores of a lake or inlet 
of the sea. The sense of the resemblance was heightened when 
a Naning Malay who accompanied me, in mentioning the 
naines of the different places where the dry and elevated 
bank jutted into the flat, used the word éanjong which I had 
so long associated with the points or capes of the sea coast 
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and islands. One of the largest of these (Tanjong Riman, 
Tiger Point) was covered with gomuti trees, the dark heavy 
foliage of which swelled finely above the yellow rice. Cius- 
ters of black specks scattered on the plain marked where the 
women were busy gathering the crop. The nearer margin of 
the plain was partially concealed by the belt of fruit trees 
which covers the base of the hill on which I stood. To the 
§. by E. Panchur rose boldly, but it was striking to observe 
that the granitic undulations of Sabang, over which I had 
just passed, He at a level so much below that of thé partially 
metamorphosed sandstone on which I stood. While exami- 
ning some of the rocks a Malay sat down on the grass beside 
me and entered into conversation. i enquired for books, but 
although Sabang is the most considerable village in Nan'ng, 
he did not think that any body but the Imam possessed one. 
At last he recollected that he himself had a_manuscript, 
and invited me to go to bis house to see it. While ! was 
busy with my hammer an active by play between him and my 
conductar went on. After he had Jearned all he éould about 
me, he asked why I broke the rocks and carefully wrapped 
the chips in paper. My conductor offered various conjectu- 
ral explanations which however were not satisfactory, for 
every new glance at my movements irritated bis curiosity 
a-new, and prodace'l fresh speculations. I continued my walk 
fo the extremity of Marachet where it sinks into a narrow 
flat, one of the branches of Tampin plain. Beyond this flat 
the ground is sandy and undulating and probably granitic 
like that to the south of Marachet. As far as I proceeded 
it was covered with kampongs and open grassy spots where 
buffaloes were grazing. The farther 1 had come, Gunong 
Tampin at every fresh glimpse of it appeared more bulky and 
imposing, and it was with great regret that, at ihe fall of even- 
ing, T turned back when lt seemed to have reached ita close 
vicinity, and the vallies and hills were all drawing tewards it, 
and arranging themselves in obedience to some hidden law of 
subordination to it. A little beyond the place where I turned, 
adry prominence in the middle of a flat is called palo or island. 
On my way back I visited my new Malay acquaintance, whose 
kampong and cottage were close above the paddy plain and 
very neat, Unlike the Malays of Kida his hospitality did 
not extend to the offer of acocoanut, My conductor asked 
f he would sell one and a single nut was detached from a 
tree, nor onits proving to be empty and diseased was it re- 

by a better. Meantime the book was produced. It 
wae alittle volume which had remained in the family from 
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time immemorial, and of which the nucleus had been some 
prayers in Arabic. To this various additions in Malay on 
different subjects, and with a curious diversity and defective- 
ness of handwriting, had been made from time to time. The 
clerical art which would thus appear te have visited the 
family in its rudest shape in former years was now wholly 
lost, for neither ils present head nor any of its members could 
read or write. The book was nevertheless, or perhaps so 
much the more, highly respected and prized, and its owner 
was horror-struck at my proposition to purchase it. 

On returning I +xamined the 5. E. slope of Marachet where 
it sinks into the narrow flat that divides it from the granitic 
tract of Sabang. An abundance of small black blocks are 
scattered over it. Of these a considerable proportion bave a 
scoreous appearance, but many are of ibe true lateritic form. I 
concluded that the junction of the granite and laterite was 
here also in the flat, but as I was leaving I noticed a broad 
greyish block on the margin of the paddy which proved to be 
granite. I could trace the granite by the soil along the margin, 
but although I searched till it was nearly dusk, I could not 
find any line of demarcation between the granite and laterite, 
or rocks in which both forms were present. The grani- 
tic block was from 20 to 30 paces from the lowest laterite 
blocks. The position and composition of B. Marachet strong- 
ly confirm the hypothesis that the plutonic action which pro- 
deced the granite produced also the laterite and other iron- 
masked rocks,* | 

One of the most striking features of the Naning villages is 
the mode cf placing the graves. Instead of being scattered 
about they are placed alongside of each other so as to form a 
long mound, one grave in breadth, and lengthening by each 
new burial. When the ground does not allow of the line be- 
ing further prolonged, another iscommenced. The most com- 
mon tombstones are rough granite slabs, as at Tabo. Flow- 
ering shrubs are planted beside them. Several of these grave 
rews are seen near the first cottages of Sabang as we enter it 
from Ganong. 

Daring this walk I meta great number of Malays. Their 
_ Feta 1 ir deat character was similar to that of the Malays 
of the Malacca territory, but with this difference thatthe face 
was rounder, the nose more flat, the nostrils more perceptible, 

* T heave since found granite and laterite in actos) contact on the east const 


of Battam, an isluod opposite Singapore. Many other observations have for 
some time satisfied me that the bypothesia mentioned in the text is correct. 
pone a who are interested io such enquiries may refer to this Journal Vols, I. 
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the lips mcre prominent, the complexion darker and redder, 
and the expression more open and less acute. 

As I was leaving Sabang I met the Panghulu followed by a 
train of men armed with spears, and preceded at some distance 
by a few women who hastily retreated to the rear when I 
eame in sight. The Panghulu stopped and with an air of great 
cordiality took my hand in both of his, detaining it some 
time and making friendly enquiries. At last ha released the 
hand, and delivered it to one of bis train who, after bending 
over it and making his salutolions, passed it to the next anc 
suv on until it had gone the round of the whole. When I had 
proceeded, the party seized on my attendant and kept him 
some time till their curiosity respecting the orang putih and 
his mysterious attachment to stones was satisfied. 


So Ride 
(To be Continued.) 


saao* 


In most parts of the Indian Archipelago twogkinds of 
alluvial soil are found in greater or less abundance, one con- 
sisting chiefly of sand often thrown up in long banks, and the 
other chiefly of decomposed vegetable matter. The latter ir 
often a consequence of the preduction of the former, which 
serves to keep out the’ waves of the sea, and allow a rank 
vegetation to flourish. In process of time by the elevation of 
the surface, and the extension of a similar formation seaward, 
the older marshes are no longer subject to tidal invasion, and 
become gradually filled up by the decay of fresh water plants. 
For these two descriptions of soil nature has provided two 
kinds of palm adapted in a wonderfal manner to the necessi- 
ties of man. On the barren sand she bas planted the cocoanat, 
and in the morass the sago tree. 

It is to the latter that we wish to direct attention, because 
in our immediate neighbourhood, along the immense alluvial 
tract of the Sumatra coast from Siak to the Lampongs, and 
in the large plains of the rivers of the Peninsula such as those 
of Rie Formosa and the Muar, there are hundreds of miles of 
sago land unoccupied and unproductive, every acre of which is 
capable of yielding at the rate of about twenty thousand pounds 
of meal yearly. | 

The sago tree is found, in ore or other of its species, 
throughout the whole length of the Archipelago, from the is- 
lands off the west coast of Sumatra to New Guinea. It is 
probably capable of flourishing with complete vigour across 
nearly its entire breadth wherever its natural soil occurs, and 
certainly within ten cegrees north and south of the equator, 
a band which includes all the Archipelago save the Phillip- 

ines. The only coun'ries however where it is found growing 
in large forests are New Guinea, the Moluccas, Celebes, 
Mindunao, Borneo, and Sumatra, being widely spread over 
the Moluccas, but confined to particular parts of the others. 

The sago does not appear to be indigenous in Sumatra and 
the Peninsula, which is perhaps the reason why it is little used 

® Tha following paper is composed chiefly—1st, of on account of the mode of 
cultivating and asing the ssgoin the Moluccas which we have translated from the 
Dutch of M, de Steura (Tijdschrift, Neerl. Ind. 8th year, 3d. part, p. 367) 
adding to it some notices from Valentyn and Forrest. 2d, of an account of the 
cultivation of ango in Sumatra and the earlier statintica of ite manufacture ia 
Singspore, extracted from « paper im one of the early numbers of the Slogepore 
Chronicle, the contents of which we have obtained permission to usa for this 
Journal. To these we have added, 8rd, an scoount of the mode of 
the Pearl Sago of commerce by the Chinese manufacturers of Singspore at the 
presents day and of the Singapore sago trade, 
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by the Malays In the eastern parts of the A nie it forms 
in many places the chief portion of the food of the inhabitants. 
In Singapore we know it principally as an imported article pre- 
pared by washing and granulation for the European market. 
It comes to us chiefly from the adjacent coast of Sumatra and 
from Borneo, and passes through the hands of Chinese refiners 
before itis purchased for export to Europe. An account of 
the production of sago in the eastern and western parts of the 
Archipelago, the modes in which it is prepared and used by 
the natives, and the process of purifying and granalating it in 
Singapore, may help to fix attention on the fact that the Ar- 
chipelago can furnish any required amount of meal, and 
that its present high price is owing to the succession of rade 
manipulations, all attended with wastage and expence, which 
it unnecessarily undergoes Instead of being at once care- 
fully washed and cleaned at the place of growth, this work ia 
there performd in a slovenly and imperfect manner, but with 
more labour probably than a thorough purification by a good 
process would require. It is then packed in small quantities 
in leafy receptacles and arrives here dirty and sour. The 
Chinese have now to do the whole work of cleansing over 
again, with this disadvantage that the farina is no longer fresh. 
Their process too, although far superiour to that of the Ma- 
lays, is imperfect, and involves a considerable waste both of 
material and labour. 


S460 IN THE MOLUCCAS, 


Amongst all the trees which we have yet mentioned, says 
Valentyn in his account of the vegetation of the Moluccas, there 
ia none more useful to the Amboynese than the sago tree. It 
shews itself at first, and for a long time afterwards, merely as 
a bush or shrub, consisting of different upright branches 
which are about 15 or 16 feet high, green, concave in the 
inner side, convex on the outer, and smooth. On the lower 
part of these, long small thorns are seen, which stand in order 
above each other like needles, the middle being always the 
longest. The leaves, which are very long and small, stand out 
on both sides of these branches, are longer, broader, and thin- 
ner than those of the cocoanut, and have on the sides soft, erect 
spines. In due time there rises from this bush a stem, which 
having reached twice the height of a man, gradually loses its 
thorns except those above, which also afterwards gradually 
falloff. The branches, which become tolerably thick, have a 
broad base called gurwru, about three feet long and a foot 
broad, being almost like a gutter which surrounds the stem and 
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the next branch, and decreases to its top. The upper part of 
the branch is called gaééa gabba and is about the thickness 
of the arm at its top and much thicker below. 

As long as the stem is immature the thorny branches at the 
bottom protect it from the wild hogs who would otherwise 
batten on the meal. It gives no fruit until all its strength is 
expended and its death approaches, and when the branches 
are s'rewed with meal, at which time small fruits like round 
pigeons eggs shew themselves in great number ut its top, like 
a crown. These are green and when ripe sour, and they 
finally become yellow.* 


* Gud en N.O. 1. This appears to be Metroxylon Sago, or Sague Konigil 
The following bajsnieal description by Dr W. Jock, of one of the Samatra and 
Malaces species, Segue ‘avis, of which the accurecy le confirmed by Dr Gr fith 
who sdopte it in kis peper on the Palma of British East Jodia, appeared in 
the Malayao Miscellacies published at Bencoolen :— 


This velosble Tree rises to the beight of about twenty feet, and is general- 
ly tarrounded by numerous smaller and younger plants shich spring up 
around it after the manner of the Plantain (Meso wepiesn/um). The atem, 
which le about as thick os that of the Cocoanut tree, is enoulated by the 
vestiges of the fallen leaves, and the upper partis commonly invested with 
their withered sheaths, The leaves resemble those of the Cocos, but grow 
more erect, and sre mach more persistent, so that the foliage has oot the same 
tufted appearance, but hes more of the graceful ascending curve of that of the 
Sayuerus RumpAii: they are pinnate, unarmed; the leafleta lisesr, acute, 
carinate, and smooth. The tree in from fifteen to trenty years in coming 
to maturity, the fructification then sppeas, and it soon after decays 
and dies, The inflorescence is terminal; several spodices rise from the som- 
mit of the stem, enveloped in shoathe et thelr joints, and alternately branched. 
It is om these brooches that the Mowers and frudf are prodaced, and they are 
generally from five to elght inches in length. They are of « brown colour, and 
closely imbricated with broad scarioss ecales, within which laa quantity of 
dense ferraginoas wool, in which the minute flowers are imbedded and com- 
pletely concealed. Each scale supports two flowers, which are hermaphrodite, 
and ecarcely larger than a grain of tursip-seed. The Perianth |a siz-lesved, 
of which three are interior, the lesfl:te nearly equal. &famina six? filaments 
very short; anidera oblong, two-celled. Oparia three, connected together in 
the middie, exch monosporous. Siyée none, Stigma mall, Fruit single, 
nearly gicbular, somewhat depressed at the summit, but with a short, acute, 
muero or polot inthe centres; itis covered with scales which are Imbricated 
from the top to the bottom, and are shining. of a greenieh straw colour, of a 
rhomboldel shape, aod with a loogitediael furrow down thelr middle. Belo 
the scales, the rind is of a spongy consistence, and the frait contsina a slogle 
weed, of rather an irregular abepe, and having the umiilicus situated Literally 
a little above the baseof thefruit, The progress of the fruit to maturity be very 
alow; and is said, sccording to the beat Information | can obtala, to oceu- 
py about three veers from the first appearing of the epadices to the final ripen- 
ing of the fruit, During the period of inflorescence, the branches of the spadix 
are brown, aod spparently quite bere. Afterwards a camber of amall green 
knobs appear above the brown scales, which go on eolarging, till they at len, th 
acquire the size ofa small apple. But few fruit come to maturity on each 
brooch. 

In bebit and character this tree recedes considerably from the troo Palme, 
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The sago tree, whose appearance when it has attained its 
full growth, has much that of the gomuti tree, is cut down 
at the bottom of the stem. The greater or less adaptation 
of the ground regulates its speedy or slow development; its 
full development may however be placed at about 10 or 15 
years. The natives know this period from the appearanc: 
of the fruit at the top of the tree, and then call the tree 
ma a putrie, (ripe). The tree requires very little care in 
rearing it, only attention must be given that it is not co- 
vered by creeping plants, and that the feet of the trees 
be kept somewhat clear of high weeds that the growth of 
young shoots may not be hindered. A full grown tree of 
good quality may generally be valued at a sum of 8 copper, 
and a medium tree at f5 copper The sago tree bein 
cut down, the mealy substance inside is taken out and 
prepared for use and transport in the following manner. 
Che stem is cut with a parang into pieces of a fathom in 
length, which are eplit through the middle and cut up, and 
are always carried with great care to arunning water. To 
separate the meal from the shell, the native uses an indigen- 
ous adze, nony, which is of the following: description; a 
piece of bambu 3 inches in circumference and 2 feet long, 
is pierced with a slanting hole in which another piece of 
bambu like a chisel, and sharpened at the broad end, ‘is 
stuck and fastened to the other with a string. For the 
cleaning of the sago, that is to say, to separate the meal 
from all impurities and woody particles, an aparatus is used 
called the safrany ; it consists of the end of a large old sago 
stem already properly excavated by nature, fitted al the 


Ite propagstion by radical shoots, exectly ion thea soma manner as the common 
cultivated Plentalw, la peculler, and ts not observed fo the tras Palms. The 
terminal inflorescence and death of the trea after fructification in anotoer pecu= 
liulty. It te allled to Calamus by ita retroversely imbricated fruit. 

This especies of Saigo is abundant in many parte of Sumatra and at Malacca, 
and ie employed in the preparation of Sigo for food. Considersble queotitios 
are made at the Poggy Islands, lying off the weat coast of Samatre, where it in 
fect forme the principal food of the inhabitants. The Sago of Sisk is remarka- 
bly fine, and is also, I believe, the produce of thla species, At the Moluccas 
the spinous eort ia considered superior to thie, but | am doobtfal whether it 
existe in Sametra.® For making tha Sago, the tree mast be cut before fructifi- 
catlon commences, as It then becomes hard aod dry. 

* Tho Sumatra plantations contein three kinds, one spinous both on the 
trank and leaves, rumdia (Segue Konigl) ; one splnogs on the leaves only, 
enka; aod the otLer without spines, dumden, which appears to be the female 
argo or aego molaf of the Molucces and the Sagusloueis of botanists. Valentyn 
aays the meal of the female sego does not keep oo long oa that of the other 
species. He meotlons 4, aod M. de Bioure 5, species, J. BR. L. 
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broadest side by means of bambu pegs to a bag of the bark 
of cocoa nut, rwnuf; the safrany thus provided, is laid upon 
two wooden forks about 3 or 4 feet high, the open end being 
eonsiderably higher and placed under a stream of water 
running very gently from a bambu pipe, while right oppo- 
site the other end a long and very strong stick is stuck in 
the ground, and bent till its upper extremity is brought down 
to the level of the runuf to which it is fastened. The runut 
is thus always kept in a state of tension, when the sago 
meal mixed with water is pressed by the hand against it, 
The meal passes through the runut, while the coarse matters, 
(ela,) remain in the sago trough, and serve as food for pigs 
and poultry. [On the ela when thrown aside in heaps a 
kind of mushroom grows, which forms an agreeable dish; 
and when the trees rot, there also growin the rotting parts 
as well as in the crown, fine, fat whitish sago-worms with 
brown heads, which the natives roast on skewers, and devour 
as a great dainty ; but the heads are taken off and then they 
are eaten #2 some Dutchmen also. Hut I cannot say how 
they taste, for I never had an inclination to try them *] 

The sago pressed through the satrany is received into the 
ooti, which also rests on two forks stuck in the ground. 
The goti is a portion of a split sago trunk, of which both 
ends are made watertight by sago leaves and the spongy 
substance of the gomuti, or the barkuf the kuyw puét tree, 
The goti always receives such a supply of water from 
its upper extremity that it remains full, and gently over- 
flows at the low end, thus allowing the heavy farina to sink, 
while any woody particles that have been pressed through 
the runut are carried off by the water. 

This simple operation, called pusul sazo or striking the 
sago, being performed, the farina is taken out of the goti 
and packed in cylindrical baskets made of sago leaves, 
ready for exportation. These baskets, which are all nearly 
of the same size, are named iumang-sago. 

At is worthy of remark that the whoic of this native mode 
of preparing the saxo, which comes entirely within the 
reach and understanding of «very inhabitant, was taught to 
the Amboynese by Rumphius who is so well known to 
them. Before that time the Amboynese, like the natives at 
this day at various ylaces on Ceram and Buru, and also 
elsewhere as on the west coast of Sumatra, used the sago 
mixed with the e/a, The recollection of Rumphius is general 


* Valentyn, 
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amongst the Amboynese, and is accompanied by a true 
recognition of the value of this most mecessary mode of 
preparing an article of food which nature has so bountifully 
besto 4 

A good sago tree produces about 25 tumangs of meal, 
which being sold at from 0.75 to 0.80 k, gives the mauu- 
facturer a good profit. 

The native of the Moluccas prepares the meal in different 
ways, chiefly however as a hard bread, which, if kept dry, 
may be preserved as long as our ship’s biscuits, and is called 
sago lemping. The meal after having been dried for two or 
three days is sifted until it becomes tolerably fine but remains 
somewhat adhesive. It is then formed into small flat cakes 
which, to the number of 7 or 8, are placed in a mould of red 
earth and baked to the proper degree. | 

The sago borneA or borneo, granular sago, is dried for a 
shorter period, then sifted, and shaken by two men in a piece 
of cloth until it granalates. It is then smeared with fresh 
cocoanut oi! and heated in an iron pan (fatyw) until it attains 
a certain degree of hardness, after which it is placed in the 
sun to dry. 

A third mode of preparation is the sago tefwpala. The 
meal is aired until it becomes red, when it is sifted, and stuffed 
into an entire fresh bambu, which is placed in different rows 
above a fire until it bursts and the sago is roasted. Sago 
thus prepared may be preserved a long time if kept dry. 

The fourth mode is the sago buksona, The meal is mixed 
with grated sanfang kalap, sugar, and a little pepper and 
salt, enveloped in young sago leaves, and boiled in water. 

To make the sago or kwee dagea, the meal, after being 
dried in the air to redness, is sifted, mixed with fresh fanare 
kernels, and then baked in young savo leaves. Sago baruwa 
are small sago cakes of different forms. The sago sinate is 
the meal baked to a cake in a pot. The sago wha is the 
meal enveloped in fresh sago leaves and baked on the fire. 
Sago kalapa, like the /enping, is baked in moulds aud min- 
gled with much grated santang Aalapa; the outside is 
smeared with guda areng, and it is eaten warm. Sago kalapa 
is even preferred by Europeans to bread at breakfast, and 
ranked asadainty. Papeda, sago bubur or pap is prepared 
in the same way as arrow root. he 

To proceed to the uses to which the native of the Moluccas 
puts the sago tree over and above extracting from it a whole- 
seme and abundant article of food, we remark that oo part of 
it is lost or suffered to remain unappropriated. 
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The branches, dried and cut to lengths of 6 to 10 feet and 
in this state called gaéa gada, soon gain «a fine, brown, 
shining colour; the hard shell preserves the spongy interiour 
from destruction when it is not exposed to rain and humidity. 
The houses are partly and sometimes wholly made of gaa 
gaba; the best are those of which the frame work is of 
wood and the sides of gaba gaba. The branches having a 
concave and a convex side are fastened to each other by 
small pins, and make as good a wall as planks. Instead of 
a wall round the yard they also use the gabs gaba which is 
made to rest on a low frame work or a foundation of stone, 
and is protected above by a little atap copping. The gaa 
gaba placed on a wooden frame work generally lasts from 10 
to 15 years, | 

The leaves of the tree, while still green, are made into 
ataps, and serve to cover dwellings. When well laid on 
they last about 7 years. The bark of the tree furnishes a 
valuable fuel. The stalk of the leaf gives the well known 
— fidi, like that of the coconut and gomuti. 

he hard rind or bark of the thicker or lower side of 
the branch-stem is made into a kind of bucket called gu- 
ruru, in which the saguwero liquor is collected. From the 
extremity of the branch, while it is yet very young and gresn, 
fy prepare a kind of kadasz which is used for the saila 
of native vessels and of orembaais, and also for making the 
thick and middling sails ealled ayia ayia. The root of the 
tree which has been cut down produces new shoots, and is 
therefore not dug out. 
_We may remark finally that the Moluccas produce five 
Kinds of sago trees viz. sago-ihar with all its leaves depend- 
ing and full of thorns; sago ¢uxé with horizontal leaves 
and less thorny; sago molat, entirely divested of thorns ; 
sago makanaru, with leaves somewhat bent down ~and sago 
rottan, like the last, but with a stem much higher than the 
other kinils, 

Forrest and his crew, during the voyace in the Tartar 
Galley which he has so graphically described, lived much on 
sago, and his experiences as an actual sago eater in the 

toluccas, enable him to speak with all the knowledge and 
discretion of a farinaceous epicure. The following remarks 
or him will therefore complete our notices of sago in the 
Moluccas, 

One tree will produce from two to four hundred weight of 

® Valentyn. 
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flour. Thave often found large pieces of the sago tree on the 
sea shore, drifts from other countries The sago thus steeped 
in the salt water, liad always a sour disagreeable smell; and 
in this state, I dare say, the wild hogs would not taste it. 
The leaf of the sago tree makes the best covering for houses, 
of all the palm* kind: it will last seven yeara. bon a 
of the wipat or common attop, such as they use on the 
south west coast of Sumatra, will not last half the time. 
When sago trees are cut down, fresh ones sprout up from 
the roots. 

We seldom or never see sago in Europe, but in a granu- 
lated state. To bring it into this state from the flour, it 
must be first moistened, and passed through a sieve into an 
iron pot (very shallow) held over a fire, which enables it to 
assume a globular form. nha | 
_ Thos, our grained sago is half baked, and will keep long. 
The pulp or powder, of which this is made, will also keep 
long, if preserved from the air; bat, if exposed, it presently 
turns sour, 

The Papua oven, for this flour, is made of earthen ware, 
It is generally wine inches square, and about four deep: it 
is divided into two equal parts, by a partition parallel to 
its sides. Each of those parts is subdivided into eight or 
nine, about an inch broad; so the whole contains two rows 
of cells, about eight or nine in a row. When the cell is 
broad, the sago cake is not likely to be well baked. I 
think the best sized cell is such as would contain an ordinary 
octavo volume upon it’s edge. When they are of such a 
size, the cakes will be properly baked, in the following 
manner : 

‘The oven is supposed to have at its bottom, a round han- 
dle, by which the baker turns the cells downward upon the 
fire. When sufficiently heated, it is turned with the mouths 
of the cells up; and then rests upon the handle (which is 
now become the bottom) as on a stand. 

When the oven is heating, the baker is supposed to have 
prepared his flour, by breaking the lumps suvall, moistening 
it with water, if too dry, and passing it once or twice through 
a sieve, at the same time rejecting any parts that look black 
or smell sour. This done, he fills the cells with the flour, lays 
a bit of clean leaf over, and with his finger presses the flour 
down into the cell, then covers all up with leaves, and puts a 
_ " Those trees of the palm kind, have all a beart like what is celled the cab- 
Teen even the head of the common ratan has a small cabbage, of which 
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stone or piece of wood atop, to keep in the heat. In about 
ten or twelve minutes, the cakes will be sufficiently baked, 
according to their thickness ; and bread thus baked, will keep, 
I am told, several years. I have kept it twelve months, nor 
did vermin affect it in that time. It may not be amis to mix 
a little salt with the flour. 

The sago bread, fresh from the oven, eats just like hot 
rolls, I grew very fond of it, as did both my officers. If 
the baker hits bis time, the cakes will be nicely browned on 
each side. If the heat be too great, the corners of the cakes 
will melt into o jelly, which, when kept, becomes hard and 
horney ; and, if eat fresh proves insipid. When properly 
baked, it is in a kind of middle state, between raw and jellied. 

A sago cake, when hard, requires to be soaked in water, be- 
fore it be eaten, it then softens and swells into a curd, like 
biscuit soaked; but, if eat without soaking (unless fresh from 
the oven) it feels disagreeable, like sand in the mouth. 

No wonder then, if agriculture be neglected in a country, 
where the labour of five men, in felling sago trees, beating 
the flour, and instantly baking the bread, will maintain a 
handred. I must own my crew would bave preferred rice ; 
and when my small stock of rice, which I carried from Ba- 
Kambangan, was near expended, | have heard them grumble, 
and say, nanfi makan rofi Papua, “we must soon eat 
Papua bread.” But, as I took all opportunies of baking it 
fresh, being almost continually in port, they were very well 
contented. 

The sago bread intended for immediate use, need not be 
kept so long in the oven as what is intended for sea use, 
which may be said to resemble biscuit. 

1 have often reflected how well Dampier, Farnel, Roggewein, 
and may other circumnavigators might have fared, when 
passing this way in distress for provisions, bad they known 
where to find the groves of sago trees, with which most 
islands here in low latitudes abound; Morty. near Gilolo 
especially. Fresh bread made of sago flour, and the kima (a 
large shell fish like a cockle) would have been no bad support 
among the Moluccas. The kima is found in abundance, of 
all sizes, at low water, during spring tides, on the reefs of 
coral rocks. From experience, I equal the fresh baked sago 
bread to our wheat-bread ; and the kima stewed, is as good as 
most fish, nor does one tire of it; but it must be stewed some 
time, or it will not be tender, Its roe will sometimes weigh six 
pounds; the fish altogether, when cleared of the shell, weigh- 
ing twenty or thirty pounds, 
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Low marshy situations shut out, but at no great distance 
from the sea, and well watered by fresh water seem most 
productive, The soil in such situations to the depth of se- 
veral feet is generally a flaccid mould, composed chiefly of 
decayed vegetable matter and extremely pervious to water ; 
below the above depth a stratum of marine formation gene- 
rally exists. According to Raffles, on Java this tree is fuund 
only in a few low and marshy situations, and the preparation 
of sago “from the pith is not known to the inhabitants.” 
Marsden says that sago is but little used by the Sumatrans, 
and Crawfurd presumes that in this, or the Western part 
of the Archipelago, the sago palm is an exotic. Our 
enquiries have been unavailing in the attempt to discover 
it as indigenous in our neighbourhood, and we feel confident 
that it does not exist in the native wild state to the westward 
of Borneo, | 

The best sago produced in our vicinity, is from the Islands 
of Appong and Panjang, which form the Kast bank of Bre- 
wera traits or properly Salat Panjang—and next in quality, 
is that from the rivers Mandha, Kataman, Goung, Egal, Plan- 
dok, and Anak Sirka, lying between the Kampar and Indra- 
giri rivers, on Sumatra, or Pulo Percha, as it is called by the 
Malays. Of least value is the produce of the islands of Buru, 
Ungah, and Kundor, in the Straits of Dryon or Salat Duri. 
The sago palm is found in several other places in small 
quantities, but is seldom cut down by the lazy possessors of it, 
to whom it probably descended through a long line of equally 
sluggish ancestors, from some Jnchi of zaman daulu, who had 
better notions when he planted it. The nature of the soil 
in the places we have mentioned is very similar, all of them 
being deep bogs, next to impassable to one unaccustomed to 
such walking. ie 

Cutting down and burning the jungle is all the prepara- 
tion required previous to planting the palm, at about 6 
fathoms apart, which is best done from the seed, a small 
black nut, about the size of a pales erg. : 

Plantations have been tried from the suckers, but the in- 
jury sustained by their roots in the separation from the parent 
stem has invariably retarded their growth above a year. 

From seven to ten years is the time it takes for the tree 
to bear fruit, when planted from the seed in the first instances ; 
the pith commences generally at about the age of 6 or / 


* From the Singapore Chronicle. 


years; after this period, it gradually loses its moisture, and 
is no longer fit for sago when the tree comes into bearing. 
Sago is cultivated in large patches, divided into lots the 
property of individuals, and as much as one man, his wife and 
amily choose to look after—I say choose, because it is not 
as much as they could if they would attend. One man as 
above can manage 100 fathoms square, upon this he plants 
400 seeds, and subsists himself for the first 6 or 7 years on 
his means, not unfrequeutly leaving the trees to take care of 
themselves, until he can commence cutting. From that day 
the supply is constant, each tree throws out from 10 to 20 
suckers, which increase so rapidly that the owner is obliged 
to thin them constantly. A good tree yields from 40 to 50 
tampins, and the worst ever cut down about 25; this is on 
Appong. The tampin of Appong is to that of Mandha as 4 
is to 5. It is a rough measure made of the leaves of the 
sago tree of a conical form 20 to 30 inches long with a base of 
about 8 inches diameter, both ends of this are stuffed with 
the refuse pith to prevent the escape of the farina, and the 
tampin of Appong helds on an average !9 pounds avoirdupois 
—thus 7 tampin very nearly equal a picul of this place, or 
1314 Ibs. ease oie 
It will be needless to speak of the saro of each place, dif- 
fering but a little in quality, and in the measures they are 
sold by, as the acuteness of the Chinese brings them all to 
their true level on arrival here. One remark on the stupidity 
of the cultivators may be made, viz., that 100 tampins of 
Appong may always be purchased on the spot, cheap or 
dgar at other places it matters not, for 6 l-4 reals—or 
Sp. Drs. 5. 12as a Sp. Dr. or a Real is the same thing with 
mri and Leathe us for 246 doits or 82 cents ofa Sp. Dr. 
of Singapore. If the person in quest of sago takes doits, they 
must be of the small kind, but thick. At Mandha, on the 
same principle the same number of tampius may be had for 
Sp. Drs. 9. 61. Now the Appong measure yields 14 piculs 29 
catties, and the Mandha 17 piculs 86 catties, being a dif- 
ference against Appong of go. Drs. 2.51, and all because 
they say it has been the ada? or custom to sell it so! 
né person is sufficient to clear the underwood away as it 
grows up in every lot of 100 fathoms square. The whole fa- 
mily are however fully occupied when they cut down the trees 
for manufacture—which is always done on the spot where the 
tree is felled. They severe the number of ‘Tampins or mea- 
sures required for the reception of the sago in the first in- 
a.ance, aod put them out to dry; they then fell the tree, and 
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split it in halves by means of wedges, build a temporary house 
over it and dig out the pith with hoes made from the rind of the 
tree. They then carry the pith up into the house, the floor of 
which is latticed so close as just to allow the finer parts of the 
medulla to pass through on being wetted with water and trod- 
den by the feet. Into this house the produce of two or three 
trees is brought at a time, and all the finer parts are carried down 
by the water into the trunks of the trees,* 3 or 4 feet in diame- 
ter which are cleanly hollowed out and left below to receive it. 
In order that no wastage may take place, they lead a mat, 
made also of the leaves of the palm, from the floor of the work 
shop down into the shells of the trees, and this carries the 
water without spilling any. They trample it until the water 
passes through clear of the farina, and then throw away the re- 
fuse, keeping sufficient merely to stuff the ends of the tampin. 
By the next day the medulla has settled in the trunks of the 
trees, leaving the water at the top; this is drawn off and the 
saxo flour thrown in its wet state into the tampin already 
prepared, and left to strain itselfi—some refuse pith is then put 
on the end before left open, the base of the cone, and the work 
is done, The shell of the tree is then cut up for frewood or 
in slips and thrown into the marsh, to prevent the poor devils 
going quite over head in carrying down the sago to the boats 
waiting for it. This isalways their duty, for ifthe Malays who 
come to purchase could not get this included in their agree- 
ment, the chances are they would go elsewhere in search of 
the sago. Sago once made is obliged to be kept wet or it would 
spoil in a few days; again, kept constantly wet the tampin 
leaves soon rot; cultivators cannot therefore keep a stock rea- 
dy, but ata greater risk than these savages choose to undergo. 
They have a method of frying the meal over the fire called there 
sago randang, which sells for a real or 82 cents of a Sp. dollar, 
for 16 of their gantongs are equal to 20 of Singapore or one picul, 
This however will not keep long; as damp throws it all into a 
glutinous mass and in a short time spoils it, and it may easily 
be supposed that their situations are not very dry and airy! 
At Appong the sago is made by Orang Utan or people of 
the woods, who ak jargon of Malay, are not Maho- 
metans, and eat the hogs, deer, &c, with-which their island 
abounds. The maritime Malays who visit them for sago, 
are obliged to be always upon their guard, and not unfre- 
quently wait 2 months for a cargo of a few hundred tampio ; 
if they take money to purchase they get it much quicker, 
but require additional caution in making advances. There 


* A boat is often used. 
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are said to be about 350 souls, and that the produce might 
be put down at 3,00) piculs a year. Most of these people 
are dependants of Siak and Campar, the chiefs of the former 
place practising a system of extortion and rapine enough to 
indace any other class of people less accustomed to it, to desert 
the place.* The cultivators in the other places are Malays 
and much superior, though their exports are severally less, and 
traficking with them is not so dangerous or uncertain. 

Appong has 350 souls employed and could produce 3,000 
piculs. ‘ fis would afford ander all the disadvantages at which 
they sell it, Sp. dolars 1,024 per annum, a sum a atlequate 
to the demands for foreign luxuries of people who do not eat 
rice, and live upon the produce of their weeds. The people 
of Siak were the chief importers of sago into Malacca, whence 
erroneously it got the name of >iat sago—described as the 
best by Crawlurd Siok itself exports no sago. 

Malays all agree that the cultivation of sago is the most 

profitable of agricultural pursuits, not yielding even to the 
cultivation of rice by Sawas, for once in bearing the trees 
are ad infinitum equally profitable and require little or no 
Jabor, 
The miserable state of barbarism in which the cultivators of 
sago exist, puts all calculation at defiance, but we do not 
hesitate in saying that if any person would commence here, 
aod there are many places pecoliarly favorable to it and of 
considerable extent, the profits of an English acre when the 
trees were once fit to cut would amount on a low estimate to 
60 pounds sterling per annum alter paying all expenses. 

This too is a branch of agriculture that an Earopean might 
engage in without the certainly of being robbed, which per- 
tains to the culture of spices Ke 

The maritime Malays, who are almost the sole importers 
of sago, are enabled generally to realize from 80 to 120 per 
cent on their cargoes: they are seldom ten days at sea, and 
notwithstanding the occasional detentions and annoyances 
they experience in carrying on this traffic, must, with few ex- 
ceptions, be well recompensed. 

Allowing an absence of two months, in a boat of two coy- 
ans, and five men, bringing back four hundred tampin, they 
have a clear gain on their return cargo ot 17 to 26 dollara 
according to the stat- of the market, giving each person a 
profit as wages, when sago is in demand, of two and a half 

panish Dollars per montn, and putting aside 50 cents for 


* We = ye" © ae two families om Dattam ; they bad managed to make thelr 
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wear and tear of the boat, a sum quite adequate for this pur- 
pose—indepenilent of the perference which people bred up to 
a wea faring life, generally give to it over all other modes of 
more profitable subsistence, and setting aside the chance of 
gain which they have on their cargoes imported into the Sago 
districts. 

It is curious to contemplate the nafural prices fixed by 
the two classes who cultivate sago. From what we have before 
stated, it will appear that the rude inhabitants of Appong, 
by a calculation of their wages of labour and profits of stock, 
on a reduced scale compared with their more civilized and 
wealthier neighbours, the Malays of Mandha and other places, 
have contented themselves witli an average rate, about 30 per 
cent less, evidently arising from their poverty and barbarous 
condition, 

We have no data from which to compute the even proba- 
ble time at which the sago tree was introduced into our 
vicinity ; connections have existed for uges amongst the people 
of this part of the Archipelago, and the Eastern Islanders, 
which though not perhaps purely commercial, were yet sulli- 
cient to have brought this about, alfording at once as it does, 
a livelihood and subsistence, without the possibility of a scar- 
city, requiring little labour beyond planting the seed, and of 

a others most easy of attainment and agreeaule to the scale 
of Malayan industry 

The most satisfactory conclusion we can arrive at in the 
above speculation is, that when or how introduced it matters 
little, since it will be evident that of late years only it bas ac- 

aired any consequence as an article of commerce. It has lain 

ormant from various causes, amorg the most evident of which 
appear to have beenthe want of purchasers from the grower, even 
Malays themselves of other parts being formerly afraid to visit 
them,—theattendant difficulty of getting it to amarket, Malacca 
being the only one except Penang, which previous to the es- 
tablishment of Singapore was at too great a distance, besides 
the risk of meeting Pirates on the yoyage,—and again, the na- 
turally slothful disposition of the cultivators which operated 
effectually in keeping down the produce, until of late years, 
when Singapore, in a great measure removing the above 
obstacles, has created a stimulus to exertion, more probably 


On the steady increase than the decline, great as the demand 
now is, 
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The greater number of the Singapore manofactories are 
placed on the flat ground between the bases of Peari’s and 
Oo Long's hills and the winding and branching creeks and 
canals of the Singapore river, a situation admirably adapted 
for them, for the creeks bring the sago boats up to them in 
front and the hill supplies them from behind with an abun- 
dance of pure water. ‘To procure a constant supply, wells are 
dag on the lower slope of the hill, and the water is led into 
the manufactories by a succession of wooden troughs having 
their bottoms lined with clay, and which are supported by 
cross sticks fastened at the place of contact by rattan. 
The essential features of every manufactory are, the landing 
place where the sago is taken from the boats, a rude shed 
where it is removed from the sago leaves in which it is enve- 
loped, a second shed where it purified, and the large house 
where it is formed into pearl sago. Besides the tables, fur- 
naces, and bing required for the sago, the latter contains the 
beds, stools and dining tables of the workmen, and occasion- 
ally heaps of boxes. Hitherto it has been an attap shed 
roughly put together and often only partially closed at the 
sides. But some of the more wealthy manufacturers are now 
raising substantial edifices of brick and tile, and it is to be 
hoped will also introduce into their establishments a little 
atttention to cleanliness andcomfort At present the mass of 
decomposing vegetable matter which surrounds the sheds 
produces a sour, disagreeable smell. The sago leaves and re- 
fuse accumulating in some places for the last 30 years, have 
there formed extensive beds, spongy at the top and solid below, 
six or seven feet in thickness. 

The tampins having been placed in heaps in the shed, the 
first 4 is to open them, cast the contents on a plank frame 
about 12 feet equare, surrounded by a rim rising sbout 2 
inches from the surface. The sago, massed together by hav- 
ing remained compressed in the tampin, is here broken up by 
the common chinkal.* 

The raw sago having been thus made ready for the manu- 
factory, the first process to which it is subjected is that of a 
thorough bse without which it would remain impure and 
coloured. For this purpose strong tubs are employed, about 
32 inches deep, 40 inches in diameter at the top and 6 inches 
more at the bottom; they are bound by three hoops each form- 
ed of about six thick rattans twisted together, A piece of 


* A kind of hoe, 


thin coarse cloth is fastened by its four corners over each toh 
when used, and hangs loosely into it. The moist sago being 
poured into this strainer, and there broken and bruized by 
the hand, is agitated until all its fine particles pass through 
the cloth and descend to the bottom of the tub, while the 
fragments of leaf, bre and other impurities which remain in 
the cloth, are shaken into a round mass, which is taken up in 
a bowel and thrown aside. The rapidity and deftness with 
which this and all the other manipulations are performed are 
very striking. The sago is next stirred ‘about with an oar 
for about an hour, after which it is left to stand for about 
12 hours, when the water is ladled out, and the sago, which 
fills about half the tub, is removed to undergo the last purify- 
ing process which precedes the granulation. This is perform- 
ed in a mode at once simple and ingenious, the same principle 
being availed of which serves the gold and tin miners of the 
Archipelayo to clean the ore; the more precious matter hap- 
pening, in all three cases, lo be heavier than that with which 
it is mixed, and being thus readily separable by the action of 
running water. | 
Two tubs are placed at a distance of ten or twelve feet 
from each other, and connected by two troughs raised by a 
frame work above them. These troughs are about 10 inches 
deep, 14 inches broad at the top and 11 at the bottom, one 
end being closed, and the other open, but having grooves 
in its sides and bottom, like those of a slnice, into which 
a setiza of horizontal pieces of wood or sticks fit, each 
being about §ths of an inch in thickness. The endofa 
piece of cloth of the breadth of the trough being placed over 
the groove at the bottom, the shortest of the sticks is pressed 
down upon it, and the cloth, thus fastened, is made to hang 
down over the edge of the trough into the tab below it. The 
tub at the other end now receives the sago to about two- 
thirds of its depth, when it is filled up nearly to the top with 
water. A man now stirs up a portion of the sago with an 
oar till the water obtains a milky appearance, when he pro- 
ceeds to pour it into the troughs. To prevent its falling 
abruptly, an inclined piece of wood, eight inches broad, is 
fixed across the trough, so as to leave only a narrow slit 
between it and the end of the through. The water is poured 
on this, descends into the trough, and slowly flowing to the 
other end deposits a portion of the sago in its progress. The 
suspended cloth, becoming saturated, serves at once to main- 
tain and equalize the overflow of the water into the tub below 
it. When the water is poured in, the first waves advance 
rapidly and carry away much of the sago, but those that suc- 
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ceed deposit the greater part of their more solid contents, 
transporting into the tub only the lighter fibrous particles 
which it is the object of this operation to separate from the 
farina, and by the time the man has performed a similar ser- 
vice at the other trough, and is ready to pour a fresh supply 
into the first, the water flowing down the cloth has lost its 
whiteness. This process is continued until the deposit rises 
nearly to the level of the stick, when the sago next to it, which 
generally contains some impure sediment, is taken up with the 
ingers and thrown into the tub. The second stick is now fix- 
ed above the first, a fold of the cloth being interposed between 
them to prevent any liquid sago escaping though the seam, and 
the operation goes on as belore, When the milk in the upper 
tub begins to grow shallow, it is again filled up with water and 
more sago stirred op and mixed with it. During the interval 
and at other more prolonged interruptions the water in the 
troughs has sometimes time to deposit all its contents, the last 
being a fine fibrous matter which, if not removed, would leave 
a thin yellow layer. The surface is therefore washed with 
the hand until this layer is effaced and held in suspension. 
When the troughs have been gradually filled up in the manner 
described, by a succession of deposits, and the wall built up 
to the top by the last stick, the sago is left to consolidate for 
12 or 14 hours. The farina which passes out of the troughs 
in the current is afterwards thrown into one of the tubs whose 
contents are to be washed and deposited in their turn, and 
some of it may even be destined to pass through the process 
many limes before it sinks in the trough. 

In order to give it the degree of dryness required, it is 
removed from the troughs and exposed for one day to the 
sun in lumps about a cubic foot in size, which are placed on 
tables standing in the open air. Large kajangs* are kept 
in readiness to cover it when a shower of rain falls. It is 
next carried to the large shed where it is thrown in a heap on 
a long table and broken down into a pulverulent state. It then 
passes through an oblong sieve, 30 inches by 20 inches, of 
which the bottom is formed of parallel fibres from the stem of 
the coconut leaf, kept in their positions by strings which cross 
them at distances of about 2 inches. The lumps which do not 
pass through the long interstices between the fibres are 
thrown back into the heap. 

The granulation or pearding now takes place. The sifted 
sago is placed in a cloth of which the ends are tied to a long 
stick and which is kept expanded in a bag shape by a short 


* Mats made of the leaf of the mangkwang. 
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cross stick. A horizontal vibratory motion is given to this, 
the whole mass being kept in constant agitation, and every 
part successively driven along the sides of the bag.* This 
lasts for about a minute, when the now granular sago is again 
passed through a sieve similar to the preceding one, but the 
smaller grains which pass through are those which are now 
rejected, Those that remain are transferred to a circular 
sieve, of which the bottom is formed of fine strips of bambu 
crossing each other. The grains that pass througl the square 
holes thus produced form the pear! sago of commerce ia tlie 
unroasted stale. ‘Those that are larger than the holes cre 
thrown back into the heap to ron through the same course 
again. To assist the men the oblong sieves and the granal- 
ating bag are sometimes suspended by rattans from the rafters 
of the shed, 

The roasting takes place in a row of iron pans, each about 
2} feet in diameter, which are built into a platform of masonry 
about 15 feet long and 4 feet in breadth, covered with flat tiles. 
The pans rest in an inclined position partly against the back 
of the platform which rises about a foot above its level, and 
partly on a small prop of brick work on the right side, an off- 
shoot from the wall. Jnto the top of this prop a plate is sunk 
in which a cloth saturated with wood oiltis kept. Behind each 
pan is an open furnace mouth, and a man constantly attends 
to the fires, keeping them supplied with a few billets of bakau 
wood, and regulating them with a long two pronged iron fork 
go as to maintain a moderate heat. The pan being gently rub- 
bed with the cloth a man who sits in front of it on a low stool 
placed on the platform pours into it a quantity of granular 
sago, This he slowly stirs for a short time with a wooden 
implement called weah havinga sharp curved edge. More 
sago is poured in until itamounts to about two chupas, when 
as it hardens he uses the weah more freely. After about 
three minutes roasting, it is removed to a table and passed 
through a round sieve similar to that before described, The 
grains that adhere to each other are thrown aside, and those 
that pass through form a smoking heap which s allowed to 
lie undistarbed for about 12 hours. Tle grains are about the 
same size as they were befure roasting, and some retain whol- 
ly or partially their white and mealy appearance, but the great- 
er part have become translucent and glutinous, and all have 
acquired a certain degree of toughness, althoug)i still soft.t 

* Some experience ta required in drying the sago to the proper degree pre- 
paratory to granulation, If under diied or over dried it will mot granulate, 

+ Minia’ Arueng. . we nad . 

+ This change appears to be bronght about in this way, The water con- 


The final process is another roasting, which renders them hard 
and tough, and greatly reduces their size. The pearl sago 
thas prepared and fit for exportation, is put away in large open 
bins ready to be transfered to boxes or bags when sold. 

The method of making pearl sago which we have described 
appears tohave undergone no improvement or change what- 
ever since it was introduced into Singapore in 1819. One of 
the oldest manufacturers informs us that it was taught to 
the first Chinese who tried it here, by a woman who came from 
Bukit Batu, a place on the coast of Siak facing the large island 
of Bancalis, and famous for its great fishery of the truéu, the 
roe of which is so extensively used. We should rather have 
supposed that it was introduced into Singapore from Malacca, 
where manufactories had existed for many years before the 
establishment of Singapore. It is certain however that Ma- 
Jacca derived the art from Bukit Batu, where it originated 
about the beginning of this century. It was long kept secret, 
but in Singapore it appears almost from the first to have been 
conducted without any attempt at concealment. 

From 20 to 30 men are employed in the larger manufacto. 
ries, but if their Jabours were confined to the making of pearl 
sago, 16 men would suffice for a manufactory such as we have 
described above, and they would produce about 450 piculs 
per month. Their wages are, for the roasters and the man 
at the throughs 4 dollars, and for the other men 2) to 3 dol- 
lara a month, and they receive their food besides. The origi- 
nal outlay is prea from 300 to 400 dollars, The profit 
of course varies greatly, and the business cannot be so certain- 
ly lucrative as has been sometimes sapposed, since there have 
been instances of failures. There are at present fifteen Chi- 
nese manufactories in Singapore, and two have recently been 
commenced by Europeans. We doubt their being able to com- 
pete successfully with the Chinese, unless they can introduce 
a more perfect washing and granulating process, that adopted 
at present requiring so much labour, and being attended with 
so much waste, that unless the full work be got from the 
Chinese employed, there will be little room for profit. The 
Chinese method of preventing all loss of labour which they 
carry into most of their undertakings, is brought into the sago 
concerns also. One of the principal shareholders lives in 3 
manufactory, and the best workmen bave small shares in the 
profits besides their wages. 
tained in the granules being beated first converts the mesly starch Into a 


jelly and then escapes by evaporation, leaving tha sen 
torrefaction drives out the remainder af the vue, Jt? (ome The second 
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SAGO. OF 
THE TRADE IN SAGO. 


We have seen that a large portion of the sago imported into 
Singapore is the produce of the marshes of Siac and Indragiri, 
the low island of Rantau containing the most extensive plan- 
tations. It is purchased in Siac from the Malays aud Orang 
Sakai by Malays, chiefly of Siac and Singapore, who resort 
there in small boats for the purpose. In their hands its cost 
ig enormously enhanced, the Sakai selling it to them at about 
10 cents per picul, and they selling it to the Singapore maou- 
facturers at from 70 cents to one dollar per picu!.* The price 
obtained hy the latter for pearl sago was at first 6 dollara per 
pical. The Singapore manufacturers having succeeded in im- 
proving its quality by a more careful manufacture, and the 
demand increasing for export to Europe, the price rose in 1824 
to7 doilars. This caused the establishment of several new 
manufactories towards the end of that year, which at once 
brought it down to 5) to G} dollars. In 1825 the supply 
exceeded the demand, two of the principal manufactories, one 
of which had employed 65 men, were abandoned, and the 
price fell to 4 to 6 dollars. In 1826 it descended tu 34 doliars 
to 4 dollars and by 1831 it was 2} to 24 dollars. In 1838 it 
was 80 low as dollar 14 to 14. After this it rose again. In 
1545 it was about 3 dollars. It is now about 2 dollars G5 
cents, and has for several years remained between 2 and 3 
dollars, : 

The importations during the earlier years of the Settlement 
were as jullows :— 

1819—22 boats, quantity not ascertained. 
1821 —10,694 

1822— 1,445 

1523 — no imports. 

1824—11,669 

1825—25,612 

1826—21,666 








* The plantations belong to Malays who employ the Sokal as serfs ia plantin® 
th®m and preparing the ago, allowing them one half of the prodace. Ou thi® 
an” wild animals they ecbeist, and the sago which they do act require they dis- 
pote of to Malaya ic barter for cloth, tobacco do. The Malar. adalt that by whis 
mode of dealing the sage dees not cowt them much more thoa 10 cents per pi- 
kal, This entirely egreee with the system adapted in their dealings with the 
Binus of Johore. (Jour. Ind. Areb, Vol. 1) Tie Malays at the diak islende, 
sand at the sago plantations between Kampar acd Indregiri where they have no 
erfa, wcll the saga on tho spot atabout 20 cents per pikal. 
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1826-27 —17,768 
1827-28—16,205 
1828-29—15,818 
SSS — 

The following tables, for which we are indebted to the 
hon'ble the Resident Councillor, will shew the state of the 
trade for the last & years as far as the records of the office of 
pet | of exports and imports can be relied on, having been 
carefully prepared by the indefatigable Deputy Registrar, 
Mr Holloway. The average of the exports for that period is 
about 16,000 pikuls of sago flour and 24,000 pikuls of pearl 
sago, or a total annual export of 40,000 pikuls, of the value 
on the spot, at present prices, of 100,000 dollars :-— 


— 





I. Imports of Sago during the official year, 1847-48, 
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ll. Imports of Sago during the last five official years, 
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IV, Exports of Sago during the last five years. 
Saco Frovur: 
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Low as the price of sago bas fallen, we need hardly point 
out, after all the data which we have placed before our read- 
ers, that it is still mach above its natural amount. It is not 
an article which can ever displace the cereals, or which we 
could wish to be anywhere substituted for them, but it ought 
to be produced in an exportable state at such a price as to be 
within reach of the poorer classes, whenever a diminution in 
the supplies of rice or corn deprives them of a sufficient 
quantity of their ordinary food. This could easily be accom- 
plished by Europeans possessed of a little mechanical skill, 
who would soubhe manufactories and plantations, and thus 
save the present enormous waste of labour and raw material. 
26 cents per picul seems to be about the natoral price of sago 
flour properly prepared at the plantation for exportation, ane 
this is nearly equivalent to 10 pounds for a penny. We have 
seen that at present the poor Sakai get only about a hail- 
penny for that quantity. i 

Singapore itself is well adapted forsago. There are consi- 
derable tracts of marshy land, at present lying waste, in all of 
which sago would grow well, for it is in the very same kind of 
soil that it flourishes in the neighbouring islands along the Su- 
matra coast. Arrow and other roots yielding starch are now 
cultivated with profit, and as one manufactory will serve for 
the preparation of all the varieties of farina, it would be 
found advantageous to unite the culture ef these roots with 
that of sago. As all the marshy vallies in the island are 
bounded by low hill ranges, tracts of land adapted for the 
purpose could readily be selected. IRL 





Note on the mode of growth and productiveness 
of the sago tree. 


The notices in the above paper of the mode in which the 
sago tree extends itself not being so definite as could be de- 
sired, we visited three groups of 5080, one on a moist clay soil 
at the foot of Syed Ally’s hill, and the others in a soft vegeta- 
ble soil behind the village of Kallang. The first is a dense, 
impenetrable thicket of sago plants, each of which rises di- 
rectly from the ground. Three stems ascend above the mass 
of leaves, a few younger plants send up leaves about 16 feet 
high from stoles about a foot in breadth, and the whole space 
between them is filled with younger shoots as close to each 
other as they can grow. The Kallang trees present a differ- 
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ent aspect, owing to the soft, loose soil. The largest of the two 
groups is evidently of considerable age, and is in reality one con- 
nected tree. From acentral point six thick roofs spring which 
spread along the ground in different directions to the distance 
ofG to 8 feet, when they bend upwards and rise into trees, 
From these trunk-like roots numerous rootlets descend into 
the soil, while large branch ror ts strike out laterally from which 
other trees rise. At present there are 4 largestems, and 14 young 
trees of different sizes rising between them and sending up lolty 
leaves, but without any stem. Around the stole of each of 
these a great number of shoots are constantly springing, each 
eapable of becoming a tree if it had room. The hollow bases 
of some trunks which have been cut down are seen, The grow- 
ing stems are about 16 inches in diameter and covered with 
moss and small ferus. About the middle of the space covered 
by this multiplex tree no shoots rise, the oldest parts of the 
roots appearing to lose their productive power. 

‘The other tree is younger, the large roots having only ex- 
tended 3 or 4 feet from the centre and still preserving their full 
vigour throughout, for while each has a tree rising from its 
extremity, a thick growth of shoots extends along both ita sides. 

Forrest states the average produce of a Molucca tree to be 
336 pounds, but Ramphios makes it from 600 to 800 pounds, 
and according to the writer in the Singapore Chronicle, who 
seems to have paid great attention to the subject, good Suma- 
tra trees yield from 760 to 950 pounds, and the very worst 475. 
Perhaps therefore 700 pounds may be assumed as an average for 
the Sumatra trees, which at 10 feet apart (the distance stated by 
Forrest and followed by Crawfurd) would give about 300,000 
sie for the harvest from one acre, and, allowing that the 

arvests are 15 years apart, and not 7 as Forrest assumes, this 
will give an annual average produce of about 20,000 pounds, 
We believe however that 5 or 6 feet is about the average dis- 
tance of the large stems in the Sumatra forests. When a plan- 
tation has once arrived at maturity there will be a constant har- 
vest, because the natural mode of growth secures a continual 
succession of new plants from the time those first planted have 
begun to extend their roots, and this succession can be regula- 
ted by the knife in any way the planter desires. The sago 
tree when cut dewn and the top severed [rom it, is a cylinder 
about 20 inches in diameter and 15 to 20 feet in height. If 
We assume 20) in. by 15 ft. to be an average size, the contents 
will be nearlly 26 bushels, and allowing one half for woody fibre, 
there will remain 13 bushels of starch, which agrees very close- 
ne eur previous calculation, 700 pounds being equivalent to 
124 bushels. 1t may give some idea of the enormous rate of this 
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produce, if it be considered that three trees yield more nutri- 
tive matter than an acre of wheat, and six trees more than 
an acre of potatoes. An acre of sago, if cut down at one har. 
vest, will yield 5,220 bushels or as much as 163 acres of wheat, 
so that, according os we allow 7 or 1 years for the growth of 


a tree, an acre of sago is equal in annual produce to 23 or 10 
acres of wheat. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES, &e. 


CASTING OF A BELL IN BURMAK.* 


Tae district of Thayagon, on the site of the late fire, pre- 
sented amost animated scene on Thursilay last, occ; sioned 
by the casting of a large bell, seven feet high and four and 
a half feet in circumferaence, which isto be placed on the 
pagoda hill, As the Burmese method of casting bells may, 
perlaps, be unknown to most of our local and foreign readers, 
and may be interesting, we shall endeavor to give a descrip- 
tion of what we witnessed. On approaching the ground, on 
which was assembled adense crowd of people of all nations, 
principally Burmans, who had collected to witness this novel 
exhibition, the first thing that met our eye was the bell mould 
itself, placed ina circular cavity in the ground, in a thick 
frame made of wood, and filled up with a thick coating of 
earth, mud, aud bricks to retain the heat. About thirty feet 
from it was a shed, a hundred feet long by thirty wide, in 
which we counted forty furnaces, all containing eo: ucibles 
holding about twenty pounds of metal each, These furnaces 
were supplied with fuel from a large Leap of charcoal, which 
although continually diminishing was atill kept up by volunta- 
ry donations. The bright flames of the fires that sent up their 
myriad sparks and leaped up in variegated colours of green, 
purple, yellow, and red,—from the different kinds of metal that 
each contained,—were kept alive by a row of bellows, of all 
forms and shapes—from the fierce blast of the English leather. 
sides to the asthmatic puff of the Chinese wind-box—which 
were all worked with a will that betokened the labor to be one 
of pleasure. Delicate females in gaudy dresses, jewelled, and 
thenakded; old women wrinkled and begrimed with charcoal; 
young men and boys in holiday attire and happy faces; all 
shouting, singing, and working away at the bellows with de- 
light, until nearly exhausted, when their places were filled by 
others who were but too happy to have the honor of distin- 
guishing themselves in the service of Gaudama, An unioter- 
rupted stream of men, women, and children, each with an 
ofiering either of gold, silver, copper or precious stones, were 
continually feeding the cracibles by casting in their gifts, and 


* From thea Maulmaia Chronicle, 17th March 1849, 
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One day the four mantris assembled in council, and resolved 
to write a letter in their names and in the name of the queen 
of Raja Bersiyong to the central country (binua) of Siam, to 
intimate that there was oo Raja then ruling in Kedda; and 
to request that a Raja might be sought sor and vouchsafed 
for governing Kedda through them the mantris. 

Envoys accordingly proceeded to Siam with a letter to the 
above effect. 

Now it is related that when Raja weap ber had escaped 
and got clear of the forest with the loss of all his arms, he 
arrived after some time at the hut of a peasant who hada 
clearance in the forest on the confines of Patani and Kedda; 
and who there cultivated the betel vine and rice. Of his 
own accord Raja Bersiyong worn out as he was by hunger 
and fear, craved permission of the peasant to let him become 
an inomate of his house, and offering at the same time to 


* Continued from page 270. 
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assist him in his agricultural labors. The peasant consented, 
hut without Knowing the rank of the applicant, for the 
Raja's tusks were al this timeon a devel with Ais other teal, 
(our author should have here observed that they were never 
seen of a greater length, 30 that the existence of tusks was a 
niere conjecture and fable, if common sense did not convince 
liim.] So Bersiyoug set lo work inthe farm without any 
further instructions and was only called for daily by the 
peasant to receive his meals; after which he worked until 
the eveming. All the profits arising from his labour he gave 
up to the man and his wife. 

Now this peasant had a daughter by the wife who then 
lived with him, and she was so lovely and graceful that no 
one could look upon her without falling in tove with her, 
Her neck was slender and graceful, her complexion white 
mixed with yellow, and her teeth were like the 6/acé and 
polished wings of the elephant beetle, her waist was delicate 
and slender, and her ancles were like stalks of paddie. Her 
like could nowhere be found. Her lineage was that of the 
Beapari [fairies] and her father was a Raja of inferior note. 
He was offended with his people and had left them to live 
with his wife and daughter in the forest at the source of the 
Kedda river (the Muda). So the pair went to a distance 
from the crowd to cultivate rice thus far up the Kedda river. 
lt so happened that as the man and his wife were often ab- 
sent at their grain field, the daughter had to supply the Raja 
with his meals, and thus thess two were left at Lies to cul- 
tivate and water the betel vines and other fruit trees. The 
Raja thus became enamoured of the girl, while she reciproca- 
ted his love. So she became his wife without the knowledge 
of her parents. But after seven months they naturally became 
aware of the fact. Her father then said to his wife, that he 
thought it just as well that the girl had selected the stranger, 
because he was very useful and attentive in his household, 
and his manners were excellent. His wife remained silent. 
In time Bersiyong’s wife had a son who greatly resembled 
his father, and it was brought up as if it had been a pea- 
sants child. 

Unlackily for Birsiyong he was seen by some one who knew 
him, and when the circumstance was reported to the four 
ministers they despatched a hundred men with orders to seize 
the Raja, and to put him to death if he should resist. When 
Raja Bersiyong saw the party approaching he threw down 
his spade, and fled into a thicket of the bambu called buluh 
bittorg. The pursuers surrounded the brake but could not 
find the Raja, Now none of them were aware of the marriage 
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of the Raja there, and of hia having gotason. So they all 
returned and reported their want of success to the four min- 
isters. Meanwhile the son of Bersiyong grew apace, and 
increased in comeliness and quickness of apprehension. 

The letter of the four mantris and the queen was delivered 
in dos form to the Raja of Siam. The Raja gave it toa 
mantri to read, who having opened it, read as follows. 

This letter is from your majesty’s very humble slaves the four 
mantris, and also the queen, of the country of Kedda, in order 
to make known the state in which Kedda rests at present. It 
has had no legitimate Raja for a long while, the only rulera 
being your slaves, the four ministers. We therefore beseech 
your royal Majesty, to release us from our present charge, 
by raising to the government a Raja of pure descent, so that 
all of us, slaves, may obtain a Raja or ruler, and that the 
country may be well goveruved. These observa‘iins your 
slaves submit to your majesty. 

The Raja of Siam having heard the letter thus read, ad- 
dressed an old miantri. Go my brother, said he, and call 
all the clever astrologers. When they came into the pre- 
sence the Rajasaid to him, inspect the horoscope, and dis- 
cover where a Raja of Kedda is to be found, and who the 

rson is who is to be raised by me to the vacant Rajaship of 

edda. The astrologers opened accordingly their book, and 
inspected it, then they raised their heads. Well, said the 
Raja, what isthe result? O SAah i a/vm replied the diviner, 
the person who should become the Raja of Kedda is living 
in that country, He alone must be Raja, no one else in or 
out of Kedda should be raised to that dignity for be is of 
true lineage, and should any other person be placed in that 
government, then undoubtedly he would not be able to retain 
it for more than a year or two at the utmost; either through 
death or some great convulsion or disturbance, he would 
deprived of it. If such be the case, rejoined the Raja, pray 
how am Ito know where to find him? The astrologers again 
looked at their paper or book, and having inspected it as 
before, said to the Raja, the person is in existence, and his age 
is about six or seven years. But whoever shall be made 
Raja, he must be first discovered by the intelligence not of 
mao hut of animals, There is a ay tee neetid intelligent 
elephant on the confines of Kedda and Patani, named Kamala 
Jauhari, which is perhaps able to inform us who shall be the 
Kedda ey So he inquired of the Kedda envoys if they 
knew any thing aboutit. They replied that it was wandering 
alternately in Kedda and Patani, and that it would discover 
tself by causing some one to dream. The Raja of Siam 
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then sent a letter back by the Kedda envoys to this effect, 
that the four ministers there should gaily caparison the ele- 
phant Kamala Jauhari, and send her in quest of a new Raja, 
namely the person possessed of a fitting title, to be raised to 
that dignity, since that very person he found, would be 
installed; and further that when found, his majesty of Siam 
would direct his maatris of rank to proceed to Kedda and 
instal the new Raja in his office. The Seas Rajah’s letter 
was delivered to the four Kedda chiefs by the envoys on their 
“gg the former being at the time in full durbar or assem- 


Being much gratified by the contents of the letter, the four 
mantris concerted with the queen, and then the great audi- 
ence chamber was adorned with curtains, and veils, and 
hangings, and various kinds of hanging lamps, and candles 
and lanterns, so that night was changed into day, and all 
sorts of rare sports and exhibitions added to the lustre of the 
fete. Then all the people held a fast for seven days, and 
nights, previous to the setting ont of the party in search of a 
Raja. On the night of the seventh day the dupa and in- 
cense were burned and all sorts of perfumes were diffused 
around, and at the same time, the name of the superintelligent 
elephant was invoked to attend upon the four mantris. Im- 
mediately almost there was a sound like the rushing of a 
coming tempest, from the east, with earthquake, agitations, 
and terrific sonnds. In the midst of all this uproar the ter- 
rified spectators were delighted to see Kamala Jauhari stand- 
ing at the hall, and thrusting up her trunk into it. ‘Che four 
mantris instantly rubbed her with cosmetics and bathed her 
with lime juice, while others applied cosmetics and sweet 
smelling ails rubbing these over its whole body. Then a 
meal was served up to it, and put into its mouth. The state 
howdah was now placed on its back, along with all its appur- 
tenances, curtains, and hanging. Then one of the mantris 
read the Raja of Siam’s letter close to the ear of Kamala 
Jauhari, acquainting her that she was expected to assist in 
finding out a Raja for Kedda by all means When Jauhari 
heard all this she bowed her head and played her trunk ; and 
then set forth in the direction of the east, followed and attend- 
ed by from three to four bundred men, having banners and 
flags streaming in the wind, and being supplied with all 
meoeenerian and armed with various kinds of spears, held in 


The cavalcade so led, soon reached the garden and house 
where Raja Bersiyong had concealed himself, Now the boy, 
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the son of Bersiyonz was in the house at the time, but his 
mother was in the betel garden ; and her parents were in the 
rice field. So Kamala Jauhari thrust her trunk into the 
house to take out the boy, and he seeing this movement and 
heing loosely clothed quickly tn 5 around his loins the 
cloth of forty cubits in length which had belonged to his father. 
Jauhari then encircled him with her trank, and placed him 
on her back in the howdah, and forthwith began to retrace 
hersteps. The boy's mother who had hidden herself through 
fear, no sooner found him gone, than she followed the foot- 
marks of the elephant, and she was kept on the right track 
by finding, here and there a piece of cloth, part of that long 
wrapper of her husband, which her son was tearing up for 
the purpose of thus pointing out to her the way. 

The party returned safe, and were received amidst loud 
rejoicings. The mantris had the boy dressed quickly in 
royal robes; and they put on his head a crown of gold set 
with precious stones, such as great Rajas were wont to 
appear in, all which much improved bis otherwise handsome 
features and person. Then the mantris placed him in the 
seat formerly used by Raja Bersiyong. Then all the minis- 
ters and officers of state,’ and the whole people t and 
small, made obeisance to the young Raja, saying —Prosperity 
to your highness, may it ever be on the increase, may no 
accident interrupt the happy tenor of your highness's life, but 
may your graceful manners continue to improve, and your 
countenance ever beam with happiness. Now all present 
were quite surprised at the readiness with which the boy 
assumed courtly manners, it seemed as if he had been accus- 
tomed to hold his court there. The mantris after this took 
hold of the boy's hands, two on each side of him, and led him 
to the apartment of the putri, Raja Bersiyong’s consort, who 
was delighted to find him so 1 ke Raja uvaves » but when 
she and her attendants saw the clotn, part of which he still 
retained, on his person, which Reesiyeny used to wear, than 
they could not contain their joy. She then on finding that 
the boy’s mother had followed him, sent out some of her 
women to look for her, They found her below a large ban- 
yan tree close to the fort gate. The maid carried her to the 
quéen, who said, come here my sister and sit near me, and tell 
me if this boy be your son. Replying affirmatively every 
attention and respect was paid to her. So the queen instruct- 
ed the youth in all the duties and behaviour required of him 
in his exalted station. The mantris also took him to the 
council, and to the audience chamber to learn how to govern. 
And when the youth had grown up one of the old mantris 
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out of his great regard for the youth, gave to him in mar- 
riage, bis San hter, a lovely girl, for this mantri was the gon 
of an inferior Raja, and descended from one of the four man- 
tris who had sriginally gone to Siam to form a new countr 
of Tiga Buah or three parts and also to Perak and Patani, 
in short descended from the mantris of Marong Maha- 
Wangsa. [14] 


KOTES, 


[14] Were a Malayan subject of any Malayan country of the 
present day to write a history and commext on it as our author 
does on the sections of tts princes he would most! likely be slain. 
Hence after the convertion to Islamism we have hardly any thing 
more but a meagre list of the Kedda chiefs or Rajas, The four 
ministers of the Rejas appear to have had little influence until the 
acta of the latter had ‘erome so tyrannical that they were forced 
to rule with an outraged people, In the states of Perak and Achin 
the ministers have generally usurped all real power, and have left 
the Rujas in possession of an empty title, one however io which 
owing to their clannish feelings, the Malays will always pay respect. 
“It is not” observes the Malacca native onnalist, “the custom 
“ for Malays to commit treason 

A Malay living onder European rule often considers that 
oppression, which under the sway of a nalive chief he would chear- 
fully submit to. 

Oar author delizhts in bringing guns into the eld, but long, I 
Suspect, before they were known to tle people of thisconst I 
will advert to this furtheron. The Gundang Raja or great drum 
is yet in we at the palaces of Malayan Rajas, and is to be found, 
but of a lesser size, at all the mosques where it is bealen on Fridays. 
It is part of a tree hollowed out with one end covered by a diied 
buffalo hide, 

The sham fight here deseribed was got op by the chiefs or mi- 
nisters, who might just os well have marched into the fort at once, 
Jt was to save appearances of treason on the one hand and pusila- 
nimity in a Raja on the other, The maids of honor to the princess 
were as in more civilized regions the wives and daughters of the 
Aristocrary, 

Raja Bersiyong would not have teen content with “ setting the 


Thames on fire” for our author says that when dressed and accout- 
ered for the fight he looked as if he “ would set the wniverse on 
fire.” The parallelism of the two ideas is however curious, The 
intercourse of Kedda with India gave him his cashmere shawl, and 
perhaps other portions of his dreas, 

IT extract from the “Malayan annals” a description of a 
fashionably attired man of rank. He had ankleta of gold called 
koronchong or hollow bracelets of goid, ornamented wih silver. 
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Petam Ponto, which were armlets shaped like a enake in its hole 
ready to dart at its virtim and set with jems. The less wealthy 
used a baser metal, or merely a blue glass ring, like those worn by 
the women of India atthis day. Before ihe Raja, there was borne 
the gongom or golden casket, containing hia betel mixture &e,” 

Hee is a description from the same work, of the dress of a 
Malayan exquisite of rank of the thirteenth century. He worea 
sagara gunong with bees flowered on the wing. A green flowered 
vest and bracelets (of gold) on his arms. He carried in his hand 
a nosegay compored of the saman rasa wali and champaka flowers, 
and he was perfumed with a scented four. His teeth were white 
asthe bunga sti gading, or ivory flower, and his cheek wae red 
like the cateza leaf. 

It would te difficult to find a Malay in these daya with either 
white teeth or rosy cheeks, Neither staining of the teeth, there- 
fore, nor the use of the betel mixture as it is now wel, would seem 
to have then been in feshion during Sultan Mahomed’s reiga 
in Malacca, and the teeth of a scull of the en:lier period of KRedda 
found by me in the ruins of a mausoleum of note were weiher fled 
por stained, The Biodahara or Commander-in-Chief wore a bunch 
of flowers in his hair, and he bad a coat with long sleeves, made 
from four cubits of clotl, (six yards if the cubit was a short one 
and eight to twelve feet if a long one). He used to change his 
dregs four or five times during the day, employing « mirror as tall 
as himself, and while dressing he used to ask hit wife to tell nim 
how his dress became him. He had a number of turbans always 
lying ready rolled out to be put on. Moreover this military fop 
“used the exercise of the swing " 

Sultan Mahomed wrote to the Kling country or the Coromandel 
Coast for forty webs of different sorts of chintz, each sort to 
have forty different kinds of flowering. 

The Malays of the present day dreas very variously, but almost 
all of them are distinguished by the sarong, a piece of cheequered 
cotton or silk cloth joined together at the ends; and can 3 passed 
over the head, it ia then fastened round ithe waiat, with the skirts 
descending half way down the calf of the leg, or crossed over the 
body like the highlander plaid. The Bencoo!len Malays apjear 
to dress with more taste than moat of the other tribes. | 

In the Sanserit and Hinda inscriptions of Bakergang in Bengal 
120 miles east of Calcutta which refera to the numerous battles of 
the prince no mention ia made of firearms. Bows, arrows, and 
swords only are named, This was about A. D. 3136, and the 
same omission was in a Sanserit inscription at Kaira in Gujerat, 
but of doubtful state {'] As to mirrors they must have been 
brought by the Arabs, and were probably of Venetian manufacture. 

It appears that Kedda was now lelt for some yeara without a 
head, It was so for seven years if we are to be guided by the age 
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of Raja Bersiyong’s son when he was raised to the seat of antho- 
rity. But after all the fuss which was made about this Raja's 
tosks they never protraded beyond his lips. The four chiefs 
governed during that period with the advice seemingly of the 
Qoeen’s m ther as she was consulted when the letter was written 
to Siam, ‘The term applied to the wife of the Raja, is Raja pe- 
rampuan, literally female Raja. When the Raja is independent 
it was Queen Regent. The Siamese have from a remote period 
employed Brahmans for astrological purposes and to inspect the 
horoscope 

It may be proper to remark bere that where our author puts 
Persian of Arabic expressions into the moutha of his interlocutors, 
we must, | think, give to him the sole credit of them, at least 
until the period of the conversion of the people to Islamism. 
Raja Bersiyong disappeared and was never again heard of, at least 
our author never again mentions him as if alive. Dlence whenever 
at this day the outline of any old fort exists on this coast, and the 
Malays are asked about its origin, they at once assign it to the 
above Raja. We find Siam now called Tiga Buah Nigri—the 
three countries, meaning, I suppose upper, central, and lower Siam. 


SS ee 
Coarrin i, 


It is related that there was a R4jd named Kalana Hetam, 
who resided in a small island called Pulo Ayer Tawar, or 
“the island of fhe fresh water’’—because it was surrounded 
by a lake of fresh water.* The situation of this island is 
to the east of the country of Kalungi. Now this country 
of Kalungi would not submit to the sway of the south, 
or Siam, nor would the latter acknowledge its superiority. 
Accordingly he [ the R&ja of Kalungi doubtless ] begat to 
assemble a body of men from many different tribes, such 
asthe Samang, the Bila, otherwise Hiil Bila and Ryols, 
and the Hill Ryots. He gave titles to all the chiefs of these 
tribes, and ordered them to assemble around the lake with 
their ex ony forces. There were present Maha R4jé Dar ul 
Alum, who commanded the Samangs, and Maha Kajd Dar 
ul Salam, who had command of the Bila. Then the Cap- 
tain of the Hill Ryots was named Dar ul Gunong, and 
the chief of the Sakai tribe he named Maha Rajd. Jakja- 
koocha Raja, 

* T am not aware of lake being in that direction, although I travallad o 
to the mountains, was hetline tamaede tine Thats te ox she ie x oc ae 
not named with atown called Gaangrue marked down. I passed up the river 
leading to itfrom Kret stockade, but was brought up by rapids. ore may 
bo a lake perhaps, or an island of the Martaban river may have been meant, 
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All being thus ready, the Raja Kalano Hetam sent for 
these four warriors, and said that he wished to go in search 
of some more eligible spot to reside in than his present one. 
Maha Raji Dar ul Alum represented th ome people 
belonging to your slave have lately come back from the 
direction of S. S. E. where there is a aap Doug Keddd 
having a very fertile soil, and which is defended by a fort 
with a ditch. It has no Raji at this moment. It is my 
opinion, therefore, that it will be very adviseable that your 
highness should take possession of this region and become 
its Haja, for it is very populous. Yes, replied Kalana, 
provided there be the means. If there are any old chiefs 
or mantris in Kedd&é I can write a Ictter to them in the 
first instance to ask them to join in letting me be its jie 
Your slave, said Maha Réjé Dar ul Gunong, respectfully 
submits, that if you really desire to govern Kedda, your 
highness should at once proceed there, what use is there in 
sending notice beforehand? If the Kedda people will not 
have you, we can take the country by force. Have no 
apprehensions on that score—what signifies it to us what 
their fighting salient population may be? My opinion 
said en ee ree ae ig that we should march our forces at 
once on Kedda ; then if successful, that we should send 
for all our families and people and property. So the force 
was got ready and properly armed, There were fire arms 
and all the men had swords, pikes, lanccs, shields of differ - 
ent sizes and forms, joepan swords, bows and arrows, and 
poisoned arrows blown through tubes, and slings, with 
stones to cast forth from them. The expedition was thus 
equipped and ready to march in the space of a month, and 
then set out with Kalana Hetam at its head, like the foam 
re waves of the sea. The numbers were so great of 
these four tribes, that it took a month to aceomplish an 
ordinary days march. The high ground became level, and 
the level was coaverted into holes like game traps, so heary 
Was the tread of the ranks. 

dn the first place—It was not long after the departure of 
the Kedda oT Jrom Sim and their arrival again at 
Kedda, that the Raja of Siam directed one of his old minis- 
ters, named Kalahom, who had been employed in settling 
the countries to the enst (of Siam perhaps] to proceed to 
Kedda to search for a legitimate Raji to govern it, The 
puvey was escorted by a number of Réjas and followers, and 
he was the bearer also of a written scroll, containing the 
titles to be bestowed upon the new Raja, and he was in- 
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structed to consult with the four Keddi mantris, and to be 
guided as far as ticable by their wishes. ‘The envoy 
then left for Keddi, and by how many tens of thousands of 
armed men was he attended, and how many mountains did 
he cross, and plains and forests did he poss over? The 
march too was enlivened by all sorts of field sports. When- 
ever he halted, his men erected temporary huts and shelter 
for themselves and the chiefs. 

One day the whole cavalcade debouched from the forest 
into a plain to the wesfward of the country of Ligor. 
Kalahom soon perceived an armed force on its march there, 
rolling on like waves of the sea, so he directed people to go 
and inquire from whence this body had come, where it was 
proceeding to, what its leader's name was; ard what the 
title of his Raja. The messenger set forward and met with 
the forc2 of Sakei under Jakjakucha, When the Sakai 
heard these questions they gave the information required, 
while Kalahom's party acquainted them, in reply to similar 
questions, who he was, and the intent of his march. 

When Kalahom learned the nature and destination of the 
opposite force, he ordered the gongs and drums to be beaten, 
and kaving halted, he ordered to be constructed the usual 
temporary shelter for his troops. The Sakai General did 
the same, so that both bodies were encamped opposite to 
and in sight of each other, Kalona Hetam was much 
surprised to see his advance come to o halt, at such an 
early hour in the morning, but when he heard the name of 
the Siamese General Kaiahom he directed a halt of all his 
forces. Kalahom then sent off an express to Siam to report 
the occurrenee, and to inform the R4ja that he was going to 
fight the enemy Selow the country of Ligor. | 

The messenger travelled with all speed towards Siam, he 
stopped not by day nor by night. Kolahom then sent a 
letter to Kalana Hetam to direct him to return to his own 
country and not to go on to Kedda, because that country 
had a Raja already, and as he, Kalahom, was by order of 
the itij& of Siam now proceeding to Keddi to instal the 
new Raja and confer upon him his proper titles. 

The measenger found the opposite party inclosed by a 
aquare intrenchment of mud or earth, with proper guards 
at the four corners or angles, all ready pested, and on 

resenting themselves at the gate, were coon called before 
Kelana a Hetam. Having squatted down and saluted him, 
and after having been asked what was their business, they 
delivered Kalahom's message, When Kalana Hetam heard 
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the order to return home he became ine cr and his face 
grew red like the colour of the boonga rayd (') while he 
exclaimed.—In what game have I ever been foiled? and in 
what battle have I ever been worsted? or in what day of 
battle and slaughtering have J ever turned my back on thy 
master Kalahom? It is not right, is it, that I should be 
Raji of Keddi? If I cannot become its Raja by fair 
means, I will doso at the point of my weapons. I cannot for 
a moment think of retracing my march, for it would be 
an unusual proceeding and unworthy of one born of a man to 
shew his back; on the contrary I must go forward. Tell 
then thy chief that if he shall attempt to stop, and intercept 
us on this our march to Kedda, let him come forth on 
the plain and give battle, and try us, and see how we can 
thrust and stab. Whether thy master may chuse to-morrow 
or to-day, is immaterial to us, he'may please himself, we 
shall be ready to receive him, for we have come for the 
sole purpose of seeking occasions for fighting and proving 
the strength of our arms. 

Kalahom could hardly repress his indignation at the in- 
solence of Kalana Hetam. Bat as his force was too small 
to allow him to accept the challenge, he forthwith en- 
trenched himself, and at the same time sent orders to the 
Raéjds of the several provinces nearest ta him, to collect 
their cre age with all speed and join him, which was 
accomplished. He then directed Phra Ong Surin, who 
was the son of a Raji, to assume charge of the force and 
at certain hours of the night to send out patroles, and to 
proceed round the fort, making a loud noise, by shouting 
and beating of gongs, drums, and other noisy instruments, 
The circuit having thus been eaeny thrice Dehra 
the patroles stopped at a certain place where Phra Surin 
rested on a high seat. Kalana Hetam hearing the noisy 
invitation to try his strength with Kalahom, imitated his 
example, and the uproar was astounding. It ceased not 
until the Lady Queen Shulirin had setaiait to repose in her 
palace in the west, and the king of the world seated on his 
throne had given audience on th. edge of the horizon. 
Then poured forth the hosts of both Generals on the plain, 
where each formed his line. 

Kalahom first directed Phra Ong Surin to arrange the 
order of battle. So he placed in their proper positions all 
the Rajis, champions, chiefs and warriors; classed under 

(*}) Hibiscus rosa sinensis—L. Hibiscus malvarosa Bat, Trans, vol. V- 
(Mand. Dicy p. 144) 
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the name of jigur ey (a). Phra Oog Surin had charge 
of the right wing, and Phra Ong Koorsir of the left, while 

j4 Angkonerat commanded the center or main body. 
The rear was under Phra Ong Wa Tang Ta Koalana 
Hetam drew up his army thus—Mah4 Raji Dar ul Alum 
commanded the right wing, and Maha Radja Dar ul Gun- 
ong, with Kalana Hetam and all the champions held tle 
main body or center. Méhi Raji Jakjakoocha Raja had 
charge of the rear [tail.] 

Then was heard the loud defiance from both sides, while 
the opposing lines, with clashing ofarms, rushed to the 
charge. Man encountered man, and weapons rung upon 
weapons, like the claws of fighting scorpions, The main 
body fought thus so closely that the rear lines of each force 
came in contact also. Neither party would give way, 
but waved backwards and forwards, whirling round and 
round, slashing and cutting, and mixing confusedly in fight, 
while the clash of arms was loud and terrible. The cowardly 
were also heard plaining and screaming like the riyany 
(6). Such was the tumult caused by the shock of battle, 
when the champions encountered, that it resembled thun- 
der and a tempest, and when joined to the roar of the 
elephants and the neighing of horses, and the beating of 
war drums resembled the noise of waves lashing against 
the rocks. What quantities of broken arms strewed the 
plain after this onset. 

_ Clouds of dust also arose and converted day into night. 
The ensigns of the contending parties were observed, while 
the standards shone conspicuously, Now beneath that or 
an umbrella (¢) was a short man encased in an iron chain 
coat of mail, who waa amusing himself by exhibiting Bur- 
mese warlike gestures [a practice common to Peguers.] 
He was elevated on a sora [some fabulous animal, | “a filled 
with consternation all those who beheld him. This chief 
was the Girgassi Raja Sang Wira Angkara. He had three 
brothers in the fight. One was tall and stout, and he rode 
ona Walmana (this is a fabulous animal said to resemble 
an elephant with tusks and a proboscis, with the feet and 
body of a horse and having wings, he has scales according 
to some like armour] endowed with preternatural faculties. 
He was armed with a éadamfkel and was frightful to look 
on. He was named Phra Sang Dati Kosa. The next one 

(a) Jigin juoge, are Persian words, jigur liver, anger, hope, jumgi warlike. 

(b) Cinds, 

(¢) A Hindu weapon, 
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rode on a fiying camel and gresped the preternatural 
chakra (2) along with his other war accoutrements. His 
name Was Phra Sang ChiSim. Then came the last brother 
who bestrode a fierce lion, and bore in his hand the preter- 
natural bow and arrows. His name was Phra Sang Mange 
So Pia (¢). When these mighty warriors appeared on the 
field of battle the contending armies of one accord suspended 
the contest and sent to inquire who they were, and who 
was their Réjas, and from whence they had come. They 
replied, ** We are commanders of the forces of the Gir- 
gassi R4ji who have come here by orders of the king of 
Siam to aid his General Kalahom, and to seize the chief 
of the enemy and take them as prisoners to Siam.” 

When this reply had been aportets then the Girgassi 
Sang Wira Angkara directed all his forces to rush on those 
of Kalana Hetam, and not to turn to the right or to the 
ieft, So they turned the position of Kalana and took him 
in the rear. But he divided kis forces into two columns 
orlines, directing one to contend in front,the other to 
oppose this attack on his rear. Thus Kalana’s force was 
placed in ae Again the battle raged amidst clouds 
of dust. Forty war umbrellas were thrown down by the 
crowd of combatants, and were destroyed in the rush against 
Kalana’s line, whil: the standards streamed out. Dire 
was the shock when they reached the enemy who were 
thus hemmed in by the Siamese forces. But still they 
kept their ground, nor did any one turn his head. Now 
many of this Kalana Hetam’s men were invulnerable to 
steel, because they were tattooed with black (figures) 
ore their bodies (7). They were also very obstinate and 
rave. 

When M4ba Réjé Dar wl Alum and Dar ul Salam ob- 
served this condition of affuirs they got enraged and plunged 
atnidst the Girgassis eithaut cating iocconsequkacen, Heaps 
of Girgassi now lay on the ground weltering in blood, 
which was flowing here and there, floating away even the 
bodies of the dead, | 

Now the troops of Phra Ong Surin and Raja Phra Ong 
Kurin being exhausted gave way, and were pressed hare 
by the men of Kalana Hetam, but the retreat was gradual] 
for Kalana’s forces were themselves threatened in their rear, 


” A discus, Slamese words, 
e 


tke aloo of Hindu origin, 
) The Burmese tattooed thelr bodies at a very early period, the Peguers 
not until a much later one. 
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Then the three thousand heroes of the four ro oe chiefs 
precipitated themselves upon the five thousand heroes and 
other suldicrs of Dar ul Alum. Here there was much 
slaughter amongst the Samang and Bila soldiers, whose 
bodies lay in heaps like small hills, So that part of Kalana 
Hetam’s force was routed and fled behind the five thous- 
and. Thus only heroes were opposed to heroes. [Here 
the came metaphors are used as before.] At length 
the heroes of the Samang and Bila could hold out no longer 
but gave way like goats before tigers. But three thousand 
held their ground under the command of three chiefs. 
Their order however had been by this time broken, while 
the second or rear line was also broken, They, however, 
rallied and attacked the Girgasssis, and after slaying a few 
of them they met the commander of the heroes whose name 
was Jangi Kala, also the officers named respectively Pir- 
jungkala, Kirchangkala, and Hassingkala, All of these 
chiefs were armed with maces. Then came Pakerma Bukit, 
chief of the Samang, who encountered in single Combat 
Jangi Kala, and Sri Nairat Gunong, who was the chief of 
of the Bila, who fought with Perjangkala mace to mace. 
Next Maha Biru Gunong came. He was chief of the 5Sa- 
mangs, and he engaged Perjangkala. So here were six 
heroes engaged in mortal combat with their maces, three 
against three. 

Now the five other chiefs of the Girgassi plunged into 
the mid-t of the three thousand Samangs and Bila. The 
forces of Dar ul Gunong and Jakjakoocha R4ji were broken 
by the onset of Phra Ong Kunai Rat and Phra Ang 

ang Ta, and Phra Angsurin and Phra Angkurin, assisted 
by all the newly arrived Rajis. It was like the flacking of 
colton, 80 aiteksy did they come on. For the four Siamese 
Rajas advanced to the charge in front of their troops, and 
struck into the centre of the enemy. ‘They would not 
even wait for their officers, who followed at adistance. 
[It would be difficult to catch a Siamese or Burmese or 
Peguan officer in these degenerate days leading his men 
to battle, They prefer looking on at a pretty safe dis- 
tance.] None could withstand this prowess of the five 
chiefs. When Dar ul Gunong and Jakjakoocha Raja and 
the Panglimas Dara Bukit and Nara Gunong and Pakerma 
Alum and Pakerma Dewa and Mangan Udara observed the 
disorder and dispersion of their force before these war- 
riors ; they became furious and quickly confronted in person 
the enemy and advanced on the host of the latter. These six 
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chiefs encountered the four Siamese Raijés, who were busy 
making ees Then Panglima Dara Bukit cast his spear 
at Phra Ong Koonar Piat, but missed killing | im as he was in- 
vulnerable. The latter leapt up and fought with his sword (g). 
Panglima Dar ul Gunong encountered Raja Phra Ong Tang 
Ta, and both fought stoutly with elwis. Panglima Pakerma 
Ahim met Phra Sang Data Kosa, |a Siamese title, |] and they 
combated with maces, and Panglima Pakerma Dewa, encoun - 
tere ] Phra Ang Koosin, and they fought with spears. Pang- 
lima Mangan Udara met Phra Maha Pho Di and they used 
daggers, and closed on each other; seizing each other around 
the waist. Panglima Mangan Indra fell in with Phra Ong 
Chau Phriya, and they bravely contested with barbed spears. 
Thus twelve brave chiefs fought hand to hand, enemy wi-h 
enemy, 

Tne six Girgassi chiefs were thus wielding their maces, 
and restoring the fight whenever it slackened, when Pang- 
lima Pakerma Bukit, and Sungikala perceiving the slaughter 
amongst their men flew swiftly to the rescue. Jurgikala 
seized hold of Pakerma Bukit, and the latter also laid hold 
of him, but the former overpowered him and binding him, 
delivered him captive to his attendants. The whole Gir- 
gassi force on this set up a loud shout, and the warriors 
threw away their arms and grasped their enemies by main 
force, and although the adverse chiefs Sri Naira Gunong 
and M&bé Biro Gunong and their men, stabbed and slashed 
away most valiantly it was of no use, for these two Girgas- 
si’s chiefs Perjangkala and Karjangkala engaged with two 
more chiefs in a close struggle, and made them prisoners. 
Then the fight was again renewed, for the three Girgassi 
chiefs darted into the midst of the ranks of Dar ul Alum 
and Dar ul Salam, which gave way. 

At this period a Panglima or ery of Kalana’s force 
who had thus given way, told the R4ja that the five thous- 
sand heroes ad been slain or made prisoners. When the 
Réjas of the Samang and Bila heard these tidings they were 
enrage:!, and forthwith precipitated themselves iuto the 
masses of the Girgassi, discharging their arrows in advan- 
cing at. J Kala, who only turned a little but was not 
wounded. ‘Tidings were cohveyed to the four Girgassi, who 
quickly came to the aid of their chiefs. Two of them, 
Sangkera Angkara, and Phusang Dati Kose came, one on 


(vy) There is another weapon called (. jagarorchigra, of which I cynnot 
get a description. [t wae perbaps a discus. The chalera is elsewhere mentioned: 
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the right, the other on the left of M&hé Rajé Dar ul Alum, 
and Fhra Si Sim; and Gra Tang Ta Chau Phruja in a 
similar way attacked Dar ul Salam, Dar ul Alum was 
wounded by the spear of Phra Sang Wira Angkara in the 
side, and then Phra Sang Dati closed with him, while 
Wira Angkara seized his feet, and sitti 
his prostrate enemy he bound him and livered him pri- 
soner to be taken before Kalahom. Dar ul Salam on seeing 
all this threw away his bow, and grasped his sword strikin 
like a madman right and left, The chiefs above noti id, 
who were respectively on his right and left, swiftly threw 
themselves upon him, and after several swords had been 
broken and a strong resistance had been made by Dar ul 
Salam with his feet, which excited the laughter of his ene- 
mies, he was overpowered, and they were going to tear him 
in two, each having hold of a leg, when Phra Sane Ye Sim 
interposed; and advised that the Prisoner should be sent to 
lahom. When the Samang and Bila learned all these 
disasters, they set up a loud shout and advanced to rescue 
their chiefs. But they were intercepted by the three Pang- 
Jimas of Girgassis and driven back, Then the Girgassi 
Réjas get on their animals, and rode strai ht towards the 
line of” Kalana Hetam, where the firht still riged. Now 
there only remained of all the officers, Kalana Hetam himself. 
He was excessively exasperated at seeing the field nearly 
cleared of his troops, He seized his sword and descending 
from his kairidra-an or ronveyance ran towards the Siamese 
Raji Phra Mahé Pho Di. He struck his spear from behind 
right through the body of Pho Di, who fell down dead. 
This disconcerted the force of the latter. But the four Gir- 
gassi Rajés arriving, they leapt down from their kaindra-an 
aud attacked Kalana Hetam, who was in the act of stabbing 
at Phra Chau Phringa, The latter evaded the blow by 
leaping down from his kaindra an. But Kalana Hetam 
naneed his dagger through his body and killed him, Now 
the four Girgassies came to ether and upset Kalana Hetam. 
But he got up and stabbed at the Girgassi. He struck 
Sangwira Angkara but made no impression, and trying the 


sane on ane Dati Kosa; when the Girgassi struck with 
his weapon Kalana Hetam. The latter all 





; but suddenly 
getting up he attacked the Siamese Raja on his kanaikan, 
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who tried to seize him and attacked Phra Ong Surin with his 
dagger. They were fighting stoutly, when Sangwira Ang- 
kara, the R4j4 of the Girgassi seized his sirubah and Phra 
Sang Dati Kosa seized his jager and sprung forward to assist 
Phra Ong Surin, and he tried to wrest Kalana Hetam’s 
dagger out of his hands, in which attempt it broke. Kalana 
tried now to unstheath hia kris, but Sangwira Angkara threw 
his iron siruba (a) at Kalana Hetam, which twisting round 
his body secured his arms, and brought to the ground, when 
he was instantly bound and sent to Kalahom. Kalahom now 
sent to call as many of Kalana Hetam's men as might chuse 
to come and submit to him. | 

Kalahom told the four Girgassi Rajds to take all the Rajas, 
chiefs, officers, and men of Kalana Hetam, [who had been 
captured or who submitted] and their property and families 
to the great Raja of Siam, that his majesty might allot them 
a district to live in; because Kalana’s men were Srave, and 
their bodies were invulnerable to steel, and would be valuable 
as servants of the king. Further Kalahom instructed them 
to give a full account to his majesty of all that bad passed. 
The Maja of Ligor, who was present, said to Kalahom— 
Your slave is of opinion that all the forces of the five or six 
provinces new assembled around your highness’s camp ought 
to accompany your highness to Kedda, in case more enemies 
may be lying in wait on the way. [15] 


HOTES. 


[15] There appears to me no reason for our not believing that 
an engagement tovk place betwixt the Siamese forces and those of 
another nation, in the direction assigned by our author; although 
he seems to have drawn for some of his defails on a rather exuner - 
ant imagination ard perhapson various Hindu or Javan authorities. 
His heroes are described in somewhat of a homeric strain, if amall 
things can be at all compared with great, and he is certainly equaliy 
unscrupulous in his employment of supernatoral machinery, There 
are till extensive plains betwixt Lizgor and Kedda. 

The Siamese army was commanded as it would have now been 
under similar circumstances by the Aalahom; thia offirer is placed 
at the head of Siameze troops destined to act along the coast, the 
Chakkri commanding forces sent inland, 

_ Kalana Hetam the general of the opposing army is here stated to 
have come fromalake to the eastward of Pega, butof such alake 
I have not been able to get any account. Kalana in Malayu means 


(a) A sort of iron Loa, 
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a vagabond, and hetam ia black” in allusion to his body having 
been tatooed, This was doubtless one of the inroads made by the 
Peguers during the period whea the Siamese contended with them 
for the supremacy over the Tenasserim coast, for Kalana Hetam 
insinuates in one of his speeches that thia was not the first time 
that he had encouutered Kalahom. 

The jumble of titles which our author gives to his heroes cannot 
be reduced to our regular standard, Bali. Persian, Maleyan, 
Siamese, perhaps also Javanese, and one of those belonging appa- 
rently to jungle tribes, are all here put into requisition. — . 

The hill trites, if we are to credit this narrative, weie much more 
numerous and warlike than they now are Indeed they have 
dwindled down into a few roving parties or families, whose nom- 
bers seldom at the utmost exrced a few hundreds. But the allusion 
to them evinces the belief as an early period that these tribes had 
Jong settled in the northern parts of the Peninsula and im Pega, 
and they were subjecta of Siam. The strength of the contending 
armies on this occasion wasexaggerated we can easily believe — 
yet it is well known that the Peguers, first god then the Burmans 
and Simese, could tring considerable armies into the field. 

The marshalling ty our author of the hostile line is in accor. 
dance with the system ado; ted by the Siamese of the present day 
and of which I bave already given some description [a]. Like 
the Burmese and Siamese and Malays too of the present time the 
force we have been following had no tents. They erect hots of 
branches and leaves, of which they generally Gin! abundance 
every where; and they entrench themselves wherever they halt, even 
for a night, 

Like the Chinese armies, those of Kalana and Kalahom seemed 
to atrive which should frighten the other by the loudest noises, 

I once in 183) vis.ted the Raji of Ligor when encam; ed with 
about seven thousand men. The greatest order prevailed and there 
was nodin. The ouly noise at night was thot of a gong at the re- 
Tieving of the sentinels, and guards. To be sure there were no 
asian at the gate, for these had first been subdued, the Malays 
mean, 

Gur suthor’s poetical description of aun rise igof Persian origins 
The Aiyang tg a small cicada which is found in all the jungles of 
the Peninsula. [ts creaking sound may be lieard at the dutance 
of a quarter of amile, According to the Malayan annals the Siam- 
ese and Malays foughtin A.D. 1201 with bows and arrows. And 
the Javanese and the Macassars when they attacked Malacca in 
1440 A.D. They used poisoned arrows, propelled through blow 
pipes, weapons which the Malacea men were then unacquainted 
with, which appears strange for the wild tribes of the Peninsula wae 
them [?]. T hese aborigines of the Peninsula probably bad the 

[a] Trens, B, A. §, 

a Mal, An. No. 7. 
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same kind of weapons then, for I found them in the hands of the 
Bakai tribe iu the heart of the Perak country. The arrow is made 
of bambu, and the sharp ead is hardened by fire, other not has a 
Piece of pih. It is blown through a cane tube 6 to 7 feet long 
preserved in a sheath of a lighter cane, The shooter places the 
large knob at the top of the tube in his mouth, then having closed 
his lips he expels the arrow through the tube with the whole 
force of hia lungs. The arrow being so slight flies a long way 
with the wind, and monkeys are killed by it on the highest trees, 
The poison in which the arrow is dipped is procured from the 
iyoh tree, but it has litle effect unless used soon after it has been 
prepared over a fire. The arrow is dipped into the viscous liquid 
and immediately shot off. 

So late as the advent of the Portuguese at Malacca, the natives 
were astonished at the fire arms and guna used by the former, 
Yet it is probable that the Arabs had brought fire arms or guns to 
Achin before that period. 

The Malayan short kris was in these daya two and a half spans 
or about one foot nine inches long. The umbrella is used by 
most of the [ndo-Chinese nations to denote the head quayters 
ofa general. The Malays employ spears with horse tail streamers 
died red attached to them. 

The lord is a fabulous animal. The walmana Is another. The 
chakkra is the iron discos, It was used in India, and ia one of 
the weapons of the gods, the chakka of the Siamese, Bali and the 
Khrong Chak of the Siamese. It appertains in Hindu mythology 
to those who had attained to that state of purity and beatitude 
termed in the Bali refi wats. It is one of the instraments with 
which one of the chiefs or officials tortures the damned spirits in 
Naraka, or the infernal regions of Buddhist mythology, on whose 
heads it twirls like a fiery whirlwind. According to some autho- 
Titties the Hindu chakkra was a circulat mass of fire instinct with 
fe and darting forth famea on every side. Hence it has been 
inferred that the above people were possessed of a species of 
Greek fie or agni astii which they turned to the purposes of 
war(').  Vishouw beara in his hand the diseusg termed Subhara- 
gan (*) as does also his Sacti. According to Mallet cited by 
Maurice, the Scandinavian Jove seems to have been armed with 
the chakkra of Vishnu, And although it is generally I believe 
supposed that the Druidical Cireles in Europe took their form from 
the great anake with its tail in ite mouth as the emblem of eternity, 
Gill there is reason to suppose that the chakkra, if it did not afford 
a type for architectural purposes, was well known tothe Druids, 
for Mr Maurice aequaints us that in the year 1789 there were 
discovered gold coins with this emblem upon them in the middle 
of the ridge of Carnebrehill in Cornwall, As a type of eternity 

653 Wilking’s Bhagavat. 

*) Maurice's Indian Antiquities, 
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Brahma is exhibited in his statues with the chakkra in one of his 
hands. 

To the Bali Malinda, a work in my possession, I find that the 
chakkra was one of the seven precious thinga procured from the 
Maha Tamootha or great ucean In this instance as it applies to 
royally it typifies universal domination ("). 

The jirobah ia the chain weapon made of iron, which appears 
to have teeo used in India. I: is a sort of irom lasso, only it is 
not a ooore, but an instrament to bring down an enemy by en- 
twiniog round him if dexterously thrown. 


Cuartea XI. 


The General Kalahom did not approve of this new escort 
and therefore directed the Raj& of Ligor, and all the chiefs 
and people of these five or six provinces to the 5.8. E. to 
return home, saying he would write to them if he required 
their further aid. He then mustered his cwn force, and 
found that he had one thousand men ft for duty and un- 
wounded, the killed and wounded having been from three to 
four hundred. So he sent the wounded to their homes, and 
prepared to pursue his original journey. He however halted, 
to refresh his troops for three or four days, — 

The four Girgassi chiefs in the meanwhile requested to 
have their leave, and to set off for Siam with their prisoner 
Kalana Hetam—i. ec. Kalana, with the Sfack or tattoord 
b-ily. So they set off for Siam, as did the Raja of Ligor, ard 
the other chiefs and Rajas to their several districts, sending 
before they left, dressed dishes for the General Kalahom’s. 
fable. The General then set out on his route, and the inferior 
Rajas through whose districts he passed, met him and s"p- 
plied him with provisions. Raja Kalahom after a while 
arrived with his escort on the border of Kedda, the route 
there lying along the sea shore. At this period Ganong Tunjang 
mountain had -become annexed to the main shore and was far 
inland, and passing that mountain, the next one, Pulo Giry- 
ang, bad alan become attached to the continent, and obtained 
the name of Gunong Giryang. | 

Passing onward along the sea shore, Kalahom noticed nu 
merous pralus sailing to and fro. At length he came toa 
spot where the ground was raised a little above the general 
level, and where there was a rivulet abounding with fish; 
and in the vicinity of which all sorts of game abounded. 

(") Several of these remarks on the chakkra with others are contained in 
my paper on the Prabal or “Sacred Footmark” of Buddha. Tr. R.A. &. 
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Here Kalahom entrenched himself within a mud wall and 
ditch; and then despatched a letter to the four Kedida 
mantris directing them to come to meet him and to bring 
their Raja, should they bave found one, along with them, to 
partake of the field sports and other amnsements, at his 
encampment at a place called [since then?] Sungei dal. 
The messengers reached Raja Bersiyong's fort. Here they 
were told that the four mantris had gone with their Raja 
(down the river) and were engaged in digging, what is now 
called, Sungei Kwalla Muda This new cut was made, 
because it would greatly shorten the distance from the sea to 
Kota Aur, Raja Bersiyorg's fort, and at the same time straiten 
the course of that large river, which for ages had been rolling 
in a tortuous channel. It was also becoming obstructed 
throngh time. 

After receiving the letter of Kalahom the Raja and mantris 
returned to their fort to prepare for their journey to Safa, 
When all was ready, the followers, chiefs and armed men, 
having every requisite for hunting, fowling and fishing set off. 
The march was made slowly, the Raja bulting for some days 
occasionally when game was plentiful. In this manner the 
cavalcade reached the Aead of Gunong Jerrei, wher agund- 
ance anid varieties of [ruits were obtained. Thence the route 
lay fowards the sea shure where all sorts of shell fish were 
procured. 

The party then directed its march towards SALA; and on 
reaching it the whole of the Siamese mantris advanced from 
the entrenchment or temporary fort and respectlully welcomed 
the Maja; escorting him also into the fort with his four 
mantris, The Raja then sat in state in the audience hall, 
with all his courtiers and state officers and people around 
him. Then Kalahom brought forth the paver or firman of 
the Raja of Siam. This le banded to the four mantris who 
respectfally received it and had itread. The purport of it 
was, that the Raja of Kedda was thereafier to be entitled 
Raja Pra Ong Maha Potisat, (Pho ti Sat.) The four chiefs 
or mantris then related from beginning to end, all that 
the elephant Kamala Jauhari had douwe towards disco- 
vering the new Rajd, and Kalahom in return narrated 
what had happened to him on his roule fromSiam; ob- 
serving, that it was very fortunate for the Haji and 

is fuar mantries that he had been sent io time, to prevent 
Kalana, with the faétoed pauncA, arriving to wrest from 
them the government of Kedda, telling them also that this 
chief had been sent a prisoner to the great Raja of Siam. 
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We have inded been lucky, replied the ministers, to have escap- 
ed the risks of battle. Kalahom having thus fulfilled his mission 
gave a feast of all his good things, eatables and drinkables, 
to the Raja and his 4 chiefs; and at the same time he had his 
acts proclaimed by the beating of all sorts of instruments, 
Kalahom then laid down the Raja’s duties for him. It will 
be, observed he. his duty to exercise forbearance and shew 
kindness towards his subjects, and towards slaves and de- 
pendents; to follow just laws and customs, and to mercifully 
dispense charity towards the poor and the beggar or fakier. 
Moreover where the punishment of death should be justly 
merited, and should be due to any one, as today, to delay the 
execution for three or four days. Further he enjoined upon 
the Raji and mantris, that the Rajas of Kedda should not all 
stay in one town or fort. ‘The Raja he directed should 
occupy a fort, and all his chiefs should select separate esta- 
blishments. You may perceive, said he, that large tracts of 
land have been left dry by the sea, and are available for use, 
and that here even where Tam now residing there are many 
level and clear spots or tracts very fit for settlements. To 
these instuctions the four ministera and every body else lent a 
willing ear, and expressed their assent. a. 

So the Raja Pra Ong Maha Potisat prolonged his stay in 
Kalahom’s fort. The days were spent in hunting, and all 
kinds of amusements, and Kalahom in the evenings instract- 
ed the Raja in his duties, and gave him hints for lis conduct 
a3 a prince (or Phriya). 

When the Raja and Kalahom went out in the morning to 
hunt, each was mounted on a separate elephant, follawed by 
netters and dogs, and accompanied by the chiefs and officers of 
both ; every one was delighted, as from the abundance of all 
kinds of game no one thought of the morrow. 

One day while thus abroad Raja Pra Ong Maha Potisat 
discovered a hut in the forest in which anold man resided 
with his wife. A clamp of bambus, which grew near the 
house, had a protuberance in the middle where the joint was 
unusually large. So he ordered this knot to be cut and 
brought away. To vary the scene Kalahom took the Raja 
to the sea shore to fish and collect shells. This long stay of 
the Raja was owing to the delay occasioned by the manufac- 
turing of gold and silver flowers which Pra Ong Maha 
Potisal Aad ordered to be madz in order that they should 
be transmitted and respectfully pres:nted to the Maha 


Raja Besar or great Raja (of Siam) in token of his having 
become the R | 


ya of Keddd, and as an earnest of the 
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enduring and unbroken amity and friendship which was 
thenceforward to subsist (betwixt Siam and Kedda ) 

The gold and silver flowers were ready at the end of five 
months. Raja Pra Ong Maha Potisat accordingly gave them 
in charge to Kalahom, and also a number of other presents 
for his Majesty of Siam, also a letter from himself to his 
Majesty.* 

So the Raja of Kedda and his four ministers asked per- 
mission of Kalahom to return to the fort of Kwalla Muda. 
Kalahom after unceasingly impressing on the Rajah's mind 
the advice he had before given to him, regarding the govern- 
ment of his country, permitted him to depart, while he him- 
self set off for Siam with the flowers, presents, and letter, 
these being marks’ of his having fulfilled his mission by in- 
stalling the Raja of Kedda, and of all his doings while in that 
country, 

The letter and the gold and silver flowers and the presents 
were conveyed by Kalahom to Siam, and presented by him 
to the great Raja as play things for his child, He also gave 
a true account of bis mission. The Raja of Siam was much 
gratified. After this period the Rijas of Siam never ceased 
sending envoys yearly to the country of Kedda, with friendly 
and amicable letters to the Raja, nor did the Kedda Rajas 
ever cease to reciprocate such presents and letters. [{16] 


NOTE. 


[16] Ihave sufficiently identified the places mentioned in the 
preveding pages. I went lust year to lock for the place ealled 
dala which however had perhaps nothing to maik the spot origi- 
nuley. I proceeded up the stream sill called Sala, until stopped 
by a rocky bottom, and close to a bill of moderate elevation ealled 
Cloras on the summit of which I found the remains of what appear- 
ed to have teen temples, The word Sala is Magadha., Tous in 
the Mahawanso p. 117 [ fiod it stated the Aaid built on that spot 
to p=rpetuate the miracle became celebrated by the name of Sam- 
Mudasanna—Sala. 

®* There le no mention bere of any relationship existing batwint the Kedda 
Raja aod the king of Sium, although ooly two Mages bad intervened sloce af 
the alleged brother of Sri Makawangas bad become king of Siam. 


[To be Continued.) 
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CEREMONIES ATTENDING THE FUNERAL OF THE LATE 
EING OF COCHIN CHINA, 


ABOUT four months ago I received several numbers of your 
valuable Journal which you had kindly sent me, and for which 
I give you many thanks. This Journal, conducted in a good 
Spirit, appears to me calculated to do good. I wish I could 
send you something of interest (o insert in your pages, but the 
painful position in which the persecution places us, prevents 
me from exploring the country in which I am, and closely 
studying the manners of the people whom Divine Providence 
has culled me to convert. I am obliged like all my brethren 
in Gochin-China, to keep myself shut up in a miserable cabin, 
and all that | do must always be done through intermediate 
means. However, [ will give an account of an event which 
has made some little noise in the kingdom this year. {t is 
the death and funeral of Thién Tri, king of Cochin-China. 

The King Thiéo Tri, son of the cruel Minh Mang, had 
scarcely resolved to tread in the footsteps of his father, and 
renew the persecution of the Christian religion, and hardly 
had he published sanguinary edicts against the ministers of 
that religion, and against those who did not wish to abandon 
them 7 base apostacy, when the hand of God was laid upon 
him. He fell ill, and his sickness, it is said, was caused by 
the fears which the Europeans inspired in him. In spite of 
all the doctors, in spite of all the sorcerers, the sooth-sayers, 
the mountebanks and other individuals of that kind, whom 
he caused to assemble from all quarters, for in no part are 
all these absurd superstitions more in vogue than in this 
kingdom, Thién Tri died on the 26th of the 9th moon (ard 
November) 1847. When the king was dead, it was necessary 
to consult other sorcerers, and mountebanks of another kind, 
in order to koow the day and hour propitious for enshrouding 
and encoflining the body. The coffins here are made of a 
single large piece of wood hollowed out, and are covered with 
another piece of wood, also hollowed, They are then painted 
and varnished, The lid shuts up the coffin hermetically, so that 
it can be kept in the house many months and even years, 
without any bad smell exhaling from it. When the corpse of 
Thiéo Tri was deposited in the coffin, there were also deposi- 
ted in it many things for the use of the deceased in the other 
world, such as his crown, turbans, clothes of all descriptions, 
gold, silver and other precious articles, rice and other rovi- 


sions. In all these lands the pagans act as if they believed 
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that the dead could still er all the articles of which they 
have made use during life. When the body was deposited in 
the coffin, it was carried to a richly ornamented house, 
made expressly for the purpose, and sundry buffaloes, swine, 
poultry and other animals were immolated, and meals were 
set out upon a table made on purpose near the coffin. The 
new king, son of the defunct, clothed in a mourning dress, came 
each day to prostrate himself before the body of his father, 
and to offer prayers to him. Every day also, wax candles 
were lighted, or incense burned. Betel or areca nut, tobac- 
co, &c., were prepared, and were all placed near the coffin. 
It was above all en the sacred days, declared such by the sor- 
cerers of the kingdom, amongst others the Ist and the 16th of 
each month, that the sacrifices were made with the greatest 
splendour, The body remained exposed thus in its lighted 
chamber, until the 21st of the 9th moon 1848 (21st June,) a day 
indicated by the ap steer, and the astrologers as propitious 
to commence the funeral rites. Here nothing in regard to the 
sepulture of the dead is done by chance; it is necessary that 
the place of interment, the day, the hour in which a deceased 
person ought to be interred, should be indicated by the sor- 
cerers and the astrologers, who chuse the place by means 
of a compass, and read in the stars the propitious or 
unpropitious day. If all the formalities have not been ful- 
filled, and if what has been prescribed by the sorcerers 
has not been followed in every thing, they predict to 
the children or the parents of the deceased, that they will 
have no more good fortune, but that all kinds of evils will 
unceasingly pursue them. It often bappens that a deceased 
person is disinterred several times in order to inter him in 
another spot when a family sorcerer, to gain a little, throws 
them intoa fright by announcing misfortunes, because their 
dead parent has not been interred ina proper spot. It is not 
the people only who conform to all these absurdities, but the 
great i the king himself and the mandarins. Many how- 
ever do not believe in them, and when it is represented to 
them how much all that they thas do is contrary to the most 
simple good sense, they say that is true, but it is a crime 
not to do what the king dors, and what our ancestors 
did, As for the sorcerers and the soothsayers, I have caused 
many of them to be questioned confidentially, to know if they 
believe in all that they profess, and they have always frankly 
replied to the christians who interrogated them, that they did 
not believe the least in the world, but when they have been 
pressed to quit their disreputable profession they have a 
strong argument, which is—if we abandon our occupation we 
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must die of hunger. When then shall the light of the gospel 
cause the thick darkness to disappear from the Chinese 
empire, as it has dissipated it in the greater part of the other 
countries of the globe, and above all in Europe, for our fathers 
were plaurged in superstitions as grossas those of the people 
of Asia, before they were enlightened by the torch of the faith! 
We ought to give perpetual thanks to God, for having rescued 
us from ignoronce and crime 

On the 2ist of the 5th moon, the coffin containing the body 
of the king, was carried to a house built for the occasion near 
one of the gates of the city, not far fromastream. Upon 
the stream were collected all the vessels which were to act as 
aconvoy, The road which the corpse was to pass over in 
order to arrive at the vessel was covered with mats, carpets 
and Indian tapestry of silk. The two banks of the river, on 
which the corpse was to be carried to the tomb, were also 
ailorned with silks. An edict had commanded the mayors 
and old inen of all the villages of the royal province to erect 
each an altar along the side of the river, to bring incense, to 
bury wax tapers, and when the corpse passed belore the altar 
the mayor aud old men were to make three great cries. 

Each bank of the river was alse lined with soldiers. The 
tomb is distant about a league from the city, but three days 
were allowed to arrive there, for they went very slowly and 
they had three stations. At each station there was a very 
large altar on which were burned wax tapers and perfumes, 
and the corpse rested there one day in order to receive the 
sacrifices which were made to it. ‘These sacrifices consisted 
of buffaloes, swine and other animals, who were first strangled 
and then offered entire. There were also prepared meals, 
betel nut, tobacco &c. When the offering was finished the 
animals were divided and distributed to the mandarins and 
soldiers who accompanied the funeral. The coffin remained 
then one day in a house p'aced near the gate of the city, and 
this day 35 large animals, oxen, buffaloes, and swine were 
sacrificed. On the next day they put themsclves in motion 
to goto the boats The coffin was carried by soldiers, at the 
rear came the new king who conducted the mourning as chief 
of the family, He walked on foot clothed in mourning rvbes, 
that is, he wore a long dress of white cotton with large 
sleeves, upon his head he had a straw bonnet and carried in 
lis hand a stick of dry bamba. Then came the other children 
of the deceased king, and of lis parenta, wearing white dresses 
and white turbans, the mourning costume of these countries, 
and after them the attendants. When they had arrived at 
the river the corpse was deposited in a magnificent bark 
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constructed expressly for it, no person went into this boat, 
the corpse was left by itself, and the coffin concealed in 
such a way that it could not be seen by any one. The 
journey upon the river then commenced. First was a boat 
in which were the bonzes mounted upon a stage which ten 
soldiers supported on their shoulders, and whether they went 
in a boat or whether they walked, the bonzges were upon 
this and they prayed, they shouted, eulogising the defunct; but 
all in a manner ridiculous, even in the eyes of sensible pagana. 
These poor bonzes were obliged to remain upon the stage 
during the whole journey, and they were not allowed to descend 
on any account liowever pressing. Three other boats follow- 
ed which had also other three stages; upon one was displayed 
a large piece of white damask fastened upon a wooden frame, 
and on this damask were written a number of large supersti- 
tious characters. ‘Ibis is, according to the pagans, the abode 
of one of the souls of the defunct. On another stage were 
rice, fruits and other ments, and upon the last sloge were 
perched certain mountehanks whose duty is to chase away 
the demons who wished to come and seize the soul of the 
defunct, or at least vex it in any manner they could. These 
individuals had their bodies painted different colours, some 
white, others black, others red, green, blue, violet, brown. 
They had wooden swords, lances, or other weapons of wood 
in their bands, some had fire brands. They howled, they sung, 
danced, made a thousand contorlions, shook their wooden arms 
or fire brands, all with the purpose of frightening the demons. 
After these barques came the boat which bore the corpse 
towed by another boat, and after it came the boat of the new 
king who was alore with his women. His boat was also 
towed, then came boats bearing the princes and the manda- 
ring: There were also boats in which were soldiers carrying 
fire brands and torches, besides other boats in which the sol- 
diers had orms, muskets, sabres, and lances. Thus they 
peorones on the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd day, observing all that 

as been said above, and scattering throughout a large quan- 
tity of gold and silver paper. They slept during the night in 
the boats. They also eat in the boats, — 

At last on the 11th, they arrived near the tomb, built in a 
mountain very near the river. On one side of the mountain an 
edifice had been built of beautiful stone enclosed by a wall. In 
this edifice are the apartments which must serve aa a prison to 
the wives of the defunct who have no children, They are 
ee pe nelly shut up there to guard the sepulchre, and prepare 
Cally the food and the other things of which they think the 
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deceased has need in the other life. In the mountain a deep 
cavern has been excavated, the entrance to which is in the 
edifice, and is formed of alarge stone. It ia in this cavern, 
which is extended to the middle of the mountain, in a place 
unknown to the public, that the corpse is deposited. This place 
is only made known to the persons eae 5 necessary, for they 
fear that in case of war the enemy will try to profane the 
remains of the defunct king, as has already happened in this 
country; and this is regarded as one of the greatest of misfor- 
tunes. From the river to the tomb a floor has been made 
covered with beautiful mats, and over this floor the coffin was 
borne and the whole of the convoy marched, who also carried 
all the boats and stages with great pomp. At the precise 
hour indicated by the astrologers, the corpse was deposited 
in the ctvern, and with it were interred moch gold and 
silver, precious stones, and many other valuable objects, and 
then the cavern was closed. This done, three large piles were 
constructed within the compass of the walls. ‘These piles 
were composed of boats, of stages and of every thing that 
had been used in the funeral, and moreover of all the objects 
which had been in use by the king during his lifetime, of 
chessmen, musical instruments, fans, boxes, parasols, mats, 
fillets, carriages Sc. &c. and likewise a horse and an elephant, 
of wood and pasteboard. There was also burned separately 
a magnificent boat all gilt, in which had been placed gold, silver, 
and precious stones. This was the boat which had been used 
by the king during his life, and further another very magnifi- 
ceot boat was burned which bad been built for the express 
purpose of carrying the corpse. The young king applied 
the fire. During all the time of the burning the mounte anks 
who before had been mounted upon a stage, and whose duty 
it was to chase away the devils, conducted themselves in a 
very singular manner. They danced, leapt, brandished their 
wooden arms, or firebrands, they sung, they shouted menacing 
the demons with all kinds of misfortanes, in order to prevent 
them fram entering the cave where the corpse of the king had 
been interred. When all was consumed the new king and 
the mandarins quietly returned to the city. In this ceremony, 
however, several mandarins lost their rank, the least mis- 
take about the ceremonial being most severely punished. 
Some months after the funeral, at two different times, there 
were constructed in a forest near a pagodas, two mag- 
nificent palaces of wood with rich furnishings, in all things 
similar to the palace which the defunct monarch had inha- 
bited. Each palace was composod of twenty rooms, and the 
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most scrupulous attention was given in order that nothing 
might he awanting necessary fur a palace, and these palaces 
were burned with great pomp, and it is thus that immense 
riches have been given to the flames from the foolish belief 
that it would serve the dead in the other world. However, 
the people who bear all these foolish expenses, and who die of” 
famine, and who perhaps do not believe that they are neces- 
sary, murmur in secret and bear with much discontent a very 
grievous yoke; they dare not complain openly, for should a 
word of complaint reach the superior authorities, it would 


suffice to call down death upon those who uttered it ! 
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SUMATRA, 


We have hitherto refrained from inserting any papers on 
Sumatra, because Mr Marsden's admirable work has long 
made the English reader familiar with one section of that great 
dsland. Although it comprises but an inconsiderable por- 
tion of the whole*, and the countries and races with which 
he was not personally acquainted and of which his notices are 
often extremely meagre, are in some respects more interest- 
ing than those with which the English settlements on the 
S. W. coast were connected, we considered it proper to turn 
our attention in the first place to those portions of the Archi- 
pelago which have hitherto not been so fortunate in securin 

nglish historians as Sumatra and Java. We now intend 
to give to Sumatra that place in this Journal to which it is 
on many accounts entitled. Next to the Malay Peninsula 
it has perhaps the greatest claims to the interest of resi 
dents in the Straits Settlements ; while as the original seat 
of the Malays and their language, it demands the attention 
of all who are desirous of exploring the history uf the 
Archipelago. It is by comparing the language and customs 

* A glance at the table of contents would hare shewn this, hat unforig. 
nately it las none. The more correct tile of the work would have been 
“Ao Account of the Rejangs, with notices of the other races of Sumatra,* Tha 
territory of the [Rejange is shou! 4,500 sq m er ah of the island, bet they 
receive far more space in the History of Sumatra than all the rest of it logenher, 

Rejangs sean oe ee S#eene 251 Pages, 
RKorinchi 21 


finan fiittge & & on eo | 


Menanykabau ., 


times ee ee @ 28 
Indraputs, &e.,. vieews <acuaal oe 
The Balta coun! rita fSctdee i a0 
Achin so" ont? ae a | 69 
The Western Islands ...... caseee 15 175 
—s 
General a's 


a ee #4 ar | 2 o “4 44 

We do not point out this disproportion to detract from the merits of thie most 
able and delight'al work, but 10 disaboge our readers of any impression that 
Sumatra hes been fully described, and to warn ihem that Mr Alaraden'y 
whole wok is somewhat coloured by hia too often confounding the Ite jangs 
with the Sumatrans generally. In epite of his genuine trothfulness and great 
pense, the reader rises from the perasal of the work with o very erroneous and 
imperfect notion of Sumitra as a whole, Some of the historians of Inia 
have ranked it as one of their advantages over their more travelled rivals, 
that they knew nothing of the country save from books, and the example of 
Mr Marsden seems to give some countenance to the notion, We believe 
however that Mr Marsden’s ana mind capable of overcoming the lendenoy 
to exaggerate the importance, and be blinded by the bias, of what waa mest 
familiar to it, and that it was the sheer lack of materials for a general histo 
of the island that made him give Hejang 250 icstead of 10 pages, whi 
would have been ils just proportiog. — ° 
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of the Malays with those of the races of Sumatra who have 
surrounded the inland Malayan region fr:m time immemorial, 
that any trustworthy conclusions are to be established with 
respect to the origin of a people who have filled such an 
important part in that history, and by their boldness, enter- 
pr.ze and rapacity thrown the other indigenous tribes into 
the back ground. In this work we have made some pro- 
gress. The race that has appeared to us most important in 
such enquiries is that of the Batta’, and the results of a 
comparison of their dialects, for they have several, with the 
Malayan, we shall lay before our readers in due time. The 
Battas hare excited so much curiosity, and the notions 
commonly entertained respecting them are so erroneous, that 
before we can enter on these historical investizations with 
advantage, it is necessary to obtain a correct knowledge 
of their ac'ual character and mode of life at this day. We 
are enabled to do this through the labours of Mr I’. J. Willer, 
who passed five years in the southern part of the Butta’ 
countries, in charge of the Provincea of Mandheling and 
Pértibi now belonging to Netherlands India. He made an 
exceedingly able and careful compilation of their laws and 
customs, which was afterwards published in the ‘lijdschrift 
voor Nederlandsch Indit, accompanied by an account of the 
country and the people. It is the last that we now intend 
to present to our readers. Our tranglatiun has had the 
ailvantage of being revised by Mr Willer hirself, who has 
added some further elucidations, The more important and 
valuable part of his work, that comprising the laws and insti- 
tutions, is too bulky to be inserted entire in one piece, but we 
shall afterwards give an abridgement or selections from it. 

We precede Mr Willer’s paper by so much of a general 
a<etch of the configuration and ethnology of Sumatra, as seems 
necessa!y to shew the place which the Satta’ and their coun- 
be hold with respect to the other races and their territories, 
This sketch will be continued, and as soon as we can give 
lithographed maps * to illustrate the subject, we shall com- 
mence deacriptianh ef each country in Sumatra, its inhabi- 
tants, prodactions, trade, &e. as accurate and complete as 
our materials will admit 

* We hope sooa to be in possession of a Lishographie Press which we 
ordered some time ago for this and other illustrations required for this Jour- 
nal, We shall describe and ilinsrate the different countries of ihe Malay 
Peninsula in the same way, and we shall feel greaily obliged to any contri. 
butors who will undertake a general geographical account of Borneo, Uelebes, 
the Phillipines, Moluceas, or the Timorean islands, to prepare the way for 
more detailed descriptuons of the different countries which they comprise, 
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FOUTION arD EXTENT, 


SumATRA, leaving out of view its modern allavial accessions, 
consists of a rectilinear belt of elevation, stretching from the 
parallel of Pinang to that of Bantam, and shutting in the Ma- 
lay Peninsula and China Sea from the Indian Ocean. Its 
extreme northwest and southeast points differ 10°30" in longi- 
tude and | 1° 40" in latitude, the former being in 5" 45" N, L., 
90° 10° E Long and the latter in5* 55°5.L,, 105° 40" E.Long. 
The belt thus makes an angle of about 36° with the meridian, 
its direction being a little W. of N. W. by N., which gives it 
a length of about 925 geographical miles. Its average breadth 
appears to be rather more than 90 miles, as it nowhere ex- 
pands to a much greater breadth for a considerable space 
save in the middle region, nor contracts to a less save at the 
northern and southern extremities. The area covered by 
it is about 85,000 square miles. The true limits and confi- 
guration of this mountain region on the east have not been 
asceriained, but it probably forms a vast number of systems 
of low hills as on the west voast, and as in the Malay Penin- 
sula on the margins and in the depressions of the belt of 
mountain groups, The body of the Sumatran zone dors not 
appear to consist of elevated chains of great length,but of 
numerous short ranges and isolated mountains varying ex- 
tremely in all their dimensions. ‘The circumstance of the 
belt. being partly plutonic and partly volcanic forms its 
liar character. Its configuration is in fact a combination of 
that of the Malay Peninsula with that of Jara, with this 
difference that its middle region is more elevated and ex- 
panded than any part of the Peninsula, several of its masses 
being about thrice the height of the highest summits of 
that range. If a number of volcanic mountains rose here 
and there amongst the Peninsular 1 coups, and in great- 
est number in Pera’, Tr&tizganu an Patani, where it is 
broadest, it would be identified in character with Sumatra. 
The greater elevation of the mountains of the latter is 
however accompanied by a greater expansion of the plains 
and vallies which lie amongst them, In crossing it any- 
where, save towards its northern and southern extremities, 
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three, and sometimes more, principal ranges are found with 
wide table lands, plains or vallies between them, watered 
by numerous streams, and in some places containing lakes, as 
in the principal Korinchi plain, the great Malayan plain 
of Menangkabau and the Bata’ plain of Tobah. ‘The most 
western ranges form the water shed, and as the land to the 
west of it, chiefly hills, is not more than 25 miles broad, 
about one-fifth only of the waters of the island fall into the 
Indian Ocean,—the Straits of Malacca and the Java sea 
receiving the remainder, in nearly equal proportions as 
regards the drainage of the ‘iomisetan, Gk with a large ex- 
cess to the latter from the wide plain traversed by the rivers 
that disembogue into it, 

The western margin of the belt, washed by the strong 
waves of the Indian Ocean, has retrograded to the eastward, 
the sediment of the rivers and the debris of the coast being 
carried away instesd of being deposited. The northern 
part of the east coast, expored to the assault of the Bay of 

engal, has retained its ancient dimensions, if it has not 
contracted, but as soon as the open sea is exchanged for 
the Straits of Malacca, the mountain belt begins to retire 
from the coast, and a great alluvial plain commences, 
which, to the south of the S. E. extremity of the Batta’ 
country oppoete Parcelar hill, where the Peninsular and 
Sumatran belts approach nearest each other, expands to a 
breadt: varying from 60 to 110 miles. The length is about 
6(0 miles and the average breadth about 70 miles which 
gives a surface of about 42,000 square miles.* If to this 
we add 1,500 square miles for the area of the fiat alluvial 
land to the north of the great plain, we shall have 128,500 
tuiles as the area of the whule island, ¢ the mountain region 
occupying about twothirds. The islands on the west const 
give a further surface of 5,000 miles to be added to the 
elevated region, and this will make it almost exactly double 
the size of the alluvium, 


RANGE AND HUMBEEE OF THE DIFFERENT RACE! OF INHABITANTS. 


I. Hild Tribes. 


There are two races which, not being confined to par- 


* We beve alreedy described this plain and the mode of ite formation, 
Stetch of the Physical Geogrephy and Geology qf fAe Malay Peninsula, 
Journ. ad. Arch, rol. op. 129—132 7 

+ This resu't is meerly identical with the gross estimate of Ligot, Meville 
van Carobee, which ip 6,035 leagues=128,560 Eng. oq. geo. miles. Jd. p. 176. 
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ticular localities, it is necessary to mention first. They 
are at the opposite extremes of the civilization of the 
island. The one is a half wild people, the scattered rem- 
nants of the aboriginal inhabitants, now broken by oppres- 
sion and solitary confinement for centuries in the jungly 
mountains, into a number of disconnected patches of com- 
munities, differing, it is probable, considerably in language 
and little in condition and ideas. Most of the notices of 
them are so meagre that they do nothing more than prove 
the fact of their existence in widely separated parts of 
Sumatra. Thus in the north, where they are known under 
the name of Orang Luéu, the Batas describe them as having 
inhabited Pértibi before they occupied it.* They are 
found up the Mandau above Siak.+ In the south again 
they are mentioned under the name of Orang Kudu by 
Marsden and other writers who resided on the west coast, 
and we know from information received from Malays that 
they are found in the interiour on ascending most of the 
large rivers whose embouchures are on the east coast. 
Major Sturler in his account of Palembang gives a particu- 
lar description of the Orang Kudu, who in condition and 
habits entirely agree with the wilder tribes of the Malay 
Peninsula. The same remark applies to the Orang Gunong 
of Banka. he southern extremity of the mountain belt is 
inhabited by the Orang Aung, a head-hunting race. These 
are the mouutain nomades, but there are also half wild 
people, some living in boats in the salt water creeks, and 
others in the sago forests and low jungles of the east coast. 
In this lowest cliss of Sumatran tribes should be included 
those inhabiting some of the western islands, such as the 
Enganoans. 

Their physical resemblance to the Malays is everywhere 
remarked, and, as I formerly statedt, there seems no room to 
doubt that they are the aborizines of the Malayan region 
of Sumatra, and the remnants of the stock from which the 
present Malays have descended. Their number may be 
provisionally assumed at 6,000.§ 

if. Orang Malayu (Malays.) 

We now proceed to the Malay races themselves, the 

* Willer, Tijd, v. N. Ind. 8th y, 2d part p. 402, 

+ J. Anderson, Mission to Sumatra p. 349, 


+ Journ, Ind. Arch. vol. 1m p. p 832, 517, noges 
§ The Abung and Aud win the south sppear to near abst 2,000, 
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principal inhabitants of the island whether we consider their 
range, numbers, actual territory, influence or civilization. 
They entirely occupy the widest and middle region of Sumatra 
extending from the Rakan nearly to the Palembang on the 
east coast, and from Ayér Batigzis to Kataun on the west coast, 
alength of about 275 m. with an average breadth of about 190 
m. and asnperficies of 52,250 square miles, or little short of 
one half nt Srenitens The east const is nearly straight, 
running throughout in a direction due N. W. by N, and 
evincing the wonderful regularity, unity and power of the 
elevatory movemznt which formed the mountains. The 
breadth of the highlands is about 95 miles, The low land 
that stretches from their base to the east coast has about 
the same average breadth, so that the region is divided in 
nearly equal proportions between them. The greater 
part of the lowlands appears to be nothing more than the 
waste matter of the mountains brought down by the 
streams, and as the ranges must have been pared down 
to a still greater proportionate extent on the westera side 
of the watershed, where their sea face is exposed to a tre- 
mendous surf, the loss must have been enormous, and the 
date of their elevation extremely remote. It is this accu- 
mulation of sediment over so wide a surface on the east 
side of the mountains that has given rise to the great rivers 
which intersect the plain, the Siak, Kampar, Indragiri, 
Jambiand Palembang. It was the possession of this central, 
largest and most highly favoured region, that enabled the 
Malays to grow in numbers and civilization till they ob- 
tained supremacy in Sumatra. The mountains contain 
numerous vallies, some of great extent, all well watered and 
many enriched by volcanic soil. The population varies 
extremely in density. The higher parts of the mountains, 
and the low land between the rivers, are left to the jungle 
and wild animals, and possess hardly any human inhabitants, 
The rivers have considerable collections of houses scattered 
at L ogi or less intervals ulong their banks, and extending 
a short distance from them. ‘The principal vallies in the 
mountains, on the other hand, are completely cultivated and 
filled with inhabitants. While the countries of Siak, Indragiri, 
Jambi and the northern part of Palembang, including a por- 
tion about 25 miles broad of the eastern flanks of the moun- 
tain land, contain about 200,000 suuls or 5 to the square mile, 
the single province of Menangkabau has a population of about 
385,000 or 128 to the square mile, and the whole mountain 
land taken together gives a mean of 40 to the square mile. 
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The population is distributed as follows: 
Ist, Malays of the mountain region. 
a. Menangkabay 

This is a parallelogram 60 miles from N. W. to 8. E. and 
50 miles broad, embracing all the upper branches and vallies 
of the Indrayriri, including lake Sinkara and ite feeders,—the 
watershed being on the western border. This small region, 
of which the surface is less than one forticth of that of 
Sumatra, contains the highest mountains and most fertile 
and populous vallics. To the north of the plain the vol- 
canoes of Gunong Singalang and Gunong Berapi rise to 
the heights of 12,468 and 15,195 feet, while to the north 
east of these Gunong Kasumba or Sago attains a consider- 
able Lut lower elevation. The principal feeder of Sin- 
kara has its suurce in Gunong Tralang, which rises im- 
mediately beyond the southern boundary of the region 
to a great height. The population, the most dense in 
Sumafra and chiefly concentrated on a space of about 
30 miles broad, the southern and south eastern slopes of 
Berapi, is about 128 to the +quare mile for the whole 
region, but probably from 300 to 400 for the completely 
cultivated country around Pagar Uyong. This country, Sir 
S. Raffles writes, “as far as the eye could distinctly trace, 
Was one continued scene of cultivation, interspersed with 
innumerable towns and villages shaded by the coconut and 
other fruit trees. I may safely say that this view eqaalled 
anything I ever saw in Java; the scenery is more majestic 


ope grand, population equally dense, cultivation equally 
rich. 


Agam.. 7 ee. ss oe oe 80,000 
Sambilan Kota. aan ewe 20,000 
Lima pulo Kota., .. .... 50,000 
Lintau.... oe — er 10,000 
ARs c eee hela 15,000 
Duo pulo Kota. soe see 100,000 
Batipu.. esse sore => 2,000 
Dua blas Kota Matus... .. 12,000 
Tuju Luras. . « o/ # 6,000 


* Franeis, Tijd. ¥. NM. 1. 2d y. p. 04. 

Str &. Raffles estimated the population of o smaller tract, 50 miles squere, 
ate cillion which would bave been 400 to the oq. m. The disturbances that 
caitee with the conquast_of dhs tanausy by tes Octcks Chee aniline 
lessened the population. . : 
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5b. Malays of the Region of Sepulo Bua Bandar and 
Gunong Sungdi Pagu, 


This is the continuation of the Menangkabau region to 
the south, retaining the same breadth, and extending to the 
south of the southern Gunong Berapi on the confines of 
the Korinchi country. [Tt is mountainous througheut and 
does not appear to contain any large fertile vallies. The 
higher branches of the Batang Hari Jambi are comprised 
in it. Gunong Talang in the N. W. rises to the height of 
10,032 7. G Berapi has a great elevation but its height has 
not been ascertained. This country has not been explored 
by Europeans, and as we do not hear of any populous vallies 
in it, we may conclude that it is thinly inhabited, and allow 
it 15 toa mile, which, its surface being 3,250 miles, will 
give a population of about 40,000. 

c. The Korinchi. 


This race essentially Malayan* occupy the continuation 
of the mountain region southward from Gunong Suugéi 
Pagu district as far as a line drawn N.E. by E. from the mouth 
of the Kataun. The proper country of the Korinchi is the 
north eastern portion of this tract, but the clans occupying 
Serampéi, Suugéi ‘Tenang, Limun and Labun appear wo be 
allied to them. Korinchi itself contains several lakes, and 
these with the streams to the southward as far as Limun 
feed the central and southern branches of the Jambi, This 
tract is 100 m longs and 50 m. broad, which gives a surface 
of 5,000 miles. The population may be reckoued at 15 per 
mile and will amount to 75,000, 


d. Tha Rawa. 


This people, who are of the same race as the Malayan 
highlanders to the south of them, and differ from them chiefly 
in being more adventurous, occupy the mountain territory 
drained by the Rakan and its tributaries, a square of about 
40 miles lying immediately to the north of Menangkabau. 
Their number is probably 25,0007 or about 16 to the square 
mile, but in the valley of the Sumpur where they are chiefly 
concentrated{ the mean must be moch greater. 

* TI jnehi stil erve an original (Indo-Malay) alphabet. Iv is 
pore Suton re Vibe Malays i nn of i this alphabet 
before they adopted the Arabic. 

+ Francis. 

t Osthoif, Tijd. . I. Tih y. tat P, p. 16, 
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2rnd.—The Malays of the hilly territories to the west of the 
mountaia 7 egion. 

This tract consists chiefly ¢f low hills and its general con- 
figuration appears to be identical with the hilly tracts of 
the Malay Peninsula such as Singapore, the interior of 
Molacea &e. The first range of the mountains also belo: gs 
toit. Its breadth is about 25 miles. 


a. The Sea bord of Menanzkabau (1,700 ég. m.) 





Kinali -- 3,000 / Bentangan Tengi .. 200 
Bonjol -» ©,000] Toba - ise 600 
Tiku -» 4,000 | Tapaki < BO) 
Danau +» 10,000/5 ‘pe + 600 
Duablas Kotta .. 8,000 Kapala Kota ‘ 500 
Lima Kotta -» 49,000 | Pakandangan +» 4,000 
Sikara di Ulu «+ 1,000) Small districts connect. 
Priaman «+» 2,000] ed with it »» 4,000 
Tuju Kotta +» 6,000 | Sintu Lubualong .. 2,000 
Ulahkan eee | io Padang « 1,400 
Sunur a. . 

Kuretaji -- 1,500 | 64,350* 
Pakom! an 250 





6. The sea bord of Sapulo Bua Bandar having a surface 
of 1,500 #7. m. : 


"aw «> 4,000 | Siranti -. 1,000 
Kota Tenga -» 9,000 | Priangpara of 500 
Trugan -- 4,000 | Kambaug «» 2,500 

Sapulo Bua Bandar Palancii «» 200 
Bayang -» 2,500) 8. Tunu a» §=62,000 
Salido oe 2,000 Pangassan -* 500 
Pagnan »» 93,000 | Ayer Haji -- 1,500 
Batang Kape -. 8,000 —- 
Talo -. 500 31,200" 


ard.—The Malays of the lowlands or eastern countries, 

Siak, Indragiri, Kampar, Jambi, a part of Palembang on 
the south and the alluvial land as far as the Bila on the north, 
containing 36,800 miles. 

If we limited this tract to the allavium the population 
would not amount to 1 to the sq. m., but as we have included 
the hilly tract to the west of it we allow 6, or a population of 
184,000. We have not been able to obtain sufficient infor- 
mation respecting the hilly tract to offer this estimate with 
much confidence. The population appears to be considerable, 

* Francis, 
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and probably npproximates to that of the mountains behind 
it, but the large extent of uninhabited jangles on the alluvial 
tract appears Lo require us to reduce the mean to the number 
we have assumed. 
4th—The Malays of the East Coast of the northern region. 
But the Malays are not confined to the middle region of 
Sumatra. On the north they occupy the lower part of the 
eastern country at least as far as Langkat, a distance of 250 
miles, which gives them an uninterrupted rane along the 
east coast of 600 miles. ‘They are found to the north of this 
as far as Diamond Point, but much mixed with Achinese. 


Their entire number does not appear to be above 60,000,* dis- 
tributed as follows : 





S. Ram Kundu. .. 600|S.Sipari pari. 2 100 
S. Punya Malikan . 150)S. Tanjong . .. 400 
) Jejulo — > 6,000 5. Rambus a — Loo 
Ujong Prahila ~ 1,000) S. Perapo sie «| 20 
t Parla. on «» 1,000 | Télo* Pisi ~ - 100 
S. Bian. ae - I/0| Batu Para . . 10,009 
S. Birim.. “ ~ 40) | 5. Silan “ - 4)0 
S.Langsa ~ GO00)Acsabant . 10,000 
Ujoog Timian~ .. 1,000) 58, Salang -~ =» 100 
S.Bahalan - 80/8. Besar sts - 400 
Dili ~ - 7 000 S. Sampe - a 200 
K.Lalang .. ~ 30)(5. Kuba “ - 400 
8. Tuan - w» 100) Rakan ~~ «= 2,020 
K. Sirdang — _ 3,000 a Allow for Creeks &c, 
S. Panti Labu.. ~~ 20) overlooked by Mr 
S. Palau Nibong ~ 150) Anderson. .. . 3,490 
S. Pebowangan a 300 7 
S.Mangkuda. . 100 60,0001 
S. Bidagei a= 2X) ae oe 
5.B. Mati .. -" 60 

* Anderson gives 350,000 an the po lation of th tof ti t ct, be 
ha inelodes « tied adie paitinn: gras Po cat setae dhrde pyran 
og our saga s hse that this sumber was a mere gures made without 


e : hich be wan in possession, for the numbers which be 
eet down ot the different places which be visited do pot give an aggregate of 
beg id ~~ one half . yen Spee | 
The en lation ia given at 70,000 but at least § the must be Bates 
id. Aadasten.’ Dis. to Sum. ‘pes si 
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bfh.—Malays of the West Coast of the Northern region. 


On the west coast they occupy a belt extending from 
Pasaman to Barus, although the Batas break through it in 
Tapanulih Bay and at some other places. The following 
is the distribution of the Malay population of this tract: 





Barus “sf .. 2,800) Natal .. -. 3,000 
Sorkam +++ 1,000 | Lingabaya (inland) .. 3,000 
Semawang or Tapanuli 200) Batahan « 2,500 
Kalangan -» 800) Aytr Bangis . 3,000 
Badiri -» 800) Sikilang .. 3,000 
Pinang Sure -. 2,000 | Pagaman -» 200 
Batu Mandam -» 1,000) —— 
Singkuang -» 1,500 24,100§ 
Kunkan .. 500 = 


If to the above data we add 10,000" for the number of 
Malays in the other parts cf the island where they do not 
predominate, we shall have 898,650 as the total pure Malay 
population of Sumatra, | 

With the exception perhaps of Lampong,the people of 
which are treo much allied to the Sundanese to be ranked aa 
pure Malay, the races of the southern region of Sumatra are 
really Malay,t although with o tincture of the languages, and at 
some places of the blood, of Java. The Mulay region therefore 
in its widest sense includes tle people who use the Rejang 
or Renchong- alphabet. This includes Rejang, Serawi, Pas- 
Suma, Paleumbang fc, a country having an extent of about 
22.775 m. which gives the whole Malay region a surface of 
79,826 m. and a population of 1,331,650. ‘The distribution 
of the races inhabiting the southern region is as fullows: 

' Southern Races. 

The southern part of Sumatra may be called the country 
of the rivers Palembang and Tulang Bawang, for they and 
their numerous branches traverse the whole of it, snve a 
narrow belt onthe west coast t Several civilized races are 
found around the Palembang ; on the north pure Malays, near 
Palembang itself the orang Palembang a Malayu-Javanese 
race, on the north west the orang Rejang, on the west the 


§ France's, 

* P. Nise alone bas 3000, In the Achinese territories and Palembang 
there must be w coreidersble romber, } 
+ See my rem nike on this subject, Jearn, Ind. Arch. vel. 1 p. 517 nofe. 

t Indeed tho cepfigorstion of the whole island fe euch that ig would be heat 
on the west coast behind esch being coosidered as accessory to ite w'u, on the 
Malaya do in the cone of the Magi or Palembang with Backs ot its mouth aed 
Baskeole bebiod ite head waters, ) 
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orang Serawi and Pasumah, and on the south west the orang 
Komreng, The country of the Tulang Bawang is occupied. 
by the orang Lampong. 


Tif, Orang Palembang. 


The greater portion of the territory possessed by this race 
is the continuation of the great eastern plain, They extend 
along the branches of the river into the interior, the line 
where they are succeeded by theraces who inhabit the wu 
not being well defined. This region contains about 13,400 
6q-m. and a population of 201,000 or about 16 to the sq. m.* 


IV. Orang Rejang. 

The whole mountain country from which the up = 
of the river Musi (the Sale besos of the river of P: lem- 
bang) draws its feeders, appears to be occupied by this 
people. Itis about 60m long and 60m. broad, giving an area 
of 3,000 sq. miles. The western seaboard consisting of 
about 26 miles of hilly country, is inhabited by the same race 
chiefly, which gives an addition of 1,500 sq.m. The popu- 
lation of this western tract is 23,881+ or 16 to the sq. mile, 
and there seems no reason to allow a higher vais fr the 
interior. The Rejangs probably therefore number about 

V. Orang Serawi. 


The people who A Ba this language, but with the O. Palem- 
bang use the same character as the ejangs, occupy that part 
of the mountain country from which the feeders of the 
southern branches of the Palembang are derived, including 
Pasumah ula Manna and Pasumah Lebar. Their range also 
extends partly into the Palembang country. The mountain 
region which they inhabit is about 65 miles long and 50 miles 
broad giving an area of 3,250 miles. According to the 
estimate of Mr Presgrave the Pasumahs alone have about 
[05,200 inhabitants... The western sea bord, which is bere 
also about 25 miles broad, contains 26,530 inhabitants§ and 
allowing an equal density to the southern half of the moun- 
tain land, the whole region, with the addition of 1,000 Pasu- 
maha in Palembang (Sturler), will contain about 160,000 or 
32 to the sq. m. 


* According to Major Sturler the Nether! 
tains 250,000 ighabitants, but this includes 


T Francia. Two of the inland districts, 


ands Province of Palembang con- 
Part of our pure Maley aod Serawl 


tively contain 10,009 and 14,016 Rejang and Ampat Lawang, respeo- 
+ Mal. Mis, This we suspect is excessive. 
} Francis: 
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VI. Orang Lampong. 

This race inhabits the most southern portion of Sumatra, 
including the termination of the great alluvial plain and the 
last ranges of the mountain belt, The whole comprises about 
8,280 sq. m. divided in nearly equal proportions between flat 
and elevated ground,* and the population amounts to 92,900 
or about 11 to the sq. m. 


THE NORTHERN RACES, 
Vil. Orang Batta’. 


Next in place to the Malay region on the north is that 
of the Batta’. Their range extends from the country of the 
Rawa on the river Rakan on the east side, and Natal on 
the west side, as far north probably as the latitude of 
Diamond Point on the east and Gunong Abong Abong on the 
west, but the boundary line between them and the Achinese 
in the interior is either insensible or unascertained, and in 
our estimate of territory and population we shall take a line 
extending from G Lose to the northern boundary of Langkat, 
as their limit.+ The only places where they extend to the 
sea are at Bila and Pani on the east coast and from Tabayang 
to Kalang on the west coast. Allowing for the country occu- 
pied by Maleys, the length of the Bata region is about 240 m., 
the average breadih about 68 m., and the superficies nearly 
17,000 sq.m. It may be properly divided into three parts, 
the first extending from the southern boundary to a line 
drawn from the mouth of the Bila on the east coast to the 
southern coast of Tapanuli Bay on the west coast. The 
Batta’ portion of this, comprising nearly the whole, isa rhom- 
boid, 116 miles broad and 80 miles long, and with a surface of 
about 7,500 square miles. The middle division extends from 
this to a line drawn across the island from the mouth of 
S. Balagi on the east to the mouth of S. Singkel on the west, 
giving a length of 80 m., a breadth for the Batta’ portion of 
65 m.. and an area of 6,200 sq.m. The northern division is 
about 60 m. long, the Batta’ portion 50 m. broad and the 
surface 3,000 miles. The Battas appear to be the aboriginal 
race of the whole of Sumatra to the north of the river Ba- 

* This district includes the southern extremity of the Netherlands division 
of Bangkaulo as far as G, Pogun ond « emall portion of the division of Palem- 
bang. All this district and probably o greater portion of the Palem 
division is inhabited by people of the Lampong race. The Lampong division 
contains 82,900 soule (Zollinger) and the southern district of the Bangkaulu 
Division, Kroa, 10,000 (Francia), 


Marsden in bis map makes the southern branch of the Dili river the 
Borthern boundary, which is too far to the south. 
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rumun, aregion which, under the name of Balla, constituted 
one of the three great divisions of the island in ancient times. 
At present, with the exceptions mentioned above, the billy 
country along the west coast, and the low lands along the 
east coast, are, as we have seen, possessed by Malays chiefly, 
who therefore occupy here the same position with respect to 
the aborigines which they do on both sides of the Malay 
Peninsula, with this difference that the inland race of 
Sumatra is far more numerous, civilized and independent 
than the Binua. The relative positions of the original and 
intruded races find a closer parallel in many parts of Borneo. 
As the plain around lake Sinkara was the nursery of Malayan 
civilization, so the country in which the great lake of Ayék 
Tawar lies was probably that where the Batta’ civilization 
developed itself.* It was from the borders of this lake that 
the Battas extended southward towards the country of the 
Rawa- We are not yet in possession of sufficiently accurate 
information to define the limits of the various countries and 
districts into which the Batta region is divided, The following 
list must serve for the present : 

rn Battas on the West Coast formerly subject to Malay 
rulers. 


Kolang «w= = 2H) 
Si Boga « - 00 
Tabuyung ~ ~ 2,000 


300 

2nd. Batias on the luw land and hilly region on the 
east side of the mountains, 

About 160 miles long, 20 miles broad and 3,200 miles in 
superticies, having a probable average population of about 20 
to the square mile. 

Langkat+ - «=» « 13,560 
BaluChina - = = 20,000 


" © The raw material on which Bata like Malay civilisation (both deriredfrom 
oer ae operated, was apparently the rude aboriginal people mentioned 
ve . 

+ The numbers which follow are rough estimates made by Mr Anderson 
from natwwe information. They are either greatly exaggerated or include a 
considerable portion of the independent Batta’ countries, The former is 
probably the case, as the Malay chiefs of ihe east coast would be prone to 
magnify the number of Baitas subject io them. I! we allow 20 to the 
square mile the estimate cannot be far out, as this tract is probably not so 
Porulous as the central Batia’ country. Even of the reduced sumber we 
allow, we suspect a small portion only is subject to the Malays. 
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Dili - = = «= 200 

Sirdang - . - = §8,000 
Sungi ee - «» 2,000 
Kwala Padang - = $,000 

Batu Bara aud 

Asaban - - 60,000 

Deduct one half - 126,560* 
————— 63,280 
3rd - Battas of the mountain region 


a. North Division, about 60 miles long, 30 broad, with an 
area of 1,800 square miles and a probable population of 
36,000 or 20 to the sq.m. and including the countries and 
districts of Batagopet, Mahtumbolan, Si Mandong. 
6, Middle Division, comprising 4176 square miles}. having 
a popula'ion of perhaps 30 to the square milet and embracing 
the following countries and districts,—on the west Diri (in 
which are Si Kohtang, Kasujan, Tamongoh, Banoriah, Baru- 
soh, and Simbatan) Tukabh, (including Sipang-Rembeh, Tukah 
—Duloh, Tukal—Umbun) Dohrut—Nabulan, Parahbotian, 
Jeite-Gedong, Pagar-Sinundi, Peidundun, Pasarihu—Dohblat ; 
in the centre the great country of Tobah (including Batuma- 
jega, Huta-toah, Huta—balo, Tangaran, Paripiah, Sopapei, 
eiké—kahuli, Mahtiti, Menapong, Dolok Sangun, Sinahutal, 
Sabushak, ‘Butar, Bakarali, Baligah, Morang, and Uluan)§ ; 
and in the east || Tana Jawa, Simalangun, Pérdimbanin (in- 
cluding Si Mangalam, Huala Nana, Rimbiin, Sakuda, Sampu 
Kimbun,) Huala (including Bagin, Si Matotang, Pangu- 
jongan, Perhatangan, Si Halla, Hubutu, Rata Kala), Padang 
Lopong (including Labuan Jirong, Rianiani, Pangaram 
Baugan, Turon injang, Kotik Saga, Adian Pérutan, 8. 
Jambu, Ganong Nadolop, Adian Kochi, Singkor, Si Bérkota, 
Jong Nahilang, Lundok, Tabing, Samaibu Si Tulangbosi, 
* Anderson. See note * to p. 952 above, 
t+ We have deducted the border subject to Malays of which the popalation 


hes been given, and added 576 square miles of the southern division which form 
partofths Tobsh country, 

+ This in described from information obtalaed both on the eat and west coast 
Lt | balog the most populous portion. of the Batts countries, but there dogs net 
perm any reason to believe that it is greatly more popuious than the adjacent 
hilly country described by Mr Anderson, and if we allow it the deaalty of 
Mandheling, whieh te wall escerlained to ba Jo io the ey dara mila, we are more 
likely to exaggerate than to undertalus the number. To bring the entire Batts 
population ap to Mr Francis’s estimate of 1,200,000 we would require to allow 
this tract 200 evols to the aqcere mile. 

These names I obtalond from Bates of Perdimbanan, {sland from Asa- 

han, and the list je doubtless incomplete and without much attention to geo- 
a Tt sppears to include some places to the east, 
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Pérapahuin, Kétisong, Batu Rosa.) Ayek Korsi, (including 

Si Kumbal, Sainti hota, Tapianaule, Si Majuaja, Si Kopang) 

Ayek Daka (including Butar, Si Tulang, Mahundang, 3. 

Alim, 5. Gulasi, Guting Malaha, Ujak Sepinggin, Si Likasan, 

Botu Pani (including S. Balia, Si Kalang, Jumdrlang, 

Sikam, Nakupiin, Nagajuang, Marsukarodang, Pilambin, 

Hiri ‘Turu, Ayik Manét, Sisgga Sana, Pakar rumba, 

Stouger, Rubhuning, Singuigi, Surotgan, Jamba Dolok.) 

Bato Rangang (inclading Tirata’, Sibutoliing, Nagori Tam- 

bak (including Pagar Bata, Si Pultak, Mulit, Parsariran, 

Batu Mamak, Batu Gala, Si Alaktaji) Ledong (including 

Tirudang, Mandiling (including Pangaribun, Serandorong) 

Janjimaria (including Mandar Palo) ooo «©6025, 280 
c. Southern Division, extending from the northern 

Div. to the Rawa country, and comprising about 6,621 

sq mM. 

"The Province of Pertibi on the east, extending 

at Paneh and Bila to the Straits of Malacca, comprisin g 

4,500 square miles, the greater part of which consists 

of great plains covered with lalang, but including 

1,800 the number who are supposed to inhabit Pani 

and Bila on the east coast) = w.tie - 25,000 
The Province of Mandleling on the west, compri- q 

sing 1,824 square miles of mountains and vallies*... 65,000 


Total - . 


_—— 
1 a a alle 357,860 
or about 21 to the square mile. 

* Francis gives 76,000 a8 the population of this Province. —T. N, I, tat yp. 
44. The average fof Pertibi and Mandheling taken together is about |2 to 
the «q m ; bot the greater part of the suiface of Pertibi consists of low 
land not found elsewhere in Batta countries, Mandheling appears to repre- 
sent their general character. Since the above was wrillieo we have seen ihe 
esiimate made by Dr, F. Junghuhn, who travelled in the Bata” countries in 
1840 and 1841. (Tijds, ¥. Neerl. Ind, 10th J. p 127.) He gives 7,012 
eqoare miles as their surface {less than one twelfih however being cultivated) 
and 87,205 souls as their popolation or 11} to the square mile. Either, 
however, Dr Junghuhn confices his exiimate to the tract which appears to 
have been the original Bata’ country, or he was no! informed of their exten- 
sion to the south over the Dutch Provinces of Mandheling and Pertibi and 
to the north as far at least os Langkat. Ulis southern boundary is a line 
from the mouth of the Sinkuang to that of the Bits, thus exclading ihe 
greater part of Mundheling and Pertihi His nonhern boundary is a line 
running up the Assahan river to dessa Assnhan and prolonged thence to T. 
Turuman on the west coast, thus excluding a region stretching 110 miles tv the 
porih, the whole eastern borders of which Mr Anderson found were occupied 
ty Batas, Yet if Dr Junghobn's estimate be correct for the tract which FE 
conceive to be intended by him, and doubiless itis so, the whole region cannot 
contain more than 200,000 souls. 
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VIIL Orang Ache. 


The most northerly race are the Achinese who amount, ac- 
cording to Francis, to 600,000, but this estimate evidently 
includes the Malays of the west coast as far as the Rakan. 
The exact southern limits of this race do not appear to be 
ascertained, their domination having formerly extended far be- 
yond their own range and being ill defined at thisday. On the 
west coast the Dutch have encroached on their nominal ter- 
ritories, and on the east the small countries of Langkat, Balu 
China, Dili, Sirdang, Bata Bara, and Asahan, which the 
latest Dutch writers mention as part of Achin, have long 
been independent of it and are peopled by Malays. The 
surface occupied by the Achinese race appears to be about 
22,600 sq.m. The country near Achin is very populous, but 
in the interior it is probably the reverse. If we allow an 
average of 20 to the square mile, which is probably near the 
truth, the number will be about 45,009. | 

Western Isdands. 

The chain of islands stretching along the west coast of 
Sumatra at the mean distance of about 60 miles, parallel to 
the mountain range and here constituting the western margin 
of the great plutonic intumescence of S. E. Asia, contains a 
surface of about 5,040 and a population of 294,900 distributed 
as follows— 

IX. Orang Engano. 
_ This barbarous tribe, apparently Indo-Chinese, inhabits the 
Engano islands, having a surface of about 400 sq.m. Their 
number, ifwe take the rate of the next race, will ke about 900. 
| A. Orang Mantawei. 

The Mantawei, a tatooed race, occupy the Pagai and Pora 
roups having a surface of 2,210 sq.m. The smaller islands 
ave about 2,200 inhabitants* and $i Biru probably somewhat 

more. 5,000 may be allowed for the whole. 


AL, Orang Niha or Nias: 
This people inhabit the Pulo Bata group and Palo Nias, 


possessing a surface of about 1,800 sq. m. and their number 
is estimated at 286,000. aw A SUES ae 


7 Crisp. As. Res, Si Bagan.. os oo 228 8 2 2700 
Pagai.... oe | 1,400 5. Ubanscucs fia fo ieee 100 
Si Pora..cacs «. 800 me —— 


Si Laba.... .... 200 2,200 
+ Francis, Oppe. In 1646 Lieut. Donlebin found 169,500 to be about 
the population of P, Nias (Tijd N. 1.1848 p, 174), We did pot notice this 
in time to correct the text, 
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Pulo Nias alone with a surface of about 1,200 sq. m. has a 
population of 256,000 or above 200 to the sq. m. which is 
greater than Menangkabau. 


AIT, Orang Maruwi. 


This tribe occupies the Banya and Si Malu groups with a 
surface of about 600 miles. ‘The population is not ascertain- 
ed and does not appear to be great. We may allow provi- 
sionally the same rate as P. Batu or 5 to the sq. mile which 
will give 3,000. 


It will be borne in mind that the above estimates are for 
the most part rough approximations. The precise boundaries 
between the different races have nowhere been well ascer- 
tained and are doubtless in no case so regular as we have 
assumed for the purpose of calculation, but we believe the 
relative extent of country occupied by each will be found not 
to vary much from what we have allowed. It should also be 
venenl Be that not only do these races blend with each other 
at their boundaries, many districts and villages in the northern 
region for instance being peopled by Malays and Battas, Ma- 
lays and Achinese, or Achinese and Battas, but most of the 
settlements near the coast possess in addition a very mixed 
popalation of foreigners from the rest of the Archipelago, 
China, India and Arabia, while Europeans are found in small 
numbers in the Netherlands possessions, chiefly at Palembang, 
Bankaulu and Padang. Our result of little more than two 
millions for the entire population is about one half of the cur- 
rent estimates. The most careful of these, that of Mr Fran- 
cis, is 4,500,000,* but ours is to a large extent founded on the 
data supplied by him and his error consists in his having ex- 
aggerated the population of the countries for which he had no 
data. In the great majority of cases the effect of more careful 
enquiry has hitherto been te reduce general estimates for par- 
ticular localities, and we may therefore believe that the gross 
populationis under rather than abovetwo millions, 


* Malays... esse -+ 2,000,000 


ao 0 8 
Rejangs aod Pasumohs, rr. | a: 600,000 
Lampongs saa8 hae am 150,000 
Batias. * 2 tf ann oo 1,770,000 
Achinese. oeae ene oe 600,000 





4,500,000 
Tijd v. N, 1, 1937. 
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I, Wild Tribes eee ere. te ea 
If, Orang Malaya | 
Moun faing. 
fdenangkaban fii = @ | 

Ite Seabord ...... 

Sapulc Bua Bandar... 

Tis Seabord ...... 

Rorinchi PRP PP eee Pe 

Rawa Tee ee ee ee 

Northern ‘eabords .... 





25,000 
















East Coast ...... 50,0 

West Coast ...... nny. 
Eutern lowlands § Ai 184, 
Malays elsewhere ... 


Total | 


Ili Orang Palembang .......0.. 

IV, Orang Rejang ...cecesances. 

¥, i og Serawi So  . ea 

VI, Orang Lampong eee. tr ea 
VIL, Orang Batta 

r. Coot en ee ee | 

Evstern lowlands & hills 

AMountain Region ..., 

Northern division . 


Middle division ,, ne 
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Although in anticipation of the ethnographical parts of our 
enquiries, yet as it may perhaps be convenient to postpone these 
until the different regions, with their population, industry, pro- 
dacts and commerce, have been described, I shall here draw at- 
tention to a circumstance which gives a peculiar interest to 
Sumatra, and which it will be well to keep in our view when 
engaged with particular races. Asia has two great Penin- 
sulas advancing into the southern ocean, the Indian termi- 
nating nearly in the same latitude where Sumatra begins, and 
the Indo-Chinese terminating in the Malayan above a degree 
more to the south, or about the latitude of the middle of Sa- 
matra. Theone Lands End however is about 3° to the weat- 
ward of Achin, while the other is only separated from the coast 
of Kampar by a land —locked and calm strait 35 miles broad, 
crowded with islets forming a series of stepping stones, the 
widest interval between which is about four miles. Whenever 
the inhabitants of the continent learned to use the rudest boat 
or raft, Sumatra became practically united to Asia at this point ; 
but not until the art of navigation had made considerable pro- 
gress in the Indian Peninsula, not until its coasting trade had 
long flourished and extended, and its inhabitants reached the 
civilizalion which grows with such a trade, could it become 
connected with Sumatra either by its navigators sailing round 
the Bay of Bengal or boldly crossing the open sea. The 
period therefore which separated the first colonization of 
Sumatra from Asia by the Malay Peninsula, from its first 
communication with the Indian Peninsula, was that which 
intervenes between the savage skill to make a canoe and the 
civilized art of building a ship. What the cendition of 
the Indian and inde exioess people was before art was 
developed, we know from the numerous tribes that have 
remained from ancient times in every mountain range from 
the western chain of India to the eastern one of Anam, 
protected by their steeps and forests from the absorbing 
and exterminating powers of surrounding civilization. The fact 
which I wish to be kept in mind in our further erquiries is this, 
that Sumatra, which must have been continually subject to the 
influence of Indian and Arab traders and emigrants from the 
time when the firat voyage from Malabar or the Coromandel 
coast or from Ceylon discovered its gold, camphor and ben- 
jamin, has also until now, during a period of about 2,000 years 
at least,* preserved remnants of the aboriginal Indo-chinese 
people, and amongst its Ainduwised tribes, unequivocal ves- 
© Large sbips of the Coromandel Cosst are described as crousing the Bay of 
Bengal to Sumatre (Chryse) by an Alexendrian suthor of the frat century (Pe- 
ripios af the Erythrian Sea) They eppear to baye *elonged to Masulipatam, 
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tiges of the ante Hindu condition. From this point of view 
we may distinguish five principal social stages, although a 
more enlarged view will comprise others. 

Ist The aboriginal, barbaric Indo-chinese condition: 
(the Polynesian condition has grown out of this, and in differ- 
ent places preserves more or less of its characteristics), 
Ex. The Abonee and the southera tribes of P. Nias, 
who take human heads and cannot marry till they have 
acquired one or more, like the Nagas of Assam, the Kukis 
N. E. of Chittagong &e. The Pagai who like the Nagas &e. 
tatoo their bodies, adding fresh marks when they have killed 
an enemy, and like the Mishmees &c., expose their dead on 
stages till the flesh rots awry from the bones, sacrifice fowls and 
hogs to avert calamities &c. The Orang Engano are a cruel 
aed barbarous race divided unto communities sometimes al 
war with each other, and when better known will probably 
furnish many traits of this ethnic stage. } 

21. Thiscondition partially hinduised, or a civilized con- 
dition retaining some broad traits of the barbaric stage. Ex. 
The Batta’ who preserve cannibalism, tatooing, shamanism Xe. 
One section of the Malay race, the Korineli, still live in sin- 
gle-housed communities in some places, like the Mishmees, 
Singhpoos &c. On the other hand the vestiges of Ind an infla- 
ence amongst the Battas are abundant, in their physical peculi- 
arities, names of places and persons, titles and cognomens, 
days of the week,* al) babet, architectural remaina &r. 

3rd. A higher civilization produced either by a greater 
infusion of Indian influence, or, as seems probable, by a 
locality more favourable to the development of the Indo- 
Malay civiiization, Ex. The Malays of Menangkabau. Not on- 
ly are the ancient Indian influences still manifested in the same 
manner as with the Battas, (excepting the calendar which is 
now Maldmedan,) andin a greater degree, but I think the 
very name of the people and a peculiar mode of inheritance 
still prevalent to a considerable extent amongst them enable 
us to determine from what part of the Indian Peniasula 
the firat port from Cape Comerio where veere!s con lie safely, ond to maviguiors 
of tht port the discovery of Sumatra was probably due, 

* Tha nsmes of tha days of the werk are the same, allowing for dialectic 
chonges, amongst the Butte," Juvonees, Galineee and Sismear, aud these Iden. 
teal oamee with tro except of are gered by the Telagas of the Indien Poninww. 
Into thiaday, Theeaceptions are Mondsy (Moogal Telugu, Angora Hotta,” 
Java, dnyhtan Siam) aed Thursday which follows the Bridaspats dar of Hang. 
al ke. (Sraspeti bat, Reapali Ja. Sal. Pradat Siam) ond wot the Gu-w of 
the Teluga. [tis the oome for Sanday that enables us decidedly to refer the 
whole to southern India. In northerm Indio it is Rubibar; in Telugu Audifpa, 
But. ween inl eae and Bal. Dili or Daifya Siam, Athod, As for onl om yet 
informed ‘ya ia at present pecollar to the Telugu on the east coast, the 
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their civilization came. The females are considered the 
representatives of the family, they do not enter their husbands 
suku or querter of the clan (/ara) but retain their own, and 
transmit it with their heritage to their children ; the husband 
remaining a member of his own suka, bis family (Gwapreé: in 
which is represented by his sisters, considering their house 
as his proper domicile, and transmitting hia heritage to their 
children and not to his own, ‘This extraordinary law of 
inheritance is the same as that of the higher families of Malayala 
or Malaya (Malabar) and there can be no doubt lias been 
introduced by Malayan or Malayalan colonists or emigrants. 
No rational explanation can be given of the indigenous origin 
of such acustom amongst the OR of Sumatra.” Ii arose 
among+t the Malayas of Malabar from the circumstance of 
marriage being probilited, or where customary never con- 
sommated, in the families of the chiefs. Sisters live in the 
same heuses with their brothers and manage their families, 
but the brothers’ children do not represent their fathers, The 
children of the sisters, whose paternity is unknown or uure- 
coguized, are the successors tothe position and heritage of 
the family. IL conceive therefore that adventurers belong- 
Timil being Nayer, But the Mehamedans of Foathern Indis acem to buve 
preserved itin Ayafhewar and those of N. Indie in Eiwar, On the wast coast 
although Nayer or Nuefi ip the nome in common wer, Adifi io olan sometiongs 
waed, Asgore syain dees not appear to be anyehere corrent in Iodis, bat it 
ia in Cey'oo, which is further diatingnished by the use of Erie (from Surye ?) 

and Sandu (Cheedu} for Sunday and Munday. The Siamese CAam seems im- 
mediately referable tothe Singslew oeme. The days are, in oll thear caace, named 

from the same objects, the sun, moun and 5 plane's or thelr regents, but as 

three beve several names in Savekrit there wes room for difl+rence in choice in 

diferent porta of India, The Adityee are the gods. the children of Aditi. The 
Daityos were the children of Diti, The sun-god (Ravi, Surya) is calied Aditya 

from his mother, 

* Their traditions on the sobject are full of absardities and physical 
im possi lo lithes, 

+ “The Naira marry before they are ten yeors of age, but the hnshand 
never afterwards cohalita with his wife, Such a cheometunce, bndeed, 
woold be comidered as wery indecent, He allows ber oll, clathing, orna- 
mente, andl ford: bot she lives in ber mother's house, or, efier her parenta® 
death, with her brothers, aod cobeblis with any person that she chowses of 
an equal or higher rank thun herown, If detected in bestowing her favours 
00 any tow man, she becomes an onteast [tis oo kind of vefertion on a 
Woman's character to say, that sh- has formed the closest intimacy with mang 
Persons; on the contrary, the Nair women are proud af teckeulog emong 
their favoured lovers many Brokwans, Kgjas, or other pessons of bigh birth, 

Tn conse quence of this stranga manner of propagating the species, no 
Nair kuows hia father; and every mao looks npon his sisters” childien os his 
heirs. He, indeed, looks upon them with he same foudoess that fathers 
in other parts of the world have for their own children; and he would be 
considered as an onnatoral monster, were be to show roch tigns of giief wt 
the death of a child, which, from jong cobabitation and love with its mother, 
be might suppose to be bis own, as be did of the death of a child of his sister. 
A man’s molber maueges bis family; and after ber death bis eldest sister 
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ing to noble Malaya families first discovered or settled on 
the western coast of Sumatra and civilized the aborigines. 
The name Malaya was probably retained by all the families 
which these settlers founded by intermarriage with the women 
of the country, and hence perbaps the origin of the sakw 
Malayu, several of which are found in the clans of Menang- 
kabau. ‘The first application of the general name Malaya 
to the coast and its inhabitants, and its extension to the 
people of the same race elsewhere, was, we may be sure, the 
act of the Malaya or Kling navigators and traders and not 
of the aborigines who always distinguish themselves by the 
names of the district which they inhabit. In the Maleala 
language Malé signifies a mountain, Maleala a mountain re- 
gion or highland,* and hence the name of themselves and 
their own mountainous country; When they discovered 
the mountainous West Coast of Sumatra they would na- 
turally give the same name to it and its people when they 
found it bad no native name, and that no national desig- 
nation existed amongst its inhabitants. The Mulayas pro- 
bably introduced another peculiarity of Malayala into Me- 
nangkabau, the custom of living in separate houses sur- 
rounded by plantations (desa, desam) instead of villages. 
The Malay dusun which entirely resembles the Malaya 
desam, has doubtless derived its name from it also. ‘The 
system of village government prevailing in Menangkabau 
was probably also amongst the reforms of the Indian set- 
tlers, as it strikingly resembles their own, That the settlers 
were few with reference to the number of the aborigines, 
we may gather from the facts that they adopted the verna- 
cular of the latter and produced no perceptible physical 
change in them, | 

4th.—The condition resulting from the uninterrupted con- 
tinuance of Indian influence. Ex. The Achinese. 

‘Sth.—The condition resulting from the influence of inter- 
course with foreigners of different nations. Ex, The Malays 
of the sea ports of Sumatra, and trading Malays in general. 
assumes the direction. Brothers almost always live under the same roof ; 
but, if one of the fumily separates from the rest, be is always accompanied 
by bis favonrite sister, Even cousins, to the most remote degree of kindred, 
in the female line, generally live together in great harmony ; for in thle part 
of the country love, jealousy, or disgust, never can disturb the peace ofa 
Nair (amily. A man's moveable property, after his death, is divided 
equally among the sons and daughters of all his sisters, H's land estate Ie 
managed by eldest male of the family; bat each individnal has o right 
to o abare of the Income, In care of the eldest mole being wooble, from 
infirmity or incapacity, to manage the effairs of the family, the next in rank 
does it io the name of his sewior "— Buchan Hamiitons 

* Malewr, o highland town, ur town of the highlanders or Male people. Mar- 
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TRE BATTAS OF MANDHELING AND PERTIBI*. 
By T. J. Wretea, Esquire, Assistant Resident at Madjapahit. 
Cuarrta L[. 


Appearance of the Province of Pertibi, tts population, 
surface, climate, rivers, roads and means of transport. 


Travelling from Ankola to Padang Lawas, we find near 
Pich?r Kolling, a tolerably high mountain, here called 
Adian Nagungan, but bearing as many other names as there 
are roads over it, Excepting the summit, where there are 
some open spots, the whole mountain is clothed with gigan- 
tic trees, gigantic swinging plants, and an endless diversity 
of shrubs, all which form a wild, sombre and impressive 
whole, At every step we find traces ef elephants, rhinoceroses 
and tigers, which, although, seldom seen by day, come at 
night to feast on durians, with which, during some months, 
the roads are strewed. Whole communities of apes have here 
established their kingdom; the most beautiful and many 
coloured birds wave their wings in numbers throughout this 
wilderness. Such also is the appearance of most mountains 
in this portion of Sumatra, 


eo Polo deveribes the great city Mafaiur on Bentan which was ths principal 
Malay Srttlement "in the Jobore Archipelago before Singspore wan foanded. 
The Malayu Kolon of Piolemy which Mr Crawfurd conceives to have been 
Sumatra, must we think have been the town of Kalom on the Maleala Coast 
eo often mentioned by ancient travellers and geographers aud which Edrisi 
calls Kulam Malay or Male i.e. Kolam in the Male country. 

® The countries described by Mr Willer are Mandheling and Pertibi, the 
most santherly of all the Hutte’ lands, and only separated from the ancient 
Malayan metropolis of Menangkabau by ihe conntry of the Rawa, the 
same people who, passing year by year throagh our Malacca territories into 
the mnididle ofthe Malay Peniosnla, love already establisied themselves io 
such strength In the interior of Pahang as almost to set at defiance the 
power of its roler the Hindalara. The two provinces form nearly a squsre 
miles), atreiching from NW by N to 4 E by 5, and occupying the whole 
breadth of Sumatra with the exception of the seabords—the western on the 
Indian Ocean extending nearly from Tapanull Bay to Ayer Bangis, and the 
eastern, on the Straits of Mulacca, from the moath of the Hila opposite Sa- 
langor to Palo Rapat opporite Malacca, Mandheling cceapics the western 

i Pertibl the eastern parte of this territory, Asit Tes transverse to the 
meridian, following the direction of Sumatra, and is somewhat elongated 
separatcly would indicate, The NE extremity is in thalatitade of Cape 
Raehado or about 2° 30’ N and its $ E, apparently nearly in that of Sink 
and Puls Radong to the north of Linga or obout 24’ N. The latitude of Sine 
gapore consequently intersects it, half of it ving to the north aud half ta 
the South of the parallel of Tanjong Changgie. It becomes therefore Ine 
teresting to compare the climate and vegetation of Singapore with that of 
an inland regivn so near us, We may inform those of oor local readers who 
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On the other side of the Adian Nagungang we come into 
Padang Lawas which, with the thoroughly mountainousdistrict 
of Hatang Onang, is locked to the higher mountains of 
Ankola. Although this little favored highland has scarcely 
any covering but lalang, the ravines and small vallies shew a 
certain measure of fertility; we are hence surprised that we 
do not find here and there a human dwelling. 

It is otherwise when we have ascended Gunong Tua and 
east our eye downwards from the summit Sipolpal. There 
we see unrolled a plain without horizon and without variety; 
an unbounded carpet on which the more or less loxwiiaut 
growth of the Inlang makes the only diversity, and on 
which not a single living creature appears to move; 
where a tree is literally a rarity and has un appearance of 
stunted dwarfishness, where at the distance of miles, 
we descry like an oasis in the desert an insignificant thicket, 
or asmall strip of brushwood along the banks of a marsh 
or stream; where a fell scorching wind blows for months 
together and from the numerous conflarrations of lulang 
generally spreads a dull glow, through which the sunlight 
ecarcely forces itself wavering and heavy—in a word where 
all nature appears to have gune to an eternal sleep, Such 
is the appearance of Padang Lawas; as of the greatest part 
of Pertibi, . 

During our sojourn in this part it was divided into the 
following districts : 

Ist.— Padang Lawas (which means the wild plain) divided 
into the districts of 
a. Batang Onang, with 4 kampongs containing collectively, 

according to the chiefs, 160 families, 
6. Pertibi, 10 kamp. 315 
¢. H:tang Paneh, jf , 2350 - 
d. Kofta Pinang, 2 ,, 100 » or 23 kamp, 805 fam. 
2nd.—Dollok, containing the districts of 


a3 


a. Boekit, 9 kamp. 275 families, 
5. Simenaton, 16 ,, 606 os 
c. Simasse, 4, 92 = 
d. Tambiski, ls , 262 - 


— or 44 rT, 1,255 fam, 


may have any dasire to moke personal acquaintance with the Battas, that 
they cando so without the necessity of viniing Sumatia, a8 a conslerable 
nomber reside In Singapore. A amall community were recently seitied in 
Paya 'aebar where they bad revived a culiivation previously abandoned io 
this Iisland—that of rice. A number of them have now taken pomension of 
the upper part of Balestier valley,—Ep, 
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3rd.—Burumun, having the districts of 
a. Ayernabara, 4 kamp. 140 families. 
&. Assahatan, 7 7 He * 
¢ Agyuard, | | | 
i he a3 pai: Hee 1G, 620 fam. 
Ath.—Tambusei, having the districts of 
a. Rafang Sossa, 12 kamp-. 775 families. 
b, Balang Lobo, 7 Po 7 
c. Pariet | | é 
ets % —_— 7 or 32 5, 1,660 fam, 
5th —Paneh, almost wholly inhabited 
by the immigration of the chief 
Suthan Manedar Alam. 
6th.—Hila, at the mouth of Batang 
Paneh on the east coast, respecting 
the population of which we have 
not obtained clear infurmation. 
Approximatively these two districts 
have together = = * = 5 a) 300 fam 


—_—_— ee EE 


Giving in whole 120 ys 4,620 fam. 





_— o_o oF 





Information supplied by the chiefs forms the only and 
most faulty means of guessing ut the number of the popula- 
tion, for a regular census is not to be thonght of; nud it is 
difficult to conceive an idea of the uncommunicativeness of 
the Battas concerning the numbers of their families, and the 
cunning which they exhibit in answering the most indirect 
questions about this. This uucommunicativeness is instiga- 
ted by the chicfs from a desire to subject their communities 
to the smallest possible share of labour, and the fear, which 
they retain, notwithstanding oll assurances, that the sums 
of money which they see us expending will have to be 
restored at some future time by direct imposts. Amongst 
the inferior men, who not long since saw their libert reduced 
hy malhomedan violence into an utticle of traffic, there 
remains in Pertibi a similar distrust of all foreign powers. 
Against szch irrational prejudices neither argument nor 
persuasion prevails: we must consequently content ourselves 
with the information supplied by accideat or jealousy, or 
have recourse to energetic measures, which at Pertibi would 
not compensate for the trouble, 

Let us now take the family at 5 souls, and we shall Fave 
for the whole division the number of 23,100, which may be 
received as the minimum, If however we take into account, 
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the slaves, the ladangs, and the hamlets which are generally 
concealed in the accounts of families and kampongs, we may 
bring the family up to 6, and thus as the maximum 
about 28,000 souls. These distributed over 300 [= 4,800 
English] square miles, of which the division probably con- 
sists, will give the poor result of 93 souls to a square 
gecgraphical mile [less than 6 to an English square mile. ] 

The naked and flat terrein of Padang Lawas offers no 
other diversity, than the ravines and morasses with which 
it is intersected, The upper soil is of the most meagre and 
unfruitful kind and is seldom more than half a foot in thick- 
ness; beneath it we eoon come to layers of white clay, 
limestone, sandstone and other formations. The climate 
although not exactly unhealthy is extremely rough; fre- 
gona we have in the afternoon a temperature of 27* to 

} and in the night from 14° to 15 Aeaumur. This heat 

is accompanied by a great dryness, which however, for want 
of instruments, cannot he correctly ascertained. The gend- 
ing (a violent wind) which blows over Prodoiin (the cast 
point of Java) can give but a faint idea of the storm, 
which for the greutest part of the year, day after day, bel- 
lows from the west over Padang Lawas. Like the mistral 
this wind has a strong dissecating power, cracking the 
ground and in a few minutes removing all traces of mud and 
rain. 
Dollok consists of a single mountain chain, of which the 
highest BS in rise above the sea nearly 4,000 feet. Their 
pyramidal summits are naked or covered with lalang. In 
the vallies and woods, however, we have a great diversity of 
fertile soils and a powerful vegetation. The climate there 
is generally raw and misty. 

The country of Burumun owes it fertility to the river of 
that name. Here the only sawas of the division are found. 
The land consists of a succession of woods, low mountains and 

lains. The climate has still a similarity to that of Padang 
pose although it is less rough, Paneh and Bila form flat 
marshy land on the sea side covered with impenetrable 
jungles of nibong ; the climate is hot and very humid. 

‘Tambusei has a soft climate. A simall part is flat, marshy 
and unfertile. The remainder is fertile, covered with wood 
and clayey undulations. 

A single giance at the map is sufficient to shew that the 
natural dedowehé of this division must be souglit on the east 
and not on the west coast. All the rivers flow eastward. 

* Jee Mr Rigg’s notice of this wind —A trip te P-obolingo ante vol at p Sal 
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The Batang Paneh, which falls into the sea near Bila, is 
navigable in the rainy season for two koyan boats from the 
mouth to Oristah being a distance of ten days journey; and 
for prius of one koyan burden to Pertibi which is a days 
journey further up. In the dry season the river remains 
always navigable to Oristah for prius of 14 koyans. The 
Burumon, which flows into the Paneh serves also for the 
transport of rafts, but is too shallow for loaded prius. Tambusti 
possesses the fine rivers of Batang Sassa and Batang Lobo 
which fall together into the Rokan, the mouth of which is at 
Tanah Puti on the Straits of Malacca. In these long and 
secure water roads this land should enjoy the inestimable 
advantage of being able to exchange ita products in an eas 
and inexpensive manner for those of marilime trade; but it 
possesses, alas! neither products nor trade. 

With respect to roads, the province at the time of our 
occupation, was miserably provided, and they are now so 
thickly overgrown that a path of one foot in breadth bas been 
kept open with difficulty. Our need for bridges and roads is 
altogether strange to the Batta’s Of his own motion he will 
never form the smallest path. The paths must be made in a 
natural manner by buffaloes and passengers who walk con- 
stantly to and fro in the same direction. Such paths are 
often sufficient on od soil, where the vegetation only reaches 
a height of a few inches, although they are nearly inaccessable 
for the stranger as soon as the lalang grows up. The 
Batta’ concerns himself very little about this, he creeps 
where he cannot walk, and if the sudden rising of a river cuts 
off his path, he remains patiently waiting till it has subsided. 
The maintenance of roads and bridges appears to him an 
unnecessary trouble. Neither carriages nor beasts of burden 
are used in these ports. The only means of transport consists 
in the service of coolies. 

Cuoarres IT, 
View of the Province of Mandheling &e. 

The appearance of Mandheling is as luxuriant and varied 
as that of Pertibi is dead, True, the southern Ulu consists 
of high and naked mountains, over which the lalang ogain 
spreads its monotonous mantle, where hamlets and cultivated 
tracts appear to be stuck on frightful steeps, where unfruit- 
fulness and poverty have established their hungry seat. True 
also, the northern Ankola shews some dry and desert places 
like those of Padang Lawas and Dollok. But for the rest, 
the division consists of one chain of beautiful vallies which 
hem the banks of Batang Gadis between the central moun. 
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tains of Sumatra, and, like that fine river, become broader 
and broader the further we proceed to the westand north. The 
high chain of mountains are covered to their summits with 
stately woods which preduce abundance of timber and other 
valuable articles. On the lower mountains too. woods are 
here and there dispersed, and these are commonly adorned 
with the areen tree which furnishes a wild palm-wine, while 
some bare red spots occasionally indicate gold mines, which 
however can seldom be considered as signs of true pros- 
perity. We may more safely give way to satisfaction when 
we see the well watered rice fields which, in small vallies 
like amphitheatres, climb up a considerable portion of the 
acclivilies, and inthe distance extend to an invisible boun- 
dary. Nowhere does the landscape weary. The eye rests 
constantly on ornamental groups of bambus and various 
trees, or on the small clumps in which the kampongs lie 
concealed, their positions indicated by an abundance of co- 
coanuts and pinangs. The coffee gardens which we see in 
the plains evince a first development of industry, which is 
furtier shewn by good broad roads and tolerable brid; es. 
Towards evening we observe near the kampongs numerous 
herds of buffaloes, cattle and goats; while men, well fed 
anil well clothed, and, what is still more, a superabundance of 
children, prova that in this favoured region the greatest 
prosperity has reigned for some years. 

The division consists of the fullowing districts: 

[st.—Great Mandheling, containing a surface of 25 square 

geographical miles* and having as districts : 
a. Kotta Siantar, with 43 kampongs and containing 
3,22! housebolds. 

&. Penyabungan, 20 kamp. 1,172 

| — 63 Kamp. 4,393 households 

fod.—Litlle Mandheling, 20 

square geographical miles hay- 
ing as districts: 

a. S'ng-ing-u, 7Tkamp. 664 

6. Tambangan, 11 ,, 74 

e. Tamiang, 7 “% 574 

d. Menaméin, 11 , 1,021 

$rd.— Ulu, having as districts tn 

a. Pinyonghei, 6 kamp. 102 

6. Simpan Men- 


dampa, oe 249 
ce. Balang Gadis,13 _,, S51 
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4th —Pakcntan, having as dis- 
tricts : 
a. Pakantan- 
Toméa, Skamp. 474 
&. Kotta Bukit, 1 » 3I7 
—D =-»- 791 rr 
These 2 divisions contain together 
about 9 square miles. 
6th.—Ankola,* 60 square miles, 
having as districts : 
a. Ankola mudit,15 kamp. 719 
b. Ankola Jai, 24 PT 638 
c. Sipirok, 26 wy O16 
—6 , 2,273 ra 


Total 197 ,, 11,112 Pe, 

Considering that our data here are somewhat more 
exact than in Pertibi, and th t many slaves live separately 
as paagiuagd.mgi, a family cannot be estimated at more 
than five souls, so that the population may be reckoned as 
65,000 or at the utmost 60,000 souls. The Hamers agure- 
gation has naturally taken place where cultivation could 
best develope itself. We find also in proportion to the 
surface, the largest and most densely populated kampongs 
in great Mandhelinc, such as thres which bave 300 to 400 
and a number having 100 fami‘ies. 

The oval valley which forms the most important part of 
the country is enclosed on the west side by the billy region 
of the Merapi, and on the east by that of the Malea,; and may 
be about 5 or 6 leagues in length and somewhat less in 
breadth. Its whole form, as well os the constant layer of 
flints avd pebbles which we find below the upper soil, coun- 
tenance the conjecture that the Batang Gadis formerly formed 
a great lake here, and not til a later date forced for itself an 
outlet to the west coast. Putting aside the sawas which 
constitute the real riches, and the extended fields adapted for 
the breeding of cattle, the soil can only be considered favora- 
ble to a few products. The temperature is here pees 
regular. By day it seldom rises above 26"; at night it sel. 
dum descends below 18° of Reaumar. When the atmosphere 
is clouded we have at mid-day commonly not more than 20°. 
About the equinox strong winds prevail; although generally 

* The name of a town on the Malabar Coast En. 

+ Gunong Male or Males. See p, 365 ante, En, 
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there are more calm (han windy days. The heavy rains come 
with tolerable regularity when the aun crosses the line. In 
the dry season it seldom happens that a month passes without 
rain. 4 sp ste cannot be called very salubrious. Fever 
prevails very frequently and very generally. | 
Little Mandheling ssngaatane tie asia of Singingu, of 
which the extent is about one-half of that of Great Mandhe- 
ling, besides a number of small valleys, some of which cannot 
be termed more than broad ravines. The climate agrees 
sufficiently with that of Great Mandheling, although it is 
more cool and windy. The flat portion is entirely ased for 
sawas, and these not being sufficient we see t'e dry cultiva- 
tion spreading higher and higher up the mountains, in propor- 
tion as Ula is approached. Throughout the whole country 
we find in the plains as well as on the mountains, here at a 
greater, there at a less depth, a layer of red and very com- 
pact clay, which, on old jungle or kampong grounds is covered 
with fertile, although sometimes with barren meagre soil. 
The grounds of the gold mines are the poorest of all. 
Respecting the condition of the ground of the unfavoured 
Ulu enough has already been said. The climate is there se- 
vere and stormy, but healthy. The adjacent Pakatan con- 
sists of small villages, lying very highfertile, but too small 
ever to serve for the nourishment of a considerable populations 
The two Ankolas and Sipirok contain the great éxpanse of the 
west coast to the frontier of Pertibi and from Mandheling to 
Tobah. We there find soil of different qualities, very little of 
the land cultivated, and all the remainder a complete wilderness, 
The mouth of Batang Gadis near Sinkuang on the west 
coast, was stated in former times, to be accessible for coast 
navigation, but after more recent examination the contr. 
has been alleged, Besides, the river at a day's distance from 
the capital Penyabungan, has, from the slope ofits bed, an ar- 
rowy stream, and then a greatly contracted narrow, in which 
cataracts exist. This unfortunate circumstance deprives the 
country of the beautiful debouche which at the first glance we 
should think nature has granted to it, and by which it would 
be enabled to exchange, at the sea, its superfluous rice for salt 
and other necessaries, and to attain the highest pitch of pros- 
perity ; and this the more because the great Ankola river, 
whic on this side of the narrow joins the Batang Gadis, is 
also navigable for some days journey. | al 
On account of the unfitness of Batang Gadis, there on] 
remains for trading communication with the coast, the vasa 
in the central mountains, of which the lowest pass may be es- 
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timated at 3000 feet, and wherein hitherto no other means of 
transport has been made use of except coolie labour. In the 
commencement of 1845 the road from Natal to Penyabungan, 
by a judicious alteration, was reduced from 8 to 6 stages, one 
of which is by water on the Natal river; on tis side of the 
mountain a carriage road of one stave has also been made: so 
that in this distance there now only remains four stages for 
cooly labour. Notwithstanding these important improvements, 
which will probably be further extended, it appears to be cer- 
tain that for the development of the industry of Mandheling, a 
produce high in value and small and light in bulk, will always 
be preferable. 
CHarres IIT. 

Physical, Intellectual and Moral Character of the People. 

The inhabitants of these countries are muscular, square 
built and strong, but averse to all severe labour. In general 
they are smaller than their progenitors of Toba: the men 
are generally better built than the women, and so far as can 
be judged, cold in their temperament. Seldom indeed is a real 
beauty to be found amongst the women. Very early, and al- 
most without an exception, the form, the face, the skin and 
the hair undergo deterioration from labours not adapted to their 
weakness, and which have to be carried on for the most part in 
the open air. It is difficult to accuse the women here ofcoquetry. 
Their gait, gestures or voice seldom attract a favourable 
regard, and if a significant glance sometimes produces an im- 
pression, it betrays either immodesty, or a secret grief which 
asks for pity,—never the agreeable and habitual desire to please 
which elsewhere places the sceptre in the banda of the fair sex. 

In the evated districts, as in other mountainous countries, 
we find many goitres. It has already been mentioned that fe- 
vers often prevail here. Syplhilis is only known in our capi- 
tals. Cutaneous diseases occur in manifold varieties, from the 
simple scabies to leprosy under which whole portions of the 
body drop off. The simplicity of the mode of life and of the 
food, have moreover this consequence that very few other 
kinds of sickness prevail, and that most cure of themselves or 
by the exhibition of the simplest medicines. 

Women as well as men are inconceivably steeled against 
fatigue and privations. Heavily laden, they day after day per- 
form long journies on foot; ied during the war it frequently 
af Paes that whole communities remained for months in the 

ilderness without houses, salt, or other food than leaves, roots 
and wild fruits, Under. such misery the weakest are over- 
come, or fall later on the first attack, 
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The Batta’ are not deficient in intellect. They have a troe 
and keen memory, and, so far as it is not falsified by foreign 
influence, by passion or superstition, a sound and strong 
judgment respecting all matters which fall within the circle of 
their comprehension. In their assemblies they manifest now 
@ grave, and now a lively, eloquence, which generally remains 
free of bombast. They are very able and very exact in their 
narrations, provided they be not interrupted in their discourse, 
for they have great difficulty in taking up the simplest link. 

In a population so calm in temparament, the number of in- 
sane persons deserves attention, the moreso as, from their laws, 
it appeara that in former ages it was no better in this respect, and 
many families may be found in which insanity has been hereditar 
for some generations. Constant melancholy, sudden perplexi- 
ty of spirit, total furiosity,—all these phases, and the degrees 
which exist between them, appear frequently. It is also as- 
certained that the cases on the mountains and at their feet 
are more numerous than any where else, but this ought to be 
brought to the proof of statistical examination. In Holland 
and France the number of the insane is in proportion to the 

pulation, if I do not err, as one to one thousand ;—while 
here you seldom pass a day in any Kampong without meeting 
one or more idiots, As faras conceros Great and Little Mand- 
heling we can state, from the facts communicated to us by the 
hears, that, one with another, at least one insane person is to 
be found in each Kampeng, and this gives for 100 Kampongs 
with 7,300 families or about 36,800 souls, the distressing pro- 
portion of | to 368. This is the more remarkable, if we adu 
the opinion that the highest stage of civilization, where the 
passions are most developed, produces also the greatest pro- 
portion of insanity, while a lower stace has just the contrary 
effect. Neither want, nor stupifying liqaors, nor ambition, 
can be considered common predisposing causes in this coun- 
try : under correction, I should suspect the causes to bein ths 
== fevers, the gambling, and the hard lot of the women. 

For the rest. the character of the Battas is a mixture of 
virtues and vices, like that of all mortals; with th m how- 
ever the scale inclines towards the good; because they have 
long remained free from foreign contagion. 

Layiog aside gambling, there are scarcely any passions, 
which exercise a considerable influence upon them, Love 
with them is pacified by an early marriage ; polygamy, the soft 
nature of women, and their great industry, in general preserve 
concord during the whole marriage. The arlicles mermayan 
and menyompo contained in the laws give the best evidence of 
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the chastity of the young women ; let it ever be remembered, 
that in those parts of our father land, where courtship above 
the blanket is maintained the longest, the manners are the most 
innocent. There are few or no exceptions to the chastity of 
the married women. Further the Batta’ knows neither im- 
modest dancesor songs, nor immodest assemblies of men and 
women, and prostitution, beyond our capitals, is an unknown 
thing to him. Protected likewise, in and eut of marriage, 
against the temptations which elsewhere excite to voluptuous- 
ness or inflame jealousy, desire but seldom leads the Batta 
to the crimes or numerous follies by which others embitter 
the best half of their lives.* His tranquillity is as little 
troubled by ambition. His birth has placed him ina social po- 
sition, in which he can raise himself very little, and which he 
cannot surmount without a revolution. He loves the palm wine, 
so generously granted to him by nature, but even in his feast 
days be makes little use of it, and daily dronkards are nowhere 
to be found. He knows other liquids as little as the use of 
opium. Although free from high placed ambition, he posses- 
se*s the feeling of honor; his humility towards superiors is 
friendly and becoming but never slavish, he will not suffer de- 
famation or insult, but washes them ont by the lawful means 
Which his country’s institutions assure to him. 

owever saving in disposition, he is hospitable to travel- 
lers, and benevolent towards relatives or the indigent of his 
own tribe. 

In his social relations he manifests great honesty, and in ge 
neral also uprightness and love of truth, although it is his 
birthright prudently to answer one question by another, 

All bis family relations are marked by great amenily and 
purity of manners; honor and resnect from the younger to 
the older, tender care from the older to the younger, love and 
mutoal accommodation from man to woman, (huwever little 
that might otherwise seem to agree with her hard labour), 
liberality towards slaves,—are so many bonds which in most 
families secure daily happiness. | 

In his public life he shows a trae patriotism ; neither the 
chiefs nor their followers divide their interests from the gene- 
ral welfare. He is truly attached to his native soil; only 
great misfortunes, slavery or want, can bring him to say fare. 
well to it, and banishment is nearly assimilated to a sentence 
of death Ho is equally attached to the institutions of his 
forefathers, and it is sufficient for him that the sentence by 

* The Malay races of Uiu cannot make the least claim to this chastity ; 


the funeral ceremonies there can testify the licentiogsness of the young who 
at night come ostensibly to bewail the dead, siti 
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which he is injured has but the form of the Aadaf to submit 
to it without a murmur. | 

Toso many national virtues is opposed the destructive pas- 
sion of gambling, covetaousness and excessive laziness. 

The madhess which gambling causes here, may be compar- 
ed to that which is sometimes observed at European gaming 
tables. The difference is only that the desperation ends there 
in bodily, and here in mental, suicide. "he Batta’ who has 
lost everything goes on till be has played away the liberty of 
his wife, his children and his own person; even when fallen 
into the state of slavery he gambles for food and clothes when 
he finds an opportunity. It may be recorded asa fact that 
here every inhabitant is addicted to gambling, although not in 
the same degree. The worst of it is, that minors are not exclu- 
ded from public gambling, and very often must pay for their 
inconsiderateness with their own liberty and that of their pa- 
rents besides. Fora short time reclaiming measures have been 
taken by us which hitherto appear to prosper. The kinds of 
gambling are too numerous to be mentioned here. The prin- 
cipal are cockfighting with betting, and the jagong gaming. 

‘The national covetaousness shews itself in a tenacious 
gtipe of money, and in inferiors works more against them- 
selves than against others ; in the higher classes on the contrary 
it works outwards, and shameful extortions and frauds upon 
mens liberty are with them the order of the day, when Eu- 
ropean interference does not put a stop to it: 

If it be true that proverbs express the wisdom of nations, 
then Batta’ wisdom consists in fiying from all labour. At 
least what we should term animal laziness, he knows how to 
adorn with a number of proverbs as philosophical indifference, 
such as—“ My father has not planted for me: why should I 
plant for my son?” In the meantime, too lazy to irrigate his 
sawas at the proper time, he suffers the good moment to 
and loses his harvest ;—but what loss? he borrows as long 
as he can, and pawns his defenceless relations, Too lazy 
for the plough, too oid for the patyol, which are given to 
him gratia, he recklessly deprives himself of their use, and 
takes upon his neck severe reprimands; but what joss? he 
wants not ingenious pretexts to cover the true reason ;—as 
that the plough has to be managed by him and not by his 
wife, and that the patyol requires too much motion. Too 
lazy for a sober exertion of a few hours, he sets himself 
against each order for coolie-work as against a real mis- 
fortune ;—but what loss ? he hasestablished a regular agiotage 
which mostly agrees with the gambling; has a bens fortunate 
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or has he means beside the gambling, then he purchases his 
liberty for a stipulated price, and twice to six times that 
amount. Has he nothing ? Then he pawns his relations once 
more, to save himself from fatigue. Too lazy to milk his cattle, 
too lazy for the amusements of fishing and hunting, and al- 
most too lazy to cook his own food, he satisfies himself with 
jagong and suffers many privations, but what matter? He 
buys on credit a wry and extorts from her as much work as 
another person would extort from his beast of burden. Al- 
ways before her time she is old and wrinkled, and while she, 
a weak woman, toils under domestic and field labours, he, a 
man, sits with the child on his knee, smoking his cigar when he 
cannot find any other mode uf killing time, as gambling, plead- 
ing or politics. pees 

None of these pictures are exaggerated and the shame- 
ful treatment of the women is certainly national. Certainly it 
would be a slander on the nation to ascribe all these modes 
of laziness to the whole mass, but the number of individuals 
who are inflicted with itis so great, that they may be justly 
taken as the means of judging of the character of the nation. 
Generally only misery or force can compel the native to a 
lame and careless labor which decreases according as the 
spring loses its force. The Dare) reason of the vice, as will 
afterwards be shewn, must certainly be sought in the institu- 
tions, and by the amelioration of these, the Batta’ in no long 
time will be as little governed by laziness as the other Indians. 

With respect to courage the Batta’ certainly possesses 
moral courage to oppose to misfortune patience. He shows 
intrepidity in swimming, climbing and fatigues; he seeks for 
the elephant, the rhinoceros and the tiger in the jangle, and 
kills them with his imperfect weapons, but whether he can 
make a claim to courage in battle remains very doubtful. The 
former contests between one community and another were 
nothing but duels of masses, and improbative in their 
nature, and at the time of the usurpation of the Padries the 
parties Were in too unequal force to draw unfavorable con- 
clusions from defeat. But if all indications be put together it 
appears clearly thatthe Battas are not possessed of inborn 
martial fire like the Bugis and the Makassars ; and that on the 
other hand, their fidelity and submissiveness to their heads, join- 
ed with a bardihood to meet privations ‘and fatigues, enabled 
them to render good services in the war under good leaders 
when they are employed as anxiliary bands. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE POPULATION OF THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 
By Srenezn Sr. Jonn, Esq. 


THeRe exists so great a difference of opinion, as to the 
total amount of the population of the Eastern Archipelago, 
that it may be both an interesting and useful enquiry, to 
endeavour to arrive at some conclusion on the subject, and 
in order to reach as near the truth as possible, 1 would invile 
the readers of your valuable Journal to a quiet discussion of 
facts, and urge them to an increased zeal in pursuit of more 
extended knowledge of the Indian islands and their inhabi- 
tants. 

It may be asked “ How is it possible to state the popalati- 
on of countries which are so slightly known, or not known 
at all."? 

I answer—Although unable to ascertain minutely the num- 
ber of the population, we may nevertheless approximate to 
the truth, by consulting and comparing the best authorities, 
by listening with candour to the objections which may be 
urged, and above all by judging the amount of inhabitants, 
in the various unknown portions of the islands, by a compa- 
rison with those parts with which we are already acquainted. 


* 4 You will, I om gure, give me voch information as you possess, and aceom- 
a8 y the paper with a ronning editorial commentary. «+ «+++ I shall ba glad 
if you agree with me, bat iikewlse pleased if you state where we disagree, 
an great discowion must tend towards truth, and that js our object."" So writes 
the author to us, and we quote bia own words, because of the excellent spirit 
which they breathe, Finding that in breaking ground om Sumatra to in 
Mr Willers paper, we would require to ascertain the numbers of cach race, we 
postponed resding Mr St. Jobo's contribution until our own task was con- 
cluded. Our result we find differs widely from bis, but we are strongly dia- 
posed to think it is still too high. A reference to the data cited by us will 
render apy running commentary unnecessary on the part relatiog to Sumatra ; 
the time and toll which the bunt for these throngh Dutch euthoritien bes 
required, must be our excuse for not offering any remarks for the present on 
our contrihutor’s estimates for the Penlnaula, Java &c. Mr Temminck's estl- 
mate, we may observe, is not an independent one of his own based on official 
documents, as be leads bis resders to suppose, bat o verbatim copy of that 
of Mr Francle’s in the Tiydechriff voor Neeriandech Indie for 1839 which may 
have been originally an cfficial document, but which Mr Temminck ought to 
have cited with the author's name, as be refers claewhere to the Tijdschrift, and 
could not be Ignorant that the estimate was Mr Francis’s. The date for the 
‘West Coast appear to be trustwortsy, and it is only when Me Francia leaves 
the region with which be was acquainted, that bis figures become tainted with 
the splendid exegeerstions of Sir T. 5S. Rafles whom nothing under millions 
seems to bave satisfied, 

We iovite all our readers, particularly our Netherlands Indian ones, to analat 
inthe Inquiry. Tt appears to us to be of great im ee, for many purpoues, 
to mscertain the present population of the Archipelago, and particularly the 
numbers of each race or tribe, We bope Mr St, John will be able to effect this 
for Borneo, the Phillipines und Celeber:— Ep. 
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Here and there we may obtain the faint light afforded by 
native information. | 

For the sake of method I propose dividing these countries 
into groups, commencing firstly with the Straits Settlements» 
and the Mala an Peninsula; secondly, Sumatra, and the 
numerous smaller islands, with which it is girt; thirdly, the 
rich Netherland possession of Java, and the adjacent islands 
of Bali, Lombok, Flores, Sumbawa &ec &c., and thus step 
by step, pursuing the enquiry over the entire Archipelago, and 
concluding with the great island of Luzon, and the other 
Spanish dependencies. 

The Malayan Peninsula may be defined, as lying to the 
southward of a line, drawn from Patani to the centre of Pulo 
Trotto. That minute and diligent enquirer Newbold, has 
thrown considerable light on these countries, and taking him 
as our guide, we shall arrive at the following number of 
inbabitants, in the numerous small states, situated on or near 
the sea coasts, and we must subsequently make some allow- 
ance for the population of the extensive interior, of which we 
possess but a very scanty knowledge. 


On the authority of Newbold, | 
Kidal contains “ «» 60,000 inhabitants, 
Pera’ od «ae 09,000 

alangor . es 12,000 
Johore .. owe 25,000" 
Pahang Cr a 40,000 
Kemaman ./ . astaas 

ip sand . ** 
eae Pr ‘/ 50,000 
ere Ujoos .* 2. aan 
Suuge ong oe =o 2 ! 
Rambau | -* a. 9.000 
Johol < «+ #,000 
Muar «=» 2,400 


i 
Orang Binua Johole.. © .- 1,000 
Orang Binua of the 25.000 
reat of the Peninsula’ | wr a 


© Par too high; and this we suspect is the case with many ofthe others,—Ep, 

1 This country previously to the Siamese invasion contained 54,000 inha- 
bitants, Newbold vol. If, 70. I allow therefore 24,000 persons to have 
been s'nughtered, or reduced to slavery on that occasion, 

* This is an assumption. Judging solely from the number of the Orang 
Binwa in Johol, it is a very small computation, but although the ina of 
the Peninsala is about 400 miles, by an average breadih of 120 miles, and 
we ore aware generally that the interior of this vast space is inhabited by the 
various tribes of the Orang Bicua and Bamang, yet in the present state of 
our knowledge, it is better to state the population thus moderately, 


Li Val, 3 
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Pinang and pers .. 120,000 





Wellealy' 
Malacca a e. 46,882 
Singap ofe oo Pr 6u,000 
Total og os $47,482 


Thus in the Straits Settlements, and the Malay Peninsula, 
we have a population moderately computed at something 
above half a million souls. : 

The second group consists of the extensive island of Suma- 
tra, and the numerous islands which surround it. ‘ss 

A great difference of opinion, even amongst the well inform- 
ed, exists as to the amount of population of this island, as it 
has been rated as high as seven million, and as low as two 
million persons, | : 

Without venturing an opinion of my own on the subject, 
it will be the better mode to cite the various authorilies in 
my possession, and to compute the population from the tes- 
timony of unexceptionable witnesses. 

Marsden states that the different kingdoms are populous, 
but he does so in general terms, and never ventures on num- 
bers. “ Pasumah”, he writes “is an extensive and comparative- 
ly populous country.” Acheen, he calls“ extremely” popu- 
lous, and an inference may be drawn from the minute descrip- 
tion of the laws and customs of Rejang, Lampong and other 
countries, that the people are numerous, for such laws are 
suitable only to countries, wherein the inhabitants needed 
their protection, and they could scarcely have existed amid a 
scanty population composed of small and distant tribes. 

Sir Stamford Raffles from personal observation speaks of 
the dense population of the interior—vide Raffles’s Memoirs. 
Ono visiting Pageruyong, he writes as follows. “ The whole 
country from Pageruyong, as far as the eye could distinctly 
trace, was one continued scene of cultivation, interspersed 
with towns, and villages shaded by the cocoanut and other 
fruit trees, I may safely say, that this view equalled any- 


‘ In 1928 the census gave 60,55! and in 1833-—85,975, Reckoning the 
increase af this rate, we shall, in 1649, have 169,596. In moderation 1 bave 
pat it down at 120,000 instead of the larger figure. 

* The census of 1836 gave the total population of Malacca, and its terriio- 
Ty. including Naning at 37,705 souls of whom the greater proportion were 
Malays, Io 181 it amounted only 10 25,000, giving an increase in 18 years 
of 12,706, vide Newbold. At the same rate of increase the population may 
be reckoned as stated, [The census for 1847 was giveo in this Journal (vol. 
ee 7. at 54,995, We did not recollect this in time to correct the text, 
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thing I ever saw in Java; the scenery is more majestic and 
grand, population equally dense, cultivation equally rich, In 
comparison with the plain of Mataram, the richest part of Java, 
I think it would rise” page 360. Again at page 363 he states, 
“Ona moderate calculation, the population within a range of 

y miles round Pageruyong, cannot be estimated at less 
than a million; by the returns I received on the spot, the 
number appears more considerable.” | 

Of the Batta country and population he writes. “ On the 
whole I may say the Batta Ape with regard to scenery, 
surpasses everything I have yet beheld, it possesses a delight- 
ful climate, an extensive population, and extreme fertility, ” 
page 437; and again page 470 Sir Stamford states; “The 
population of the Batta country far surpasses my expectation ; 
it can hardly be less than a million and a half" * 

Next to this testimony of so enlightened an eye witness fol. 
lows the authority of Mr Anderson in his “ history and des- 
cription of the east coast,” and this gentleman gives the names 
of numerous towns and villages, and concludes by remarking” 
“Tam disposed to think, that 350,000 inhabitants is an mo- 
derate estimate of the population on the East side of the lofty 
ridge of mountains before described, and between Diamond point 
and Siak, with its tributary and dependant states on either side.” 

The Moniteur dea Indes” vol I page 69, estimates the 
entire population at only 1,847,000 and is directly opposed, not 
ouly to every authority we have already aed: but to Mon- 
sieur Temminck likewise who rates the population at 4,500, 
000. This would be a sufficient reason for rejecting this 
table, as it is unaccompanied by any explanation, or unsup- 
ported by y authority, and 1 do not hesitate to do so, as 
the second table is contradictory of the first, the Netherland 

rtion of Sumatra, being stated to possess a population of 
1,682,000, and therefore making no allowance for Acheen, 
for a large portion of the Batta country, the country of 
Menangkabaiu, and other independent countries, at ‘that 
time, which on good authority we have shewn to be very 
populous. The authority of Monsieur Temminck, is not only 
the latest we possess on the population of Sumatra, but is 
founded on official documents, and in strict accordance with 
our prone authorities .T 

The population is calculated by him as follows : 

Achinese from Barus to Siack ..sccesesene 600,000 
Battas from Achin to Rauw wescus ss ..csee 1,200,000 
* We believe Sir T. 5. Raffles’s personal koowled country 
was limited toa visit te the cowtof Tapanuli “tabi Fa re Ses 
+ See ourremarks on Mr Temminck’s authority, ante p, 380 mote,—Ep. 
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Malays of the Coast and [oterior from Barus 

to Indrapura on the West Coast and from 

Sisk to Palembang on the East Coast .... 2,900,000 
Rejangs, Pasumahs, &c...c00 ssseecseens 600,000 
Lampongs and part of the 5. E, Coast...ene 150,000 


4,550,000 
and this total number tallies with the following rough cal- 
culation founded on the observations of English authorities: 

Achin te FF CCT ee ce oe 600,000 
Fifty miles round Pagernyong .esess.eeeee 1,000,000 
Remainder of Menangkabau...ccssccen-se2 600,000 
Battas . cee sevens ca PTE OTE YT PLL Et | 1,500,000 
Diamond Point to Siak ..cscecsseneseiene 250,000 





BORCOGIOD .sc4esccncesubaaes nscenese0s 25,000 
Palembang, Rejang, Lampong, Pasumah,&e. 600,000 
4,575,000 


This close approximation of the Netherlands official docu- 
ments, and the numbers given by Monsieur Temminck in 
vol. II p. 2, with the general account given by English 
writers, may convince us that the total amount of the popu- 
lation of Sumatra is about 4,550,000, and we may without 
further delay proceed to ascertain the number of inhabitants 
Savane the various islands in the vicinity os follows: 

ulo Nias I ae Tit . 250,000 
Batoe group * ... sees —- 4,270 
Poggy, Engano &c.? sone ov» 10,000 
Linga, Biutang, Dryon, Singkip, 

Karimon &c. &c,* poss ~» 100,000 
Banka 3 scone ose oe 40,000 
Billiton osc? Ta? | os 7,000 
Anambos group.. isn ir 3,500 
Aor, Tingi &c. &c. sesso o. 1,000 


Talands, a Ci total. = = = 4 14,770 
Sumatra,ess nth a =. 4,550,000 


Total of Sumatra & adjacent islands 4,964,770 


* Sir Stamford Raffles states it at 220,000 but we have taken the authority 
of Mr Oppe, who makes it from 250,000 to 300,000, 

* Temminck. 

* Moniteur des Indes, M.Temminck does not estimate the population 
of ghia group aa (here are as yet m2 official returns on the subject. 

4 On the authority of Temminck 88,000 in [640, the islands being at 
pence: snd ae loupe much exposed to the incursions of pirates we have al- 
Jowed an increase of 12,000 in 9 years. 

* Temminck gives 35,000; increase allowed only 5000 in 9 years, On ac- 
eount of climate and the description of labour. 
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It will be easier to comets the third division of our task, 
which includes the island of Java with the small islands 
round it, besides Bali, Lombok, Sumbawa &c. 
The population of these islands may with a great degree 
of certainty be set down as follows : 
Java and the small islands around! 9,560,380 in 1845 
Increase in three years anda half* 600,300 


Bali 4 aT eae & hm 2s 900,000 
Lombok * re | bt 2 oe 2 250,000 
Sumbawa* wes Seo 2. 200,000 
Floris a. ere | . 278,000 


Solor, Adenara, Lombatie &c. &c., 157,000 
Sumba or Sandalwood mu land -s 475.000 
Timor ai rE | es 2 com a] 639,000 
Total of third division..« Tri Li See 12,9 09,380 
Malayan Peniasula &c. eessee 562,482 
Sumatra &c. soe oe8 os 4,964,770 


gS —————— ee: 





Total of three divisions ...... =. 18,436,622 


——————s- 


1 ‘This is the census of 1845 as given the Moniteur des Indes, Vol, II p. a1. 
[See Dr. Bleeker’s estimate and remarks vol. [ of this Journal p. p. 75, 76. 
—Ep 
2 BE increase is calculated from Moniteur des Indes Vol. IT p. 28. 

? Temminck Vol. 1 p. 340 gives the number at 600,000. Mons Van Den 
Broek to 1918, reckoned the populanon of this island at 957,500, which is 
reduced in the Moniteur des [odes to 739,000, by reckoning 4 persons to 
give 1 fighting man, which is evidently a very low estimate. Allowing fora 
small increase we have taken the madiam of these authorities. 

4 Moniteur des Indes Vol. Il p. 283. : 

§ Moniteur des Indes Vol Ip. 7a. The table from which this number 
is extracted is certainly not exaggerated, 

® From the same authorily, 


REVENUE, EXPENCES AND TRADE OF RHIO. 


To enable our readers to compare the condition of the 
neighbouring Dutch Settlement of Rhio (Riouw Dutch, Ridu 
Mai.) with that of Singapore we translate the following par- 
ticulars from Temmick’s Possessions Neerlandaises, vol, II 
p. 110. 

Rhio was declared a free port by a royal decree dated 10th 
April 1824. The revenue from articles farmed out was in 
1822 34,600 in 1823 754,060, in 1824 7157,560. The 
great difference between the two last years is owing to gam- 
bier and pepper having been sold on account of government. 
In 1824 these articles were farmed out. The expences this 
year were calculated at (120,000. ‘The accounts for 1815 
shew the receipts and expences of the islands of Rhio to be 
as follows. 

Receipts. 
Articles farmed. wan ~~ «on £145,600 
Assessment and land taxedanw wenn 97,200 
Impost and divers revenues... 27,100 
Miscellaneous revenues “ 500 


Total f 210,300 


—————— ee 








Expences. 
Department of Justice, Civil Adminis __ 
tration and Police.wwwuww.nwwnnwanf 69,240 
Agriculture, Religion, Sciences and 
Finance, Cultures Yt 10,313 
Pensions and Charitable institutions. 664 


Total—f 132,974 


Imports of products of Java and Madura 
in 1845 





Merchandist¢.u...4.-. cccceaner tt 1,995,312 


Total—f 2,104,941 
Ezports of producs of Rhio to Java and 
Madura in 1845, 
Merchandizenwwws an wan f 858,082 
400 


mee Ee —EE 


Total—7 859,482 
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EASTERN ASIA. 


ROUGH NOTES ON THE GEOLOGICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TENASSERIM PROVINCES, 


By Eowaso Hrear, Esq. 


Tue following rough memoranda are intended to suppl 
the want of information, geographical and goulnateal; 
which the necessarily defective chart of these Provinces does 
not afford; and in the absence of more scientific exposition 
regarding the physical characteristics of the country, they 
May serve to direct a more particular attention to the deve- 
lopment of its various and valuable resources; a practical 
knowledge of which, after nearly a quarter of a century of 
occupation, is so lamentably deficient, that up to the present 
period, with the exception of the able reports of Captain 
Tremenheere on the coal, tin and manganese of the lower 
Province of Mergui, we posgess no established data to serve 
asa guide to any scientific research and demonstration that 
may hereafter be instituted. | 

The Coast line of the Tenasserim Provinces extends from 
the Pak-chian river in 9° 568" N. to the Salwin river in 16° 
36” N. the latter forming the boundary between Burmah 
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proper and the British Territory. Throughout its whole ex- 
tent, Islands of various magnitude occur, generally within a 
short distance of the shore, of which from sea-ward they 
appear to form a part. The island of Belugyun situated 
epposite Maulmain, is by far the most important of all. Sepa. 
rated only by one of the mouths of the river from the metropo- 
lis, with rich alluvial lands of surprising iertility, (when the rude 
process ef culuvation which prevails is considered) and a 
greater number of inhabitants in proportion than any other 
ortion of the Provinees, these advantages combine to render 
it the granary of the Province of Amberst. From this point the 
Islands are few and isolated until the latitude of Tavo 
Island in 13: is attained, from the southern extremity of whic 
those numerous groups of Islands forming the Mergui Archi- 
pelago may be said to commence; innumerable in numbers, 
of all varieties of form and size, separated from each other 
by shallow mud banks, which oppose a complete barrier even 
to the native traders, and consequently, with the exception of 
those on the sea bord track possessing water, little known or 
frequented. 
he large [slands of St. Matthew, Domel, King’s Island, 
Tavoy Island, and farther to the northward those of Kalagouk 
and Double Island, present an evenly undulating outline, 
clothed to the summits with jungle vegetation of noble pro- 
portions, and varying in sltitede from 100 to 450 feet. 
Ttarapereed with these, extending as far as the Mascoes 
roup of small islands off the promontory opposite Tavoy, 
imestone rocks occur, whose f geacgerys sides and rug- 
ged summits contrast boldly with those of rounder outline: 
these rocks are cavernous, having in some instances open 
passages through them, all are bare of vegetation and form 
the resort of the sea bird from whose labors the edible nests 
are obtained. Rock specimens from the Istands above no- 
ticed exhibit a predominant granitic and porphyritic cha- 
racter, luvariably associated with fragmentary trap rocks, 
principally greenstone, with lines of quartz of various di- 
mensions passing through the mass in all directions ; at 
the base, covered by the high water of the spring tides, 
lie masses of laterite of various stages of induration, but 
possessing a uniform highly celiualar structure. On several 
of the larger islands broken and disseminated masses of the 
“hypogene schists" occur, with their various modifications 
consequent on their proximity to, or distance from the granite 
of the main formation, and all more or less permeated by 
lines of quartz and granite ;—the latter very fine grained and 
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containing a large proportion of hornblende. These blocks 
correspond in their general features with similar masses 
found on the main shore. 

The direction of the ranges of the insular hills is parallel 
to that of the hill ranges on the main land, nearly N. and 
S.; and the stratified rocks observe the same angle of dip 
and conformity of position as their congeners on the shore 
where littoral sections are found;—it may thence be con- 
cluded, that the same subterranean forces which erected the 
chain of mountains dividing the Peninsula, must have operated 
at the same period to produce the hill ranges of the Islands. 
Connected with this subject it has been remarked, that granite 
which forms the prominent feature in the formation of the 
Islands, with an altitude, as in the instance of Double laland, 
of only 97 feet, is said to be rarely found either in the me- 
diate or main ranges of the Coust which approach to the 
height in some instances of 5,000 feet. 

‘arious speculations have been entertained and as many 
theories advanced on the subject of laterite formations; the 
fact however of their being found more generally in crnjunc- 
tion with rocks of the primary order, and superimposed on 
granite or gneiss, affords a basis upon which to ground 
a system of observation that may tend to elucidate the 
subject, and as this Coast offers peculiar facilities for such 
observation, from the general prevalence of the rock in 

uestion, [ shall here state the result of a series of observa- 
tions, which have been prosecuted to that end. 

The minute examination of the rock specimens from the 
Islands with which the laterite is associated, as well as those 
from the main shore, exhibits a slightly varying relation to 
to each other in their unstratified granitic character, less so 
however in the gneiss where the mica and hornblende occur 
in the same lamina; in the former, especially in that forming 
veins in the schistose rocks, the hornblende and felspar 
predominate. Such in fact may be said to be the character of 
the whole of the granitic maases found on the Islands, with 
the exception of those disseminated masses in which the pre- 
sence of quartz, in large aggregated crystals, gives the rock a 
decidedly porphyritic character. This is the principal form 
of igneous rock of which Double Island is composed, the 
ingredient being quartz in laminae forming cudoilal masses 
with glassy felspar and hornblende, both large grained and 
irreguiar, hence it may be termed a sienitic porphyry. The 
atmospheric action upon both hornblende and felspar, 
owing to the large portion of oxide of irom in the for- 
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mer, and the components of potash and alumina of the 
latter, is too well-known to require more than a passing 
notice here. Based upon this data, my attention has been par- 
ticularly directed to the decomposition of those rocks in which 
the above minerals form a part, and although the homogene- 
ous nature of the deposits formed by their decomposition 
does not admit of a clear insight into their mechanical con- 
stroction, it may neveriheless be concluded, that laterite in 
all its modifications, is but the resultant of such decomposi- 
tion. This operation is distinctly traceable in a decomposing 
gneiss rock forming the overlying strata on the coast of this 
place, (Amherst) ; the atmospheric influence has penetrated 
the rock to a considerable distance below the surface, giving 
it a mottled appearance, but on any new abrasion of the bank 
by the action of the waves of the 8.W. monsoon, the strata are 
seen distinctly laminated, with the hornblende and felspar in 
a high state of decomposition; their complete reduction is 
effected in a short pees after exposure to the heavy rains 
of the monsoon which percolate the mass and precipitate it to 
the base, where the undecomposed quartz Bada a matrix, 
which, under a subsequent chemical process brought into 
operation by the combined influence of the atmospheric 
action and the oxide of iron of the hornblende, becomes 
indurated and compact or cellular, according to the ingre- 
dients of the rocks, from the decomposition of which they 
were formed. Laterite occcura very generally throughout 
the Provinces, accompanying the old red sandstone and 
the formations of the primary order before mentioned ; it is 
seen cropping out at the surface in isolated masses which 
are highly ferruginous and indurated; it also occurs loosely 
aggregated and permeated by quartz veins of 1 to 3 inches in 
thickness.* 

* One species of lateritic rock originates in the mode explained by our sble 
contributor, and [tte natural to conclude with reapect to lateritic rocks generally, 
that when the results are ao nearly identical in appearance, tbe process must 
have been the same. Mr Riley's explanation we believe to be perfectly cor- 
rect for the laterites which be despribes ; and many lateritle tracts in India, os 
well os some of those which we have examined in the soothers part of the Ma- 
lay Peolosuls, have been produced in the same mode, The extension of this 
explanation to all other rocks of a lateritic aspect, if it can be properly called an 
error, ls coe which our contributor abares with many Indian geological writers, 
amongst whom Dr Clarke has most elaborately applied [t to the laterites of the 
Todian Penineule (Madras Journal, 1938, p. p. 334-346), Io reality the error 
ja not in the explanation, but in the assumption that all laterites must bare the 
seme origin. This assumption, and much of the conflict of opinion respecting 

» it tracenble to the remarkable property which jron pouseasea in perozi- 
dising, of sasimilating the external aspect, and even to a certain extent the struc- 
ture, of the rocks in which it in disseminated, however they may hare differed 
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Passing to the coast, its appearance seaward is that of a 
plain of a varying breadth, backed by a series of mountain 
ranges; those nearer the coast having an altitade of to 
1,500 feet, and those which form the main range, approaching 
the height of 4,500 to 5,000 feet, These ranges have a uni- 
formly undal: ting outline, and otherwise possess the same 
character as those in the Straits of Malacca, being cover- 
ed to their summits with a dense forest vegetation: Ap- 
proaching the northern boundary on the Salween river, their 
features become more varied, from the rugged and conical 
shape of the limestone hills (blue mountain limestone) which, 
without any general line of direction, rise abruptly from the 
alluvial plains to a height of 1,500 to 2,000 feet and are seen 
distributed throughout the landscape in isolated ranges. The 
same cavernous limestone is found arcompanying the sand- 
stone hills in detached masses, throughout the whole extent 
of coast. From this point the main range of hills, forming the 
boundary between these Provinces and Siam, is distinctly 
traceable in the clear atmosphere of the N. E. monsoon, 
at a distance of 65 miles, shewing a bolder outline than those 
Poh inain with some of the peaks at a height of 5 to 6,000 
eet* 

Little information that can be relied upon has hitherto 
been obtained on the geological conformation of the main 
range of mountains, or of the elevated vallies traversed by 
the Thoungyeen, Hloing, Bwai, Dagyue and Houndran rivers 
—the principal feeders of the lower part of the Salwin* ;— 
from each other prior to the perexidation. The irom disguises the rock and 
deceives observers. Much of the laterite of the Maley peninenls, and we dea. 
lieve mach of that of the Todian also, does not originate from the decomposition 
of platonie or voleanic rocks, bat ia simply the ordinary sedimentary rock dis- 
quieed by the peroxidation of the bron which rose into it from the subterranesn 
plutonic intumesence in which the Penineglar elovations originated. The 
evidence on which this opinion ls based is very extensive aod conclasive. (Journ. 
As. Soc. of Bengal for 1847 p. p 520, 215 670, 71, 79 to 81; Arch. Vol. IL 
s 4 ee, 615-631; MNoticas of the Geology of the Straits of Singapore, Gaol. 


* Captain Latter, the superintendent of forests. in bis report om the teak 
localities of these Provinces lately published, thus motices the valley of the 
Thoungyeen. 

“The region occupied by the Thous foreate conslats of aon elevated 
valley, (about 300 feet bigher than the Maulmain plains) baving the Donaw 
range on the west, and the range called the “Toungnyo," on the east. These 
two ranges, slightly trending towards one another, meet, and form a sort of 
“col deseo,” at the bottom of which rises, and through the whole length of 
which, ina north westerly direction, iowa the Thoungyeen river. It rane parallel 
to the Donaw range, which sinks gradually into the plaios to admit of ite junc. 
tion with the Salween river. The Toungnyo range, os far os I could learn, 
rans due orth, proceeding into regions unreached by yur geography. 1 should 
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the intermediate ranges of hills however, over which the route 
to the interior lies, are better known, and specimens obtain- 
edfrom them shew a highly indurated clay slate as the prin- 
cipal form, accompanied by mica slate and other rocks of 
the schistose order. Gneiss is also found in the highest parts 
of the range, and all indicate a close proximity to the granite. 
It is observed that spurs from the main range connect those 
of secondary altitude, which latter have a COELSED ACHE, PO 
ellelism of direction N. E. and 5. W.—the angle of the dip of 
the stratified rocks has not been ascertained, but should sub- 
sequent observation shew it te correspond with the same 
formations on the main range, we may from analogous com- 
parison be safe in placing granite as the highest rock of that 
mountain system. | 

It has been generally assumed, but upon what data I have 
not been able to ascertain, that the range of mountains which 
divides these provinces from Siam, passing on through the 
Malay Peninsula, is a prolongation of one branch of the great 
Himalaya chain. The accuracy of this I am inclined to doubt 
from the observation of the late Dr. Richardson, who stated 
that in passing the border range of hills in latitude 18, being 
upon one of the highest passes of that range, he observed the 


estimate the whole length of this valley to be 250 miles ; ite width, an average 
of 25 to 30. The Thoungyeen, keeping somewhat closer to the Donaw range 
than to the Toungoyo, divides the valley Into two long siriper, The ona on 
the left or western bank being beld os Britlah, may average about 12 miles io 
width; the other, or Shan, about 15 of 18. 

“Both the bounding ranges of Dooaw and gee pr together with their 

apure, consist of mountalo limestone, presenting all grey and grotesque 
appearances and caveroods lesues of sudden waters (many at o high tempera 
ture) so characteristic of that rock. Thelr bighest portions ugain are of 
granite, but of a composition In which the felapar greatly predominates; the 
quartz and mica being in very subordinate quantities. [t ia for this reason 
tha weathered peaks get tery rapidly disintegrated, thea felapar rapidly de- 
composing into Kaolin clay; the fracture of such points presents the dead 
even ap nee of a cley rock, rather than the sharp and angular edges of 
trae granite. 
Te ts from the disintegrated felepar of these weathered peaks that were 
probably, in o great measure, once supplied the depusite of stiff clay, which 
we fod playing so important part in the economy of the Thoungyeen forests. 
These reoges are also said to be motalliferous. 

The great underlying rock is most probably the mountain limestone, of which 
the Donaw and Toungoyo bills are composed; but in the valley itself ibis no- 
where obtrades itself to lew. We find there the lowermost rock to be « compact 
sendetone, the upper portion consisting of a concrete of small rolled pebbles 
imbedded in a siliceous matrix. On this reposes a deposit of large rolled 
pebbles, the depth of the bed varying from 8 to 14 feet. On thie again, aod 
of about the sama thickoess, ism bed of stiff pure clay, supporting a lsyer of 
“bhomas" or soll proper, of from o few inches to o foot in thickness, 
Thee strata are generally quite horizontal, except in the upper Thoungyeen, 
whore the sodstong bas a dip of about 35 degraes.'’ 
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great range of hills crossing the horizon to the S. E. of bis 
osition, coming from the N.W. and proceeding in abouta 
_E. direction towards the Cambodia river; from the higher 
altitade and greater uniformity of course, he felt convinced 
thet it was the continuation of the Himalaya chain of moun- 
tains, which, ‘after passing the head waters of the Menam 
and Cambodia rivers, terminates on the coast of Cochin 
China. That from which the observation was made, which 
for the sake of distinction, we may call the Peninsula range, 
did not appear to belong to the same system as the former, 
and, within the scope of vision, consisted of a congeries 
of small ranges throwing out spurs in all directions and 
coming more from the westward than the other. | 
As applying to a line of country hitherto so little known 
as that Nae between our frontier and the border Chinese 
vince of Yunam, such observations as the foregoing 
have relative value, as they serve to correct data not clearly 
established, and afford a more perfect one for porgsapuice 
discription than has hitherto obtained. This subject merits 
particular attention, as, from the extensive ramifications at- 
tending all mountain systems, a correct knowledge of them 
cannot be attained unless by great application and intimate 
acquaintance with their localities. 
onnected with the upraised geological features of this 
Province (Amberst) are the ranges of primary sandstone hills, 
varying in height from 100 to 1,500 feet, which extend from 
the mountain limestone in a series of isolated masses, ap- 
proaching the Salwin at Maulmain, and thence proceeding in 
a 8. E. direction for a distance of 60 miles :—this formation 
may be distinctly traced from the stunted appearance of the 
vegetation upon it, and when steep declivities occur shewing 
a bare mass of weather worn rock of a deep red color, An 
examination of several of the vallies forming the water courses 
in the above, shewed the formation to consist of a compact 
ferruginous sandstone highly indurated, with a quartzose frac- 
ture; no general line of stratification could be observed in the 
main body, but in one of the lateral fissures at a height of 
200 feet it was plainly discernable, shewing a course agreeing 
with that of the range (S, E.) and with the dip nearly vertical. 
This however cannot be generally applicable as from the 
disturbances and irregularities at the surface, a very short 
distance would doubtless shew a varying direction and angle 
of dip. Distributed along the base of these sandstone hills 
lie huge fragments of the main formation, some of the larger 
masses having been precipitated from near the summit, in 
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which a varying structure is discernible; some of them 
shewing a distinetly granular one, such being generally in a 
state of decomposition passing into a clay in which the 
rounded pebbles of sandstone in the bed of the water courses 
become imbedded, forming a coarse conglomerate rock, 
indurated by oxide of iron. This apparent discrepancy in the 
structure of a rock, which must evidently have been homo- 
geneous at the period of its deposition, is to be accounted 
for by the exposed surface having been nearest the plutonic 
action which created the range of hills, some portion of the 
main body shewing in fact a highly vitreous surface, the 
undoubted result of the cause assigned, The sandstone 
rests upon amicaceous schist formation, very fine grained, of 
irregular fracture, this being present with other “ detritus” in 
the hollows of the vallies, accompanied also by water worn 
fragments of a blue clay slate similar to that of the primary 
order of oo pina schists, of which the main range of hills 
is principally composed. No line of junction of the sandstone 
with the schists of the lower strata is visible, but it may be 
stated to occur at about the 15° of N. latitude, where this 
formation as a connected range ends, separated by a narrow 
valley from the clay slate of the principal or superior range 
of tiuils, 

In the absence of personal observation, any remarks on the 
geological features and characteristics of the boundary range 
of hills, which extend in an unbroken line through the centre 
of the Peninsula, must necessarily be crude and imperfect ; 
a proximate knowledge may however be derived from the fact 
that in the head waters of the streams throughout the coast, 
having their sources either in the main range or spurs there- 
from, stream tin is found, and from several localities nearer 
the base of that range, gold also is found in the alluvium; 
from which we may infer that in its general characters it 
agrees with the stanniferous formations of the Straits, of 
which mountain system it forms a portion, prodased by the 
same subterranean forces, and varied only by local causes, 
of which nothing less than personal investigation would war- 
rant more than this passing notice. 

Granite in fragmentary masses accompanied by green- 
stone, quartz rock, and greenstone schist is found, Somponss 
the principal rock of the reefs and juitirg headlands whict 
occur throughout the line of coast from Amherst point to the 
Tenasserim river. It is equally abundant on the main, forming 
low ranges of hills or isolated masses which abut upon or 
permicate the sandstone,—these hills are of inferior altitade, 
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rarely exceeding 250 feet, and are the nearest in position to 
the coast. A range of this formation passes through the 
Tavoy promontory in a due N. and 8. course. The general 
character of this granite is that of a coarse priced rock 
with a predominance of felspar, which renders it more sus- 
ceptible of the atmospheric influence than those of finer 
texture and less felspathic, hence the surface appears in all 
stages of decomposition, the more exposed parts having the 
appearance of a clay matrix containing coarse laminw of 
mica and large sis ayers of quartz. ‘The soil formed 
by the wasting of this rock is highly fertile, owing doubtless 
to the potash of the felapar; it is generall plied to the 
cultivation of the upland rice, the crops of which it produces 
in the greatest luxuriance. 

Granite and quartz veins permeate the whole system of the 
primary order of rocks on the coast, and appear to take the 
place of the order of trap rocks, beyond the greenstone type of 
which latter, a paucity exists. One form of these granite veins 
occurs near Mergai enclosed in a low sandstone hill; it is ofa 
pure white color, in a high state of decomposition and forms 
the matrix of the peroxide of tin, which is found in azgre- 
gated crystals imbedded in the mass. Captain Tremenherre, in 
his report upon this locality, has pointed out the practicability 
of working this deposit advantageously. if the undertaking 
were condacted on the most approved method, with Euro- 
pean skill to direct it ; this subject however shall meet further 
notice when treating of the metalliferous deposits of these 
provinces, 

From the prominent features of the geological conformation 
as described in the mountain limestone and old red sandstone, 
it is a matter of surprise that the carboniterous system enclo- 
sed by those formations in this locality, has hitherto proved 
so unproductive. Sections of the secondary strata, composing 
beds of a soft blue clay with ironstone nodules, and ths sliales 
of the coal basins accompanied by a coarse calcareous con- 
glomerate, are visible in the banks of the river Attaran, 
which has its course in the valley formed by the sandstone 
and limestone hill ranges, but up to the present period no 
coal has heen discovered inthis vicinity. This may in some 
measure be owing to the horizontal position of the strata in 
question, which is unfavourable to the outerap of the mineral 
at the surface; but, judging frem local disturbances, this 
horizontalism cannot be preserved for any considerable dis- 
fance, and a minute investigation would doubtless discover 
a more favorable angle of inclination of the strata, which, 
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followed up with care, would result in revealing deposits of 
coal hitherto unknown. 

Approaching the head waters of the Attaran river when 
the strata are considrably elevated, with the dip at an angle of 
38", two separate lines of lignite occur in a coarse sandstone 
cong'omerate with shale and a semi-indurated blar clay con- 
taining limestone pebbles. This lignite is highly pyritous, its 
decomposition affording a copious deposit of sulphate of iron 
which covers the exposed surface with a dirty-colored effio- 
rescence. Some of the pieces taken from the deposit retain 
their original characteristics, do not fracture, and may be sawn 
through in sections across the grain, the same as wood imper- 
fectly carbonized. Other deposits of wood less changed than 
the foregoing are found in the banks of the rivers Dayyue and 
Gyne some 20 to 30 miles to the northeast of Maulmain, cov- 
ered with the same blue clay as that already noticed, but none 
possess any useful quanlity as a combustible material. 

Further to the southward and cut through the centre by 
the course of the Tenasserim river, the carboniferous strata 
aremore prominently developed, and upon its numerous tri- 
butaries, as also upon those of the little Tenasserim, out-cropa 
of coal are found This portion of the Provinces, commen- 
cing from the head waters of the T'enasserim river to the 
eastward of Tavoy, and extending to the boundary river 
Pak-chan comprising nearly 120 miles of latitude, may be 
said to form an entire carboniferous system, or succession of 
coal basing, enclosed on its east side by the boundary ran 
of primitive mountains, and on the west to the latitude of 
Mergui by the ranges of secondary hills, which terminate at 
that point on the sea coast; throughout this space a rezular 
alternation of limes, shales and sandstone occur; the latter in 
some instances having the impression of leaves, but no fossils 
either in the limestones or the accompanying deposited strata 
have as yet been discovered. yeh 

Specimens of the rocks from the banks of the small rivers 
which discharge themselves into the sea below Mergui, shew 
that the same system of coal measures exists uninterrupledly 
to the sea; and as the Islands of the Archipelago are sepa- 
rated from the main Only by shallow mud channels, it may 
reasonably be expected that within the numerous groups, 
forming the Archipelago, several beds of coal lie exposed at 
the surface, which require but careful investigation to bring 
to useful application; but until the attention of Government 
be directed to the important subject, and this be done with a 
spirit of scientific research commensurate with its value, the 
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development of this source of wealth must for the present reat 
on the accidentally excited curiosity of the native trader, who 
in visiting the Islands may discover this deposit, or apon any 
other equally fortuitous circumstance of the kind. 

The plains of the Tenasserim Provinces, consisting of those 
slopes near the base of the hills, and the lower alluvial lands 
employed in the cultivation of paddy, may be stated as com- 
prising one half of the whole area of surface (about 32,000 
square miles) of the former. By far the larger portion is 
covered with dense jungle and possesses generally a rich soil 
formed by the accumulated vegetable deposit of ages past, 
in combination with the components derived from the dis- 
integration and decay of the adjacent hills, Those slopes 
however, which skirt the base of the sandstone hills are com- 
paratively bare of forest vegetation and, from, the very large 
proportion of silicious matter they contain, are not adapted to 

eneral purposes of cultivation. The oxide of iron is preva- 
ent throughout, giving an almost uniformly red color to the 
soil of those plains* situated above the paddy lands. 

It bas been stated (Dr Helfer’s report) that the allovial 
plains of these Provinces, owe their origin to marine deposits 
at a period when the sea skirted the base of the mountain 
limestone ranges, and from the action of the waves, were 
produced the caverns peculiar to that formation,—the proof 
of this submergence however is wanting, for bad this exten- 
sive tract been covered by the ocean, both in the cavernous 
limestone as well as in the argillaceous soils which form the 
present grain lands, fossils of animals and other marine 
exuviae would be present, as in all formations of undoubted 
marine agency as far remote as the “eocene” period of 
tertiary deposits, but with the exception of a deposit of shells 
of the genera “cytherea” and “venus” found near the sea 
coast at some ¢listance south of the Tavoy river, which merits 
a further investigation}, neither in the limestone caves nor in 
the alluviam has any such “memento” of the past been found, 
to which may be added the fact, that analysis of the soil 

* Aralyiis of this soil gives :— 

Water of beorblionweccesccess 89 
Fine silicious Sand. ..... sseees 190 


Silica ..seecs Pit PPPS CPP 40 J To 400 parts, 
Alumina......0. eoeeee #oenee 24 
é Oxide nlf Trom sees. ita 12 


© Since this was writtea [ have ascertained from the Revd Mr Mason who 
fore oily noticed this deposit of shell (hat on second examination of them be 
bad good reason for stating that they were not fossils but a casual heap of 
Shells, similar to others foand in the vicinity of Burman villages, collected no 
doubt tor the put pose of conversion into lime. 
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proves the absence of the muriates, which, as an oceanic de- 
position, would be present to iis deterioration as a cultivable 
grain land. 

Under these features of the case we may escape the impu- 
tation of presumption in assigning to a“ fluviatile” action 
solely, the deposit of the lower alluvial plains of this coast, 
upon the established principle in the formation of deltas os 
stated by Lyell, that where the tides and freshes meet, with a 
preponderance of power rendering the tidal action subordi- 
nate, as on this coast during the S. W. monsoon, fine silt 
Jands are formed in the estuaries and on the coast line, which 
from the want of tenacity are again subject to destruction by 
tides and currents when these latter are of predominent 
power,—were further proof wanting in support of this view 
of the sabject it will be found in the ingredients of the soil 
itself, which contains silicious and micaceous particles in 
combination with the argillaceous matter; the undoubted 
products derived from the wasting and attrition of the primary 
order of rocks. 

Another destructive feature in the formation of this allu- 
viam is to be fonnd in the banks of the river, where the 
deposited soil is seen in separate layers, varied in thickness, 
it may be presumed, by an excess of rain and consequent 
deposit of one series of seasons above those succeeding:—and 
in color and conformation, by the action of currents and 
freshes in the upper course of the streams in penetratirg and 
causing the abrasion of furmations previously protected by 
those which have been washed away. 

To the corroding action of carbonic acid, may be attributed 
the cavernous stalactitic and stalagmitic character of the 
mountain limestone formation, rather than to the cause 
assigned in the action of the waves of the sea :—the follow- 
ing extract from ‘“ Lye!l’s Principles of Geology” will serve 
to elucidate thid point more fully. 

© The subtraction of many of the elements of rocks by the 
solvent power of carbonic acid, ascending both in a gaseous 
siate and mixed with spring water in the crevices of rocks, 
must be one of the most powerful sources of those internal 
changes and rearrangements of particles so often observed in 
strata ol every age. 

It rarely happens except in limestone rocks, that the car- 
bonic acid can dissolve all the constituent parts of the mass, 
and for this reason probably calcareous rocks are almost the 
only ones in which great caverns and long winding possages 
are found” 
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Wanting the evidence of raised beaches and marine deposits 
in the alluvium of the coast, as proof of a former higher po- 
silion of the waters of the ocean than prevails at present,* we 
may thence infer that no organic remains of marine origin 
will be found in the limestone cavea sitnated at a greater 
distance from the ocean, and should any onimal remains be 
discovered in the stalagmitic deposits of these caverns, they 
will doubtless prove to belong to the bat tribe, which in my- 
riads have for ages past, frequented them. 

Situated as the coast is, in such close proximity to the 
volcanic zone as described by Van Buch nal Lyell, and with 
the volcanic forces in active operation at no great distance in 
Barren Island, Narcomdam, the island of Cheduba, and lately 
on the coast of Arrakan near Kyouk Pyu, a frequent recur- 
rence of volcanic influences might be expected; such however 
is not the case, and during the last twenty years, but one 
subterranean disturbance has occurred with a strength of 
movement sufficient to attract general notice. Neither on the 
islands or the main shore do any traces exist of past volcanic 
Action, or indeed of any elevatory action having occurred, 


* On the snbject of raised beaches, the following note has deen supplied 
by Capt A. P. Phayre, Principal Assistant to the Commis-ioner. 

* About the centre of Beloo gyoon,a sand bank rane for several miles 
down the Island neatly N.& 8. [1 is raised above the anrrouudimg conniry 
and has the appearance of a raised sea beach of of o ridge thrown op by o 
peculier meeting of the currents. It lyin general some 49 or 50 gaids broad, 
aod so well raised above the inundation that the neighbouring cultivators 
clioose it for the site of theiy giauaries. Liisa freqeenily seen commence) 

om the south side of rocky hillocks which tle ebraptly from the plain, ao 
are called by the Taliena ‘islands;” the tradition is, thal the sand bink is the 
woik of the sea. 

The south end of Belo gyoon has within the last Bor D years become mnbe 
ject to inundatlons of the eea, So that sbout 5900 acres of Paddy land have 
been destroyed,—I bave oo means of ascertaining wiother this hrs resulted 

fom & permanent lowerlog of the land, or, os the natives say, from sand banks 
formerly extending out sonth of Keloogyoon having been washed away, aod 
the high sea shure bank gradual'y usdefealiod, ao that the sea pow comes 
Tight over the lands at high tides "—A, PF. Puoavae 

On the Coast of Arracan and onthe Islands skirting the Barmah Coast, 
lodis)otatle evidence exists in the exposed marine deposits, of the whole 
line having been considerably elevated within no distant period; bat this 
action does not appear to have been extended to the Eastward of the Ira- 
wodey river, at Jeast no evidence ofa similar nature has been met with 
thronghout the Coast ling of these Provinces. all'changes under notice there= 
fore of a purely alluvial character may witheafety be attributed to tbe action 
of the tid:| carrents solely, and iv the instance described by Capt Phayre 
we have on example of its creative and destructive powers, wise h are in 
Constant operation in the formation uf “deltas” throughout the world. 

[These long sand banks, called permatangs by the Malays,are common on 
the allavial plains of the Malay Peulnsala, We have eaplained the mode of 
thejr formailon, and the cange and mensare of their beight, in ihis Journal, 
Vol, If p, 1934.—Ep J 
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since the last great revolution of the globe, by which the moun- 
lain ranges were created, but that the land is not in a perfect 
state of quiescence, we have evidence in the thermal springs 
which are found rising through the cari? formations 
which skirt the boundary range of mountains, from the head 
waters of the Thoungyni river to the feeders of the little Te- 
nasserim south of Mergvi, and there can be little doubt but 
that they will be found to exist throughout the “ terra incog- 
nita” lying between our border on the Pok-chun and the 
Malacca territory, where the known localities form a connec- 
ted series of springs passing nearly N. aud 8. through the 
Peninsula. | 
1 am not aware whether the properties of these thermal 
springs have ever been ascertained, or that any analysis of their 
waters has been made; it cannot be expected however, that the 
curious traveller will burden himself with Huoid specimens 
‘equiring extra care for their preservation in a country acces- 
sitle only by the rudest jungle paths, or that be will on 
discovery institute any further investigation of the properties 
of such springs beyond ascertaining the fact of their high 
temperature. | 
A spring of the ordinary temperature discovered by myself 
while passing through the jungles in this vicinity deserves 
notice. Amidst a mass of desrupted laterilic fragments, the 
water bubbles up, overflowing the surface, more copiously 
during the rains than at any other period, encrusting every 
substance in the vicinity with a coating of carbonate of lime, 
anil forming within the cavity a series of miniature columns of 
calcareous tuta, which are extended annually from any of the 
jutting projections of the laterite, forming small caverns and 
giving the whole an appearance precisely similar to that of the 
cavercous limestone; at once boti interesting and instructive 
in the examination. Seeds, twigs and leaves of the jungle 
plants so encrusted, preserve their original shape, the ligneous 
parts being in a state of partial decay as from moisture, the 
seeds however are completely altered, the whole substance be- 
ing changed into a carbonate of lime, preserving its original 
vegetable appearance in the cross section. The water of this 
spring yields to tests both carbonate of magnesia and oxide 
of Iron, the latter in very small proportion ;—these, combined 
with the carbonate of lime and cerbonic acid gas appear to 
ty allel constituents, shewing its properties to be almost pure- 
y alkaline. 
A gradual wasting of the alluvial lands exposed to the direct 
action of the sea, as on the Island of Beloo Gyoon and in the 
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same deposits forming the banks of the Maulmain river, has 
been in active operation for years past. Within the last ten 
yew however, this destruction of highly fertile grain lands 

as been brought to prominent notice by the fact, that in the 
former locality, a tract of about 6000 acres has, during that 
period, been rendered useless for cultivation, by the influx of 
the sea water; and in the latter locality the same destruction 
of land has occured; the same cause being assigned by the 
cultivators, the process in this case being the erosion of the 
rivers bank to a distance that has admitted the salt water in- 
to the plains which were previously protected by this belt of 
uncultivated jungle. At the present progressive rate of des- 
truction of these lands it may be expected, that in the course 
of a few years more, the encroachment of the sea will have 
inflicted a most serious injury on the best interests of the na- 
tive cultivators; and with the loss of the most fertile tracts of 
alluvium, a corresponding loss of revenue will accrue to 
government, such a consummation being inevitable in a country 
with a native population of the most apathetic character, 
unused to any extraordinary exertion of either body or mind ; 
and who rather than oppose the most simple work of art to 
the ravages of natural process of distruction as that des- 
eribed, would relinquish the hereditary allotment of their 
family without a single regret; this however has been provided 
for in the able and judicious measures of administration of the 
present Commissioner Mr Colvin, who in reducing very 
considerably the former pressing rates of land, and pentane 
terms of tenure of the most liberal character for unconverte 
paddy lands, viz: freedom from tax from three to six years, 
according to the jungle to be cleared, has thereby secured an 
uninterrupted sad increasing return of revenue to Govern- 
ment, and conferred upon the native cultivators a boon which 
will manilest itself in the good result of its operation. 

It is to be regretted that in the various missions undertaken 
by Government with the object of opening an intercourse 
with the interior, the subject of geology las not been con- 
sidered more essentially important as an aid to more cor- 
rect geographical description than appears to have obtained. 
It is not hereby implied that the traveller should burden him- 
self with bulky specimens of rocks, in countries scarcely ac- 
cessible by the commonest means of transport, with bridgeless 
streams and jungle paths; it would be sufficient for the pur- 
pose when observing the direction of hill ranges, to select small 
specimens from the most prominent ones, procured if possible 
from some mural section of the main formation, noting at 
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the same time its characteristics features, as also the angle of 
dip and course of stratification, and the “sera disposition 
and character of the overlying masses at the base, or above 
the level of the plains; such data would afford a standard 
for reference in noticing the various modifications occuring 
in the course of the journey; and as a basis for the con- 
struction of more elaborate descriptions than that supplied 
by common charts, would, in the absence of actual survey, 
be invaluable. 

In conclusion, for the crude and general manner in which 
the subject has been treated in the foregoing remarks, it is 
only necessary to refer in excuse to the object in view as sta- 
ted inthe commencement, and to the absence for the most 
part of all sources of information, upon which to ground a 
more particular and scientific description:—that object will 
be gained, if what bas been advanced should lead toa more 
able and demonstrative notice af any one point therein. By 
such means we may look forward with a lope, that, as our 
knowledge of the resources of the country, as pointed out in 
a future paper, becomes more matured, the application 
of British capital and enterprise will not be wanting to 
effect their full developement. To* these resources, to the 
salubrity of the climate, so eminently adapted as a sanatariam 
to the continent of Inca, and to the character of the natives 
of the country, a race unprejudiced by casts, tolerant to an 
extreme in their religious tenets, of a cheerful disposition, and 
as little prone to iniquity as any class of natives in the east, 
despite the contamination of the dregs of society from all the 
surrounding nations,—to these desireable properties, in con- 
junction with its unlimited resources as a new colony, we may 
assign an operation equally fovorable in its result; and we 
may trust that under a just and fostering government, these 
Provinces will, with the revival of a mure healthful state of 
British commerce, become mure extensively known and ap- 
preciated, so that atno distant period they will have attained 
@ position in the scale of commercial importance and prosperi- 
ty equal totheir merits ; andin the blessing conferred upon 
the inhabitants in having rescued them from atyrannical and 
semiliarbarous Court, will be reflected equal hovor on the 
British rule, 


FIVE DAYS IN NANING * 
THIED DAT. 


(Thursday, 11th February, 1847.) 


Excvastow faom Sasano Ares Pawas tro Matacca Pinpa ano 
Buxit PaArcuva. 


EARLY this morning I started for Bukit Panchor proceed- 
ing first along the road to Alor Gaja. As we passed the hot 
spring it was curious to see the vapour not only rising from 
the swamp but from the streamlet by which the water is 
carried off. A long line of vapour marked its course through 
the paddy fields. Where the road ascends Ganong hill, after 
crossing the spur over the Ayer Panas valley, a seclion a few 
feet in depth is exposed. In crossing the jungle of brash- 
wood beyond Ganong village the notes of birds were heard 
all around. The most remarkable was that of the burong 
Tokwasa which consists of four notes, each emitted with great 
slowness and followed by a pause. On arriving at the flat 
of Ganun Kichi, or Kachias it is pronounced by the Na- 
ningites, we strack into the jungle on the left by a foot path. 
At the distance of about two hundred paces from the road 
I suddenly found myself on the right bank of the Malacca 
river, although by the map which I carried (the same which 
is given in Moor’s Notices) the river wasa mile and a half from 
the road. The stream was about 20 feet broad and 3 feet 
deep, and flowed ina bed worn to a depth of nine feet below 
the level of the land on each side. In rainy seasons it fills 
this bed to the brim, and occasionally overtiows. We crossed 
it by an angular bridge formed of a few slender sticks rising 
from each bank, with a great wget Ob the top of a long 
post driven into the centre of the bed. é next passed some 
cleared ground covered with cocoanuts, a paddy flat and 
some jungle, when we found ourselves in an open space at 
the font of a steep hill covered with forest. On the one side 
the Malacea river swept up at a curve so acute that it 
almost returned upon itself. On the other side, from a large 
empty shed a path ascended through a cleared strip to the 
brow of the bill, where one of the most famous kramats in 
this part of the Peninsula, that of Datu Dalong, is situated. 
Some pious Chinese has placed the remains of an iron furnace, 
to serve as a shrine, near a few trees that have been left 
standing, but the makam or grave of the Datu is not here 


* Contioued from page 287. 
Frf 
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but somewhere in the vicinity. It has sometimes been seen 
by favoured votaries to whom the Datu chose to reveal 
it, but none of them have ever been able to discover it again 
wien they have gone on purpose to do ao. The J)atu is very 
powerful and pilgrimages are made to his shrine from all 
arta of the country. When the rice harvest is over the 
alays come and sacrifice buffaloes, goats and fowls. 
Sick persons resort to it. But the most profuse votaries 
are some of the wealthy Chinese merchants of Singapore who 
visit the shrine in order that good fortune may altend them 
in their speculations. I was surprised to learn that one of the 
most respectable and wealthy of their number had long made 
it an invariable practice to sacrificea baffaloe once a year 
to the Data. The Chinese from Malacca generally come with 
their families in boats and pass some age onthe spot, The 
roar of a tiger from the woods of Datu Dalong was heard all 
over Naning on the eve ofthe war. Itis not more than 1d 
years since the war, and yet this story is repeated and believ- 
ed, and every one either persuades himself that he heard it, or 
believing that it was heard, concludes that he necessarily heard 
it also, and, without the slizhtest intention to deceive, assures 
the enquirer that he did. In some cases however a Malay tells 
one of his wonderful stories with a somewhat dubious air, as 
though he felt bound to believe it, while it went against the 
grain of his common sense to do so. 

A rade path now led us along the steep side of the hill and 
above the river which was seen through the branches glit- 
tering below. We soon entered on a good path 4 to 5 teet 
broad which lay for some time through the forest of Datu 
Dalong in an E. by S. direction, ‘Ihe burong Takwasa and 
other birds enlivened the shady scene, and from its depths 
frequently rose the loud lamenting cries of the onka, in which 
all the wildness and romance of these primeval forests fiod 
a voice. A block of granite protruding from the road in- 
dicated the composition of the tract. The poko minia’ 
abounded. 

About 2 past 7 o'clock we reached Malacca Pinda. It 
resembles the other villages of Naning, but has some marked 
features of its own and a greater air of neatness and cultiva- 
tion. The trees are old and large, and a circumstance which 
had struck me in some other places was here very obvious 
vig: the great height and slenderness of the coconuts. But 
this peculiarity was not confined to them, for the durian, 
which were numerous, partook of it so much that their whole 
character was changed. Gomuti trees abounded. A fine 
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sward covered the ground between the trees and the large 
open tract above the Kampong. On the left lay the paddy 
plain, and over it rose the steep and high face of Bukit Pan- 
chur covered with great forest trees. The women as usual 
were busy gathering the rice. Here, as well as at all other 
places which I visited in Naning, the tui alone was used. It 
would appear that the abet has not yet reached so far into 
the intericur.* We waited the arrival of the matamata at 
his house for a few minutes which J employed in examining 
the horns and jaw bones of deer and feet of wild fowl dis- 
played on the side of the verandah, The rock is here lateri- 
tic, but in the middle of the rice flat there are some broad 
granitic blocks. The matamata soon joined us and at once 
consented to accompany us to Bukit Panchur, His manner 
was a contrast to that of Abdulrahman—grave, saturnine 
and apparently inconversable, but withal willing to oblige and 
give information. At Malacca Pinda, according to him, 
there are seventy houses, each with two to six occupants. — 

Under the matamata’s guidance we crossed the rice valley 
and ascended the elevated ground on the opposite side. As 
we proceeded, the country, open at first, gradually shewed leas 
signs of cultivation, brushwood more and more abounded, 
till at last all trace of cultivation ceased and the path was 
nearly choked. We continued to press along it, and after 
walking some distance the brushwood began to be intermixed 
with plantains in a half wild state; pineapples were soon 
added, but the thicket made by these with the plantains and 
strong lalang, was more dense than that of the brushwood. 
Extricating ourselves at length from this deserted garden, 
we stood on the margin of a recently felled forest and at the 
foot of the steep face of Panchur, The trees and branches 
lay all around so as to render our further progress very diffi- 
cult. Plantains, klede anda few pipayas were planted in 
the open spots amongst them. As we approached this place, 
our ears had been saluted by the most varied ond melodious 
tones proceeding from some bula p%rindus invisible to us, but 
apparently attached to one of the trees high up the face of 
the hill above us, and exposed tothe wind blowing fresly 
there though unfelt by us. I strained my eyes to catch a 
first glimpse of the houses of the wild denizens of the moun- 
tains, of whom I had beard and read so often, but with such 
imperfect results that the interest naturally excited by a race 
80 singular in their habits and so mysterious in their origin, 

+ The sabet is a sickle, the tui a emall icstrament which aids the hand [a 
cropping the beads only of the paddy. 
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had been increased instead of satisfied. We crossed a con- 
siderable portion of this newly cleared tract without seeing 
any trace of a habitation, but when we had descended toa 
lower and larger cultivated tract, the barking of dogs indica- 
ted that we were close tothe huts A few paces more brought 
the first into view. It wasa rode shed raised on posts about 
five feet from the ground, open all round and thatched with 
paddy straw. In front a quantity of paddy waa stored, and 
a little nvok behind formed the sleeping place of the occupant, 
who was absent. A little further on we saw a larger hut 
closed in like a common Malay hat, but not so neatly con- 
structed. In the verandah above several Bésisi were 
sitting and two stood outside leaning against the posts. As 
we approached, my conductor, who had previously announced 
himself by calling out as soon as we entered the kampong, 
saluted them, but they made no salutation or other sign of 
welcome in return. | addressed them, but with no better 
results. They wore the ordinary Malayan baju and sluar 
but their dress hung loosely and clumsily upon them, as if 
they were not yet habituated to its use, as was indeed the 
case, They were clownish and awkward and entirely devoid 
of the peculiar and strongly marked manner of the Malay. 
The expression of their faves was open aod simple. In this 
respect, however, the difference was not greater than that 
between an uneducated rustic, who has always lived in a part 
of the country remote from towns or villages and their influ- 
ence, and the denizen of atown. The influences of Hinduism 
and Mahdimedanism;—the subordination of rank, living in 
society, and mixing with foreigners, have impressed on the 
Malay his characteristic manner. In Europe every village, 
town and city stamps a characteristic manner, more or less 
palpable, on those whose lives are passed entirely in it; and 
this manner, resulting from the influence of the dense society 
in which the individual is constantly enveloped, must always 
depart to a certain extent from that candour and simplicity 
of manner which are proper to nature, and which may 
even be found in some societies of the eastern islands where 
mutual good will and confidence remove all restraints. It 
is not till the social fogs bred of avarice. ambition and jeatousy, 
which obscure early stages of civilization, are dissipated 
by true religion, that it becomes possible for communities to be 

ervaded by the highest art and yet remain close to nature. 
The matamata enquired for some of their neighbours and 
they offered to go to their house with us. This house was a 
very small hut on the ground, in which a woman was buay 
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roasting a whole wild hog T sat down on the trunk of a 
fallen tree in front, beneath a scanty kajang, presented the 
men who had followed us and others who soon joined them 
withsome tobacco which I had brought for the purpose and 
triedto engage themin conversation. The Bésisi seated them- 
selves on the grass ne goer us, and conversed freely with 
the matamata, with whom they seemed to be on good terms. 
He spoke to them ina half kindly, half authoritative tone, 
and they answered in o simple, good humouored manner, 
Their conversation flowed leas readily than that of a Malay, 
partly no doubt from being habitually leas talkative, but 
evidently in a considerable degree from their being at a loss 
with what topics to entertain their visitors. Towards myself 
they were for atime reserved and constrained, but this wore 
off and they answered my questions readily and with good 
will, and seemed pleased with the interest I took in them. 
They presently produced a sumpitan and arrows with a joint 
of bambu filled with the poisonous juice prepared for the latter, 
bat they could not be prevailed on to part with a sumpitan, 
alleging that they had ouly one and could not procure food 
without it. Notwithstanding the great contrast in mannera 
and expression, the physical appearance of the Bésisi was 
60 similar to that of the Malays. that it was evident, at tae 
first glance, that they were physically one and the same race. 
Half an hour's conversation proved that in other respects also 
we still find in them the real basis of the Mulay. The 
tones of the voice, some peculiar modes of intonation of 
words and simple sounds, even some traits of manners were, 
if not purely Malay, at least solike Malay, and so unlike 
any other continental race, that it was impossible to resist 
the conviction that in the Bésisi we see the Malay of the 
pre-Indian ages of the Archipelago. A disagreeable fetid 
odour surrounded the house, and my Mah&medan compa- 
nions did not seem quite at ease in such immediate proximity 
to the pig, so that I was obliged to leave sooner than I wished. 
Thad some difficulty in prevailing on the Bésisi to visit me at 
Ganong Ayer Panas, but succeeded, They drew back however 
on finding that the matamata was not to go with us. The 
temptation of getting some handkerchiefs, cloth and tobacco 
at last overcame their reluctance, and it was arranged that 
some of them should escort me and two of my Malays over 
Bukit Panchur, while several of the others, with one or two 
of their women, should accompany the other Malays to Ayer 
Panas by the nearest road. They also promised to give me 
one of their bulu périndu. When breakfasting near a stream 
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which ran down a rocky hollow on the face of Panchor, 
I happened to place my compass open on the rock on which I 
sat, andit immediately attracted the wondering regards of the 
Bésisi. After looking on it for some time in silent amaze- 
ment till the vibrations of the card had nearly ceased, the 
question at last broke from one of them,—“ Apa benatang 
ini, tuan?” what animal is this sir? I shewed them my 
watch, and nothing could exceed the wonder and delight 
with which they examined it. They asked where ifs bena- 
tang was, and I pointed out the box containing the mainapring 
ax the place where the power was confined which kept the 
whole machine in motion, but they remained persuaded that 
some little animal was imprisoned within and compelled 
to tick and toil incessantly. 

_ The ascent of Panchur on the south side proved excessive- 
ly toilsome from its great steepness, and the want of any 
shelter from the sun. the trees having all been felled and the 
bare soil and numerous large granite blocks reflecting the 
heat. The Bésisi had p'anted some vegetables, and even the 
occasional slight and inconstant shade of a plantain leaf was 
grateful. One of the Bésisi preceded me with little apparent 
effort, and with the aid of a stick and the use of my hands I 
managed to keep up with him till I was thoroughly exhausted 
and my head throbbed so violently that I felt as if it would split. 
The line of jungle seemed at no great distance above us, and 
the heat had become so intolerable that I strained every nerve 
to reach it; but the acclivity was a bar to increased rapidity 
of ascent, and the jungle seemed to retain the same distance. 
At last we reached a little watch-shed covered with leaves, 
when I threw myself down and felt the full blessing of shade. 
Half an hour elapsed before my Malay comrades made their 
appearance. They lay down panting and speechless, and one 
of them presently fell asleep. The other, when he found the 
use of his tongue, declared that be had never climbed a moun- 
tain before, and would never do so again. 

When I could look around I found that we had reached an 
elevation which overlooked all Malacca, and which, at one 
glance, gave a truer impression of the character of the country 
as a whole, due allowance being made for perspective errors, 
than months of wandering through its vallies and over its 
hills could have done, I was first struck with the vast ex- 
panse of forest which enveloped almest the whole region, and 
in which the largest cultivated plains and vallies dwindled 
into mere patches. The most marked features, after this, were 
the sharp and irregular undulations or waves in which the 
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face of the country rose. It was every where hill after hill, 
either united into ranges or separated by narrow flats. To 
the E. and S. E. nothing was to be seen but hills and jungle, 
many of the hills towards the east rising mure boldly than 
those within the Malacca territory. In front some narrow 
cultivated flats between hill ranges united into an irregular 
plain, through which the Malacca river winded. Jungle again 
concealed the zone of cultivation till the eye reached the 
rice plain, appearing like a narrow strip, extending [rom Ching 
to Braet which bounded the cultivated section of the circle. 
Due south, at adistance of about thirteen miles and near the 
margin of the land, Bukit China with its tall trees is distinguish- 
edover the town of Malacca, and on the right the plain of Kle- 
bang On the west a partially cultivated district is seen in 
the vicinity of the mountain, but beyond this, and as far as 
the eye can reach, nothing appears but hills covered with 
forest on their summits, and low jungle on their sides A 
belt ef sea serves as an outer rim to the whole. It must 
be borne in mind that although the jungle does in reality 
greatly predominate over the cultivated portions, the proxi- 
mity of the hills to each other tends to hide the flats between 
them in proportion to their distance from the eye of the 
spectator. The range of the axis of the hill or of the eminence 
on which I stood was E. by 5. | 
The Malays seemed very much inclined to sleep out the 
day where they were, but, shaking off their langour when they 
saw I was about to proceed, they cheerfully arose and followed 
us. We soon entered the forest and reached the summit of 
the mountain on which there are some large Grande blocks. 
The jungle was often tangled or choked with thorny plants 
which made it difficult to proceed, particularly as some places 
were exceedingly steep. My Bésisi guides however were 
perfectly at home, selecting with instant discrimination the 
best outlets, warning me against thorny or inflammatory plants, 
and lopping off branches. Their perfect familiarity with eve- 
- object around them was remarkable, even compared with 
that of the Malays, for the latter did net distinguish plants 
with the same rapidity, and indeed did not seem to be ac- 
uainted with the characteristics of many. I wished to note 


the names of such trees as had them, but T soon found 
that there was hardly a nameless tree or shrub ry 
the multitude of new forms around me, and thatsuch al 
bour would detain me all the day in the jungle. The Ma- 
uy botanical vocabulary, ample as it is, was soon exhaust- 
, and for many plants which the Bésisi named at once 
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they had no word 1 waa surprised to find that a consi- 
derable proportion of the trees and plants yielded fruits 
or roots which were familiar to the Hesisi, and in many 
cases to the Malays also, as articles of food ; and the jungles 
assumed a new character when, every few steps, I was told, 
this is the Mirkulang with the three stripes in its leaves, 
its fruit is eaten; this large tree is the kayw kalidang, 
the large round fruit of which is eaten; this hanging plant is 
the atar sigrang and its fruit (about the size of an orange) 
is good; this is the pwa kapus, the root of which wé eat ; 
this is the jolojolo which gives us a serviceable gitta &c. 
Instead of a wilderness unfriendly to human beings and 
intended by nature as the exclusive domicile of wild animals, 
their hospitable shades had room for man too, and offered 
him not only shelter but abundance of food. Nay when 1 
looked on my guide, so healthy, cheerful and innocent of all 
guile, not shrinking from contact with nature and warding 
her cff or training her to his will, and not viewing her mere] y 
a4 an object of contemplation, but taking her as she is in ail 
her wildness, living familiarly with her, with body and mind 
attuned to all her influences and vicissitudes, and having 
no wants beyond her spontaneous gifts,—my first thought 
was a doubt whether we did well to estrange ourselves 
from this primeval wildness of nature and destroy it out of 
our way that we may live in comfort, and a conviction that 
the eye of heaven must look more pleased upon these guile- 
Jess and robust men t!.an upon many civilized communities. 
My second and more sober reflection was that a8 to each 
stage of human life, from infancy to age, has been given its 
peculiar advantages and compensations, so Providence 
accompanics each social or ethnic stage with conditions 
adapted to it. Man, a refiex of the infinite, indued at once 
with a boundless energy of mobility and a strong capacity 
of persistence, has been fitted to pass through an infinity of 
stages of existence, and yet in each to be so fitted at all points 
to it, that he may tarry fit for ever, unconscious that his 
nuture admits of any other. The Esquimaux would hear of the 
Malay, and the Malay of the Esquimaux, with incredulity or 
with commiseration. The polished man of the European city 

ities the savage of the eastern jungle, and the latter, eoela 

2 comprehend the existence of the former, would pity him. 
Each is at home in his own sphere, and so well adapted to it, 
and content with it, that he would refuse or repent to ex- 
change it forany other. Whether man finds it enough for 
him to be familiar with nature as she spontaneously presents 
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herself to his senses and, that.attained, to live on unthinking 
and content, or seeks incessantly a deeper int y that he 
may lead an ever wiser life, she still cherishes him as a 
mother, and surrounds him with a home, : 

We descended the north side of Bukit Panchur, and, 
emerging from the jungle, looked down on a slope co- 
vered with a strong crop of hill rice which the Résisi 
had planted forthe matamata. This helped to explain the 
sort of fatherly regard he seemed to entertain for them. A 
deep hollow clave the face of the hill, and its steep sides 
were loaded with rocks, so that it resembled the easterly 
face of Bukit Birtam in Pinang. Half way down we rested 
in a hut raised on high posta, from which the crop is watch- 
ed. This spot overlooked Malacca Pinda, which is seen 
as a narrow line of coconut tops in the expanse of jungle, 
In front nothing is seen but densely wooded hills, a consi- 
derable proportion of the jungle being blukar, over which 
Gunong Tampin rises superbly.* Beyond and to the left 
of it Gunong Rimbiu comes into view. Many hill ranges 
of considerable height are seen ; one of these on the left is 
ealled Bukit Mugi. The Sungéi Ujong hill ranzes on this 
siJe appear to be a continuation of t "Rambiu range. The 
whole landscape was swathed in jungle, with the exception 
of avery few strips and patches of open plain or coconuts 
in front and on the right. Onthe N.E, by N., and ata 
greater distance than the RAmbdu mountains, a range is seen, 
which, from its colour, must be of considerable height. 
At the foot of the hill we crossed a very narrow flat which 
received the stream from the deep hollow on the face of the 
hill, and had probably been gradually excavated by it. 

We now turned our steps towards Ayer Panas but bya 
different road from that of the morning. A walk of some 
hours slong the margins of rice plains, Sco kampongs, 
and over some broad tracts of jungle, brought us to the 
village of Padang Sabang near Ayer Panas. Here there are 
several Ch'nese shops, which supplied an ample stock of fish, 
samsu &c to entertain my guests. 

On arriving at Ayer Panas I found that the other Bésisi 
had been true to their promise, so that they now mustered 
nine men and two women. The greater part of the time 
they remained was occupied in writing down words, as their 
language is of great importance as an element in the 

* Why the abro ehange fem low billa to mountsina ? Wh? 
PBehed, er e heatend ofa wrond upbeaved continental mass ? The solniion 
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elucidation of the history of the Archipelago, and not more 
than 309 words of it were known, I experienced great 
difficulty in keeping up their attention, and although L took 
several in succession and endeavored, with the aid of the 
Malays, to amuse and interest them, they speedily felt 
exhausted by their unu-unl mental efforts, and became list- 
less and dull. After dining and drinking a few bottles of 
samsu, they became more lively and I made better progress. 

It required much persuasion to induce any of them to 
sing, each insisting that his neighbour sung betier than 
himself. At last one of them overcame his moilesty and 
sung several songs to different airs. The manuer of singing 
Was ao new and striking as to be one of their moss strongly 
marked peculiarities. The singer burst at once into the 
highest pitch of his voice, prolonged the first syllable, 
passed rapidly over those in the middle of the line, und hang 
on the lart til hs strength failed him, and all this without 
once drawing breath, It might be thought that this would 
produce but a savage and dinning kind of music, On the 
contrary, from the power and melody of the tone, and the 
tender ferling which it expressed, it wos as pleasing os it 
was extraordinary. The tones and air varied as he contina- 
ed, and one song was given in a rude abrupt manuer, but 
the general character was tenderness or plaintiveness, ‘The 
style of chanting was wholly different from that of the 
Malay or any other whici: 1 ever heard. 

After singing for some time they one after another drop- 
ped asleep, with the exception of one of the most intelligent 
and travelled called Nodo, who sat conversing with me till 
alate hour. He said they had remained in Rimbiuas long 
as they could, but the exactions of the Malays became so op- 
pressive that there was hardly u Bésisi left in the latter country 
now. He and his comrades had come into the British territo- 
ry to see whether they could live there unmolested. The mata- 
u.ata of Malacca Pinda had been kind to them and allowed 
them to live on Bukit Panchur, and they were very glad to 
clesr jungle and plant rice for him, but the Parjghulu had 
once visited them and asked them ts pay reat. “ Why 
should we do so for leave to live in the jungle ?”’ asked 
Nodo, and 1 could find no answer to such a question from a 
Bésisi. He said that no Besisi had ever paid rent, and they 
were resolved rather to return to Rambdu than doo! He 
became sv gratified with the interest | expre-sed in his race, 
and with the: enquiries I made, that he offered to sit up all 
night answering questions. Iasked him where the Bésisi 
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had come from, and he replied “ Malacca and all the Great 
Island belongs to us.” I asked what island? “This land you 
know is an island, when you go to the top of the high 
mountains a see the sea all round. It is Pulo Besar (the 
great island). It belong to us ; the Malays have come into 
omnes country, but Malacca and all the land is ours and not 
theirs”. 
(To be continued ) 


SULU.* 


Mr Tiier, attaché to the French mission in China, has 
recently visited a cluster of islands lying to the northeast of 
Borneo, between that island and Mindano. His researches 
on the natural history and geology of these islands, are of 
much interest. The soil is exceedingly fertile, and the climate 
more healthy than is usual in intertropical climates. The 
sugar cane, cocoa, rice, cotton, the bread fruit, indigo, and 
spices of all kinds, are among their products. Fruits and 
vegetables are of a great variety, abundant, and of a superior 
quality. Nine-tenths of the soil is still covered with the 

rimitive forest, of which teak-wood, so valuable in ship- 

vilding, forms a part. A considerable commerce with China 
and Manila is carried on, and from ten to twelve thousand 
Chinese annually visit the island of Basilan, the most north- 
erly of the group, to cultivate its soil, and take away its 
preducts. The peculiar sitmution of these islands, and their 
contiguity to the Philippines, to Celebes, Borneo, Manila, 
China, and Siogapore, make them well adapted for a Euro- 
pean colony. In fact, there do not appear to He ang islands 
of the East Indies of cqual importance, and there can be no 
doubt that, with the present desire manifested by European 
nations for colonizing, this desirable spot will ere long be 
securedl by one of them. The Sulu groap embraces sixty 
Inhabited islands, governed by a Sultan, residing at Song. 
Oue of these would be an advautageous point for an American 
coluny or station. 


* From oa paper by Mr Bartlett—Cor, Secretary of the American E:hoo- 
logical Society, im the Transactions o! ihe Society. 
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AN ESEAT ON CORAL REEFS AS THE CAUSE OF BLAEAN 
MATI FEVER AND OF THE FEVERS IS VARIOUS 
PARTE OF THE EAS®T:. 


By Roseat LittLe, Esq. Surgeon, 


Late Demonstrator of Anatomy ai tha Argyle Square Echool of 
Medicine, Edinburgh, &c. 


PART. ITT, 


On the Fevers &c. of Pulo Tinggi, P. Aor, P. Laut, 
Natunaz, Banka, Batavia and ifs Aarbour. 


As the following observations have not been made by me 
in person, but have been furnished me by friends who Lave 
taken an interest in this te and who personally have 
made them, or are ex’ | from books where incidental 
remarks have been made on the localities alluded to, I will 
be careful in both cases to give my authorities, premising, 
that in a new field of inquiry like this there is much to 
be discovered, and much to be corrected in that which is 

y known. 

My first deduction contained in part IJ, was, that whereever 
coral reefs are exposed at low water, animal decomposition 
will go on to an extent proportioned to the size of the reefs 
ceteris paribus, and that malaria, the result of that decom. 
pozition, is one of the principal causes of the fevers endemic 
in such localities. Ifitis allowed that this has been proved, 
and that the cause of the fever at Blakan Mati, an island 
adjacent to Singapore, depends on the coral reefs which 

its shores, it follows that where other localities are 
similarly circumstanced the same cause will give rise to the 
fame effect. 

The above deduction from facts collected in the neigh- 
bourheod of Singapore will be equally applicable to localities 

In coasting, for instance, the Malay Peninsula to the 
eastward, we come to a high and prominent island called 
Pulo Tinggi a to Pahang, within a few miles of 
the const. This island is covered with primitive forest while 
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its beach is girt with the graceful causarina tree. On it are 
no marshes, as far as I could observe from 4 short sojourn 
I made there a few years ago, which Mr J. R. Logan, who 
visited the island lately, corroborates. 

‘The island is girt with coral, but that is covered or only 
slightly exposed except at one point facing the south, where 
there is a village containing about 30 houses, opposite to 
which is a low shelving reef exposed at low water. The 
inhabitants of this village are afflicted with fever and ague 
(Dimiim Kora) which however they attribute to spirits, not 
unlikely from seeing no visible cause on land and knowing 
not the evil influence of exposed coral reefs. They are very 
migratory in their habits, their occupation leading them to 
frequent the neighbouring islands in search of shells, beche 
de mére &c. which gives them much local experience. On 
Mr Logan inquiring whether any of the neighbouring islands 
were afflicted with fever—they informed him that Pulo 
Aor was so, and that their crews very often get sick with 
Dimim Kora when visiting and lying off that island. 

This Pulo Aor, an island in the middle of the China Sea, 
surrounded by a vast expanse of water, is described by the 
mods Kaya or head man of the Natunas under whose 

urisdiction it is, asa high land with no marshes on it, 
but having an extensive coral reef on its southern aspect. 
This description of the island is confirmed by Nakoda 
Barrang a resident there who states that it is surrounded 
by coral, especially on its southern aspect; that it has no 
marshes but is covered by a low brush and jungle. The 
inhabitants of this island who live close to the beach are 
afflicted with both Dimim Kora and Dim&m Kapielu (inter- 
mittent and remittent fevers)—which attack them generally 
in the change ofthe monsoons, and when the S, W. mon- 
soon blows over the reef, 

Let the reader consider well the situation of this island, 
4 high land, surrounded with a vast expanze of ocean, cover- 
ed with low brush and jungle, having no marshes—whose 
inhabitants are afflicted with fever, especially those who 
live on the beach, and during that monsoon when the wind 
blows from the sea over an exposed coral reef,—are we not 
justified in supposing that from that reef—something per- 
nicious docs emanate? This single illustration of my theory 
would be sufficient to arrest the attention of any ordinary 
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Natunas. 


The Orang Kaya of the Natunas, in the course of conver- 
sation, mentioned that Pulo Aor was surpassed in unhealthi- 
ness by another island called Pulo Laut, one of the north 
Nutunas. Round the land extensive fringing reefs are seen 
exposed at low water. Haji Ibrahim, Orang Kaya Muda 
of Rhio, states that here the rise and fall of tide is very 
great, the tide making and recedinglike a river. Both of 
these natives particularly instanced this island as much 
afflicted with remittent and intermittent fevers. 

Amongst the south Natunas coral reefs abound, and 
intermittent fever is the prevailing disease. Captain Con- 
galton of the H. E. I. C. Steamer Hooghly mentioned to me 
that his crew when in the Straits were healthy and free 
from fever, yet on a late occasion, on the loss of the shi 
General Wood, they were, while amongst the Naiunas and 
shortly after leaving them, nearly all attacked with fever 

Banka 


The island of Banka Feta the next subject for illus- 
tration, and the point of observation is the 5. W point 
opposite to | dlembang in Sumatra, This part of the island 
was taken possession of by the British in 1812, and was 
retained by them until they ceded the island to the Dutch, 
While there they occupied Fort Nugent, situated a short 
distance from the commercial town of Minto. The situa- 
tion of the Fort is thus described by Dr Horsfield. “The 
situation of Fort Nugent, although se'ected with every pros- 
pect of healthfulness, was,on experience, proved tu be the 
very reverse. Jf was dry and elevated, and fo ap: earance 
beyond the reach of marshy exhalations, but the naked- 
ness and exposure cf its site afforded no shelter f:om 
the violent gusts uf wind, which were impregnated with 
the effluviae of distant marshes. ‘Lhe military removed here 
(on the formal cession of Banka to the British Government) 
had oo other accommodation, in the commencement, than 
their tents, and soou became sickly—a more salubrious and 
sheltered situation was selected with the advice of the best 
informed natives, a few miles to the east of Minto, the 
commercial capital of Banka. Here, at a small village 
called Rangam, a temporary Hospital was established which 
appeared to answer every expectation, and the invalids 
speedily recovered.” At the time Dr Horsfield wrote, and 
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even to this day, if fever attacks the inhabitant of a locality, 
marshes are immediately sought after and the fever attri- 
buted to the effluviae or miasm from them; and when they 
are not yet fever is, Sie James Murray consid-rs, an 
argument in favour of his idea of fever being produced 
by an electric change of the a The poor Malay, on 
the other hand, seeing no visible cause, attributes all to 
spirits. That marshy effluviae will generate fever, I have 
proved in a preceding article, but if one locality is “ 
elevated, in appearance healthy, is distant from any mars! 
yet subject to fever, and another locality, to appearance 
not so healthy, contiguous to marshes, is yet free from fevers, 
1 cannot by any power of reasoning suppose that the first 
can owe its cause to marshy effluviae, unless the rule wus, the 
greater the distance from a cause, the greater the effect 
produced, which is absurd. Fort Nugent situated among+t 
diminutive hills, where the “ soil is composed ol poudingues, 
sandstone, red iron stone and clay in compact strata” is 
close to the sea beach, and therefore subject to what iuflu- 
ences may be generated there. I do not know the extent of 
the coral formation, but that there is coral there we hLnow 
from some rocks close to the shore being called Karang 
Haji, from furnishing coral for beads used by the hajis 
or pilgrims to Mecca, and to that coral would attribute 
zhe unhealthiness of Fort Nugent. 
Batavia Roads. 

Batavia, a name so well known to all medical men as with 
it to associate the very name of fever, has been the seat of 
endemic fever from the time that man built and dwelt there, 
while periodically it is swept by an epidemic of the same 
nature but of greater virulence in its symptoms and fatality 
in its results, that it had been well for the Dutch nation 
if they bad never known this, their misiress of the erst. 

It would be impossible in a paper which requires such 
condensation as this does—to describe the many epidemics 
that have prevailed in Batavia, but as a type I will partiall 
transcribe ‘one graphically narrated by Mr, Wadeshields 
surgeon RK. N. in Dr James Johnston's Work on the influ- 
ence of Tropical-climate. This chapter will be more readily 
comprehended, if the reader consults the annexed chart of 
Batavia roads. 

“On the 23rd August 1800 His Majesty’s ships Cen- 
turion, Dedalus, La Sybille and Bravre anc: ored in Batavia 
roads, The Centurion and Dedalus were placed about 4 
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miles from the garrison, to blockade the port, the Sybille 
kept constantly shifting about to interrupt the approach 
of small vessels to the city and the Bravre lay at anchor 
under the small island of Onrast rust about 3 miles from the 
mainland of Java. For the first few weeks the squadron 
continued tolerably healthy, the minds and bodies of the 
men being constantly excited with chasing the enemies’ 
vessels, rowing guard, and loading and unloading prizes, 
The weather was temperate, the Thermometer 82+ to 87°, 
with regular land and sea breezes. The land breeze is 
represented to have brought with it a thick mist accompa- 
nied by a very fetid smell during the prevalence of which 
many Li would complain of indisposition in the stomach 
and head, 

But about this time, the Bravre disembarked an officer 
and some men of the 12th Regiment on duty on the island 
of Onrust where a temporary hospital was established and 
here the first appearance of endemic fever was observed,” 
« This fever attacked principally the intemperate, and a 
few of the 12th regiment fell victims to fever.” “In con- 
sequence of which an idea was very generally propagated 
that the island was peculiarly unhealthy.” On the [4th of 
September, the Centurion relieved the Bravre and took 
charge of the Hospital when 12 cases were left behind, most 
of them very ill, and some of whom died. Prepossessed 
against the island, the surgeon of the Centurion declined 
landing any of his sick there at first, till finding that some 
of the Bravre’s who were excesdingly ill recovered, and 
that nove of the nurses were attacked in the Hospital, he 
ventured to land 6 of his worst patients who all did well. 
He therefore became convinced that the reported insalubri- 

of the island was unfounded in a great measure at least.” 

is last qualification was necessary and only amounts to 
this—that instead of all those attacked dying some did 
actually recover even on the spot where they had been 
primarily attacked. | 
‘The commaniling officer of the expedition conceiving that 
the vicinity of the island to the mainland was the cause of 
sickness, ordered the sick to be removed on the 28th Sept. 
to the small island of Edam situated 9 miles out to the sea; 
acircumstance that he thought must insure its salubrity. 
Here the tragic part of the talecommences. Of 60 soldiers, 
12th es landed at different times in health to do duty at 
Edam Hospital and other buildings on the island, between the 
Ist of October and 12th of November, 31 died (besides 6 or 6 
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at Onrust previously). Of the remaining 29 embarked on 
breaking up the blockade, 22 died at sea, the other 7 were 
sent to Malacca Hospital where all or nearly all of them 
shared the same fate 1 All the soldiers getting ill on Edam, 
16 marines were landed from the Centurion to do night 
duty as they expected an attack from the Dutch gun-boats ; 
the whole of these were seized with fever and thirteen 
died!!! Almost the whole of the sick (29 inno.) who were 
removed from Onrust to Edam died, and as 9 officers, inclu- 
ding the surgeon Mr Cornish, who were doing duty at this 
dreadful island perished, we may form some idea of the 
Stns mortality.” Such is the dark picture of the fever 
im 1800, and during the last 50 years frequently has the 
shade been equally dark, for there has been an epidemic of 
equal virulence cecurring at uncertain intervals and sweep- 
ing its thousands before it, end at all times we have an 
endemic of less virulence, but still presenting symptoms of a 
very deadly character, and insuring mortality amongst those 
attacked of more than 30 per cent, During the 9 years 
that I have been a resident in Singapore, I have annually 
attended many vessels having some of their crew labouring 
under thie fever caught in Batavia roads, and frequently bas 
it been remarked to me that when a vessel requires to be 
repsired at Onrust, the sojourn there most surely involves a 
certain proportion of the crew being attacked with fever. 
Captain Brodie, whose experience, extending over a period 
of 30 years, carries with it some weight, considers Onrust 
at present almost as unhealthy as Edam, and has known 
icnic parties attacked.with fever after visiting for a few 
hours the other islands of Amsterdam and Enkhuyssen, 
and I cannot present the reader with a more striking illus- 
tration of the still unhealthy state of the harbour of Batavia 
and the island of Edam 10 years ago, than by transcribing 
a letter from Captain Leisk, Marine Surveyor, Singapore. 


Singapore, 2nd October, 1848. 
To Dr. Litrte, 
Dear Sir, 

I will with pleasure give you all the information I 
can regarding Edam island. Edam island lies about equal 
distance between Cranang point and Ontong Java, being 
about 10 miles from either point, and about the same distance 
from Batavia Pier. It is a low coral island surrounded by a 
coral reef with a detached coral patch to the corthnard (I 
am not certain whether this patch is ever dry). The island 
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is about a quarter of a mile in diameter and covered with 
trees and bushes, but I never saw a swamp on it, it ap- 
pearing to me to be dry. The soil is nothing but a mixture 
of coral, stones and coral sand. I have been on it twice but 
never found any disagreeable smell on the island more than 
on any other coral island, but I have known boats crews 
often taken sick after returning to the ship. Some of the 
Javanese sailors have a superstition that there is a tree on 
the island that occasions the sickness. 1 will tell you of a 
most singular occurrence which happened to a native vessel 
in the year 1838-39. The vessel's name was the “ Atiet 
Rachman.” I was living at Pamanukan at the time. Alter 
leaving Batavia roads the vessel ran down to Edam to take 
in ballast, arrived at the island in the morning and left with 
ihe land wind the same night. The next day several of the 
crew that were in the boat taking off the coral ballast were 
altacked with fever. The vessel was about 6 days on her 
passage to Pamanukan, and as soon as she arrived the captain 
came on shore delivered his orders and informed me that be 
required 10 coolies as his crew were very sick with fever— 
next day I boarded the vessel, and found all the crews laid 
up with fever except the tindal and topaz. Alter discharging 
the boats of sugar and looking after the necessary work, I 
went on shore and prepared medicine for the sick. Next 
morning - went on board and found two of the crew dead. 
l called my coolies to help me to get them on deck but they 
would not, being afraid of fever, so I bad to drag them 
to the batchway, pot a rope round them, haul them up on 
deck myself, and take them on shore to bury them. I gave 
each of the survivors a dose of medicine, and tld the cassab 
to boil plenty of rice and give them as moch of the water as 
they thought proper to drink. Next morning I found three 
more dead, and several in the last stage of life, while the 
Captain was on shore very ill, The vessel was soon loaded 
with a valuable cargo, and there heing no other alternative I 
arranged to tu.ke the ship back to Batavia, with the assistance 
of coolies and my boy. When I arrived on board next 
morning te get under weigh, I found four more men dead, 
and three gasping their last. Having got underweigh as well 
as we could, | sewed the dead up in canvas with shot to their 
feet, and committed them to the deep I was two days in 
passage to Batavia, my boy and I steering by turns. 
When off Edam island we touched during a cali, and the 
current kept us on until high water; while on the reef one of 
the sick men in a delirious fit ran up the rigging, shook his fist 
at the island, and threatened to throw himself overboard, but 
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came down when I told him; he died two hours after. In 
fact out of all the crew, captain, officers and men, only 2 
lived to return to Batavia and those were affected with fever, but 
neither I nor my coolies were affected in the slightest degree. 
W. C. Lesk. 

Notz.—The men in the boats were first attacked, and there 
was no fever at that time amongst the shipping. 

Ww. c. L. 

This communication clearly shows that the virulence of 
the endemic has not of late years diminished, Edam being 
still as unhealthy as it was in 1800. But all must not be 
attributed to the miasm from the island, as the labour of load- 
ing the boats bad predisposed the men who were in them to 
receive the impressions of the malaria, and had curtailed the 
latent stage, and perhaps the nature of the ballast being coral 
might, if all decomposition had not ceased, have kept up the 
malarions influence. Notwithstanding all this I would not 
insist that all the malaria was derived from Edam, for altho’ 
there was al that time no disease of o febrile nature amongst 
the shipping in Batavia harbour, yet might the crew of the 
“ Aliet Rachman”™ have there received the first of the seeds 
of infection which were afterwards augmented and perlected 
at Edam. | | 

This febrile influence is not floating about indiscriminately, 
but is to be found in greater strength and virulence near the 
islands than at some some distance from them,—tor since 
my attention has been directed to this subject | have made 
inquiries of masters of vessels who had left Batavia as their 
last port, and I have found that as their vessels were anchored 
near Onrust or Kuypers island, so was the greater chance of 
fever and its amount; while the vessels that escaped were 
those that were anchored midway betwixt the islands and the 
pier of Batavia, or out at sea at some distance from the 

islands and the town. 

Porsuing my investigations as to the present state of the 
islands and harbour of Batavia, Mr Riley, long a resident 
there, thus replies to my queries. “Onrust still continues 
unhealthy, the Dutch Government were and most likely are 
still constructing additional works and a dock there, and the 
native labourers there employed—Javanese, Malays, Malayan 
Chinese, &e., were dying olf as quick as ever they were known 
todo on former occasions. If Europeans escape at present more 
tolerably than in former days, it must be attributed to an im- 
proved style of living, and the exercise of greater precautions 
than of yore. Still the influence of the climate is plainly per- 
ceptible in the majority of those who reside at the customs.” 
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These two islands of Onrast and Edam are not the only 
islands so affected with fever, for Mr Riley further mentions, 
“‘that all the islands are considered unhealthy, with some 
little allowance in favour of Edam and perhaps Leyden to 
the eastward and Amsterdam and Middleburgh to the west- 
ward; on one of the latter the Dutch Government roposed 
making adock. The latter two islands are generally consi- 
dered healthier than any of the rest. Edam is most likely 
healthy from its being so far out, say 10 miles or more. 
Formerly the Dutch had a Hospital on the island of Par- 
merent on account of its convenient proximity to Onrust, and 
a station for convicts at Edam, both of which have been 

iven op on account of their unhealthiness; the Hospital 
paving been removed to Weltevreden and the convicts to 
constructing various public works to the eastward. Boats 
crews going on shore to cut wood or for any other purpose 
are liable to be attacked with fever, though not so liable as on 
the islands nearer Batavia, but still very liable, on the autho- 
rity of many captains of coasting vessels.” I need nat multiply 
authorities to show that the islands, within a circuit of 10 
miles of Batavia, are eminently unhealthy, being afflicted with 
an endemic fever of great virulence, that occasionally, once 
in two or three years, breaks into an epidemic. Tlie same 
fever is also met within the town of Batavia and in the 
appendix to Sir Stamford Raffles’s History of Java we find 
this fever thus alluded to, “ History attests that this city 
has been highly pernicious to the health of both Europeans 
and natives almost from ils foundation, and recent experience 
concurs with the testimony of history. The mines of America 
when they were first discovered did not more strongly allure 
the Spaniards, nor urged them to sacrifice more relentlessly 
the lives of the unresisting natives to their burning thirst of 
gold than the monopoly of Java and the spice islands led the 
utch company in the tract of wealth through danger, injus- 
tice and oppression.” Though the unhealthiness of Batavia 
was at all times known and dreaded, there were times when 
the mortality became so extraordinary and alarming, that 
“an inquiry was instituted into the extent of this epidemic 
fever which commenced in 1733 and lasted. till 1738 and 
during its continuance two thousand of the company’s servants 
and free christians annually died, In 1739 its violence 
ebated, but it broke out again in 1744 and continued with 
little diminution or variation to the date of the report in 
1753. This fever of the town of Batavia presents exactl 
the same type as the fever endemic on the islands which attacks 
the shipping, and has been exactly described in a note to this 
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journal volume IT pege 674, and which fever in its symptoms 
seems to be identical with not only the fever of the Straits 
bat with that of Labuan and Hongkong. All who reside in 
the town of Batavia are liable to this fever, and of those attack- 
ed one third are carried off, but it is confined in its ravages to 
the town and the immediate suburbs, as at the distance of 2 
or 3 miles the inhabitants of Koning’s plain are exempt and 
the inmates of the hospital at Weltevreden equally ao. 

In symptoms and result, the fever of the town and. shipping 
are identical—but is the cause one and the same? To deter- 
mine this I will first examine that of the town—but before 
proceeding further I must express my regret at my entire 
ignorance of the Works of the Dutch medical men who must 
from their great experience and national industry, have 
collected many useful and important facts lost to me from 
my ignorance of their language and the isolated situation of 
Singapore. I am under the necessity of taking a report of 
rather ancient date by Mr Robertson superintending surgeon 
while the English held possession of Java. In this report he 
attributes the fever to several causes, the first being marsh 
miasmata. “ Batavia, built almost in a swamp, surrounded 
by marshes, in all directions trees and jungle which prevent 
the exhaltations being carried off by a free circulation of air, 
is peculiarly obnoxivus from this cause. Opposite the mouth 
of the river and extending a great way to the westward, is a 
mud bank, which at many parts at low water, is uncovered 
by the sea, and is daily accumulating from the quantities of 
mud and animal and vegetable matter carried down by the 
river during its reflux &c.” 

“A second and I think an equally powerful cause is the 
stagnant water of the canals which in all directions intersect 
the city. In the first place they are filled with filth of every 
description, there is ey at times any perceptible current 
in them to carry off that filth, and lastly the slaices are fre- 
quently kept shut, for the purpose of swelling the waters 
above them to irrigate the fields, while those below which 
intersect the town become almost dry leaving an extensive 
surface of mud, and every kind of putrified matter to be acted 
upon by the sun, raising the most pestilential vapours with 
which, as before observed, the atmosphere gets most tho- 
roughly impregnated,” 

“A third cause is the state of the houses of the Dutch, 
and their mode of living, both of which must be powerful 
predisposing agents; and the fourth cause is the water, which 
18 represented to be bad, and which, if retained for some time 
without boiling, generates animalcule,” 
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Of these four causes, the third must be excluded from the 
list of exciting, as the peculiar arrangement of the Dutch 
houses merely assists the developement of the malaria, while 
the bad habit of life formerly indulged in by the Dutch (though 
not peculiar to them) predisposes the body to receive the 
exciting cause* which is malaria, and which may be gene- 
rated by the other three modes above quoted. Of these three 
I am inclined to think that the second cause, or the state of 
the canals, filled as they are with decomposed vegetable and 
animal matter in a medium of fresh and brackish water, has 
much more to doin producing the endemic fever of Batavia 
town, than the sea mud flats to the Westward, for -the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

Ist. Similar places in the Straits of Malacea, Borneo, 
Australia and even in the island of Java, as Sourabaya, are 
known to be exempt from fevers, yet in those places there are 
extensive mud flats under tidal influence giving forth, as in 
Batavia, a most intolerable stench of sulphuretted hydrogen. 

2nd. Of late years the endemic fever of Batavia has much 
decreased in virulence and the extent of its ravages ; coinci- 
dent with which the canals have been cleared, the mud and 
vegetable filth removed and many of them filled up; this 
coincidence points out such to have been the cause, and the 
fever the effect, for having effected these hygienic improvements 
the fever abated. 

$rd. Although the endemic by all accounts has abated in 
its virulence and decreased in its ravazes, yet the mud banka 
under tidal influence are still as before “in many parts at low 
water uncovered by the sea, and daily accumulating frum the 
quantities of mud and animal matter carried down by the river 
during ila reflux.” 

1 would have it therefore clearly understood that I attribute 
the endemic remittent fever of Batavia Town to malaria 
arising from those parts of the town where animal and vege- 
table decomposition is progressing; but above all, to the 
impure condition of the canals und river where tlie tidal in- 
fluence is unfelt, and from which malaria must be constantly 
emanating. 

But is the endemic remittent fever of the island and har- 
bour of Batavia to be attributed to the same cause as that 
* Tune 1849. There ore two Engilis e "ingapo | 
arrived from Batavia; both, while eee were uta ele ry Repent 
but the one nearer to Batavia pier was a temperance ship where urog 
was not allowed, and regularity was kept; the other was the reverse. 


The first arrived here without a sick man, | com : 
tly dr man, the second bad many laid up 
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of the town ?—I say vo, and medical men, both English and 
Dutch, have been, and probably are, op to this moment, la- 
booring under ignorance of the true cause. 

The two most likely causes assigned for the fever of the 
Harboor are, first the emanation of miasm from the town and 
river—and from the mud flats adjacent, especially those to the 
westward of the town, from which most “pestilential vapours’ 
are said to rise and be carried by the land breeze which blows 
at night to the islands and shipping. 

This is decidedly the most popular cause both with medical 
men and the public in general, and appeals so forcibly to the 
senses that it will require strong proofs to upset it- The se- 
cond is that the nature of the islands themselves is sach that 
from the soil, “pestitential vapours” arise, which are in them- 
selves the malaria. These two causes we will examine one 
after another, commencing with the first- 

In Me Wade Shield’s report already partially quoted-- 
we find that after many had died of the fever canglit on the 
Island of Onrust, “the commanding officer conceiving that 
the vicinity of the island to the mainland was the cause 
of sickness (which supposition seemed corroborated by 
the fetid mists that daily came off from thence to the Island,) 
ordered the sick to be removed to the small island of Edam 
situated nine miles at sea’, a distance, as he thought, 
sufficient to insure its salubrity,— here the tragio tale com- 
mences.” This tragic tale we have already related, how of 
GO soldiers landed—30 died on the spot—22 at sea, and of the 
remaining seven landed and lodged in the Malacca [ospital 
nearly all died—how that of all the sick taken from Onrust 28 
in number, mostly all died—of 16 marines 13 died—and, to 
crown the whole, 9 officers finished on that dreadful islanc their 
mortal career. I defy the Annals of Epidemic to shew an 
equal mortality. Heving learned from such dear bouglt ex- 
perience that this island was so unhealthy, the author of the 
report very natually concludes, that it could not be so from 
the emanations from Batavia, or the adjacent mud flats, as 
the further removed from the cause the greater was the effect. 
Tie island of Onrust which they had just left was unhealthy, 
but nothing compared to Edam—yet it lay 6 miles nearer the 
mainland—a second reason consists in the fact of H.M. 5. Dae- 
dulus, being anchored mid way betwixt the island and the 
fort, and therefore much nearer the sources of malaria ema- 
nating from the mainland than the islands of Oorust and 
Edam, not having landed one man on any of the islands 
except two officers, yet did not lose one man, nor suffer an 
attack of the epidemic saving these two officers, the purser 
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and the surgeon, who both died of the fever, both having 
slept onthe island, Not only did all the crew escape, but 
men of the detachment from the 12th Regiment anes com- 
rades suffered so much) shared the same immunity. H. M. 
S. Bravre which was anchored at a greater distance from Ba- 
tavia but onder the lee of theisland of Onrust lost nearly half 
her crew, and more than half the soldiers embarked in her. 

A third reason, and a most convincing one, that the ende- 
mic of the islands and the shipping arises from a different 
cause from that of the endemic of the town of Batavia, is 
that in some years the fever is severe and virulent amongst 
the shipping, and not unusually so in Batavia, but still more 
frequently it has been severe in the town of Batavia and not 
felt inthe shipping. Now such predispoing causes,as changes 
in the state of the atmosphere involving changes in its tempe- 
rature, moisture, and electric state equally affect the town, and 
shipping; if then the fever is not simultaneous in these 
places, there must be two different exciting causes, otherwise 
the malaria from the mud banks and rivers &c- when it gives 
rise to an epidemic in the town, would do the same in the 
shipping, 

Since the Endemic fever of the islands cannot be supposed 
to arise from the malaria generated on the mainland, we must 
examine the second cause assigned, or the natare of the soil 
on the islands. 

_Mr Wade Shields in his report, having been convinced by 
his experience of Evlam that the fever did not arise from sour- 
ces 50 for distant as the mainland, falls back on the islands 
themselves for a cause. 

“ Qnrust is a small island three miles from the main, well 
cleared of trees, underwood and jangle, nearly flat and free 
from swamps and marshes, except one very small spot, which 
however is daily covered twice by the tides.’ To this favou- 
rable condition of the island he attributes the less deadly cha- 
racter of its fever compared with that of Edam; buat what should 
give rise to that fever, less deadly though itbe? He further 
adds, from the fetid exhalations which were conveyed by the 
land winds from the neighbourhood of Batavia, the sick were 
easily secured, by closing certain apertures in their apart- 
ments till the sun dispersed the vapours in the morning, after 
which there did not appear to be any danger from the Mias- 
mata disengaged during the day, Passing onto Edam he 
accounts for the greater virulence of the endemic there, “by 
its being covered with trees, long grass and jungle, leavin 
apart of the island itself in a stagnant mars y state”, a 
warming as he proceeds, he describes as if he had seen— 
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“the pestitential miasmata ina cencentrated form issuing 
from every foot of ground.” In receiving this statement 
of Mr Waite Shields, it must be borne in mind that 
the island itself is not more than a quarter of a mile in 
diameter, and therefore if it was one entire marsh of the 
most stagnant kind, IT am convinced, from the examina- 
tion of acalegous places, it could not produce such an ende- 
mic fever. Whatever it was in LSOOD, ee years alterwards it 
was much changed, as appears fram Mr Riley’s account of it 
“it is in form and appearance like a hump, and therefore may 
be concluded to have no marshes. It is covered by the scrub 
and trees usual on small islands in the Straits.” Mr Leisk, 
Marine Surveyor, Singapore, and long a resident in Java, 
speaks more decidedly as to ils nature :—“it is” says he" alow 
coral island about a quarter of a mile in diameter, surrounded 
by acoral reef with a detached coral patch to the northward of 
it; (Lam not certain whether this patch is ever dry)—the island 
is covered with trees and bushes but I never saw a swamp on 
it; it appeared to me to be dry. the soil consisting of a mix- 
ture of coral, other stones and coral sand. I have been on it 
twice but never found any disagreable smell, more than on any 
other coral island.” 

From the many inguiriea that I have made of those who have 
frequented this port, | cannot learn that the island has undergone 
any change for a series of yeurs, except that trees have been 
cut down and thereby a more favourable state produced for 
generating miasm than in 18.0, when the high trees prevented 
the full action of the sun's rays. But allowing that formerly 
there was a marshi—and that now (as we positively know) 
there is none, yet the disappearance of the marsh has not 
improved the climate of the island, for to this day whoever 
sleeps on shore or exposea himself to the influence of the 
winds from the island, as surely is attacked by fever as those 
who were cut of in 1800. If absence of vegetation and 
marshes ensured immunity from fever, why was and is not 
Onrust free, as it wos then and now is like a well cleared 
and beautifully laid out garden? Yet is its fever very little 
inferior in intenzity to that of Edam. In many parts of the 
giohe, amongst the Nicobars, the Maldives and in the island 
of Ascension there are oo marsles, yet are the inhabitants 
more or less afflicted with fever, showing that the island of 
Edam is not singular in its freedom from marshes but not of 
fever. In and near the Straits of Singapore a few degrees 
only removed from Batavia, but still under the same tropical 
influences, are many islands, which present appearances in 
vegetation exactly similar to what Mr Wade Shields would 
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make us believe Edam did in 1800, and those islands being 
destitute of adjacent exposed coral reefs, the inhabitanta were 
free from fever or only subject to slight intermittent fevers 
when their houses were built close to a marsh. 

I am moreover informed that there are other islands in 
Batavia harbour as bad as Unrust, and little inferior to Edam 
in the virulence of the fever, where positively no marslies 
exist, the only vegetation being a kind of scrub, anda few 
high trees. In this list is Kaypers island and Purmerent, on 
the latter of which an hospital was once built and was in 
existence when Captain Cook visited Batavia, bot from the 
unhealthiness of the place bas since been removed to Wel- 
treveden 3 miles inland from Batavia. 

Tt is evident that at the time Mr Wade Shields made his 
report only 2 causes of fever could suggest themselves to the 
minds of the medical men. The first cause was the exhalation 
of miasm from the precincts of Batavia and the adjacent mud 
flats, the second was marshes, stagnant marshes on the is- 
Jands themselves, from every foot o! which pestilential vapours 
were supposed to emanate. The first cause was clearly proved 
by the medical men at the time not the exciting cause of the 
endemic; nothing was therefore left, but to fall back upon 
the second, and it was consequently elevated to the honour. 
This and the other being the only two probable causes of the 
endemic fever of the island and harbour of Batavia, having 
been considered and found not sufficient, 1 would now propose 
my theory, as a sufficient, clear, and satisfactory explanation 
of the cause of the endemic remittent and of the intermittent 
fevers of the harbour of Batavia, (Journ. Ind. Arch. vol. m p. 
599.) “That whenever a coral reef is exposed at low water, 
animal decomposition will go on to an extent proportioned to 
the size of the reef, cet par., and that malaria will be the 
result of this decomposition, which is one and the principal 
cause of the fevers endemic in such localities,” | 

According to charts, and the authority of many individuals 
of great experience, the islands of Onrust, Kuypers, Purme- 
rent, Edam and others, are surrounded by coral reefs more or 
less exposed at low water. 

Here then is the cause of the endemic fever, which, according 
to Captain Cook, in his time swept away by death half of the 
crews ot vessels that annually arrived trom Europe, ani com- 
mitted fearful ravages emongst his own officers anil sailors 
who had so successfully encountered every hardship and dis- 
tress in their voyage round the world,—a fever that has not 
piesa its sway to all the skill and science of man, and has 

affied all human contrivances for its amelioration,—a fever 
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which in Valentyn’s time, near two hondred years ago, dealt 
its fatal bolts amongst the adventurous sons of commerce, and 
which in the nineteenth century has not worn itsrlf out. 

The surface of the kd teas changed, marshes that did 
exist to a limited extent have been drained, trees have been 
cut down, rank vegetation extirpated and, as in Onrust, a per- 
fect garden with pleasure walks formed, but all to no avail, 
the Demon disease still holds its sway, and in spite of the God- 
like effects of man for his extirpation, demands his tribute 
of human life. Leech 

No efforts of man can remove this endemic without great 
expence and endless labour; it will exist, Lut its effects may 
in some measure be modified by a proper arrangement of 
houses and living. Humbling as the thonght is to proud man, 
with all his science he cannot stay the progress of that small 
polyp, that silently, slowly and surely adds dwellirg to dwelling, 
encroaching on the shore, and filling the depths of the ocean, 
yet nature and only she has set beunds to its spread, by con- 
demning it to the penalty of death whenever it rears its struc- 
ture above the sea; and to prevent the land from being too 
closely bound so as to prevent all access to it, we huve the 
rivers, the natural entrances to the land, kept clean by the 
effects of the fresh water which destroys the polyp and creates 
for itself channels through all the fringing reefs. 

Can nothing then be done for these fair islands so pleasant 
to look upon, so convenient to man ?—no, nothing can be done 
to amelivrate their condition, for in opposition to all our arts 
and sciences the coral will grow and near the surface, and 
when exposed will die and putrify, and corrupt the air; @ 
design in itself so beneficent that although the effect is fatal 
to intruding man, yet that is so insignificant when compared 
with the utility of the great objcct in view that all that re- 
mains for him, is to avoid such spots—and let Hs WILL BE 
DONE. 

If we cannot remedy the evil, without cutting and remo- 
ving all exposed living coral, a never ending labour attended 
with great expence, the other alternative is not to expose 
ourselves to its influence. It would therefore be well in the 
Dutch Government before erecting a Dock on the Island of 
Middleburgh, which I understand they intend doing, to see 
whether there are not exposed fringing coral reets, and 
whether the extremity of the reef of Ontong Java, if exposed, 
does not affect the island, for where such exposed reefs are, 
there must be endemic fever. 

Without a personal examination of the islands it would be 
Ptesumption on my part to point out what islands aro more 
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healthy than others, but if this theory is correct, and my 
chart not wrong, the islands of Haarlem, Hoorn, Engkhuyssen, 
and Leyden, must from the seeming absence of coral reels 
be the most healthy. 

In anchoring vessels I would suppose that midway betwist 
the islands and Batavia, and further out, on a parallel and 
near the island of Leyden are the two healthiest spots, and 
according to more than a dozen Masters of vessels, frequent 
traders betwixt this and Batavia, such are the healthiest spots. 
To anchor near Batavia would expose the crew to the effects 
of fresh water in a state of stagnation and filled with decom- 

sing animal and vegetable imatter unaffected by tidal 
influence. And to anchor close to the islands of Onrust and 
Kuypers would be attended with still greater risk from the 
contiguous coral reefs. 

From my experience of the coral exposed situations near 
Singapore I have drawn this deduction—that during a change 
of a monsoon the locality subject to coral malaria is more 
unhealthy than at any other tims. This applies to Batavia 
and its islands, for in both places the effect of the change 
will be evident in the production of ereater fever, but when the 
rains have set in there will be a difference, for while in islands 
exposed to coral influence, the persistent heavy rains of a tro- 
pical clime will destroy the coral pelyp, promole decomposi- 
tion and give rise to fever, such will not be so much the effect 
on localities suffering from fresh water swamps, for with them 
itis on the setting in of the dry monsoon or at the very com- 
mencement of the rainy season that fever is most prevalent. 
In this remark Tam borne out by Dr Woitz whose Java ex- 
perience ia of mach weight—he says “Aguen during my 
stay at Samarang were more prevalent during the dry, than 
rainy season.” Count Hogendorp, lately Resident in Batavia, 
bas found from calculatiuns that one out of sixteen of the 
natives die annually, that the mortality during the roiny 
season is proportionally greater among old men and children 
under seven years, and on the contrary that the mortalit 
during the dry season is more considerable among midtle 
aged men. This in my opinion is in accordance with the 
well known fact that middle oged men are more obnoxious 
to fever than the aged or very young. 

In concluding this chapter and before taking leave of Ba- 
tavia harbour | would offer one suggestion. That if itis 
impossible to give up Onrust and other islands, the inba- 
bitants should if possible be protected frow the influence of 
the coral malaria, and which can be done to a certain extent, 
by planting trees and encouraging the growth of mangroves 
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and brushwood betwixt the houses and the reef ; for I have 
found, as previously stated in page 600 vol. Il of this journal, 
“that mere proximity to a coral reef, does not necessarily 
imply, that the locality is obnoxious to fever; as the inter- 

osition of bigh land, or a belt of trees, as the primitive 
jungle or mangrove swamp, may act as an effective barrier.” 


CHAPTER If. 
Lousox, Bart, Sumpawa, Timon, &c. 


If this theory that I have broached was confined in its ap- 
plication to Singapore alone, I would have doubted its correct- 
ness, on acccunt of its speciality; bat wherever | examine 
amongst the Islands of the Eastern Archipelago I find further 
and further confirmation. The Island of Lombok with which 
Singapore carries on an extensive trade has many of its ports 
ravaged with virulent remittent and intermiltent fevers. Mr 
Earl in his work on “Tropical Australia” alludes to this island 
aud the principal trading port Ampunan. “The chief com- 
mercial settlement on the Island of Lombok, which is resorted 
to by hundreds of ships, is situated upon an open roadstead 
not only exposed to the westerly gales but subject at all times 
toa rafting swell, which causes so dangerous a surf apon the 
beach, that communication with the shore is sometimes cut off 
for days together ; yet there is a land locked harbour within 
the distance of a few miles (Labuan Triang) which affords 
perfectly secure anchorage and is accessible to slips of the 
larvest size, but here again the climate is so unbealthy that ils 
ahores cannot be inhabited. Tue same rule applies to every 
spot similarly situated (i. e. enclosed hy coral reels and high 
land) throughout the Indian Archipelago.” To add a little 
more to our knowledge of this Island I will transcribe a letter 
dated Singapore 23rd August 1545. 


To Dr. LITTLE, 

Tear Sir, 

In reply to your favour of the 17th instant, 
as well as some previous conversations, I have hereby the 
pleasure to offer to the best of my ability, my remarks upon 
the prevailing fevers in the different places I have of late 
years frequented. 

At Bali, fevers are very little known amongst the Balinese, 
they beiug all agricultural; another reason i should say is 
that they partake of a greater quantity of sound animal food 
thau the other natives; moreover in the situation and con- 
struction of their houses which are placed in the shades of 
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groves of cocoanut and other fruit trees, they are much su- 

erior, for instance to the Bugis. The Bugis settlers bere I 

ave always found to suffer greatly, but it can hardly be 
expected otherwise when you take their living and the way 
they take to procure it into consideration. This people being 
all traders and living by fishing, have made their habitations 
close to where they could land their prows and generally just 
above the high water mark, and as nearly all the islands to 
the East of Jen are devoid of harbours and are beaten by 
an immense surf, they are only able to effect their landings 
through the extensive reefs of coral that in some places line 
the coasts. I should also observe that much of their sickness 
must necessarily depend upon the quantity of putrid fish and 
the exhalations arising from the animal and vegetable matter 
from the reefs. The few Javanese settled here suffer also 
from fever, which I attribute to the same cause as the Bugis. 

In Lombok island, in regard to the original inhabitants the 
case stands alike to Bali, wherever there is a similarity of 
country—but it differs as at Labuan Triang (or the eove) 
where there is a land locked harbour with extensive coral 
banks, bordering upon mud flats covered with mangrove trees 
and high hills to the back; here there is fever. 

Tbave never heard of any European or Javanese who has 
been at Labuan Triang who las not snffered dreadfully from 
cold and hot fits of fever, attended with vomiting and diarrhea, 
enerally putting an end to the sufferings of the patient in a 
ew days. The fevers at Ampanan are not so severe but last 
longer ; Ampanan laying close upon the beach on a narrow 
strip of land has only a small streamlet which separates it 
from the paddy fields. Itis without any shelter in the S. E. 
monsoon and is then exceedingly hot, which heat is increased 
by the reflection from the black glittering sand. 

This and the proximity to the paddy fields seems to be the 

causes of its unhealthiness, All the natives of these islands 
agree that fevers are not prevalent amongst the agricultural 
population when they commence draining the paddy fields to 
cut the crops. 
_ It is therefore my firm belief that the fevers are much 
influenced by the exhalations from the coral reefs, as I always 
have found that the greatest sufferers were in those places 
where they exist and where the inhabitants have their dwell- 
ings bordering upon them. 


I remain &c., 
[Signed] J, C. Knupson. 
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From the experience of my friend Mr J. C., himself a 
sufferer, and from what was related to him daring his 
sojourn at Ampanan, it must be considered unhealthy, more 
especially to those who live on shore. Few vessels visit the 
place without leaving one or more of their crew in the “ white 
man’s grave’ ; nor is it to be wondered at, when all the 
circumstances are considered. An open beach of sand, a 
number of houses surrounded by cocoa and other fruit trees, 
a stream of fresh water, and belind all, far as the eye can 
reach, ranges of paddy fields, The fever of Ampanan seems 
to arise from the paddy fields, as I believe there are no coral 
reefs adjacent ; but bad as it is in point of unhealthiness, it is 
nothing to Labuan Triang, or the cove which is within a few 
miles of the open roadstead of Ampanan. There the anchor- 
age is formed and surrounded by coral reefs exposed at low 
water, while on the land we have jungle bat little paddy 
cultivation, high hills behind retaining the malaria exhaled 
from the reefs, so that of those who have visited it none have 
escaped, and fool hardy is he whoever ventures there. On the 
other side of the island is the town of Lombok which is consi- 
dered healthy, it being free from coral reefs. To the south 
the coral commences and extends to the next port called 
Pedgue which abounds with it, and which port on the autho- 
rity of Captain Koudson is considered unhealthy, but that 
has been denied by a gentleman lately a visitor here who has 
resided there for some time. 

The island of Bali, which lies betwixt Lombok and Java, is 
considered as generally healthy, although the Dutch troops lave 
lately found it to be the contrary, but it would be unfair to attri- 
bute all their sickness to the climate, while the Commissariat, 
hard work, and disasters, must come in for their share; at all 
events the district of Bali Badong,where the Messrs Lange have 
been long established, is undoubtedly healthy. In this locality 
we have neither paddy fields to any extent nor coral reefs, but 
cross the promontory to Pantie Cunor where ships sometimes 
go for repairs &c., here fever is again found though of not so 
violent a kind as at the “cove” at Ampanan, and here we also 
meet with coral reefs exposed but not locking in the harbour 
to such an extent as at the cove. Many other situations 
amongst these islands, would illustrate my theory but my ob- 
ject is to diffuse the illustrations so as to show the extensive 
yo ase of the theory. | | 

he next island to Lombok is Sumbawa which is so little 
known, that I will quote a short description of it by Mr 
Earl from a ne paper, consisting of “ Copies 
and Extracts of Correspondence relative to the establishment 
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of a settlement ot Port Essington.” He says it is an island 
150 miles long, and like Bali and Lombok contains some 
very high mountains; one of these the Tomboro mountain 
is a volcano and the country has not yet recovered the 
dreadful effects of an eruption in 1815 which killed many 
of the inhabitants and by creating a famine obliged man 
of the remainder to emigrate. The Dutch have a small 
establishment at Bimal, a bay, near the N.E extremity of the 
island, which appears to be maintained chiefly for the purpose 
of obtaining borses. In relation to this but slightly known port 
Captain Koodson says “The next land locked port [ have 
frequented is Bimah in the Island of Sumbawa. This port is 
a complete basin, shut up all round by very high mountains. 
Lining the Bay ore extensive mud flats giving the most offen- 
sive odours possible, being exposed to most intense rays of 
the sun. In the Bay there are likewise farge oyster beds 
and coral rerfe. During the middle of the day the heat is 
so severe that it is scarcely possible to breathe, when all of 
a sudden a cold blast from the mountains will make a circuit 
of the bay and those who are exposed to it invariably suffer 
from headaches. The fever of this place generally commences 
with a cold creeping sensation along the spine, afterwards 
vomiting ; the bot fits are of long duration and looseness is the 
constant accompaniment of th's dreadful sickness. Io fact 
1 hardly know one European or Country-born in the place 
who has not been afflicted, while several deaths occurred 
during my three montlis stay. In addition to the causes as- 
sigaed, viz, cold winds, coral reefa and mud flats, I must add 
the damp situation of the ground the houses are built on, and 
unlike to other people the country born inhabitants live 
on the mud floor, instead of having their houses elevated. 
Doring the 8S. E. monsoon, particularly in the months of 
April and May, the vapours from the mud flats and sar- 
rounding country are so dense that it is often impossible to 
se¢ the vessels in the roads lying not half a mile distant from 
the shore, During these months the evenings are extremely 
hot and sultry until towards midnight, when the cold land 
wind sets in, which is so cool as to congeal the oil in the 
lamps. At this port a great quantity of fish in a pulrid state is 
used, and the water lias something of a brackish taste. For 
this fever the natives use as a remedy a tea made of the 
* bidara laut’ a bitter tasted wood found in the forest.” 

The island of Timor is the next referred to in my notes, 
and Tcannot convey to the reader a better idea of Dilli, the 
Portuguese settlement on that island, than by transcribing a 
few communications on that place. | 
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Singapore, 10th April, 1848. 
My dear Sir, 

I have much pleasure in answering your 
queries regarding Timor and the adjacent islands, and shall 
be happy if any information I may be possessed of will 
be of service to you in elucidating the enquiries you are now 
promoting. First, with regard to Dilli; the town is situa- 
ted on the South side of Timer, the lee side during the 
South East trade winds which prevail in these parts dur- 
ing 8 or 9 months of the year; the harbour is formed by 
o coral reef of considerable breadth which extends along 
the shore at a distance of about 4 of a mile from the beach, 
the intermediate space having sufiicient depth of water to af- 
ford anchorage for vessels of the largest size. The reef, through 
which there are two narrow clannels, dries at three quarter 
ebb and therefore remains exposed from three to four hours 
each change of tide, that is to say twice in the 24 hours, The 
beach is composed of sand and broken coral. The Govern- 
ment buildings and the houses of the principal residents 
are erected along the beach a little above high water mark. 
The extent of the town inland isjinconsiderable ;—at the back 
of the town is a level plain which during the westerly or rainy 
monsoon becomes a fresh water marsh; at other seasons it is 
dry except at certain spots where the water is retained in la- 
goons or shallow ponds. Behind this again is a range of bills 
rising abruptly from the plain and forming a semicircle about 
the town, which it thus encloses on three sides. 

Owing to the peculiar positions of the north and northwest 
coasts of Timor, with ranges of lofty mountains extending 
immediately dehind and obstructing the course cf the trade 
wind, calm weather prevails throughout the year except in 
Janvary, February and March, when strong breezes from the 
northwest are occasionally experienced, at other times the 
atmosphere is seldom agitated except by a light sea breeze 
in the afternoon, the land wind at night being scarcely per- 
ceptible. Dilli is subject to fevers both remittent and inter- 
mittent at all times of the year, there being no peculiorly 
healthy or unhealthy season. The natives of the interior 
who visit Dilli suffer even more than Europeans, and indivi- 
duals residing on board of vessels in the roads are as liable 
to attacks as those who reside on shore. Throughout the 
entire north west coast of Timer the immediate vicinity of 
the sea shore is considered to be unhealthy, and the same 
may be said with regard to those of the adjacent islands with 
which Tam acquainted, Dilli however, whether justly or not, 
is considered more unhealthy than any spot in the eastern 
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seas. I must state however that in these parts Europeans 
alone make their settlements on the sea shore. Tie aborigi- 
nal inhabitants, even those who derive a conziderable pertion 
of their subsistence from the sea, invariably reside some dis- 
tance inland, going down to the sea coast wig Ass the purpose 
of fishing or of traditg with strangers. his renders the 
coast of Timor beyond the limits of the European settle- 
ments, the most inhospitable in appearance of any in the world. 
With the exception of about one or twa, in spots frequented 
by foreign traders, not a habitation is to be seen except up 
the hills towards the interior. There, as far as regards Timor 
atleast, the climate appears to equal that of any tropical coun- 
ry—indeed on the elevated plains in the interior it is consider. 

to be scarcely inferior to that of Europe. With regard to 
your last query os to “what I attribute the onbealthiness 
of Dillito?” 1 heave hitherto considered that the fresh wa‘er 
swamps at the back of the town coupled with the stagnation 
of the atmosphere were the primary causes; although | have 
been puzzied to account for the circumstance of the plain 
of Baboo near Coepang being comparatively tree from malaria 
although similarly situated to Dui, buth with regard to fresh 
water swamps ane to a range of hills bordering it on the land 
side. Tuis however is your own particular ground, aud I can 
only wish you success in working out the iheory you have so 
ably started. It is certain that the coasts of Timor and all 
the neighbouring islands have fringing reefs of cural, dry at 
low water wherever the coast is not absolutely precipitous, 
and the usually starnant state of the atmosphere must allow 
any malaria that may be engendered to have free effect, and 
at the same time there are many spots there known to be 
unhealthy where the total absence of fresh water swamps 
(which indeed are rare enough on the coasts of the island, the 
land geoerally rising abruptly from the sea) renders it neces- 
sary that some other objects must be looked to as the exciting 
causes of maloria. I think | have now farnished you with 
answers to all the queries contained in your notes. If you 
require any further information concerning parts with which 
I am acquainted, | trust you will make no ceremony in apply- 
ing for it, fort shall only be too happy if I can be of agsis- 
tance to you in inquiries from which we tay anlicipate such 
Linportant results, especially important tou at the present 
moment, when avout tu exteud our présessions in the Archi- 


pelago. 
&e., &e, 
(Signed) Gro, Wrepsor Eag. 
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Captain Koudson thus allades to this locality. ‘The inha- 
bitants of ihe island of Timor are likewise subject to this 
malady (fever) but io a much more severe degree, as it sel iom 
complélely leaves a person once altacked. It is in Dilli par- 
ticuarly where | have seen the most sufferers. This place is 
completely lined with coral reefs, of which these forming the 
harbour stand dry at low tide. The water is likewise very 
bad, any thing like good water must be brought from the 
mountains qn burse-back. Patients under Dill fever suffer most 
dreadful headaches, and when the fit is on them they are 
delirious, tne eyes are also affected and a long time elapses 
before tiey recover ” 

Let the reader examine the chart of Dilli, and fromita 
distinct idea will be formed of the nature of the port, town, 
avd adjacent country. If such a chart was presented me, 
and my opinion asked regarding the climate of the Inca'ity 
it represeuts, [ would say nothing ought to prove more clearly 
the truth of my theory, for from the disposition of the coral 
reefs it must be a most unhealthy spot. Fatal experience haa 
proved it is so, few visit that port and leave it scathless, and 
to be there appointed by the Government to which it belongs, 
ia considered, and has been since Captain Cook's time, as ouly 
a little better than the penalty of imprisonment. Mr A, A. 
visited Diili, and contracted there the virulent fever of the 
place which fora very long time hung about him, nor did he 
thoroughly as he thought get rid of it till he tried the climate 
of New Zealand. Last October on his retara to Sin re 
while in excellent hea'th, he touched at Dilli, emuined 3 ‘hace 
for four days and was carried on board of his vessel more dead 
than alive from the fever, having bis spleen so enlarged as nearly 
to extend over the whole abdominal cavity. He says that no 
one lives in the tuwn but natives, all living in the cuuntry who 
can. The Governor lives about 3 miles inland on a will and 
there it is healthy ; betwixt that and the sea as Mr Marl de- 
scribes, there is a plais, at least comparatively so, having the 
surface composed of gentle elevations and depressions of a 
very stony nature. During the wet season these depressions 
are filled with water, but during the rest of the year they are 
dry. From all seccounts the fever at Dilli is prevalent at all 
times of the year, whether it is wet or dry, whether ths wind 
blow off the land or the sea. But when the wind is frum the East 
the fever is said to be more prevaleot. and the cause is cor- 
rectly conjectared by Mr Earl to be from the stagnation of 
the atmosphere owing to the proximity of high hills, That 

fis malignant fever is not indebted to the land for its cause 
I would infer, from the following facts. First that the fever 
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of Dilli is always endemic, always prevalent, and always 
liable to attack strangers, as well as those inhabiting the 
inland part of the island, when they take up their residence 
on the sea shore, and, that equally in the wet and the fair 
season when the land is marshy, as well as when it is in the 
contrary state. Second, that those living inland at a dis- 
tance of 2 or 3 miles from the sea, are exempt from the 
ravages of the fever which if it depended upon the wet state 
of the plain would not be the case, as they are as much 
under its influence as those living on the seacoast. TAird, 
that those living inland where marshes exist, seldom or never 
contract the severe fever of Dilli until they visit that town 
on the sea coast. On the other hand there are many reasons 
to induce me to come to the conclusion that the cause of the 
feveris marine. Firsf, there is no harbour in the east more land 
locked by coral reefs exposed at low water, whose influence on 
the inhabitants cannot be ameliorated owing to the staguation 
of the atmosphere caused by the proximity of high land, than 
this Poat of Dit, and there is no port in the east where 
fever is more prevalent or more virulent. Second, remove 
from the cause and the effect is lost, as those who live inland 
are exempt from fever; approach the cause and the effect is 
felt, as those who live inland when they visit the town on the 
sea coast are almost invariably attacked with fever. Th‘rd, 
the reason why fever is equally prevalent during both mon- 
soons i. 6. during the months when the wind blows off the land, 
and those when it blows off the sea, is that although the miasm 
from the coral reefs is blown during the hot monsoon on the 
town and its inhabitants, yet it is so mingled and diffused, 
that its effects are not more and perhaps are less felt than 
during the season when the wind coming from the east, is 
arrested in its progress by the chain of hills immediatel 
behind the town, producing a stagnant atmosphere the fit 
recipient and menstruum for malaria. 
Coepang. 

The principal settlement on the island of Timor belonging 
to the Dutch, is situated on the south west end of the island. 
It is a neat clean town in which respect a® well as some other#, 
it differs from Dilli. This settlement has always been con- 
sidered more healthy than the last, which my correspondent, 
Captain Koudson, thus accounts for: “ Coepang being more 
exposed to sea breezes than Dilli is not so much subject to 
fever, and the fever is of a moch less virulent character and 
of shorter direction, but then it must be recollected that altho’ 
there are coral reefs in the bay, they are a good way off the 
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town, close to which is deep water, and the place is furnished 
with good water.” 

While the town is not so subject to fever as many other 
settlements, yet vessels anchoring in the bay are. Captain 
Brown of the “Sir Robert Sale” informs me that this is the 
most feverish locality that he has met with, as after anchoring 
there for some time, some years ago in another vessel, near, 
all his crew were attacked with intermittent fever of whict 
some died. He says in the Bay there is a coral island which 
dries for 3 of a mile all around at low water, and exposes the 
dead and living coral. During the S.E. monsoon the wind 
blows wif the land and ships can remain in the harbour, bat in 
the westerly monsoon the wind blowing from the sea over 
the island and shipping, obliges vessels to anchor in the Samow 
Straits. Here is the first instance, of which we shall see se- 
veral as at Padang in Sumatra &e., of the town being more 
healthy than the harbour, a most convincing proof that another 
than a terrestrial cause is exerting its influence. 

Arru Islands. 

The Arru islands are the next group referred to in my 
notes. They, according to Mr Earl “ extend from North to 
South about 100 miles, the land is only a few feet higher than 
the level of the sea except in spots where patches of lime 
stone rock raise it to the height of about 20 feet, the inland parts 
of most of the islands consist of fresh water swamps, and the 
jangle is so thick that it is seldom penetrated by the natives.” 

Captain Wolfe of the “ Velocipede” while trading amongst 
the islands was attacked with the usual fever of coral localities, 
a low remittent, which hung about him for months, and it 
was not until he had been under treatment in Singapore that 
he got free of it, He states that coral exposed at low water 
is to be found every where, and he has no doubt in his own 
mind, that the malaria which attacked him and produced his 
fever could not be attributed to the swamps, as the jungle 
prevented his feeling their effects or secing them. 

Port Essington. 
_ The next locality I shall examine in this Chapter is Port 
Essington, a settlement that was considered at one time emi- 
mently healthy, but after experience has proved to be the 
contrary. | 

In Earl's “Tropical Australia” we find this description of 
the locality where Port Essington is situated: “for while the 
climate of the Cobourg Peninsula generally men f be pro- 
nounced as one of the finest that can be found within the tro- 
pics, there are certain spots which are so unhealthy, that even 
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the natives of the country cannot reside there with impanity ; 
one of the most conspicuous of them is Port Bremer, a land- 
locked harbour to the eastward ef Port Essington, the shores 
of which sre so pregnant with malaria, that the natives never 
take up their abode there, and the Macassar trepang fishers, 
who have resorted to it, on one or two occasions suffered 
so much from fever, that although the harbour abounds with 
Trepang they avoid it most scrupulously. The upper parts 
of the inner harbour of Port Essington are also regarded 
with great dread by the Macassors, who previous to our arri- 
val invariably anchored their prahus at Point Record, although 
the Trepang is only found in large quantities within the inner 
harbour.” ; 

“ During nearly four years subsequent to the occupation of 
Port Essington, very few cases of fever, aud not one of death, 
occurred among the garrison, but towards the close of 1842 
fevers generally tertian, became prevalent, and when I left the 
settlement in September last year, | believe that not a single 
individual residing there had been entirely free from attacks. 
These generally had not been very violent, 6 cases only having 
terminated fatally, but the mortality was sufficiently great to 
cause a considerable degree of uneasiness on the part of the 
authorities. We at first supposed that this liability to sick- 
ness arose frem the constitutions of the men having become 
impaired by long residence in a tropical climate; but it was 
found that individuals who bad recently arrived were equally 
suhject to attacks of fever and ague.” 

This last sentence fixes the cause of the fever to some- 
thing connected with the locality. This something is nc- 
cording to Mr Earl “ malaria engendered by mat.grove 
swamps and by mud banks exposed at low water,” but know- 
ing that this “alone is insufficient 1o give rise to the insalu- 
brity that affects certain spots, from the fact that Sing pore 
near the southern extremity of the Malay Pantiistta: and 
Sourabaya the capital of the eastern districts of Java, 
are very unfavourably situated in this respect, and are 
at the same time the most healthy of all the European 
settlements in the Indian Archiprlago,” “ the only peculia- 
rity in their position that tends to afford a clue to the mys- 
tery, consists in their being situated upon narrow straits 
through which the tide flows with great rapidity.” I allow 
that a rise and fall of tide has great ameliorating effects on 
sea mud flats and mangrove marshes, and that a narrow 
strait where the current of water will be accelerated, will add 
to the good effects, but the ingenious explanation is far from 
sufficient, in which the talented and sensible author I believe 
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now concurs, having, I am sep to say; given in his acquies- 
cence to my coral theory. the mud flats and mangrove 
swamps of the Cobourg Peninsula, are not the engenderera of 
malaria Tam fully convinced from analogy, as I make bold 
to assert that there is not a settlement in the Indian Archi- 
pelago rendered unhealthy by mangrove swamps or mud 
flats, provided such are subject to tidal influeuce, and free 
from the influence of coral reefs and fresh water swamps. 

“The inner harbours of Port Essington, Port Bremer 
and Limba Assin are the only spots subject to malaria” 
“though [ think it will be found at Knocker’s and Raffles's 
Bays from the circumstance of the natives seldom residing 
there except occasionally for afew days" The interior of the 
country appears to be free from malarious influence, as hunting 

arties have been out for weeks together without one indivi- 
dual suffering ill effects from such exposure. 

From the examination of the charts of the Coburg Pe- 
ninsula, the above localities are directly exposed to the 
influence of the coral reefs which abound at the entrance 
of these harbours, and are exposed at low water, with the 
exception of Port Essington, which seems to be so in auch 
a slisht degree, and that in the upper part of the inner 
harbour, where however the natives will not anchor, that I 
am inclined to attribute the fever of the settlement of Vic- 
toria to fresh water swamps, which I believe are in existence 
there. At all events | would leave the cause of the fever of 
the inner harbour of Port Essington as doubtful, but con- 
sider that of Port Bremer, Limba As;in, and Raffles's Bay 
ai decidedly proceeding from coral malaria. 


Sulu, 
| se wibets pe part of the world, and taking an extensive stride 
backwards to the N. East of Borneo, we fall in with the Sulu 


p of islands, the fever of whose principal town I will 
tiefly mention ‘his town of Sulu has much faded from 
its former greatness, when little more than half a century 
ago its pirate prahus swept the surrounding seas, and suc- 
cessfully contested the possession of the adjacent shore of 
Borneo with us. It were endless to trace the causes of this 
fall, for it seems natural and in the way of Providence that the 
natives shall degenerate and fade away before Europea 
influence; but there is a cause at present working, evident 
as it is irresistable, in its effects, to which the Datws of Sulu 
owe more of their degeneracy and loss of power than to any 
influence which Europeans can exert; it is the immoderate 
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use of opium. The town is situated on the beach and divid- 
ed into two portions, one belonging to the natives, the other 
inhabited by the Chinese settlers ; behind the town is elevated 
ground and in the distance high mountains rear their heads 
alnit ; many of the houses are built on stakes on a mud flat 
similar to what we see inthe generality of Malay villages 
but which mud flats are under tidal influence. To the west 
is a narrow promontory and outside that isa large bank of 
coral, dry at half tide. Both Captain Wolfe of the Velocipede 
and Mr Wyndham a merchant and settler at Sulu, state that 
during the N. E. monsoon when the wind blows over the land 
the town is healthy, but when it changes to the 8. W. mon- 
soon and during the continuance of that monsoon the town 
and shipping are liable to fever. During the N. E. monsoon 
if any malaria is generated on the land by fresh water swamps 
&c, itis diffused and dissipated and carried away to the open 
sea where its effects are lost, but during the S. W. monsoon 
the wind blows from the sea over the exposed coral reef, and 
brings in its train sickness and fever especially during the 
mouths of May and June, October and November, when the 
effects of the miasm are much felt, as in these months rain and 
sunshine alternate, while there are are no strong curreuts of 
wind to dissipate it; it then rises during the day and falls 
with the dew at night, adding one more to the list of localities 
more unhealthy during thechanges of the monsoon when 


under the influence of coral malaria, 

To conclude this chapter and part third, I will briefly ad- 
vert to Labuan, our new settlement on the N. Coast of Bor- 
neo. The majority of residents even for a short time on 
this island have tuffered from the fever that seems to be en- 
demic there ; when severe, putting on a r2mittent type, when 
less 50 an intermitient, and in almost all cases where it does 
not cut off the patient, leaving him liable to intermittent 
attacks for many along month after, ‘his fever attacks 
all indiscriminately, from the governor dewn to the or 
China ot equally affecting the pliant constitution of the 
pre a the spe gr stout and steady frame of the 
anglis arine, and like all other fevers, its first victi 
are those who worship the bottle. aS eee 

— zai China cooly, whose constitution, enervated from the 
Bouse OF opium, Cannot stand up against its attacks, it ma 
be looked upon as almost fatal, and it is equally eo to the 
marine whose plethoric state of body, the result of overfeed- 
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ing and no exercise, fires every fever until the patient sinks 
under an acate inflammation of some vital organ. But toths 
European, who combines moderate, and generous living with 
sufficient exercise, although he may at times suffer from it, 
yet it will be but slight.* — 

The spot where the houses were first built upon is no 
doubt unhealthy, but I have every reason to believe, that 
where they now are placed it will not be so to such an 
extent. ‘The most unhealthy mouths are during the changes 
of the monsoons during May aud June—OQOctober and Ne- 
vember, but from April to November may be reckoned mors 
unhealthy than during the rest of the year, 

_ Only two causes can operate upon the settlement to produse 
fever, first fresh water swamps, second coral reefs. The last 
existin the Harbour, but not being exposed caun.t exert any 
inflience. Ata trifling distance from the harbour exposed 
coral reefa are to be met with, while the adjacent islets are 
surrounded with the:n, as Pulo Buronz, Daat Kolin, Papan 
&e., aud the first island the natives say is most unhealthy, 
the “ air being poisoned”, it haa no marshes—but exposed 
coral is to be seen at low water. I consider it therefore an open 
question whether Labuan is rendered unhealthy from its 
limited fresh water swamps, or from the ‘exposed coral reefs 
fund at some distance, although the tollowing fucts are so 
strong as almost to amount to conviction that the cause is ma- 
rine unl therefore from the coral recfs. Ist. the E.1.C. Steamer 
Palegethon when anchored at Labuan had many of her men 
attacked with fever, and Dr Minter of H. M. Steamer Medea 
writing from Labuan to me. stated his conviction that the fever 
was owing to emanations from the cural reefs, as during and 
befure the time wien her crew were sick, the wind blew 
from the sea over adjacent corel reefs, and not from the land 
where the marshes were supposed to be. 2nd the E.I, C 
steamer Nemesis has just landed 9 men affected with re- 
mittent fever, of whom 2 have died, besides three presentin 
premoni'ory symptoms, and 5 watives slightly affectod. 
Phis stea ver had been 7 days from Labuan when tha fever 
broke out in Singapore roads, Of these 7 days, 2 had been 
spent at Sarawak, which is well known for its salubrity, there 
never having been a case of remittent fever arising from 
indigenous influences. Previous to its departure from Labuan 

" The Colonial Surgeon who now goes home an invalid, although he has 
had fever yet that is not the cause of his temporary retirement from the scene 


of bis active labours, his hepatic derangement having been con:racted before 
his residence on the is'and. 
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the steamer had been anchored withia a quarter of a mile of 
the shore in the harbour, and one mile or so to leeward of 
exposed coral reefa. ‘Ihis situation was occupied for 5 days, 
previous to which it had been at Rubong Pointon the 
north end of the island for some time, and while there the 
crew were quite healthy. The miasm must therefore have 
been received at the Harbour of Labuan. During the time 
they were at this anchorage the wind blew steadily from 
the south or 8. W., from the sea and over the coral islets 
and exposed coral reefs, the nearest of which is near the islet 
of “Enow”’ as seen in a “chart of Labuan Island made from 
the surveys of Captain Bethune and Sir E, Belcher”. 
Within a few yards the Royalist was anchored, and therefore 
exposed to the same causes, and so sickly was she that the 
Nemesis towed her out, having out of her small complement 
25 men and 3 officers laid up with fever, Among the sick 
of the Nemesis are two quarter masters who were never 
exposed to sunor rain, being under an awning during the 
day, wnd the men, while the steamer was at anchor in the 
harbour, were not allowed to go on shore in case they might 
make free with the bottle, 3rd. I'he fresh water marsh is so 
limited and #0 protected from the sun's rays by high trees 
and jungle, that, reasoning from analogy, 1 would say that 
it could exert very little influence in producing fever; if 
there had been paddy fields or cleared fresh witer marshes to 
any extent, no doubt would have existed that they could occa- 
sion fever to th se located near them, or to those ata distance 
when the wind blewover them. Again, it is not during the 
rainy season that marsh miasm is in its greatest activity, 
but when the rains have ceased, and the ground, from era- 
poration, becomes dryish. The contrary is the case with 
coral miasm, which is most active during the wet season. 
Now the fever at Labuan been most active during the 
wet season, 

Can there be adoubt after this that there is some ma- 
larious influence engendering fever in the harbour of Labuan? 
During the N. E. monsoon the wind blows over the island, 
and frum the open sea in the N, E. direction where there 
are no coral reefs exposed, and then there iz no fever. Even 
thore who contracted it during the 5. E. monsoon recover 
In this. If the cause or causes of fever be terrestrial we 
would have it in the N. E. monsoon, but such has never 
been the case* as fever never existed but in the S. W. 

* Captain Wallage, of the Nemesia, was written to by the Admirally as 
wo the means be adopted for keeping hip crew po healthy when at Labuan, 
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monsoon when the wind blows from the sea over the 
islets surrounded by coral exposed at low water. 

But whatever be the causes, I wouid reiterate my recom- 
mendation that all dwelling houses be built on the N, E. 
side of the Island, and that the intervening jungle betwixt it 
and the Harbour be left in its primitive state, tuking care 
however to drain the swamps. The immunity enjoyed by 
the N.E. side of the island does not extend to the bebitd 
built on the eminence. | 

[ find that it is impossible to finish this most important 
subject, without inflicting on the reader part four, which will 
treat upon the feverish localities in Sumatra, Nicobar, Mal- 
dives &c. &c. and the objections that may be advaaced 
azainst this theory. 
but the secret is that he was always there when the wind blew from the island 
and never during the S. E. monsoon for any time, which waa the reason of 
the . vod health of hia crew, as the same precauiious are now u:ed whea they 
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TO OUR READERS. 


We propose, if our correspondents will second us, to 
enlarge this part of the Journal a little. We have always 
regretted that, with such abundant materials for variety, 
our necessities have not alluwed of our giving more than a 
few papers in each number, The time requisite to enable 
us to remedy this defect ourselves would entirely-prevent 
our continuous investigation of wlat may be considered 
the elements of a true knowledge of the races of the 
Archipelago, the mutual relations of their languages, a 
lubour which, although not immediately advantageous tu our 
readers, wl, we hope, in no long time be found ta be 
as productive for them as itis necessary for us. Until our 
hands are loosened, we must ask our contributing and cor- 
responding friends to assist ua in our endeavour to give 
every month a number of miscellanecus paragraphs. No 
sulject need, at the very longest, exceed five pages, while 
“half a page or a sentence or two would be long enough. 
We ask only brief notices of animal or vegetable habits; of 
the climate or weather; of any cf the thonsaud traits by 
which the races who resort to Singapore are distinguished; 
of such things as a native trading boat and her lading, or a 
native shop, its contents, mode of conducting business, 
keeping accounts, &c; a passiug thought og any of the facts 
which human life is continually presenting in Singapore, 
making them significant and instructive by comparison with 
other cummanities of our own day, by glimpses of the past 
which still speaks through them, or by a clearer vision of their 
relation to immutable natoral laws. Our category is large 
enough for all tastes and turns «f mind, aud all opportunities 
of observation, and we hope that among our many readers who 
have not time or intliuation to write papers, nut afew may be 
willing to aid us in the way we wish One subject we may 
point out as very worthy of observation, and which has been 
atrangely neglected. is is the influence of the climate 
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and weather on our cultivated trees, the time they Lake to 
come into bearing, the average proportion of abortive blos 

som during the first year or two of their inflorescence, the 
different habits in this respect of trees planted at the same 
time, and in the same or different kinds of soil. If notes on 
these things were sent us by several of our readers during the 
current year, it is certain that the notes during the succeed- 
ing year would present remarkable contrasts in many respects 
and lead to interesting conclusions. It appears to us that 
every year here has a peculiar climate with a peculiar opera- 
tion on vegetation, although it is probably the fact that the 
climate of one year is closely repeated at intervals by another. 
We ellude chiefly to the distribution of rain over the 
year, which again depends on the winds, The slight low- 
ering of temperature produced by a week or two of clouls 
and rain, we have often seen to produce a temporary winter 
in the middle of our summer, followed, on the succeeding 
sunny weather, by a spring. Connected with this is the 
we in the 24 hours when the clouds gather and rain 
alls, ‘Throughout any one year there is a regulur march 
of changes in this respect, and one year, with all its own 
peculiarities, must have 4 considerable resemblance to 
another. At one time we see clouds gathering and rain 
often filling in the merning for weeks together—then we 
have them in the middle of the day or the afternoon—then 
aguin at night—at one period coming suddenly and soon 
gone—at another keeping entire or partial possession vf the 
sky for mavy days together, All this, extremely interesting 
to observe and which can now be so well observed from 
the numerous beautiful residences that have lately sprung 
up as if by magic to crown the summits of the hills acomed 
Singapore, has never yet been recorded, and we may be 
assured that its record for one year would furnish most im- 
portant matter for comparison with any other, and lead to 
the discovery of some laws which the more narrow if more 
exact observations at the Observatory have failed to seize. 
In truth such a record would give livieg flesh to the dry 
skeletous of the Observatory tables of fizures. 

Two ser.es of papers which we planned some time ago we 
are still exceedinily desirous of carrying vut, but fear that, 
without sume assistance, we shall not be able tu do so 
speedily, ‘The matter accumulated in the Dutch periodicals 
is becoming so great, that, taken with the papers and books 
on the Archipelago that occasionally appear in France and 
Germany, we can see we must soon abandon the atiempt 
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to communicate even a small part of them by translation. 
The best method will be to take up particular subjects, and 
embody the latest information that can be gathered from 
all the sources open to us. ‘To keep pace with the Javanese 
and Continental publications will demand every hour we 
can command, so that we can hardly hope to carry out 
the series of papers in question without a more general liter- 
ary ail on the part of our Straits suppo'ters. The first 
of the projected series is an necount of the trade of Singa- 
pore with each plice in the Archipelago with which it has 
any commercial connection, embracing the kind, xmount 
and value of commodities ; the vessels in which they are 
carried ; the classes of peisons employed in the trade as 
owners, freighters and crews ; the peculiar modes in which 
the trade is conducted, joint adventures, maritime laws or 
customs &c. Some of the requisite infurmation we can 
obtain from the courtesy of the local authorities, some lies 
directly in the field of our enquiries into the languages and 
races; but the n.o:t practical part ia so entirely fureign to 
our pursu'ts that we could not acquire it without a great 
sacrifice of time, and after all it would probably be crude 
and imperfect. Now what would cost us so much to do 
badly, there is tot one of our numerous mercantile support- 
era who could not do readily and well. If they will let us 
make a burgain wih them, we pronive that if they will 
assist us a little in this matter, we shall give them more 
tas information about the Archipelago than we have 
itherto been able to do, di-tracted us our attention has 
been. The very liberal support which we have received 
from them, and without which the Journal could not 
exist, testifies that they consider it a public undertaking 
which, for the sake of Singapore, they would not willingly 
let die, but rather foster during its early struggles and short- 
comings, in the hope that it may ere lone become a fitting 
medivin of communication between observing and enquiring 
men residenthere and their countrymen elsewhere, and a 
less unworthy representive of the principles and intelligence 
of Englishmen in the Archipelago. We address our local 
mercantile readers in this feeling. The object is a common 
one, from which we individually can gain nothing more than 
what our contributcrs and supporters share with us, the 
pleasure of acquiring and commun‘cating information and 
aiding in the spread of humane feelings and just principles 
of action, both politically and socially, towards ie natives 
of the Archipelago. We do not therefore hesitate to solicit 
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the assistance which we feel is necessary to make the 
Journal as comprehensive and practical as it ought to be in 
the position which it oceupies. The second of our projected 
series uf papers is an account of Singapore in all its aspecta, 
Its history and system of government has Leen undertaken 
by a friend; a general sketch of its geolory and ethnology 
we shall endeavour to offer ourselves; but a great many 
subjects remain in which we shall be very glad to receive 
assistince, We need only mention its native vegetation 
and nuimals, of which no good account bas yet been pub- 
li-hed 5 its cultivated plants; t e 1umerous arts practised 
by different classes of natives, many of which present curious 
characteristics &e. We hue to see the cultivation of all 
our other fruit bearing trees described as that of the nut- 
meg has so well been, and we hope to hear a grest deal 
more about the nutmeg itself. We trust our Pinang friends 
will net keep their observations of half a century to them- 
selves, but give us their ideas also of the best modes of 
cultivating the spice and other trees. The number of in- 
telligent Europeans who now have opportunities of observing 
these trees is very consid :ruble, and we beg of them to fa- 
vour us frum time to time with notes of anything that may 
strike them, in the culture, habit , diseases, time of bearing, 
average produce or longevity, of any cultivated tree or plant 
which grows under their eyes. 

In addition to such original matter as we can vive or get, 
we shall insert extracts from works reluting to the Archi- 
pelago. Short paragraphs are sometimes more thoroughly 
tignificant when the attention ix thus entirely fixed on them 
than when read as part of a whole, for we du not ulways do 
authors the justice to read os reflective'y as they wrote, and 
some part of their meaning not seldom escapes us. 

We shall also give such extracts from books not directly 
relating to the Archipelago as may lielp us to a better under- 
standing of it. Here we must be content to observe what the 
great intellect of Europe illuminates for us. Not a year 
passes there without seme brilliant discoveries or thouglits, 
which may serve to light up regions for observation aud spe- 
culation that have hitherto lain before us as much unseen as 
if they were not. A frequent reverting of the mind to these 
European influences is above all necessary for us in a science 
which is rapidly asserting for itself the highest rank of all, 
but which will not attain it till a generation or two with some 
new William von Humboldts have lived, and which we must 
be satisfied in the mean while to rank as the noblest in its 
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subject and the loftiest in its aims. We have not yet learned 
its rudiments, but already itis reaching back in time to the 
beginnings of human races and stretching ita hand in space 
to cover all the nations of the earth, already the antipathies 
of race and creed and the barriers of language are melting 
away before it, and all those diversities of human form, habits, 
speech and belief, which once served only to breed mutual 
prejudice, dislike ond hatred, are now seen to serve for mutual 
illumination and advancement, and above all to “assert eternal 
Providence aud justify the waysof God to man.” The God of 
nations is seen working everywhere and in all time, and the 
revelations of his being in the wonderful diversity of hu-nan 
races and conditions of mind, are far more clear and complete, 
and therefore more true, than those which nature can make to 
any man who looks abroad from the depths of his own nature 
on lis own people only. Materials are fast accumulating, awil 
the spirit will soon spread, for really scientific investigations of 
races. When the ethnology of Europe shall present the life 
of every race of man in full and genial description, it is im- 
possible to overrate the advance that will have been made for 
education, philosophy and religion; and, we may add, for 
the material welfare of man also, for all other improvement 
proceeds from that of the mind, its tendencies, methods and ha. 
bits. Phe perfec:ing ofethnology will be the latest and noblest 
scientific product of Christianity, for it is eminently the science 
of Ciristianity, on the spirit of which it depends in its very 
origin and at every step of its progress. We shall bear in 
mind, in making our extracts of this class, that the spiritual 
wisdom of a Carlyle is even more essential to a sound and true 
cultivation af ethnolngy than the compurative physiology of a 
Blomenbach and a Prichard, and the philology of a Humbo'dt 
and a Bopp. 

In conclusion we have only to guard against our being 
responsible for paragraphs to which no name or initials 
may be annexed, since it is probable that many of our rea- 
ders for whose assistance in this department we confidently 
look, will prefer to remain incognito. We shall however 
in our annual index give the uames of all cuntributurs who 
do not prohibit our doing so. 
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PULO DINDING IN 1685 * 
Tuts is a small island lying so a the main, that ships 
nssing by cannot know it to be an Island. It is pretty high 
Jand well watered with brooks, The mould is blackish, deep 
and fat in the lower ground : but the hills are somewhat rocky, 
yet in general very woody. The trees are of divers sorts, 
many of which are good timber, and Jarge enough for any use. 
Here are also some good for masts and yards ; they being na- 
turally light, yet tough: nd serviceable. There is good riding 
on the east-side, beween the island and the main. You may 
come in with the sea breeze, and go out with a land wind, 

there is water enough, and a secure harbour. 

The Datch, who are the only inhabitants, have a fort on the 
east-side, close by the sea,in a bending of the island, which 
makes a small cove for ships to anchor in. The fort is built 
4 square, without flankers or bastions, like a house: every 
equare is about fen or twelve yards. ‘The walls are of a good 
thickness, made of stone, and carried up to a good heighth, of 
about thirty feot, and covered over head like a dwelling house. 
There may be about twelve or fourteen guus in it, some look- 
ing oulat every square. These guns are mounted on a strong 
platform, made within the walls, about sixteen foot high ; and 
there are steps on the outside to ascend to the door that opens 
to the platform, there being no other way into the fort. Here 
isa Governor and about twenty or thirty soldiers, who all 
lodge in the fort. The soldiers have their lodging in the plat- 
form among the guns, but the Governor has a fair chamber 
above it, where he lies with some of the officers. Abouta 
hundred yards from the fort on the bay by the sea. there is 
alow timbered house, where the Governor abides all the day 
time’ In this house there were two or three rooms for their 
use, but the chiefest was the Governor's dining-room. Thia 
fronted to the sea, and the end of it looked towards the fort. 
There were two large windows of about seven or eight foot 
square ; the lower part of them about four or five foot from the 
ground. These windows were wont to be left open all the 
day, to let in the refreshing breeze; bot in the nicht, when 
the Governor withdrew to the fort, they were closed with 
strong shutters, and the doors made fast tillthe next day. 
The Continent of Malacca opposite to the island, is pretty 
low champion land, clothed with lofty woods; and right against 
the Bay where the Dutch fort stands, there is a navigable 
river for small craft. 

* The Dindings were ceded to os some years ago by the Raja of Peik* 
bot we have not heard shat the cession was accepted by ihe Government of 
India, Dampier’s amusing sccount is the only one we have ever seen— Ep. 
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The product of the country thereabouts, besides rice and 
other eatables, is tutaneg, a sort of tin; 1 think coarser than 
ours. The natives are Malayans, who, as I have always 
observed, are bold and treacherous: yet the trading people 
are affable and courteous to merchants. i 

These are in all respects, aa to their religion, custom, and 
manner of living, like other Malayans. Whether they are 
governed by a King or Raja, or what other manner of Go- 
vernment they live under, | know not. ‘They have canoas 
and boats of their own, and in these they fish and traffic among 
themselves: but the tin trade is that which has formerly 
drawn mer. hant strangers thither. But, thongh the country 
might probably yield great quantities of this metal, and thie 
natives are not only inclinable, but very desirous to trade with 
strangers, yet are they now restrained by the Dutch, who 
have monopoliged that trade to themselves. It was probably 
for the lucre of this trade that the Dutch built the fort on the 
island; but this not wholly answering their ends, by reason 
of the distance about it and the rivers mouth, which is about 
4 or 5 miles, they have also a guard-ship commonly lying here, 
and a sloop with 20 or 30 armed men, to hinder other nations 
from this trade. For this tutaneg or tin is a valuable com- 
modity in the Bay of Bengal, and here purchased reasonably, 
by giving other commodities in exchange: neither is this 
commodity peculiarly found hereabouts, but farther northerly 
also on the coast; and particularly in the kingdom of Queda 
there is much of it. The Dutch also communly keep a guard- 
slip, and have made some fruitless essays to bring that prince 
and his subjects to trade only with them; but here overagamst 
P. Dinding, no strangers dare approach to trade; nei-her 
may any ship come in hither but with censent of the Duteb. 

Hherefore as soon as we came to an anchor at the east-end 
of the island, we sent our boat ashore to the Governor, to 
desire leave to wood, water, and cut a new mizen-yard. He 
granted our request, and the boat returned again aboard, and 
brought word also that Mr Coventry touched here to water, 
and went out that morning. The next morning betimes 
Captain Minchin sent me ashore to cut a yard. I applied 
myself to the Governor, and desired one of his soldiers might 
go with me, and shew me the best timber for that use; but 
he excused himself, saying, that his soldiers were all busy at 
present, but that I might go and cut any tree that J liked. 
So I went into the woods, where I saw abundauce of very fine 
straight trees, and cut down such a one as J Chicvungehad fit for my 
turn: and culting it of a just length, and strippirg off the 
bark, [left it ready te be fetched away, and returned to the fort, 
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where I dined with the Governor. Presently after dinner, 
our Captain, with Mr Richards and his wife, came ashore, 
and I went aboard) The Governor met them at landing, and 
conducted them into the dining-room I spoke of, where they 
treated the Governor with punch, made of brandy, sugar, and 
lime-juice, which they brought with them from aboard: for 
here is nothirg, not so much as the Governor's drink, but 
what is brought from Malacca: no herbs or fruit rowing 
here: but all is either fetched from Malacea, or is brouglit 
by the Malayans from the Main. Itis not through any steri- 
lity in the soil, for that is very fat and fruitful: neither is it 
through laziness of the Dutch, for that is a vice they are not 
guilty of; bat itis from a continual fear of the Malayans, 
with whom thoogh they have a commerce, yet dare they not 
trust them so for, as to be ranging about the island in any 
work of husbandry, or indeed to go far from the fort, for there 
only they ore safe. But to return to the Governor, he, to re- 
taliate the Captain's and Mr Richard’s kindness, sent a boat 
a fishing, to get some better entertainment for hia guests, than 
the fort yielded at present. About four or five o'clock the 
boat retarned with a good dish of fish. These were imme- 
diately drest for supper, and the boat was sent out again to 
get more, for Mr Richards and his lady to carry aboard with 
them. In the mean time the food was brought into the dining- 
room, and placed on the table. The dishes and plates were 
of silver, and there was a silver punch-bow!l full of liquor. 
The Governor, his guests, and some of his officers were 
seated, but just as they began to fall to, one of the sol- 
diers cried out, “Malayans,” and spoiled the entertainment; 
for immediately the Governer, without speaking one word, 
leapt out of one of the windows, to wet as soon as he could to 
the fort. His officers followed, and all the servants that at- 
tended wers soon in motion. Every one of them took the 
nearest way, some out of the windows, others out of the doors, 
leaving the 3 guests by themselves, who soon followed with all 
the haste they could make, without knowing the meaning of 
this sadden consternation of the Governor and his people, 
But by that time the Captain and Mr Richards and his wife 
were got to the fort, the Governor, who was arrived before, 
stood al the door to receive them. As soon as they were 
entred the fort, the door was shut, all the soldiers and servants 
being within already : nor was any man suffered to fetch away 
the victuals, or any of the plate: but they fired several guna to 
give notice to the Malayans that they were ready for them ; 
but none of them came on, For this uproar was occasioned 
by a Malayan canoa full of armed men that lay skulking under 
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the island, close by the shore : and when the Dutch boat went 
out the second time to fish, the Malayans set on them sudden- 
ly, and unexpected, with their cressets and lances, and killing 
one or two, the rest leapt overboard, and got away, for they 
were close by the shore ; and they having no arms were not 
able to have mode any resistance. Jt was about a mile from 
the fort: and being landed, every one of them made what haste 
he could to the fort, and the first that arrived was he who cried 
in that manner, and frighted the Governor from supper. Our 
boat was at this time a-shore for water, and was filling it in a 
small brook by the banquetting house. I know not whether 
our boat crew took notice of the Alarm, but the Dutch call'd 
to them ; and bid them make haste aboard, which they did; 
and this made us keep good watch all night, having all our 
guns loaden and primed for Service. But it rained so hard 
all the night, that I did not much fear being attacked by 
any Malayans ; being informed by one of our Sea-men, whom we 
took in at Malacca, that the Malayans seldom or never make 
any attack whenitrains. Itis what I had before observed of 
other Indians, both east and west: and though then they might 
make their attacks with the greatest advantage on men armed 
with hand-guns, yet I never knew it practised: at which I 
have wondered; for it is then we moat fear them, and they 
might then be most successful, because their arms, which are 
usually lances and cressets, which these Malayans had, could 
not be damaged by the rain, as our guns would be. Bat they 
cannot endure to be in the rain: and it was in the evening, 
before the rain fell, that they assaulted the Dutch boat. The 
next morning the Dutch sloop weighed, and went to look afier 
the Malayan; but having sailed about the island, and seeing 
no enemies, they anchored again, J] also sent men ashore in 
our boat to bring off the mizen-yard that I had cut the day 
before: But it was so heavy a kind of timber, that they could 
not bring it out of the woods. Captain Minchin was still as- 
hore, and he being acquainted with it, desired the Governor 
to send a soldier, to shew our men what trees were best for 
our use: Which he did, and they presently cut a small tree, 
about the bigness and length of that which [ cut. and brought 
itaboard. I immediately went to work, and having fitted it 
for use, bent my sail, end hoised it up in its place. In the 
orening Captain Minchin and M: ‘Yichards and his wife came 
aboard, having staid one night at the fort; and told meall that 
hapned (o them ashore. 


DAMPIER 
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Singapore, 11th July, 1849. 

To-day a Coroner’s Jory of Chinese having brought in 
a verdict on the body of a poor (Chinaman to this effect: 
“That the deceased “ Tan-ah-Sah” died by the visitation 
of God through age, and sickness, brought on in a great 
measure by the use of tye tincu” (or the refase of opium)— 
reminds me that 18 months ago, through your Journal, [ 
published a short article “on the habitual use of opium in 
Singapore.” During the time that has elapsed since its pub- 
lication, I have had many opportunities of verifying the 
conclusions and statements therein advanced “of the great 
evils resulting from the use of opium,” and during my official 
experience as Coroner, I find that to all the evils resulting 
from its use, there is one more to be added of no small im- 
portance, viz, suicide, A Chinese artizan in health may be 
said to be in comparatively affluent circaumstances—for by 
ordinary, eve 4 very light, labour he can earn from 5 to 10 
dollars a month, and can, according to his economy, save 
from 1 to 7 dollars a month—bot let him take to opium, he 
at first spends but little, not more than a dollar a month; and 
small the sum appears for moments of great gratification, 
when the mind seems to have left the vile body of the work- 
man, and revels in imaginative transmigrations into great and 
rich men, in a paradise of feasting and sumptuous living; and 
this gratification is not confined to the imagination, but ex- 
tends to the body, throughout the whole frame a thrill of 

leasure seems to run, the blood feels as if it galloped through 
its vessels, the strength of a giant is added to muscles that 
were puny before, the eye that was dull now sparkles, laziness 
is followed by activity, inertia by restlessness, and intense 
desire takes the place of former apathy. ‘This excitement 
repeated day after day soon diminishes in intensity unless 
the supply is increased—so that the smoker of 2 years du- 
ration requires 2 to 3 dollars a month to procure what one 
did in his first year’s probation, until at last from a fractional 
part of his wages, say a 6th or an 8th, dedicated to the de- 
moralizing vice $ to 4 of them are now the sacrifice. To the 
sacrifice of income, is added that of health—the muscles have 
lost their tone, the mind its force; lassitade, languor, and 
debility have now succeeded to that sprightliness, and con- 
sciousness of corporeal strength, the strong man’s delight, 
sickness quickly follows with its train of diverse maladies, 
until exhausted in vital and deranged in physical powers, with 
ao enfeebled mind, the poor wretch lifte his hand against 
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himself and perpetrates by an act of suicide the most horrible 
of all murders, On the 9th February 1849, an inquest was 
held on the body of “Oh Chin Sing” a Chinese at Tanjong 
Pagar. “The body was that of a male Chinese about 25 
years of age, yellow, emaciated, and diseased looking, with a 
wound on the head as by a bruise, and a deep penetrating 
incision in the upper part of the abdomen, cutting into that 
cavity, as well as into the chest; with 3 superficial wounds 
near as if inflicted by a knife” According to the evidence of 
his frienda and those he lived with, the deceased had been 
sick for 24 days of a pain and craving at his stomach; he had 
been an opium smoker to a great extent, but being at that 
time poor he could not obtain his usual supply; mad with a 
craving he could not satisfy, and a pain he could not allay, he 
often expressed a wish to die. In the morning he attempted 
to kill himself by striking bis head with an iron pot, which 
broke and bruised his head, and in the afternoon being sur- 
rounded by his friends, and only separated from them by a 
mat, he laid his abdomen and chest open with a razor, to 
such an extent that his bowels protraded on the bed he la 
on, yet a slight moan only revealed his agony, and not till 
his friends saw the blood trickling from his couch, did they 
suspect what he had done; and done so effectually, that in 
half an hour after he died, with the razor firmly grasped in 
his hand, On the 17th of June 1849, an inquest was held on 
one “Cho-ah-Keow" who was admitted into the Pauper 
Hospital the day before, with bis throat cut by an instrament 
used as a chopping knife (similar to the large knife used by 
cooks in England for mincing) and who died some houra 
after. On the evidence of Lim-ah-Chew “the deceased was a 
peace maker, had been sick with diarrhcea for 20 days, 
ve could not bear the pain and so cut his throat.” “The 
deceased was an opium smoker, and the witness is one 
when he has money.” The deceased frequently mentioned 
his intention of dying as he “could not bear the pain and 
ad no opium.” When he was admitted into the hospital, 
he bad slight or no symptoms of diarrhcea upon him, and as 
that complaint is known to all not to be attended with much 
pain, no doubt was left in the Coroner and Jury's mind that 
the deceased had committed suicide while labouring under 
the agony induced by the want of the drug. Many cases 
have lately presented themselves to me, where no other cause 
could be assigned for death than the want of opium, and the 
diseases which the former abuse of it created, | understand 
that new legislative measures are about to be framed in Ben- 
gal regarding the revenue from the sale of opium. If the local 
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authorities in Singapore would only lay before the Legislative 
council a plain statement of the evils resulting from its use, 
I feel sure that for the sake of 47,500 a month (the revenue 
obtained from the sale of the opium farm last year) they 
would not by its encouragement, physically deteriorate and 
demoralize so many thousands of the inhabitants of this island. 
To finish this epistle, I will give the remarks on the trading 
in opium 7 a partner in one of the most extensive mercantile 
houses in China, and which has dealt more than any others 
in the drug. 
R. Littce. 
IS THE OPIUM TRADE TO CHINA ONE IN WHICH & CHRISTIAN 
MERCHANT CAN ENGAGE? 

The morality or immorality of the opium trade has been 
much discussed during the last twelve years, and it is un- 
deniable that the question admits of able arguments on both 
sides, if we take no higher ground than the ordinary morality 
of the world. 

On the one hand, it has been said that opium is a onion 
cious article of luxury or a poison, and that by smuggling it 
into China, we break the laws of that Empire and injure our 
fellowmen ;—while on the other hand it has been argued, 
with some show of truth, that opium is only poison to those 
who abuse it, that the foreign merchant does not smuggle it 
inte China, but merely brings it to ita shores, to be pur- 
chased by the natives under the very eyes of th ir own 

overnment, with litle more than a show of objection, anil 

therefore, that it does not deserve the epithet of smuggling, 
and further that a merchant is a mere agent betwean supply 
and demand, and that when these two elements of inclustry 
are brought to bear upon one another in any given field of 
commerce, their consequences concern him no farther than 
the extent to which he can benefit himself by the interchange 
of the commodities. 

But to those taking a leading management or having a 
leading interest in the trade, and who believe in the Christian 
religion, it is submitted for their serious consideration, whe- 
ther the opium trade to China is not exerting a directly hostile 
influence on the spread of Christian trath, and whether they 
are not thereby exposing themselves to the frown of that God 
whinge truth they are engaged in counteracting? : 

Let it be borne in mind that the importation of opium into 
China, and its consumption in the country, are really and 
truly prohibited by the Chinese government, however mach 
its efforts may bave been frustrated by the corruption of its 
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officers. And further, that the effects of opium smoking on 
the population have been ascertained to be most pernicious 
and ruinous both morally and physically, although the latter 
point may not be at alltimes apparent. 

Consider now the position of the whole trade as may he shewn 
prominently in one instance, namely, at the port of Fulichow. 
At that port the only foreign influence at work (if we except 
ihe Consular officers) consists of a considerable band of 
Christian missionaries and the contraband opium trade, for 
no other foreign trade there exists. Christianity and the 
opium trade are here apparent as conflicting interests on one 
common field, they are in strong and palpable contrast as 
principles of good and evil, and their bearing on the whole 
of China though more complicated, so as to confuse and con- 
found men's minds, ia not the less reducible to these two 
simple elements of good and evil. | 

Let it be further considered whether any inducement hew- 
ever lucrative would lead us to incur the solemn responsibility 
of attempting to introduce this insidious scourge of opium 
smoking into a new and untried field, for, if it would not, the 
same responsibility rests upon us for Rarneipenes in an old 
established evil when time has developed ila true character. 

But indeed argument is needless. Every Christian who 
will take the trouble to examine into the matter will find that 
the opium trade to China cannot for one moment be defended 
on Christian principles, that by applying such a test it is at 
once disclosed to view in its true colors as a monster evil 
which is devastating the east, and which if he have the cour- 
age to confess his faith, he can no longer be conscientiously 
engaged in. 





MAHOMEDANISM IN THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 


To ascertain the influence of Mahomedanism on the lives 
and literatore of the Malays and other islamised inhabitants 
of the Archipelago, we shall from time to time draw the 
attention of our readers to such of the principles, doctrines, 
habits, traditions and literature of Mahomedanism as appear 
to us to exercise or illnalrate this influence. In this, as in 
other parts of our miscellaneous contributions and extracts, 
we shall aim at presenting the impressions made on different 
orders of minds by the facts observed in connection with the 
subject, sometimes with and sometimes without comments 
of ourown. This apposition of views will excite more inter- 
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est, and be more likely to lead to true conclusions, than the 
mere explanation of our own opinions. Besides the subject 
is a complex one, and needs many minds to apprehend it in 
its various phases. 


Why have Mahomedan, been more successful than Christian 
Missionaries, in the Indian Archipelago ? 


Many circumstances contributed to frustrate the effects of 
this zeal. The instructors were ignorant of the language, the 
habits, and manners of the natives,—the manners af icrove 
were at direct variance with those of the east,—the Europeans, 
by their intemperance, and, above all, by their avarice and 
rapacity, brought their religion into odium,—and it happen- 
ed unluckily that but a very little time before the commence- 
ment of their intercourse, the people of the Archipelago had 
received a new religion, more popular, because introduced 
with more skill, and under circumstances more agreeable to 
the genius of their character, their state of society, and their 
temporal prosperity. Had not, however, the violence, injus- 
lice, and ropacity of the first Europeans estranged the natives 
from their worship, they were still in time enough, for eee / 
was the Mahomedan religion any where fully established. 
The greater number of the people of the Moluccas and neigh- 
bouring isles were Pagans, so were many of the Javanese, 
and even many of the inhabitants of Malacca were so. 

The success of the Nahomedan missionaries, contrasted 
with the failure of the CArisfian, it is not difficult to trace to 
the true cause. The Arabs and the other Mahomedsn mis- 
sionaries conciliated the natives of the country,—acquired 
their language,—followed their ieaniet—dnteraniviod with 
them,—and, melting into the mass of the people, did not, on 
the one hand, give rise to a privileged race, nor on the other, 
to a degraded catt. Their superiority of intelligence and 
civilization was employed only for the instruction and conver- 
sion of a people, the current of whose religious opinions was 
ready to be directed into any channel into which it was 
skilfully diverted. They were merchants as well as the Eu- 
repeans but never dreamt of having recourse to the iniquitous 
measure of plundering fhe people of the produce of their soil 
and industry. This was the cause which led to the success 
of the Mahomedans, and it was naturally the ve sd 
course which led to the defeat of the Christians. The Eure- 
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eans in the Indian Archipelago have been just what the 

urks bavye been in Europe, end the consequences of the 

policy pursued by both may fairly be quoted as parallel cases. 
CRAWFURD. 


The Truth end Power that is in Mahomedanism., 


But there is another thirg to be said about the Mahomedan 
Heaven and Gell. This namely, that, however grosa and 
material they may be, they are an emblem of an everlasting 
truth, not always so well remembere:| elsewhere. That gross 
sensual Paradise of his; that horrible flaming Hell; the great 
enormuus Day of Judgment he perpetnally insists on: what 
is all this but a rude shadow, in the rude Bedouin imagina- 
tion, of that grand spiritual Fact, and Beginning of Facts, 
which it is ill for os too if we do not all know and feel: the 
Infinite Nature ef Duty? That man’s actions here are of 
infinile moment to him, and never die or end at all; that 
man, with his little life, reachea opwards high as Heaven, 
downwards low os Bell, and in his threescore years of Time 
holds an Eternity feartully and wouderiully hidden: all this 
head burnt itself, as in flame-characters, into the wild Arab 
soul. As in flame and lightning, it stands written there; 
awitl, unspeakable, ever present to him. With borsting 
earnestness, wilh a fierce savage sincerity, half-artieulating, 
not able to articulate, he strives to speak it, bodies it forth in 
that Heaven and that Hell. Bodied forth in what way you 
will, it is the first of all truths. It is venerable under all 
embodiments. What is the chief end of man here below ? 
Mehomet has answered this question, in a-way that might 
pot some of we toshame! He does not, like a Benthom, a 
Paley, take Riglit and Wrong, and calenlate the profit and 
Joss, ultimate pleasure of the one and of the others und sum- 
ming all op by addition and subtraction into a net result, ask 
you, Whether on the whule the Right does not preponderate 
considerably? No; it is not drtier to do the one than the 
other; the one is to the other as life is to death—as Heaven 
is to Hell, The one must in nowise be done, the other in no- 
wise left undone. You shall not measure them; they are in- 
commensurable: the one is death eternal to a man, the other 
is lifeeternal. Benthamee Utility, virtue by Profit and Loss; 
reducing this God'’s-world to a aad brute Steam-engine, the 
infinite celestial Soul of Man toa kind of Hay-balance for 
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weighing hay and thistles on, pleasures and pains on:—If you 
ask me which gives, Mahomet or they, the beggarlier and 
falser view of Man and his Destinies in this Universe, I will 
answer, It is not Mahomet !—— | 

On the whole, we will repeat that this Religion of Maho- 
met's is a kind of Christianity ; has a genuine element of what 
is spiritually highest looking through it, not to be hidden by 
all ita imperfections The Scandinavian God Wish, the god 
of all rude men,—this has been enlarged into a Heaven by 
Mahomet; but a Heaven symbolical of sacred Duty, and te 
be earned by faith and welldoing, by valient action, anda 
divine patience which is still more valiant, {[t is Scandina- 
vian Paganism, and a truly celestial element saperadded to that. 
Call it not false; look not at the falsehood of it, look at the 
truth of it. For these twelve centuries, it has been the reli- 
gion and life-guidance of the fifth part of the whole kindred 
of Mankind Above all things, it has been a religion heartily 
Geleved. These Arabs believe their religion, and try to live 
by it! No Christians, since the early n,es, or only perhaps 
the Engliss Puritans in modern times, have ever stood by their 
Faith as the Moslem do by theirs,—believing it wholly, front- 
ing Tune with it, and Eternity with it. This night the watel- 
man on the streets Cairo when he cries, “Who goes?" will 
bear from the passenger. along with his answer, “There is no 
God but God.* Allah akbar, Idan, sunnds through the 
souls, and whole daily existence, of these dusky millions. Zea- 
lous missionaries preach it abroad amorg Molays, b'ack Pa- 
puans, brutal Idolators ;—displacing what is worse, nothing 
that is better or good. | 

THoMAs CARLYLE 


MALAY AMOES REFERRED TO MAHOMEDANISM. 


Senlence of death upon a Malay convicted 
of running amok.” 


Fonan, you sfand convicted on the clearest evidence of the 
wilful marder of Pakir Sah on Wednesday last and it appears 


* On the 6th July 1846, Sunen, « respectable Maley house bolder ba 
Pinang, con amok io Chotish Street acd Pinang proud, end before he wee 
arrested killed ao old Hinda women, « Kiing, a Chinese boy, and « Kling girl 
about 8 yesre old im the armg of its faiber, acd woonded (wo Hiodus, thoes 
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that on the same occasion you stabbed no less than 10 other 
unfortunate persons, only 2 of whom are at present surviving. 
It now becomes my duty to pass upon you the last sentence 
of the law. I can scarcely call it a painful duty, for the blood 
of your innocent victims cries aloud for vengeance and both 
justice and hamarity would be shocked were you permitted to 
escape the infamy of a public execution. God Almighty 
alone, the great “searcher of hearts,” can tell precisely what 
passed in that wretched heart of your’s before and at the 
time when you committed these atrocious deeds; nor is it 
necessary for the ends of justice that we should perfectly 
comprehend the morbid views and turbulent passions by 
which you must have been actuated. It is enough for us to 
know that you, like all other murderers, “ had not the fear of 
God before your eyes,” and that you acted “ of malice afore- 
thought and b 7 the instigation of the devil’ himself, who was 
“a murderer from the peaionteg Bat all the atrocities you 
have committed are of a pecoliar character and such as are 
never perpetrated by Christians, Hindoos, Chinese, or any 
other class than Mahomedans, especially Malays, among whom 
they are frightfully common, and may therefore be justly 
branded by way of infamous distinction, as Mahomedan 
Murders: I think it right, therefore, seeing so great a con- 
course of Mahomedans in and about the Coort, to take this 
opportunity of endeavouring to disabuse their minds and 
your own of any false notions of courage, heroisin, or self 
devotion which Mahomedana possibly, but Mahomedans alone 
of all mankind, can ever attach to such base, cowardly and 
brutal murdera; notions which none but the devil himself, 
“the father of lies," could ever have inspired. But if such false, 
execrable and dangerous delusions really ore entertained by 
any man or body of men whatever, it may be as well to show 
from the gloomy workings of your mind, so far as circum- 
stances have revealed them, that not a particle of manly cour- 
Klings, and two Chinese, of whom only two survived. On his trial its : 
that be was greatly afflicted by the recent loos of his wife and child, which 
preyed upon his mind aod quite altered his appearance. A person with whom 
be hed lived up to the Lith of June acid farther "* He geed to bring bis child 
to bla work, since ite death he hae worked for me; he often aaid bo could not 
work op be was efflicted by the loos of hia child. J think be was out of bis 
mind, be did oot smoke or drink, I thick be was mad." On the morning of 
the amok this person met him, and asked bim to work at hisboat “He 
replied that be could not, be wes very mach afflicted.” “ He hed ble bands 
goncealed under bis cloth, be frequently exclaimed, Allah! Allab!"’ * He 
dally complained of the loss of bia wife and child," Oo the triel Suoen declared 
he did not koow what be was about, and persisted jo this at the place of 
azecution, edding '* As the gentleman soy | have commited so many murdere 
I suppose it must be oo."’ The amok took plece on the 8th, the trial on the 
Lith, and the execution on the 15th July,—all within eight days. 
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age or heroigm could have animated you, or can ever animate 
any man who lifts his cowardly hand against helpless women 
aud children. You had lately, it seems, been greatly afflicted 
by the sudden deaths of your wife and only child, and God 
forbid that I should stadionsly harrow up your feelings by 
reverting to the subject. Ido so merely because it serves in 
some degree to explain the dreadful travedy for which you are 
now about to answer with your life, Unable or unwilling to 
submit with patience to the affliction with which it had pleas- 
ed God to visit you, you abandoned yourself to discontent and 
despair, until shortly before the bloody transaction, when you 
went to the mosque fo pray !!—to pray to whom or to what? 
Not to senseless Idols of wood or stone which Christians 
and Mahomedans equally abominate—but to the one omnis- 
cient, almighty, and all mercital God in whom alone Cliristie 
ans and Mahomedans profess to believe! But in what spirit 
did you pray, if you prayed at all? Did you pray for resigna- 
tion or ability to “ humble yourself under the mighty hand of 
God"? Impossible. You may have gone to curse in your 
heart and gnash with your teeth, but certainly not to pray, 
whatever unmeaning sentences of the Koran a have issued 
from your lips. Doubtless you entered the Mosque with a 
heart full of hanghty pride, anger and rebellion against your 
maker, and no wonder that you sallied forth again overflowing 
with hatred and malice against your innocent fellow-crea- 
tures; no wonder that, when thus abandoned to the devil, 
you stabbed with equal cruelty, cowardice and ferocity un- 
armed and helpless men, women and children, who had never 
injured, never known, probably never seen you before. 

Such are the murders which Mahomedans alone have been 
found capable of committing. Not that I mean to brand 
Mebcinedaus in general as worse than all other men, far from 
it; I believe there are many good men among them,—as good 
as men can be who are ignorant of the only, true religion. I 
merely state the fact that such atrocities disgrace no other 
creed, let the Mahomedans account for the fact as they may- 
But whatever may be the true explanation ; whether these 
fiendish excesses are the result of fanaticism, superstition, 
overweening pride or ungovernable rage, or, which is probable, 
of all combined, public justice demands that the perpetrators 
should be visited with the severest and most disgracelul 
punishment which the law can inflict. 

The sentence of the Court therefore is, that you. Sunan, 
be remanded to the place from whence you came, and that on 
the morning of Wednesday neat you be drawn from thence 
on a hurdle to the place of execution, and there hanged by 
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the neck until you are dead. Your body will then be handed 
over to the surgeons for dissection, and pene mangled limbs, 
instead of being restore:l to your friends fur decent interment, 
will be cast into the sea, thrown into a ditch, or scattered on 
the earth at the discretion of the Sheriff. And may God 
Almighty have mercy on your miserat:!e soul ! 


Sim Wittram Noganis, 


ee 


MALAY AMOES AND PIRACrEs. 
What can we do fo abolish them? 


The picture which we have above presented sugvests many 
reflections pointing different ways, some exceedingly painful 
which we suppress. Is it well that justice should so closel 
imitate revenge as almost to kill the criminal red hand? 3 
it well that justice should proceed to the execution of its office 
While the blood of the victim is hardly yet dry, and its cry 
too powerful to permit of a calm and deliberate exercise of 
the Judgment? Had the trial not followed go rapidly on the 
crime, is it possible that a different view might have been 
taken of the condition of mind under which the criminal 
acted? But passing by these, and some still graver thoughts, 
let us ask if a government which merely kills a Malay who 
runs amo&* does its duty? Is this killing which it does per 
form of any benefit to society ?—and is there nothing which it 
fails to perform that might tend to put an end to these dread. 
ful tragedies? These amoks result from an idiosyncracy or 
peculiar temparament common amongst Malays, a tempara- 
ment which all who have had much intercourse with them must 
have observed, althouch they cannot account for or thoroughly 
understand. It consists in a proneness to chronic disease of 
feeling, resulting from a want of moral elasticity, which leaves 
the mind a prey to the pain of grief, until it is filled with a 
malignant gloom and despair, and the whole horizon of existe 
ence is overcast with blackness, If the reader thinks we 
have sketched the progress of a monomania, we answer that 
the great majority of pesgamoks are monomaniacs. What- 
ever name we give the mental condition in which they are, 
and whatever our views of their responsibility for their acts, 


* Amok, a muck ; mengamo’ to ran & mock ; emngane’, the person who 
FUCS &@ muck. Jan : . 
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it ia clear that such a condition of mind is inconsistent with 
a regard for consequences. The pleasures of life haye no 
attractions, and its pains no dread, for, a man reduced to the 
gloomy despair ard inward rage of the peigamo". A govern- 
ment cannot medicine a mind diseased, bot it can coufine the 
evil to the sufferer himself. ‘The Malay, compelled from boy- 
hood to trust to his kris for the protection of bis person and 
his honour, considers it as a part of his existence. A atate 
of society which requires every individual to be ready at any 
time to use his kris is quite inconsistent with a horror of 
shedding blood. Now so weak are we in police in our own 
settlements and so impotent beyond them that it is not safe 
for a Malay to travel by land or sea without being armed. 
The first step, therefore, towards the prevention of amoks is 
the suppression, as far as is practicable, of robbery on land 
and piracy at sea, to be followed by the abolition of the abit of 
privaie persons wearing weapons. While a Malay of Sinza- 
‘ore cannot set out o.. a voyave to the back of tis islaud, to 
ohore or to Siak, without risk of being robbed and kille |, 
he connot go unarmed; and until he ceases to carry arms, and 
learns to trast for protection and vengeance to the government 
under which he lives, there can be no security that, if subject- 
ed to misfortune, insult or oppression, be will not run a muck. 
The cost of the produce supplied by the Malays is so greatly 
enlianced by the necessity of protecting themselves on their 
voyages, that the employment of additional force by govern- 
ment for the suppression of piracy, and the adopting cf 
measures in concert with the native authorities, would soon 
shew adirect action ontrade. Piracy raises the cost of all 
native produce brought to Singapore; it gives the bold a 
sonenely of carriage; ond obliges them to go in larger 
numbers and with a more expensive equipment than would 
Oblierwise be necessary. | 
Experience has shewn that the Malay chiefs of the Penin- 
Buia are quile willing to co-operate in the abolition of piracy, 
but they require to be constantly pushed, directed and en- 
couraged.” Jt is only by engaging all the powers in the 
westero part of the Archipelago to act in concert, that effectual 
measures can be taken. The pirates must be tracked by a 
combination of information and action, until they find they 
* The good that haa been accomplished in the vicinity of Singapore by 
to pression of pary sbswe how mach oy be done when it tits Wea 
ouprre ae y, 2 » na c oont ¥ r 's 
there in a will thee 2's oar: (How nek sean pen the Goteroor of the 
Btralta effect, whth very Little sdditions! cuilay, if be scted in pursasrce of 0 
P tage organteed and carried out by the Eagheh Gorerament, and in co opera. 
oo with the other means adonted by it, 
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can no longer carry with them the privacy which at present 
renders their visits more unexpected than a thunder storm, 
and which prevents the chain of their cperations from being 
detected. | 

There would be no difficulty in finding a naval'Sleeman. 
What is wanted is that government be made practically 
conversant with the nature and operation of the evil, and with 
the necessity for a combination of aff the governments exer- 
cising power in the Archipelago, to suppress this enormous 
crime. When they have made up their minds:to this, there 
will be no difficulty in finding agents to procure the combina- 
tion, and organize and direct its power. 

It may be said that the position of Great Britain in the 
Archipelago is not such as to require or even admit of ber 
taking a part in any work of such wide extent. We assert 
that her position is such as to place her under the most posilive 
and solemn obligation to undertake this work, to enable 
her to give the most effectual co-operation in it, and to render 
that co-operation indispensible. The police of every sea 
belongs to those nations whose vessels traverse it, and who 
from their proximity to it have the power of organising a 
police. We may lay down the proposition still more broadly 
ay saying that every nation whose vessels use a sea aro 
charged to aid in its police in proportion to their means, and 
the advantages they derive from its use. The obligation to 
exertion increases with the means, and the means increase wilh 
proximity tothe sea. It increases also with the advantages 
enjoyed, although this increase may be counterbalanced by 
the increase of difficulties arising from distance of position. 
Now England derives more benefit from the use of the seas 
of the Archipelego than any other nation, the proximity of 
her territories to the field of action is as great as those of 
Holland and Spain, her means of action far superior to those 
of the latter, and, in some respects, even to those of the former, 
Her obligations therefore to destray the marauders who infest 
these seas are paramount. Is she justified in waiting till she 
1s satished that other powers have performed their duty ? 
On the contrary, that superiority in intelligence, liberality, 
energy and power which Providence has conferred upon her, 
demand that in this work she shall take the lead, not inter- 
mitting her strongest endeavors to excite ber neighbours to 
do their duty, bat going about her own in an earnest and 
determined manner, whether they prove zealous,, lukewarm 
sg 9997 ney 

ut England has certain peculiar advantages for the work. 
The Malay Peninsula is entirely under her Drank She has 


bound over the Datch not to meddle with it. Now the Pe- 
mnsular side of the Straits of Malacca is the only navigable 
one, so that this exclusion has also given her the control of 
the Straits. There is not a Malay chief on either side of the 
long coast of the Peninsula who would not comply with 
as reasonable request of the Enghsh Government, and 
much wore; and there is not one of these chiefs who does not 
at present, directly or indirectly, contribute to the mnain- 
tenance of the slave trade and piracy. By cutting off this 
source of support one considerable blow would be strock. 
Our position on the north of Borneo enables us to take still 
more decisive measures, in cutting off from the Borneon and 
Ase pirates the support and countenance of the Salo 
chiefs. 

The chiefs and communities which are themselves piratical 
must be compelled to be so no more, that is to say they must 
be visited pacifically, the determination of England commu- 
nicated and its reasons explained to them, her friendship and 
countenance offered, an obligation taken to abandon piracy,-— 
and that obligation must thenceforth be enforced, at whatever 
cost and with whatever severity may be necessary. Subsequent 
carelessness and lenity would be cruelty to the piratical com- 
munities themselves. Piracy is doubtless less reprehensible 
morally in those who have never been taught to lock upon it 
as a crime, but thal isno reason why every severity necessary 
for its extirpation should not be resorted to. A tiget is even 
less reprehensible in this point of view than a professional 
pirate “to the manner born”. But we must do what is 
necessary to prevent injury to others from piratical habits, 
before we can indulge in compassion for the pirate. Our 
sympathy must be first with the viclims and the endangered ; 
with the murdered before the murderer, the slave before the 
slave dealer. 

The course we have pointed out would not only be attended 
with a reduction in the present enormous cost of boat- 
carriage to which almost all produce is subjected, but the 
impetus given to industry and traffic by this opening and 
clearing of maritime roads would lead to greater abundance 
in supplies, to greater competition in the boat-carriage, and 
to a very considerable lowering in the price of prodace, which 
he soon repay England for the cost of her maritime 
police, 

But there is a part of the nation who consider themselves 
uoder a sacred obligation to ameliorate the moral condition 
of the natives whom commerce makes our neighbours. Now, 
the importance of a maritime police in improving the habits, 
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and through them the character, of the Malays, is far greater 
than might be supposed. The agricultural Malay is generally 
peaceful and comparatively humane. It is maritime commerce 
with its Just of gain, its temptations and its dangers that 
developes the worst features of the Malayan character. The 
number of piracies committed by trading boats proves that a 
considerable portion of the nautical Mal y are ready to rob 
whenever a favorable opportunity offers. Ifa boat, armed as 
they always are, meet a strange boat with a much smaller 
crew, in the solitude of the sea or in some lonely creek, 
robbery with this class of men is almost inevitable—and 
murder necessarily attends it for success or for concealment: 
Only a small proportion of these piracies come to the know- 
ledge of the British authorities. We live aloof from the 
natives, and in this, as in so many other things, we do not 
know what is going on around us. We are amongst them, 
not of them. Every nautical Malay is in constant familiarity 
with the idea of robbing and killing or of being robbed and 
killed. Render the seas safe, and the idea of blood, with the 
consequent low value in which human life is held, will gradu- 
ally give place to a growing sense of its sacredness. The 
kris will gradually disappear, revenge will accept the retribu- 
tion of the law,* and amoks will become far more rare. 

* Bot at present does government perform its office even here? Does the 
low afford retribution? In 100 murders committed in Singapore bow many of 
the perpetrators are spprebended? Of those apprehended and brought to 
trial, how many are convicted? Let us never overlook the fect that all im 
provement of the Malay character must begin with government giving them 
zuaTice. Let the gorernment for the diminution of ite cares iad its expen- 
diture, the merchant for the improvement of commerce and the increase of hia 
geine, tbe philanthropist for the physical and moral bettering of the Malay, 
and the religionist if be desires to @ one convert, lay, for o while, all other 
things aside, visit the Police Office, mark well whet our system is and how it 
is worked, and then consider whether, with such an adaptation of means to 
ends, ony practical busicess in life could ever be accomplished. We can all 
find meape for every rational undertaking of curown. But justice is of too 
little consequence to demand the serious consideration end esrpest and Intel= 
ligent action, which are the conditions, of success in oll other human business, 

Wa need hardly add bere that in this Journal principles, systems and me- 
thods only are dealt with. 


. es 


We have received the following note from Dr Little: 

“T will postpone my reply to the observations on my paper 
of your Correspondent contained in your last isque, until the 
the publication of his tables which you acknowledge receipt 
of, and which I trust will soon appear in public.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Rijé Pra Ong Mahi Potisat and the four mantris returned 
to Kwalla Muda fort, where the Rajd continued to govern 
with justice and liberality. | 

Now the queen was very sorry to see his highness continue 
childless, and on this account she performed penances 
and made vows, offerings, and invocations to her ancient 
ancestors, and the Rajas of old for their aid, and to the 
effect that the Réjé might be granted a child, Some time 
after this the Raja's queen gave birth to a male child, 
fesembling his grandfather Morong Maha Phodisat. It was 
of a beautiful countenance and was nurtured and attended in 
the manner already described for young princes. The Raja 
named the child Phraong eres which delighted the 
mantri and people ; being a mame of a Raja of old. 

The bulu bittong or joint of bambu which had been placed 
near the couch of the 8 i gradually expanded, and at the 
proper time it burst, displayed a beautiful male child, 
to the wonder of all beholders. The Raj4 took the child 
and provided for it in the palace as if it had been the son 
of a Rais, and he named him Raji Bulu Bittong. This boy 

* Concluded frem page 334. 
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was brought up along with the R4jd’s son, and a warm 
friendship began betwixt them. | 

The Rajéin time grew tired of the fort of R&jé Bersiyong, 
because he had got a son. [!] The four mautris therefore 
urged him to make an excursion to the sea shore and amuse 
himself. So his highness set off soon after, and descending 
by the new cut culled Kwalla Muda he followed the sea 
coast to Janjong Putri. This place did not lease him for 
anew residence, so he passed straight up to Bukit Mariam, 
on which hill he set about erecting a fort and a palace, 
This hill was near the prison which Raja yg Sra built 
on a hill there, hence called Bukit Pinjara, Raja Bersiyong 
had a fort too on that hill. There is a pretty stream at 
Bukit Pinjara, called Sungei Diddap, At this river the 
same Réj& had also built a mud fort, to protect the river 
and settlement from any enemies who might enter from the 
sea in dark nights, 

One day a large and strange object was observed by Raja 
Bersiyong’s queen floating down the river. On approaching 
in the water towards it the queen found it to be a huge foam 
bell(* ] which bursting disclosed a beautiful female child, 
who was conveyed the queen to her palace and there 
carefully tendered and brought up under the name of Putri 
Saloang. The child resembled the children of Indra, or of 
the Genii, or the Dewattas. She was treated by the qneen 
mother, as if she had been her own child, and the Raja also 
had a great affection for her. 

The Réj4 meanwhile continued inspecting the buildi 
of his new fort and palace, passing down the river from time 
to time for the purpose. He directed houses to be 
built for the mantris, the officera of government and the 
people, and that these should be arran in streets th 
whole way to the sea beach, so that fish e cheap an 
abundant. The country of Keddé was very populous when 
this R4jé began to rule, and numerous foreigners, merchan 
and settlers of various countries came there to stay or to 
transact business. His highness’s fame for courtesy, li- 
berality and justice were the cause of this influx; and there 
were now no complainings of tyranny and oppression, 
Provisions and other things were also cheap. e inhabi- 
tants likewise of distant creeks, bays and coasts of Keddé 
fiocked to the new station or capital, 


' A strange reason, but these Rijis were always changing their residemces 
ws Like the foum ‘bell of Palembang which disclosed the “ Putri Tanjong 
Bui” Princess foam bell—( Malayan Annals ) 
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Tn course of time the young prince Raja Pra Ong M&hé- 
wingsd grew up to man's estate, and it behoved the Raja 
his father to select a wife for him. He was very accomplish- 
ed, of courteous and insinuating address, condescending, affa- 
ble and humane. He was instructed in manly exercises, and 
used to run tilts on horseback; he and Raja Bulu Bitton 
encountered thus each other in sport, being both armed with 
the lance and spear. ‘They ran races on horseback also 
along the sands on the sea shore north of Kwalla Muda. 
Both of the youths were soon married, the young Praong 
Méhawadnes4 to the daughter of @ Raja (no name) and the 
other to Putri Sale-ang. The prince staid with the R4jé in 
his new fort, and Bulu Bittong had the old fort of Raja 
Bersiyong given to him by the R&ja for his residence. Thus 
all was happily settled, and the people flourished. 

In the mean while Réjé Praong Maha Potisat directed a 
party of men to go and select convenient spots towards the 
east and the N, N. W. as le wished to build a fort and 
palace for his son Mah4waéngsa, and for Rdj4 Bulu 
Bittong—but distant or apart from the river Kwalla Muda, 
for said he, I am getting old and infirm, and cannot perform 
what I have a mind todo while my four mantris (ministers) 
have become weak from age like their master, But before the 
Réjis order could be carried into effect the queen died, and 
was /aid with all the solemnities due to deceased royalty, at 
the upper part of the river of Pulo Jiya—where a mau- 
soleum with ornamental pillars, or kichdpuri, was erected 
over the remains. | 

All was then grief and lamentation in the palace. Not 
long after this event the four mantries one Ah the other 
sickened and died, which oppressed the Raj4 and his son 
with fresh grief, The obsequies of the four mantries haying 
been performed by the R4j4 and his son in the manner 
befitting their rank, the R&ji raised their sous respectively 
to the rank cf their deceased parents, 

When the Raja's grief for these losses had somewhat 
subsided, he abdicated in favour of his aon Praong Méhé- 
winged; and directed Raji Bula Bittong to look out for a 
place where he might erect a fort, and reside for the future. 
This chief left accordingly with a regular establishment of 
officers and men. Soon after his departure Raj& Praong 
Maha Potisat sickened and died—and was laid by the prince 
and officers of state with all due solemnity and magnific 
So Praong Méhdwangs4 assumed, the reins of government. 

Now Raéjé Praong Mdhéwiogse4 was much addicted to the 
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drinking of fiery spirits, and spirits distilled or prepared 
from rice, in order to cure a disease to which he was subject. 
He had therefore a goodly number of jars of these liquors 
arranged in his palace. It was his custom after rising from 
his bed in the morning, and before he had washed his face, 
or eaten the betel mixture, to call for a glass full of spirits. 
This custom he had followed for years—but beyond this he 
never privately indulged himself in drinking, but only drank 
when at meals wilh Ais minisfers and stale officers, nor was 
he ever intoxicated. [17] 
NOTES. 


[17] The rites employed by the queen were of a Pagan or Hin- 
doo origin, and there are lingerings still of such amongst the mass 
of the Malays. 

Tanjong Potri is a rocky point at the entrance of what was for- 
merly the Kedda (or Mud) river but is now called the river 
Marbau. It is eo called from the fancied resemblance one of the 
most prominent rocks has to a female —putii meaning 4 princess, 

Bukit Mariam is still known by the same name, as ie the hill 
Pinjara. The jangle isin this quarter so thick that I have only 
been able to trace a few indications of the sites here as described 
by our author, but these are enough to convince me of his good faith. 

~The old Raja had perhaps not been more than ten or twelve 
years ot Bokit Mariam before his son was married, and as be was 
getting old he may have reached about seventy. 

The annalist tries to palliaie the frequent application of the neat 
successor Phraong Mahawangea to the spirit jars, by telling us 
that it was to cure some complaint he waa subject to. Bot in those 
times all the people to the eastward used ardent spirits, and 
they were probably indebted to the colonists from India for the 
beverage ; where the tenets of Islam are rigidly enforced spirits 
gre not openly and perhaps infiequenily drank. But in those 
places where a greater laxity prevails, as I believe to be the case 
in Java, the arak epior fire apirit is used without much reserve. Ja- 
vanese sailors employed im English vessels prefer gin and brandy 
and take it neal, grog not being patronized by them, 

The Indo-chinese people who had received the Bali language 
amongst them were furnished with the names of five different kinds 
of ardent spirits. The inhabitants of the Malayan countries got 
these from the Klings. I extract these five from the Bali or Bali 
work in my possesion called Milinda Aaja; that is, it is in the 
Pali character of Laos aod Siam, 

1 Peetha Sura 

2 Pows Suraka 

3 Othana Sura 

4 Paninona Sura 

6 Sampha risaog yous. 
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From the Asiatic researches ¥, 8 p. 50 it seems that Sura in 
Sanscrit means wine and true wealth, So the Devatas haviag got 
it while the Daityas or Titans did not obtain it, these last were 
called Asura. 

LThave not space here to describe the mode of preparing all of 
thee. So I will only notice the firat. It is made with common 
rice or the oryza glutinosa (of Marsden) or of other grain The 
grain is boiled, and when cold a fermenting mixture composed of 
black pepper, onions, and garlic, nutmeg and cloves, orange tree 
leaves, ginger, and the alpinia galanga with cionamon and chilli 
also the liquorice root, pounded together, is added, The whole 

is then distilled with water. 

The Javanese chiefs appear to have been the most addicted to 
the use of spirits, a custom they most probably owed to the Indi- 
ans who under the titles of Buddhisis and worshippers of the Gods 
of the Hindoo Pantheon, so long held spiritual wot political away 
aver Java. 

‘Being Mahometans, the Malays have substituted opium for 
spirits, ostensibly. Thus Mahomet's i injunctions ate obeyed, but 
an equally deteriorating and dehumanizing poison is ased in its 
stead. That lawgiver should have denounced all intemperance and 
would have acted more wisely. But he had bia eye chiefly on his 
couctrymen and migmatized the vice which he and they were least 
inclined to as laading to bell, while he gave an unlimited latitude 
to the sensual indulgences to which they were prope. 


Coaptan KIMI. 


_ It is related that five years after the death of the het 
Mahommed, there were holy men and proselytes to his faith 

in Bagdad. Sheikh Noor Aladin came from Mecca tad 
Medina at this time to the country of Jawi, otherwise dchek, 

bringing with him the holy books, containing the tenets of 
Islam. There was also a person residing in Bagdad, named 
“Sheik Abdull4” the elder of Bagdad. He was a holy, 
venerable and wonderful man, and his prayers were very 
efficacious, so that he was revered in that country, and had 
a araltitade of followers and disciples, who were instructed 
by him, although he was far advanced in life which he had 
epent in the faith. 

The most sacred book was the Koran. In it are chapters 
and passages at which devils and evil spirits tremble, and 
it embodies Aundreds of sacred volumes, (he works of the 
prophets and sages of old, ali of which it thus superseded. 
‘The koran rendered. superfluous all the occult sciences of the 
ancients, such as magic and superhuman powers, by means 
of which men used to fly through the air, and to traverse 
the earth or the oczan without being visible, if they pre- 
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ferred it, or of assuming any shape they pleased, if desirous 
of not being visitle. Nevertheless, at the present day, the 
true believer and servant of Ged may dy him be endowed 
wilh preternatural facullies and powers. 

God also by his decree rendered unavailing the belief 
entertained by many nations in the efficacy and power uf 
idols, whether these were dumb, or manifested their power 
like oracles by speech, or whether constructed and fashion- 
ed of perishable materials or not, also the adoration of the 
sun, and the worship of trees, birds and fourfovted animals, 
aml God ordered all these obnoxious things to be carried 
by his angels to the sea called kulzoom, which is not 
accessable to mortals, that they should not be any loager 
adored as omnipotent, and in order that Islamism should 
be firmly establi hed, a faith promulgated by the prophet 
Mahomed, and comprised in his written ordinances. 

There was a holy Sheikh of Yemen named Sheikh Ab- 
dullé, who went from Mecca to Bagdad and became the 
spiritual guide of Sheikh Abdullé the younger of that city. 
He instructed his disciple in the fakahat or contents of the 
book of knowledge, and also in the Sufi-doctrines. He 
likewise explained to him the various commentaries, tufsir, 
orthe koran, He (the younger Abdullé) was so well versed 
in the koran that he could repeat without once looking at 
it, the whole ef its thirty chapters. This holy man Sheikh 
Abdulla the younger once found in the tufsir an account of 
Iblis, the chief of the devils, who walked about the earth, 
disturbing its inhabitants with his evil instigations, de- 
meoying the fruits of a virtuous and holy life, and frustrating 
the best intentions of the good and wise He led men by 
& smooth path into error and vice, and made them believe 
vice to ke virtue and virtue to be vice (‘the worse appear 
the better reason”). But no man can see, as it is written 
in the tufsir, the devil, nor can fe endure the koran. Still 
he will (occasionally) molest and destroy even those who 
read or adopt the koran. One day Sheikh Abdulla the 
younger got permission from his guru Sheikh Abdullé the 
elder to have an interview with this chief of the devils. 
The guru laughed and said you cannot meet the devil; if 
you do, all your past virtuous and holy life will be as no- 
thing, and he will lead you into the path of error. But 
the Sheikh of Yemani persevered in his desire, so the guru 
gave his permission, He then proceeded into the plain, and 
sat down as directed by the guru below a large tree. Ac- 
cording also to his guru's insttuction he had brought all 
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his clothes with him. He here hoped to meet Iblis, and 
learn from him all his stratagems and wiles practised towards 
mankind. Before setting out he took his meal and dressed 
himself in his turban with the corner falling down, and a 
suba coac of three folds, and a kittang or vest with four 
folds, antl a sash, and he performed his ablutions with holy 
water. When the disciple had set forth, then his gur 
took holy water and offered up a prayer to God that the 
devil mizht encounter his disciple. The disciple being 
thus sex.ted during the still of the day below. the tree, he 
began to read the koran softly, when all of a sudden he 
heard a noise as if some one was approaching, and before 
he could collect himself he received a very smart slap on his 
right cheek, from an invisible hand, and on turning round 
to that side, he got a still smarter slap on his left cheek, 
although all this while he had not ceased reading the koran. 
So growing afraid he ran-home, and reported the matter to 
the guru. The latter told him that of course he could not 
expect to see Iblis if he kept reading the koran, since this 
chief of the devils hated to hear it read. Sheikh Abdulla 
the younger went the next day in the same way, and sat 
below the tree; but did not read the koran, It was not 
long before he observed a venerable Sheikh ap — 
him, who was dressed in green, whose beard descended 
below hia breast, and who held a staff in his hand. His 
appearance was quite astonirhing. for his stature was pro- 
ais On reaching the pupil he made a salam, saying— 
silam aleikum oh Sheikh Abdull4. The latter quickly re- 
turned the salutation, asking who the other was, and his 
business. Why, said the chief of the devils, did not you 
Wish to see me? So you are indeed the chief of the 
shaitans? Yes, | am their chief, and now what would you 
desire of me? Why, replied Sheikh Abdulld, I have been 
exceedingly anxious to meet with you as I desire to have 
you for a guru, or teacher. Iblis replied, how can I become 
your spiritual guide, since all my actions and thoughts are 
the reverse of yours. How can I bear your —s or 
admonitions. The disciple should put implicit confidence 
in his teacher. All my disciples must be like myself. 
Sheikh Abdullé rejoined—My lord pray instruct me, for I 
will obey you, and follow what you say, else how can you 
be ny guru. Iblis consented, and putting his staff into 
Sheikh Abdull4’s hands, bade him follow hia pew guru. 
This staff rendered its holder, when he pleased, invisible. 
It would be wandering from the subject of the Kedda 
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history to follow these two travellers. Suffice it lo say 
that Iblis led his pupil over various regions, aah fe hy 
numerous feats sad contrivances his power over their in- 
habitants. [a] 

At length the travellers reached the kafir country called 
Kedda. Here they entered the paluce of Pra Ong Maha- 
wangsa; and before he was wide awake stood beside his 
bed curtains. Presently the Raja awoke and called for his 
usual glass of spirits. The page went to fill it from one of 
the jars, when the wretch [bis stepping up defiled the 
beverage, he being invisible. ‘Ihe Kajé drank it off, when 
Sheikh Abdulla losing his tergper said to Iblis, God bless 
me! f[istaghafar illa], why did you defile the Réja's 
draught? Iblis replied—Did I not cwution and direct you 
not to question or find fault with what 1 might do towards 
any of your race? “True, said the other, and I should not 
have found fault with you elsewhere, but here you have 
had the hardihood to behave thus towards a great prince, 
who is about to b2 one of God's vicegerents. The Raja 
was astonished to hear people squabbling so close to him, 
without his being able to see them. But just at this mo- 
ment Iblis got angry*with his pupil and said to him, since 

ou have become so clever, it is time that we should part. 
ereupon he suddenly snatched his staff out of Abdulla’s 
hand and thus left him visible to the Raja, he himself de- 
parting. The Raja took Sheikh Abdulla by the hand, and 
inquired to whom he bad been just speaking, and perceivinyr 
his dress which was foreign, asked where he had-‘come from, 
and how he had got into his sleeping spartment, since the 
attendants were still asleep. So he received the informa- 
tion he demanded, and Sheikh Abdulla related all his 
adventures in company with the devil, Bagdad rejoined 
the Raja, by the accounts of navigators passing to and fro, 
so if and Aedda, is from three to four months sailing 
tant. 

What is now the enon oF this country, said the Sheikh 
addressing the Raja? My religion, replie Raja Marong 
Mawangsa, and that of al my subjects is that which haa 
been handed down to us by the people of old; the old 
men of former days. We all worship idols. Has your 
highness then never heard of Islamism, and the koran 
which descended from God to Mahomed, whose tomb is at 

(a ] A separate translation may be given bereafter of these travels. 


If the countries could be identified it might be useful in shewing where 
idolatry still prevailed. 
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Medina, which has superseded all others, leaving them in 
the possession of the devil. The devil could not act as he 
does if the koran was generally known. I pray you then 
if this be true, said the Raja, to instruct and enlighten us 
in this new faith. 

Sheikh Abdull& in a transport of holy fervor at this 

est of the Raja, hugged, embraced, and kissed the body 

of his highness. He then instructed the Raja in the shaha- 
dat (1) orcreed das wlogtl, ales t9 vas, a9 al’) wy) Sel 
Apes tdac 

His highness then sent for all his jars of spirits, and with 
his own hands emptied them on the ground. After this he 
had all the idols of the palace brought out. They were 
heaped up in his presence and that of Sheikh Abdullé, 
There were idols of gold, and of silver, of pottery, of wood, 
of earth, and these were (all) in Auman shape and had Aw- 
man features. Al these were broken, and cut to pieces by 
Sheikh Abdulla with his sword, and with an axe, and the 
fragments and dust were scattered about. After this he 
burnt the whole in the fire. 

The Sheikh asked the R4jé to assemble all his wo- 
men of the fort and palace. When they all had arrived 
in presence of the Raja and the Sheikh, they were all initia- 
ted in the agama of Islam, 

After all these deeds, the Sheikh took refreshment, obser - 
ving that he had fasted for seven days and nights, while 
pareng with Iblis, as his mind had been abecateail with what 

e Saw. 

After dinner the Raja drank coffee and tea, (kawa and te) 
along with the Sheikh, who expatiated on the feats which 
he had seen Iblis perform. The Sheikh was mild and cour- 
teous in his demeanour, persuasive and soft in his language, 
so that he gained the hearts of the inmates of the palace. 

The Réjd soon after sent for the four mantries, who on 
reaching the hall were surprised at seeing a Sheikh seated 
near the Rajd4. The Raja told the mantris the mode of the 
Sheikh’s arrival and his object. The four chiefs expressed 
their readiness to follow the example of his highness, saying, 
we hope Sheikh Abdulla will also instruct us. The latter 
on hearing this speech embraced, hugged and kissed the four 
mantris- He then said, to prove their sincerity, he hoped 

[*] £ am conscious or sure that there is no God but God. He is one, 
there are not wo, and I also believe that Mahomet is the servant of God, and 
also the prophet of God, 
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they would send for all the people to come to the audience 

ll bringing with them all the idols which they were wont 
to worship, and the idols which had been handed down t 
the old men of former days. The request was obeyed and 
all the idols kept and possessed by the people were at that 
very time brouvht down and there destroyed and burned to 
the dust; no one was sorry at this demolition of their false 
gods, all were glad to enter the pale of Islamism. 

Sheikh Abdull& after this said to the four mantris, what 
is the name of your prince. They replied his name is Pra 
Ong Mahdwangsé. Well, said the former, let us change it 
for one in the language of Islam, and Malayoo. After some 
consultation the name of the R4j4 was changed at his re- 

vest, and by Sheikh Abdulid, to wltan Mulzitfulshah or 

azilffilshah, because, said the Sheikh, itis a celebrated 
name; and is found in the koran. It is a name that is 
greater than every other in this world. 

The Raji now built mosques wherever the population 
was considerable, and directed that to each there should be 
attached forty-four of the inhabitants alone, as a settled 
congregation, for a less number would have been too tew 
for the duties of religion. So mosques were erected and 
great drums were attached to them to be beaten tocall the 

eople to prayer on Fridays, but infidels were expelled 
hoi the mosques. 

Sheikh Abdullé continued for some to instruct the people 
in the religion of Islam, people flocking to him from all 
the coast and bays, and districts of Kedda and its vicinity. 
In fact he initiated them in all its forms and ceremonies. 

The news of this conversion of the Kedda people by Sheikh 
Abdulld reach:d Acheh; and the Sultan of that country, 
and Sheik Noor Aladin sent the following to Kedda :— 


First the Siratulmostugim pene! Nal pe 
Secondly the Malim Hetam pans pains 
or Babul Nikah 263 Ql. 


The Sultan and Sheikh Noor Aladin’s letter and two books 
arrived at Kedda and the following was the substance of it. 
“This letter is from the Sultan of Acheh and Noor Aladadin 
to our brother the Sultan of Kedda, and Sheikh Abdulla of 
Yemen, now in Kedda. We have sent two religious bouks, in 
order that the faith of Islam may be firmly established and the 
people be fully instructed in their duties, and in the rites of the 
faith.” A letter in reply was sent by the Raja, and Sheikh 
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Abdalla thanking the donors. So Sheikh Abdulla redoubled 
his labors—and erected additional «mall mosques in all the 
different villages for general convenience. He also directed 
the five prayers for each day, and he ordained that in the 
month of Ramzan a measure, of Bagdad, of rice should be 
given to the poor by each person for the purpose of purifying 
their bodies He also directed that at, the great festival 
where prayers are offered up, the name of the Sultan should 
be mentioned in them. [*] 

All such rules and observances are for the purpose of keep- 
ing the faith in the minds of the multitude and for perpetua- 
ting the same till the day of judgment. 

The sacrifice of animals, such as buffalos or goats, on the 
tenth day of the month Dalhaija, and agreeably to the mode 
practised at Mecca, is to be performed by every one. _ 

The Kaja and his wife were constantly with the Sheikh 
learning to read the koran The royal pair searched also 
for some handsome girl, daughter of a mantri and of the 
lineage of the Rajas of the country. to-be the Sheikh's wife. 
But no one could be found willing to give his daughter thus 
in marriage, because the holy man was about to return to 
Bagdad, and only waited until be had sufficiently instructed 
soine person to supply his place. 

Now at this period the Sultan hadthree sons Raja Mazim 
Shah, Raja Mohamad Shah and Raja Soliman Shau. These 
names were borrowed from the koran by Sheikh Abdalla, 
and bestowed upon the princes; whom he exhorted to be pa- 
tient and slow to anger in their intercourse with their slaves 
and the lower orders, and to regard with pity all the slaves 
of God, and the poor and needy, 


CHarTen XIY. 


To proceed. Itis mentioned in sayings [which have been 
handed down to us] that Raja Bula Bittong, husband of Putri 
Saloang he who had received instructions from Raja Pra- 
ong Maha Potisat to proceed to the N. N. West,* in quest 
of a spot to setile on and build a fort and palace, had departed 
accordingly. In his absence Putri Saloang fixed her affections 
upon the son of one of the four mantris, and the result of 

[*] Here follow various directions for fasts, prayers and other observances 
a8 practised at Mecca, which, a» comprising those now existing in westeip 
Mahomedan countries, are too well known to require repetition here, inde- 
pendently of encumbering an historical translated werk with dissertations on 
divinity. T have retained only so much sa may serre to illustrate the man- 
ners of the people of Kedda at the period, mt the way in which they were 
converted. The list of fasts may be found in the Straiu Almanacs, 
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their illicit intercourse was a son, whom she named Muggat 
Zeinal ['] but with tha knowledge of the Sultan Mazuiful 
Shah. The latter took the child and had it brought up along 
with his own three sons and instructed like them in the tenets 
of Islam. 

Raja Balu Bittong set out as before narrated, with a large 
train. He passed by many eligible spots, but would not 
settle himself upon them. At length he met with the mantri 
who had been directed by Raja Buln Bittong’s father, long 
before, to search for a new residence. They were busy in 
erecting a fort at this place; which lies far up the large 
river, bat below the [tributary] “stream-called Padang 
Trap (*] that is lower down the great river." [Kwalla 
Muda}. The Raja halted here with the intention to complete 
the erection of this fort, But an old chief amongst the num- 
bers present, addressing the Raja, said, we have foolishly and 
invain constructed this fort and formed this establishment, 
because it is at a most inconvenient distance from the mouth 
of the river. If this be the state of matters, replied the Raja, 
let the half of our number descend the river a little way. So 
is highness set off with a party down the great river, and 
reached a high spot of ground on the left bank [descending]. 
On the left of this spot there is a stream (which flows into 
the great river.) Here the Raja directed the very thick 
pee jungle to be cut down. When this had been done, 

é built a mud fort, with fencings of pullas trunks, and of 
dangser. People of the present day call it Kota pallas. 

_ While both of the ferts just mentioned were in progress 
there came a report of the death of Raja Pra Ong Maha 
Potisat, the father of Bulu Bittong, and of the misconduct 
of Putri Saloang. Raja Bulu Bittong was so incensed at 
this latter piece of intelligence, that he never again returned to 
the fort of Kwalla Muda, but resided always at Kota Pallas. 

But be had not been here very long when news arrived 
that Datta Song and his four brothers had left Patani at a 
place betwixt Pataniand Chanak. Their caste was bad and 
wicked. The second brother was named Tuan Sinni Ipoh, 
the third Tuan Sinni Ratu, and the fourth Tuan Sinni Payu. 
These four brothers were certainly of a wicked race They 
Were shunned and their acts disapproved of by every body. 
They robbed and stole, killing people and plundering their 
Property, they used opium, gambled, and fought cocks with 

('] Muggat means the male descendant of a marriage or connection be- 
tw (2) The d of the athe tf or ys a a em ee ‘“ 

: irection is tather out, as Padang Tra nearer tothe N, oF 
rather it is about perhaps N.N,E. ne seken Pereira 
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artificial spurs. They bad besides a host of worthless fel- 
lows along with them, to the number of three or four hundred. 
These unprincipled villains came by stealth and suddenly to 
the fort highest up the Muda river. Raja Bulo Bijttong 
happened to be at the time at the lower fort. Whien he 
learned the near approach of these robbers he harriedly armed 
himself on horseback so quickly that he had not time to put 
on the saddle, and he had not. more than about a hundred 
men with him, who were armed. Without waiting for re- 
inforcements or fer the mantris, warriors, officers, and other 
men he set forth towards the upper fort, only leaving orders 
for these to speedily follow. 

When he reached the fort there was much fighting going 
on, for there were many villages in its vicinity and liundreds 
of the villagers were assembled in the fort. Dattu Sungei 
had intended to storm the fort at once, but he could make no 
impression when he tried it, for he was met face to face at 
the gates, and obstinately opposed In the midst of this tu- 
mult arrived Raja Bulu Bittong, whose men instantly drew 
their swords, prepared their other weapons, and then charged 
the enemy most vigorously, plunging into its ranks, so the 
battle raged. When Tuan Sinni Ipoh saw Raja Bulu Bittong 
advancing, mounted, he rushed upon him, and threw his 
spear, but the Raja swerved his body go that it missed him, and 
be then wheeled his horse, and brought Tuan Sinni to the 

round by a stroke of his spear on the Ae/meé of Sunni. 

ut the latter drew his kris and springing up again fiercely 
attacked his foe. The Raja warded off his blow with his 
spear, and pierced Sinni through from breast to back 
with the spear, and so he fell and died. Then rose the war 
cry of Raja Bulu Bittong’s men. When Toan Sinni Ratu 
saw his brother fall, he grasped his sword and struck at the 
Raja, but missed, while the Raja’s spear pierced the sword 
hand of Sunni Ratu who thus fell and rolled on the ground 
four yards away from the Raja, his right arm being broken. 
But he started up, and with his kris in his Jeft hand he re- 
newed the fight, but after three or four passes he could not 
infict a wound. The Raja watching his opportunity, plunged 
his spear into the neck of his adversary and slew him. The 
remaining two brothers of those thus slain now attacked the 
Raja, one on each side. But the Raja warded off their blows, 
and with his spear he run Sinni Pei through, and killed 
him. Now there were only the Raja and Datta Sungi who 
fought with spears. The battle raged, and the fight was 
close and deadly, the kris being the chief weapon, men died 
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in mortal embrace, and torrents of blood flowed. Bodies lay 
in heaps and heads rolled like weights separated from the 
broken steelyard, while scattered arms in heaps wounded the 
feet like ranjous [a]. Dattu Sungi on seeing the slaughter of 
his men receded a little, and on his turning the Raja hit him 
with his spear in the side without wounding him, although 
he fell down. Starting again to his feet he got held of the 
spear the Raja had cast at him, and threw it at the latter, 
who was slightly wounded. His hi; hness fastened tiglhtl 

his spear head and aimed at Sungi, piercing his thigh throug 
and through. But even in this plight be poshed his spear 
at the Raja, and wounded him again only slightly. The 
spear becoming bent, Sungi drew his long kris and attacked 
the A a wounding him in the ear, and nearly upset him, 
and following up his advantage he inflicted a wound on the 
Raja's back. The Raja Bulu Bittong enraged at this rushed 
at Dattu Sungi with his spear and pierced him in the throat 
and also through the body, and rolled him on the ground. 
At this time Sela Putra arrived on horseback, and found the 
Raja dizzy, and covered with blood, and just about to fall 
He lifted him up and carried him into the fort. He then 
returned to the fight He found that half of Dattu gin 
men had been made prisoners and all of the rest not killed 
and wounded has escaped. The four brothers Jay dead on 
the field. Raja Bula Bittong vaneehed during the ensu- 
ing it and returned to his original state—(that is he 
died.) [18.] 


NOTES. 


[18] I have elsewhere remarked that the Kedda annalist merely 
alludes to the religion which prevailed io that country at the pe- 
riod of the missionary Abdulla’s arrival He tells aa only that the 
images, probably household ones, and ke»t by the people, were 
destroyed But m the Achinese annals it is stated that Johan 
Pulawan went there long after [in the year of the Higia 1027 of A, 
D. 1649] to “more firmly establish the faith, and to destroy the 
houses of the Liar” meaning the devil, Abdulla had arrived 
in Kedda according to the same annals in the year of Higia 879 or 
A,D 1501. 80 that idolatry was not rooted out until) A D. 
1649 of 148 years after Sheikh Abdulla’s arrival in Kedda, In 
the above year Sultan Secunder Muda who was before named 
Jolan Palawan of Achin had conquered the countries of Delhi 
[in the year of Hejira 1921] Pentao [in the year of Hej. 1073] 
then Pahang [in the year of Hej. 1026] and Kedda [1027.] 


(4] Banjaus are short bamba sharpened stakes set in the ground to 
obstruct an enemy. 
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The remaina of oumerous temples which I discovered being 
induced to the search first accidentally by having seen some loore 
bricks lying ina spot in the forest, and afterwards from reading 
the above noticed passaves, when joined to the ruins of almost 
every fort and site deseribed in this history of Kedda likewise 
found by me, are so for setisfactory, that they verify the main 
points of that history. All due allowances should be made for the 
sporte of the imagination indulged in by our author. It is not long 
since supernatural powers were believed in Europe to be sequ‘red 
by individuals, and when there were always ready reasons lo ac- 
count for what ignorance vould not unfold and supineness would 
pot try to unravel. In a word, what would many of our Euro ean 
hisiories be if umdecked in the flowers of fcuon, and did nota 
vigorous, clear and lively imagination cast around the past and 
the probable, and often even the improbable, a bright halo of 
seeming reality. The Baconic method cannot he applied to his- 
tory, eo long as we see not the whole li-ks of cause and effect, 
but it is to be feared that excevting in the gradually working out cf 
great social and political problems and changes, and in those 
Slirring cases where events often surpas: fiction, history would be 
litle better in many civilized coontries than a mere dry chronicle. 
li ia easy to state provable facts, and then to draw inferences aud 
advance reasonings on them as if they were truths, 

It is curious that neither the writer of these Kedda annals, nor 
the compiler of those termed Sigora Malayu or Malayan Avunals, 
have described the nature of the predominant or state religions of 
their times. Our present author contents himself with slewing 
only that the Kedda people ‘ were image worshippers’ while the 
Malayan Annaliat leaves us to guess at the religion of the Malays 
of Malacca. : : 

I have discovered several inscriptions in what I take to be the 
Pali or Bali character, carved on stone But they I fear afford no 
dates. But as they are apparenily in very old forms of that cha- 
racter, some light may be thrown on the period when they were 
employed in Kedda As we hove no Pundits in the Straits I 
purpose submitting these inscriptiona to the learned in Calcutta, 
One of these inscriptions, or rather a part of one, which I diseover- 
ed many years ago near the almost obliterated remains of an old 
temple, has been pronounced by the late and lamented Mr Prinsep 
to whom I sent it, as “in a style of letter nearly that of the Alla- 
habad No. 11.” 1t seems to me that another inscription, found on 
& large rock at Tokoon in Province Weilesley [a] may also prove 
of #ume value, although I doubt if it bears any date. The charac= 
ter wevidently [ think one of the antient forma of the Bali or Pali, 
and I bope to obtain a translation of it. In all my numerous 

[2] Some Malays shewed it first to Mr Thomson, Government Surveyor, 
as 4 boundary stone, and he therefore paid no attention to it. I copied the 
loscription with the greatest accuracy as ihe letters are very large, 
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excursions in the jungles here I have discovered undoubted relics 
of a Hindoo colony, with ruins of temples, This tract extends 
along the talus of the Kedda mountain Jerrei, Besides the Sivaic 
emblem I found several copper coins, My researches have been 
unavoidably slow from the almost impenetrable atate of the forests, 
and from the uecessity imposed on me by the mendacious or exag- 
gerating propensities of the natives, and the absurd and vexatious 
jealousy of their rulers beyond our frontier. As I cunnot here 
enter into a disquisition on the antient religion of this portion of 
the Continent, I will merely observe that my researches have clearly 
proved that the people worshipved Buddha and at the same time 
Siva, ond perheps some other Hindoo Deities, but that these last 
classes appear to linve oredominated in the end, their advancement 
perhaps keeping pace with the gredual success of the Hindus in 
India in their rivalry of the Buddhists, Marong Mahawangea it 
will be observed brought hia idols with him, The credulity with 
Which our author gulps down all the wonderful stories of Sheikh 
Abdulla is not greater than the avidity shewn by the Malays of the 
preseot day to credit every thing related of their prophet and holy 
men. Pious frauds it appears were equally if vogue with the 
imams as with the priests of other religions. But religion has 
generally gat very loosely on the bulk of the Malays, and unless 
the individual be a priest he often contents himself with allowing 
others to pray for him. The Mahometans were too far off from the 
seat of their power to think of establishing their creed by the aword, 
eo that persuasion alone was adopted. The process therefore of 
conversion was slow, and men, after the people had consented to 
desert their idols for the new faith, etill cherished @ superstitious 
reverence for of stood in awe of these ancien: Gods. Even at this 
day their indirect influence on the minds ol the least educated 
cloares is consideravle. Thus, although Sheikh Abdalla persuaded 
the Raja to destroy his idols, of which I have had poof in the 
mutilated images I have discovered, they were not all destroyed, 
until one hundred and forty-eight years subsequently to that eveut. 
The gold and silver idols were doubtless converted joto coin or 
ingots, . 

The use of tea and coffee, shews that these luxuries reached them 
by commerce, It is curious that although coffee grows well under 
shade on this coast, the Malays of the presest day do not take 
moch advantaze of it, 

We find of course that mosques rose rapidly on the rains of the 
idolatrous temples, and that vuffaloes were sacrificed instead of 
roms at the haji feast, the scriptural sacrifice of a ram instead of 
the ‘son of Abraham,—a practice still continued, for besides the 
religious act, the Malays prefer the flesh of the buffalo to that of 
the cow, @ predilection, which probably arises from a lingering 
Impression that this latter animal was venerated by their ancestors. 
1 may likewise mentiow that 1 found several small talismaus of leaf 
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gold amidst the foundations of temples. These ore of a triangular 

shape and the base about an inch long with old Siamese characters 

upon them, and several quotations from Pali or Sanscrit religious 

works, and ina character of the Pali closely approaching to, if it 

benot the nagari. I have not, owing to the causes alluded to, con- 

eluded my researches, but hope in time be able to finiah them. 
Casrtan XIV. 

After the departure of Raja Bulu Bittong, the mantri Seta 
Putra sent a letter to Sultan Muzolfur Shah informing him of 
the late battle, and that he could not attend the presence in 
person as there was no one left who could take charge of the 
two forts, and few left to defend them. 

The Sultan said to the four mantris, after the letter had 
been read. ‘ What advice my brothers do you give in this 
case?” Your majesty, replied the ministers, we think that 
as you are getting old, it will be best that your majesty 
should send two of your sons to rule over the two forts.” The 
Sultan agreed, and turning to Sheikh Abdulla asked him to 
confer a title or name on bis eldest son, because said he, I 
wish to establish him as Raja in a fort near to my own resi- 
dence about a day or two's march off only. The Sheikh 
consented, requesting that all the mantris’s sons should be 
collected whose parents were old. This being accomplished, 
he gave to the eldest prince the name of Sultan MSdzim Shab. 
He then selected four of the sons of the mantria present to 
compose the council of state of the newly made Raja, or Sul- 
tan. These were named by the Sheikh as follow :—First the 
Maha Raja. The second Paduka Raja. The third Paduka 
Sri Pirdana Mantri. The fourth Paduka Raja Tamanggong. 

Now, said Sheikh Abdulla, since there is a Sultan for that 
country, and your majesty is old, it would be proper that 
your majesty should abdicate in his favor, and assume the 
aenty of Marhum. Very true, said the Sultan, aged rulers 
should retire into the dignified state you haye mentioned. 
There cannot safely be two princes in authority at the same 
time. True, replied the other, for such is written in a book, 

The Sultan now made preparations for his son’s expedition 
like those usual when going to war. There were brought 
into requisition all the paraphernalia of government, the 
throne and other insignia of a Raja, and all that the armoury 
afforded, with ministers, officers and attendants. 

Meanwhile the two brothers requested leave to depart for 
their several governments. Followed by the usual retinue 
they marched to Kota Palas. Here the Mantri Seta Putra 
put Sultan Maizim Shah in possession of the fort. and then 
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pesmeped with Sultan Mahomed Shah to Kota who was esta- 
lished as its Raja or Governor. Thus Sultan Mddzim Shah 
was firm! installed in the government and throne of Kedda. 

After the departure of the two brothers the Sultan Mazul- 

ulshah had two vessels prepared. In one of these he sent 
his son before alluded to, Raja Soliman Shab, with a com- 
petept retinue of officers and men to form a settlement and to 
erect a fort and palace at Lankapwri. In the other vessel 
Sheikh Abdulla embarked, and after he had seen Raja Soli- 
man Shah fixed in his government he set sail directly over 
the deep waters for Bagdad. a voyage of three or four months, 
touching at various places and countries for wood and water 
and provisions for his ship, and then he shaped his course for 
Hindustan, and finally coasted homeward passing the Baldiva 
islands to wood and water and provision where he arrived in 
safety, and met his spiritual guide again, to whom he related 
all that had happened to him and what he had seen since their 
separation,* 

Cuoarten XV, 

It is orally related that not very long after these events, 
and the abdication of the Raja in favor of his son, it happened 
that Sultan Mazulfulshah sickened, and passed away from 
this transitory world into the world of eternity, returning to 
the mercy of God. So his son Sultan Maizim Shah con- 
tinued to reign over the country of Kedda, which flourished 
exceedingly both as regarded its internal government and 
population, and as related to foreign trade. His highness 
also married the daughter of a Raja. He had a son by this 
lady. But in time Soltan Maadzim likewise returned into 
God's mercy. He was succeeded by his son who was made 
Raja by the state officers in the usual way, and was named 
Sultan Mahomed Shah. His son Mazullulshah succeeded, 
then his son Sultan Solimanshah the prince who became 
Marhum, or died, at Acheh. His son again, Sultan Raja 
Aladin Mahomed Shah who was Marhum at Naga in Kedda. 
His son Sultan Mahia Aladin Mansur Shah, he who was Mar- 
hum at Senna in Kedda. His son again Sultan Aladin Ma- 
karram Shah, who became the Marbhum, as he was called, of 
the lower part of the river and the balei or hall. His son 
Sultan Atta Ullah Mahomed Shah. He it was who became 
the Marhom of Bukit Pinang in Kedda. His son Sultan 
Mahomed Jiwa Zein al Adin Miazim Shah, who became 
Marhum of Kiyangan. His son Sultan Abdulla Alum Kurm 

* Ceylon is not mentioned either in the coming or returning royage. The 
ship musi lave gone te Kalinga. 
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Shah, who was the new Marhum of Bukit Pinang, as he was 
afterwards called. The younger brother of this Raja suc- 
ceeded him, and at Kiyangan, (Purlis) This Raja was the 
son of Sultan Mahomed Jiwa Zein al Aladin Ma Alum Shah 
and his tithe was Sultan Zea Udin Ma Alum Shah. The next 
Raja was the son of Sultan Abdulla and his title was Sultan 
Abmed Saj Udin Alim Shah, the last Raja who possessed 
any degree of separate authority. [4] |18] 

[6] The following are or were the relatives of this Raja, not including his 
immediate ancestor in the s.ccession : 

2 Toon Bisnu, her youngest son, dead. 

3 Taanku Chik, sister of Chau Pangeran. 

4 Toanko Jomjum, younger sister of do and wife of Toankn Long Pati. 

4 Toanku Tam, mother of Tuanka Kudin, the man who #0 long disturbed 
Kedda in trying to expel ihe Siamese, dead, 

1 Mother of the Raja Moda and daughter of a Patani chief, dead. 

2 Her son the Raja Moda called Toanku Ibrahim, brother by the 
father's side of Chau Pangheran the late ex deceased Raja, Now governs 
the district of Kwalla Muda, close to the British frontier. 

4 Tuanku Soliman, brother of Tuanku Ibrahim, dead. 

4 Tuanka Su his son, dead. 

§ Toanke Daeg” male } Children of Sultan Mahomed Jiwa, dead, 

7 The Chindra | 

D Tuanke Mane | Children of that Raja by another wife, dead, 

Ex: Raj Pied of ihe a Raja. ee 

E-Waja Chau Pangeran or Tuanku Pangeran, dead, 

@ Tuanku Abdulla, eldest son, dead. 

3 Tuanka Yacoob, 2nd son, dead, 

4 Tuaoku Dail, 3rd son, now governor of a part of Kedda. 

Family of Tuanku Ibrahim. 

1 Toanku [brahim. 

2 Tuanku Mahomed, son, 

3 Tuanku Hassan. 

4 Toanku Mahomed Jiwa. 

. Family of Tuanko Soliman, 

1 Toanku Soliman, dead. 

2 S00 Tuanku Mahomed. 

3 Son hag Mat Ali. 


Tuanka Mahomed. 
Tusnka Mabomed Akeeb, 
Teanka Mom's Family. 

$ Srerke — killed in fig 

Hinku Anoom, ki L, s00. 

3 Tuanku Mahomed Ali, at . 

|  Tuanku Daud's Family. 

1 Tuanky Mahomed Saad, who was the leader of the last rebellion agaiant 
Tarte Aca died in 1847, He married Toanka Soliman’s daughter. 
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NOTES. 


[18] Sheikh Abdulla arrived in Kedda in the year of the Higra 
879 or of A. D. 1501. There were seven chiefa locluding the firat 
who had governed before his advent, besides an interiegnum of 
7 years, and one of these chiefs is oot named. Allowing to each 
thirty years, which I think ere not too many with advertance to the 
average of life of Malayan princes generaily, and to the fact that 
the period of each successive Raja after Islamism was introduced 
and when Kedda was subject to invasions and wars averaged 
twenty-eight years, Thos we shall have the year of Christ 1294 
as the date when Marong Mahawangea reached Kedda from India, 
and most probably, from the remains | have found, from Kalinga. 
The Kedda Raja who first went to Malacca to get the noubuts or 
drums of ceremony from Sultan Mahomed is pot named in the 
Malayan annals. This was about perhaps A. D, 1540. The 
religion of Islam was finally supreme in Kedda on the arrival of 
Johan Palawan A. D. 1535, 

The following are the conclusions which I think necessarily fol- 
low an analysia of the Marong Mahawangsa : 

Firstly—Kedda or Srai was densely peopled long before the 
arrival of the Indian colony, and either by the Siamese, or some 
other cognate race, but most probably by the former, but that 
this country was only inhabited by wandering tribes when Ligor 
was first conquered by Siam about A. D. 700 to 800, and had 
not then been formed into a province, but enisted under chiefs. 
In any case Kedda could hardly fail when it became originally 
peopled to come under the direct government either of Ligor first 
perhaps, and then of Siam, | 

Secondly—That the colonists or rather strangers were not con- 
querors, but were permitted on their special solicitation by the 
aborigines or Siamese of Ligor to form @ settlements and that, 
Erobably owing to their superior civilization, the chief of the eo- 
onisis was selected to govern the whole by the paramount power 
in the NM, E, 

Thirdlyj—That the account of the ambassadors from Aum is a 
fiction with reference to Kedda, but may have been im part true 
with respect to some other country, 

Fourthly—That the original Hindu sattlers were few, but that 
they afterwards received accessions from Kalinga in India, and 
were mixed up latterly with the Siamese and Malayan races. 

Fifthly—That these colonists were idolaters, and chiefly if not 
wholly, worshippers of Siwa. 

Sixthly—That the assumption of a grandson of Marong Maha- 
wangsa having given a king to Siam is a Malayan and Ialamitic 
political fiction, But that the statement ite would lead us 
strongly infer, that Kedda was a Siamese province when that young 
prince set out towards (it is stated) the North N. West, But that 
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this last direction is clearly a clerical error, for it would lead into the 
sea, and the intention of the suthor and his naming of Siam Lan- 
chang indubitably indicate that the direction was easterfy, and 
that the route terminated close to the sea on the gulf of Siam, 
This if N. N. E. instead of N.N. W. would briog the end of the 
jourcey very close to Ligor, which evlution [ am the more disposed 
to adopt, because this town lies on the present direct line or roote 
to Siam from Kedda, and has always been up to the present day 
in close connection with Kedda, 

Sixthly—That when Kedda began to be thus visited by Indians, 
and became a trading port, the Siamese eatablishe] o regular 
provincial government there, and appointed governors ander tha 
titles of Phriya or Phraya, But that the Hinda chiefs substituted 
within their own jurisdiction and amongst their ows people the 
tittle of Raja. That special deputatious of officers also of high rank, 
were sent from the capital of Sism to instal each successive go- 
vernor in his office, and that where no political obstacle interfered, 
the succession to this office, as is the case with regard to other 
Siamese provinces, was allowed to descend from father to son, 

The later history of Kedda may be thos shortly summed up. 
I have indeed had no means beyond oral traditions for filling up 
the blank from the period when Islamism was introduced up to 
about that when the British appeared in the seas to the eastward, 
The country was attacked on several oceasions and overrun by 
the Achinese and the [llanoon pirates, and perhaps by other mau- 
rauders, with whom its population from its agricultural habits 
seems to have been unable to cope, and it was often called upon 
by the Siamese to join in their wars against Ava. 

The Rajas after their conversion to Islamism doubtless began to 
dislike their rulers on account of their religion, which wes Bud- 
dhism, and watched for an opportunity to cast off their allegiance 
to Siam. But they found it dangerous to call in the aid of any 
one of the Malayan states further east, because it was just as likely 
a@ otherwise that any such ally would find it convenient to gratify 
the feelings of his piratical followers by keeping possession of the 
country after having freed it from its state of sudordination to Siam, 
When, however, Europeans began in numbers to navigate the bay 
of Bengal, and Portuguese usurpation and aggression had ceased 
in the Malayan Peninsula, the Kedda Rajas thought that it 
would be a grand stroke of policy to ally themselves with one of 
the European powers, and if possible with the prepanderating one. 
Overtures were accordingly made to the Dutch, who were, on the 
decline of the Portaguese, the most inflaential nation to the east- 
ward, but nothing worth recording was concluded. Some pre- 
pie! Bianchi gst were also entered into with the Freoch but 
these also proved unsatisfactory. 

The British soon after entered on the field, and as they were in 
quest of a settlement, the then Raja of Kedda eagerly met their 
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views by ceding Polo Pinang, to which Province Wellesley was 
afierwards added. The cession was made under the express avowal 
of the Roja that he was an independent prince [ ] The Siamese 
court protested sgainst the cession, but as the island was theo 
apparently to them of little or no value, and they were involved 
in constant wars with the Burmans, the subject waa dropped, and 
the right to occupy as acquired by actual occupancy was eubse- 
quently admitted by Siam. The treaty of cession was not on 
offensive and defensive one, so that the chief object of the Raja 
was defeated. Such a treaty could not hava been justly framed 
by the British when it became clear, as it soon did, that Kedda 
was subject to Siam. It was clearly the interest of the then Raja 
to deceive Captain Light, the original negociator, while that officer 
reems to have been quite ready to give credence to his positive 
assertions of his independence. One advantage the Rajas did gain 
and kept up to the expalsion of the late Raja, and this was that 
the knowledge of a friendly relation subsisting betwixt Kedda and 
the Gritish deterred the Siamese court from many acts of sover- 
eiguly, of no very mild character perhaps, which it would else have 
inflicted on that country. But the feeling was obliterated by time 
end old customs again resorted to. 

The late Raja who enjoyed the Siamese title of Chau Pangeran, 
but who was a person of little political foresight, and acted (as 
the Malays generally do) from the impulse of his feelings, became 
refractory, and was expelled by a Siamese force in A. D. 1820. 
He took refage within the British territories, where he continued to 
live until a few years ago, when by the intercession of the Indian 
government, at the suggestion I believe of Governor Bonham, the 
Siamese were induced to permit him to return to Kedda as its 
governor, But = gave him only a part of the country, from 
and including Keddae river and a space to the N. of it: south te 
Krean river [excluding of course Province Wellesley.] The three 
other portions were placed under Malayan chiefs. When this bad 
been effected, the Siamese governor was with his troops withdrawn, 

The Raja died in about 1846-46 and one of his sons Tuanku 
Daii, having gone to make obeisance at the court of Bankok, was 
placed in the government with an inferior title, for it is the policy 
rege to elevate public officers by degrees of rank according to 
t 2] merits, 
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FIVE DAYS IN WANING, 
FOURTH DAY. 
[Fourth day, Friday 12th February | 


In the morning some of the Bésisi amused themselves with 
making a bulu perrinda, and others went out with some of 
the Malays to hunt wild hogs. They returned carrying a 
] sow which one of the Mules had shot. 

“Ta'the course of the forenoon they became listless and final- 

ly sullen. The strain upon their minds and the restraint had 
become too irksome to be borne longer, and they asked permis- 
sion to return to their houses. | | 

I shall bere add a few more remarks respecting them. A 
careful comparison of them with the Malays around me con- 
firmed my first impression, and the following is the conclusion 
which f arrived, as written down in my note book after they 
he 

There is a general resemblance between the Bésisi and the 
Malays, and many of the latter here in form and features, do 
not differ from the former. The grand distinctive characters 
are the expression and manner, which in the Bésisi indicate 
a rustic simplicity. The Malay has a wide range of ideas, a 
complexity of prejudices, and refinements, much tact, and, ina 
word, is a man of the world. All this is wanting in the Bésisi. 
The expression of the eye, when they are in their ordinary 
state of good humour, is soft, confiding and distinguished by 
a liquid lastre from that of the Malay. The only appreciable 
physical peculiarities seemed to be that the corners of their 
lips Were more square, and the feet very pliant in front as if 
they had an additional joint, the toes not turned out like those 
of the Malay, and perhaps more spreading. The Bugis fea- 
tures often approximate more to theirs than the Malay. They 
cannot keep their attention long directed to any one thing, 
and in this, asin some other traits of disposition, resembyje 
children. The tones in speaking have a character similar to 
the Malay voice, One of the women had a soft and sweet 
voice, and when I managed to engage one of them in conver- 
sation her voice was scarcely distin-uishable in its tones and 
expression from that of a Naning woman with whom [ had been 
talking. Many of the Malays habitually, and most of them 
occasionally, indulged in long drawn vowels like the Bésisi, 
and the manner and tone of the Naning women, as we passed 
their cottages, in pronouncing the last word of the usual ques- 
tion “Tuan pergi Kamano—o—»o ?” was the same aa that of 
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the Bésisi women. Making every allowance for the intermix. 
ture that has taken place from the Sumatran emigranis marry- 
ing Binua women,—that is discarding the peculiarities of the 
Naning or Menangkabite Malays,—there remained abundant 
traits to compare them with the Malay race generally, and to 
justify the conclusion that they are para aaR the original 
or uncivilized, perhaps we might say with truth, the unadul- 
terated Malays. 

The mode of marriage was described as follows. All the 
relatives and friends of the bride and bridegroom having: 
assembled at the hut of the lady’s parents, the bridegroom 
first presents siri (betel leaf) to his future father in law and 
then to all the bride’s relatives. The bride's male relations 
then present it to those of the bridegroom;lastly the bridegroom 
offers siri to the bride, and the marriage ceremony is com- 
plete. A feast follows. There is no fixed age for marriage, 
amd the bride is sometimes married when a little child. The 
husband in such cases carries her to his house and brings her 
up. When she arrives at the age of puberty a feast is some- 
times given, but neither a feast, nor any other ceremony or 
intimation is essential. 

Their favorite food is the wild hog. The domestic pig, 
fowls &c are considered insipid. They eat the salted fish 
which {procured for them at the Chinese shops with a hearty 
relish after very slightly broiling it. 

In the fruit season they make great feasts. All the families 
of one kampong provide a plentiful supply of wild hogs and 
other food with arrak tampui, and invite the inhabitants of 
another kampong to feast with them. They eat and drink till 
they become jolly, and then they dance and sing, the men and 
women mingling in the dance The former ply the latter with 
arrack till they are in a kindly humour, when they place them 
on their knees and pass the rest of the day in drinking and 
singing. The men and women sing to each other alternately. 
Such is their own account. 

They described five races of men as inhabiting the moun- 
tains of the intericr, and all differing in some degree in lang- 
wage The Mawas are naked savages who run away when 
they meet Binoa.* The jatter in their own mountains wear 
terap bark round their loins. 

In the morning while the Bésisi were breakfasting I examin- 
ed the immediate neighbourhood of Ayer Panos, The hill 
on which the bungalow stands has a surface of a light brown 

* Asthe Jobore Bina describe similar wild men (orang utan) I cannot 


help thinking that the Peninsular jungles most bave some large speciea of 
orang Similar to the Bornean, | 
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ish-white, sandy clay. Beneath, a little lateritic gravel is 
sprinkled. A series of kamponga stretches along the margin of 
the plain behind the hot swamp. The trees were chiefly the 
mamplim, durian, anu, or zomuti, the pulasan, ramuniah, lang- 
sat, rambi, rambutan and maugis. One of the inhabitants 
seeing me busy with my hammer volunteered to show me some 
black stones with cups which had been hollowed out by the 
dewas. He led me across the flat which joins the Ayér Panas 
plain at its angle, through a kampong full of gomuli trees, 
into the jungle behind. Here he pointed out some large black 
blocks of the common hard scoriform ironrock or hydrated 
peroxide of iron. In one of these there were three circular 
cavities—one 2 feet in diameter, 15 inches deep and with a 
rim almost a perfect circle,—and the others about 8 inches tn 
diameter. In the interior of the largest cavity there were 
three projecting circular bands or ridges parallel to each 
other. Other blocks around had hollows but not so sym- 
metrical. The rock was an uniform slag-like hard shining 
clay, go that although I was satisfied that 1t must be a trans- 
formed or ironmasked rock, it was impossible to determine 
its original type. In returning } examined a large block ia.- 
mediately below the hallowed rocks, and found it to contain 
bloish quartz intermixed with the hydrated peroxide. Much 
of the same quartz is strewed on the ground furthér down. 
Beyond this there is a conical heap about 20 feet in circum- 
ference at its base, and 4 feet high, consisting entirely, at least 
on the surface, of gravel of different shapes and much of it 
énammeled. Much of it was quite slag-like or ironmasked, 
but many pebbles were a micaceous* rock, and justified 
the belief that this part of the district, like that between 
er Panas and Alor Gaja, was originally a micaceous 
clay. 

_ dt appeared to me that the cavities were probably formed 
in the same mode as the mammillary excrecences at Pulo 
Tikong Kichi and many other places near Singapore. The 
hot ferraginous gas had first swollen out the laminated rock 
oto a bubble and then burst and dissipated the lamina leav- 
ng only the edges projecting. 

_ 40 recrossing the flat | obtained a fine view of Ophir, which 
instead of an isolated mountain appeared from this point as 
along range, thus affording a key to its axial direction. At 
the base of the elevated ground behind the hot swamp, a pit 
had been newly dug to the depth of five feet. The upper part 
Was whitish and the lower bluish clay, resting on angular 


" Or taledes. I cannot at present refer to wy specimens, 
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fragments of bluish quartz, thus in every particular resembling 
the gold pits of Jalatong. | ew 
To complete my notes on the mineralogical features of the 
environs of Ayér Panas, I may here mention that beyond 
the hot swamp on the south side of the road and near the 
Ganong hill, there is a block of white quartz and another in 
In the evening I returned to Alor Gaja. 





FIFTH DAY 
Saturday, 13th February. 


_ This morning I walked to Bukit Paku. We first crossed 
Bukit Kilina, the bill above Alor Gaja It is covered with 
fine laterite gravel of a reddish brown colour, and so much 
iroumasked as not to be easily distinguishable. Some ~ 
cimens however shewed the original rock to be schistose cho- 
colate colored clay. We crossed several flats, some of them 
deep swamps, and passed several kam ongs and eminences, 
till we arrived at a hill with red soil, on the margin of which 
there is a gold pit which was formerly worked. Sufficient 
gold was not obtained to induce the Malays to open other 
pits. At last we reached Bukit Paku, and at the bottom of 
the hill found a large pit dug in the swamp from which a bluish 
clay stone is extracted. This stone is called batu ako and 
is used all over Naning for whetstones, In the reddish clay 
near the surface (here were some small stones, highly ferru- 
ginous. | 

I returned the same day to Malacca, and had more leisure 
and light to notice the mineral character of the country bet- 
ween it and Alor Gaja, than on the first day of my €Xcursion. 
Many of the eminences (which are broad al ghtly elevated 
tracts miore than hills) seem to be surrounded by the narrow 
winding swamps The hill of Rumbiah has protruding iron 
masked rocks, and at one place, which the road crosses, much 

uartzin angular fragments. The bill on the slope of which the 
Kampong ofKaya Rumput lies, has large blocks, some of 
white quartz, and other with quartz and iroumasked rock 
lntermixed. 

A fine rice plain succeeds and we cross Bukit Bangsal 
which has also ironmasked blocks and gravel. 

The low eminence ot Malim shews many laterite rovks. 
The Malays were raising sectile laterite from some deep pits 
here to serve as pedestals for house posts 
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In ascending Bukit Ching from ing pey aas the soil is at 
first reddish, with laterite pebbles. It then becomes quartzose 
and presently whitish with o foliated siliceous clay, which 
contirues to the summit, and o considerable way down the 
upposite side, It is occasionally quartzose. Towards the 
bottom of the Malacca side it again becomes reddisn with 
laterite blocks. The low hill in front is also reddish with 
laterite. There is a good view of Ophir and the intervening 
country from the summit of Ching. A large tract of fiat land 
covered with glam jungle, stretches from the foot of the Ching 
group in a direction between that of Mount Ophir and Malac- 
ca, and round the group towards the west. 


As an appendix to these notes, I shall, ina futare number, 
bring together some scattered remarks on Naning generally, 
which I have not yet taken occasion to introduce. 
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TOUR IN JAVA. 

FROM SOURABAYA, THROUGH KEDIRI, BLITAR, ANTANG, 
MALANG AND PASSURUAN, BACK TO SOURABAYTA.* 
By JowaTaaw Rice, Esa., Mamber of the Batavian Society 
of Arta and Sciences, 


From the mist of these surmises we will return to the thread 
of our journey, Soon after day-break, on Thursday the 24th 
June, we were again seated in our travelling carriage, and 
proceeding through alternate plantations of Coffee and Peay 
soon found ourselves at Garom, at adistance of 125 pauls 
from Sourabaya. From this spot we had to send back our 
carriage to Sourabaya, as the road after this is not fitted for 
wheels, though if sufficient motive existed, it might easily be 
made so. The carriage was dragged back by buffaloes and 
arrived safe at its destination after a week, though only at- 
tended by the driver of the cattle. Mounting now oa horsshack 
we advanced first through along and rich Coffce garden, and 
then emerged into a wilderness of glaga and bushes, keeping 
gently rising all the way along one of the sloping plains at 
the foot of the Klut. The land is not always equally fertile, 
as in places the volcanic rollers and debris are scarcely covered 
by a scanty vegetation, marking as it were the course of some 
eruption. Glimpses are now caught of the limestone ridges 
which skirt along the sonthern shore, and which prevent the 
Brontas from finding egress in that direction, compelling it 
thus to perform a long and cireuitous route till it discharges 
itself into the Straits of Madura at “onrabaya. The Gunong 
Kawi is seen still far a head in the haze. Some small streams 
are passed, the largest of which however is rapid and splashes 
merrily over its bed of trachyte boulders, a sight which we 
now for the first time enjoyed since leaving Sourabaya. This 
is the Kali Lésso issuing from between the Kawi and Klut, 
and up the course of which we travelled later in the day. Soon 
after crossing this stream the road turns to the left towards 
the Kawi and we soon arrived at Welingi after a ride of 94 
pauls, having thus come 14 from Blitar. We may here for 
a moment look back upon the country we have been traver- 
sing. Ithas always been in the valley and along the courge of 
the Kederi river, from which we are now also'only a few pauls 
distant, where it is however known bv the name of Kali Nga- 
jang after having dropped that of ‘Brontas by which it is 
designated in the higher region of Malang. Weélingi is 13} 
pauls distant from Boursbeve: the ascent is very gradual all 

* Continued from p, 26, 
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the way, and considering that one has now nearly crossed the 
island, is very trifling. Junghuhn states that the town of Ke- 
diri is not more than 197 feet above the level of the sea; at 
Blitar this elevation has increased to 606 feet and Wélingi 
may be 100 feet higher again. The soil is every where light 
and good, and with the aid of irrigation would be sure to 
produce abundant crops. For want of population, however, 
vast tracts of fine land, particularly in Kediri, are lying waste 
and useless, and even under the most favourable circumstances, 
some ‘generations must pass away before all the good land ig 
likely to be occupied. This, however, would be the country 
for Government to convert into a rice granary, to supply the 
want of food which has arisen since the old rice lands near 
the coast have been s0 extensively appropriated for the culti- 
vation of sugar cane. But improvement in, or even a careful 
surveillance of, the rice cultivation appears to occupy little of 
the serious consideration of the government authorities, whose 
exertions are mainly devoted to the production of Sugar, In- 
digo, or Coffee, articles more immediately suited for export to 
Europe and forming the objects of a cherished monopoly. 
Rice, like all other articles, to succeed well, ought to be 
planted at a suitable season and properly taken care of. It 
18 a cultivation to which the Javanese is attached and wil- 
lingly devates much time and troble, if not dragged away to 
other work. A little matter, however, easily disarranges him, 
and this is a reason the more thatthe government ought to be 
careful in watching that the interests of the rice crop do not 
suffer by their interfering with the disposal of the natives’ la- 
bour. Paddy to do well and yield aluxuriant crop ought to enjoy 
the benefit of the nataral force of vegetation which is experien- 
ced in the early months of the year. Irrigation, however potent, 
can never produce the same happy results when the atmos- 
phere above is scorching and withering, as when combined with 
showery and alternately suany weather ; and there ought there- 
fore to be some system adopted, varying with local circum- 
stances, to compel the people to plant their rice lands ata 
season when the greatest benefit might be reasonably expected. 
On the Jow lands in the neighbourhood of the sea coast, the 
excuse for the late planting is the fear of inundation during 
the prevalence of the North West monsoon, bat this argument 
cannot holdin the interior where an easy drainage is generally 
found, and here, by neglecting to plant sufficiently early, the 
best of the growing season is missed, and at a later period, 
when most wanted, the sources of irrigation fail. I will now 
give a view of the state in which I found the paddy crops 
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along the valley of Kediri at the end of J une, when, according 
fo my ideas, it ought to have heen all cut. Tn the delta of 
Sourabaya, as has been before ol:.erved, part had already been 
cut and the lands were preparing for next year's cane crop ; 
part was still on the ground and for the inost part looked stunt. 
ed and indifferent, most probably from want of water, which 
at this time of the year, is use at the Sugar mills. About 
Modjokerto matters were hardly so far advanced, and we ob- 
served some Bally rice being landed from boats just arrived 
from Sourabaya, showing that the fresh supply of the country 
was not yet sufficient for the consumption. About Modjo 
Redjo aa the Kediri river the rice was partly in ear but still 
green, with many patches of cultivation sufferi ng from drought. 
Arrived in the Residency of Kediri, the paddy was still green 
and not even yet in flower. Close to the town of Kediri, huw- 
ever, along the western bank, and in front of the Residency, 
an extensive flat of sawahs was ripe and the grain bein ga- 
thered in. The crop however was thin and the steaw short, 
as if there had been a deficiency of water. Through Sringat 
and Blitar the paddy was the most backward of all, being eve- 
ry where quite green, and even in a few places had only been 
just transp pated: At Wélingi it was a little more advanced 

was coming into ear in many places. When we got up 
into the mountainous district of Antang, the paddy bad been 
all cut and gathered in from the ground; here they had a 
geod crop and on our wey up We met several horse loads of 
seid passing down to 1 élingi to meet consumption. In 
Malang the greater es the crop had been harvested; . but 
some yet stood on the ground, 

The valley of Kediri is one of those land-straits, if the ex- 
pression may be used, which are found to intersect the island 
of Java in various places. In this case, the strait may be 
traced from the sea, south of Madura, along the course of 
Kediri river, between the lofty mountains of Wilia on the 
one hand, and Klut and Kawi on the other, The passage 
through to the South Sea is intercepted by the limestone 
ridges of Rowo and Ludeyo, which ran in the direction of the 
shore, but which, at some former geological period had been 
formed under the sea, as their frequent coraline structure and 
imbedded marine shells still attest. Iwas not upon these ridges 
on this excursion, but in 1839 crossed them further towards 
the east, between Malang and Trigonolio, and made the ob- 
servationa above alluded to. The imestone in places comes 
down to the Kali Ngajang; and at a village called Séblog about 
pauls from Wélingi, on the banks of that river, the stone is 
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occasionally burnt for lime, and was used for building the 
Gaprang saw-mill, as well as the fort at Kediri, if I am right- 
ly informed This strait has most probably been in a great 
measure filled up with matter ejected from the Klut, The 
debris of the mountain, forming a talus round its western base, 
had forced the Kediri river to find its a ots the western 
confines of the valley near the range of Wilis, nor has it yet 
been able to burrow down to any firm rock or stratum in situ, 
but still forces its course through the loose earth and gravel of 
the surface. 

From Wéelingi, there isa road, passable however only on 
horseback, which leads by way of Senggoro to Malang, al- 
ways keeping to the valley of the Brontas, round the western 
and southern base of the Kawi. The distance is said to be 
about 40 pauls. 

Though Wéelingi is not often troubled with the presence 
of European visitors, it nevertheless possesses the rude means 
of accommodation. In a corner of the Lurab’s yard is the Pas- 
angrahan or Rest House, a rather primitive edifice of bamba 
and thatch. It is portioned off into a few rooms, the furni- 
ture of each of which consists of a bambu bali bale, an alle 
rical representation of a bedstead, and a stake of bambu, 
split at one end so as to form a tripod, whilst the shaft rising 
upwards ia destined to bear either an earthen cup or the less 
presuming segment of a cocoanut shell, which, supplied with 
a little oil and wick, performs every duty of a candelabrum. 
We were entertained with all due ceremony, in a roomy 
shel or pondoppo adjoiningin front, the earthen floor of which, 
for the oceusiou had been covered over with a collection of 
rattan mats Inthe midst of this hall of audience was a small 
wooden table of plain workmanship, and at either end a chair, 
to which we were condacted to partake of the hospitality of 
the place, which consisted in the first instance, of thick muddy 
coffee, uncontaminated with milk, fine ripe plantains aod a 
variety of kwé-kwé of ambiguous origin, whose war 2 for 
the sake of delicate stomachs, is betier left untouched. These 
preliminaries were, after a couple of hours, during which 
sundry solemn embassies was despatched to the Lurah's 
wife to ascertain the progress of culinary events, followed 
by a smoking basket of excellent boiled rice and a few gril- 
led fowls twisted into various fantastic figures, as if the poor 
birds had still suffered, upon the hot embers, the bitter pangs 
of an untimely end. Notwithstanding this sentiment of phi 
ornithic sympathy, the two graminiverous and carnivorous 
animals seated at the table, made sad onslaught on the viands, 
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nor ceased till they had sated the cravings of their sharp ap- 
petites, which had been whetted for the occasion by a long 
morning's ride, and had to be blunted preparatory to a more 
arduous mountain excursion. The village worthies and offi. 
cials being seated on the mats around, in earnest conclave, 
while waiting for breakfast, a good opportunity was offered 
for enquiring into the history of an extraordina being who 
died on Gunong Kawi about the year 1833 or 1834. This 
person always went by the name of Eang Romo—Eang sig- 
nifying ‘of the olden time” and Romo being a honorific de- 
signation of “Father.” Asa young man he is said to have 
been born and brought op at the dessa of Wagcu, east from 
the town of Kediri, of mean parents however, having no pre- 
tensions to nobility. He in the first instance became hermit 
upon the Gunong Wilis, but appears to have heen of little note 
till he removed from that mountain to the Kawi, which took 
place ot the time of the rebellion of Raden Konggo and which 
muat consequently have been in November or December 1819, 
aa at that period this prince abaconded from theCourtofJu g0- 
kerto and endeavoured to raise a rebellion in Madion From 
this he was soon afterwards driven by the troops of the Sultan 
aided by a few Dutch auxiliaries, and on the 17th December 
met his death in an action near Kerto Sono- Eang Homo waa 
considered to be perfect in his “Ajaran,” or works of penance 
and mortification, he never eat of anything that had drawn 
the breath of life, subsisting on rice and vecetables, in the 
use of which even he was most abstemious. He used to pre- 
tend that he never slept but only occasionally dosed a little, 
and to check himself in which as much 88 possible, he had a 
peculiar kind of seat prepared in which he placed himself when 
drowsy, and which was so constructed as to rouse him, when 
from incipient sleep, he lost his equilibrium, Mr William 
Stavers relates that he once had the curios:ty to visit this old 
man on the Kawi, and curious to test his power of refraining 
from sleep watched him all night. Only on one occasion he 
fancied he canght him Lapping and immediately springing to 
his feet taxed him with the same. The old man, however, 
without losing bis composure, quietly rolled round hia head 
and answered “ Bhoten ” !—it is not so. Year after year he 
kept moving his station ieee up the Kawi, near the top of 
which he had arrived at the time of his death. By his own 
strict order and wish, the mortal remains of Eang Romo were 
not committed to the earth. but consumed on a pile of wood, 
a thing probably unheard of in Java for some hundred years, 
gince the introduction of Mahometanism; the ashes are re- 
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ported to have been left where the body was burnt. Eang 
sme was not a Mahomedan, he practised none of its rites, 
he professed none of its doctrines, but appears to have taken 
for his example the manners and habits of the Hindu or Bad- 
hist ascetics, of whom mention is made in the earlier period 
of Javanese history. He left no children, and was never 
known to have had a wife. He was, however, always attend- 
el by a female, whom be brought with him from the Wilis. 
She prepared his simple food and attended upon his 
wants. She also is said to have lived a life of single 
blessedness, and still survives at the village of Galor near 
the foot of the Kawi and is known by the name of Nini En- 
dang. Strongly impressed with the Budhist idea of transmi- 
gration of souls, and of the nature of that transmigration 
depending upon the pure or wicked life spent in the present 
state, the object of Eang Romo's mortifications is said to have 
arisen from his desire to raise himself in the scale of society 
in a future state of life, his prayer and wish having been to be 
reborna nobleman and a Tumunggung. Poor deluded crea- 
ture, it ia to be hoped that his harmless life will find him favor 
for batter things than this world can bestow! Esng Rome 
must have been about 80 years of age at his death, which took 
place about a year and a half after Mr Laup's arrival at Blitar 
in 1832. The Panghola of Wélingi, one of my numerous 
informants. a man fully 65 years old, stated that he perfectly 
well remembered seeing him soon after his arrival on the Kawi, 
at thetime of Raden Ronggo’s rebellion, and that Eang Romo 
then bad the appearance of being as old as he, the panghula, 
now is, viz about 55, and adding 23 or 24 years, till the period 
of his death, brings him very closely upon the age of 80. 
Fang Romo was succeeded in his bonors and profession of a 
hermit, by a person who had long been his disciple and who 
originally came from Banjumas. He was known by the name 
of Modjo Roto or Eang Sari, but had not yet attained that 
degree of sanctity or self cuntroul for which his master 
Was 60 conspicuous and whom he was destined to survive only 
two or three years. His remains were not burnt bat interred 
in the Mahomedan fashion at Singo Modo on the Kawi. He 
also was never known to have wife or children, and observed in 
every way possible the practises of Eang Romo. About half 
a degen families always lived near Eang Romo and moved 
with him about the Kawi, none of these ever practised the 
Mahomedan rites, but now submit to be married by the 
priests of that religion, though they still cling to Nini En- 
dang at Galor. 
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Before 12 o'clock we were again on horseback, having a 
long uphill journey to perform to Antang. Passing up through 
the mountain gap between the Kawi and Klut, close behind 
the village of Wélingi, we crossed to the northern bank of the 
Kali Lésso, formerly mentioned, and then followed up its 
course towards the mountains. We soon got into forest and 
jungle, with here and there a few Coffee trees, keeping con- 
stantly rising. At a distance of about 6 pauls we came to a 
small hamlet called Wonosari, and here crossin again the 
Lésso, after half a paul’s ride up to the o posite side, reached 
the village of Semén, situated in a patch of Sawahs and al- 
ready amongst the hills, which now rise higher and more 
precipitous as you proceed. At Semén we changed horses 
and immeiliately continued our route, having in the next hour 
and a quarter to perform the most areee part of our jour- 
ney; we were however, well mounted on strong active ponies, 
which scrambled famously up and down the steep declivities. 
Luckily, the weather had latterly been fine, and the ground 
was just moist enough to afford a firm footing ; in wet slip- 
pery weather, some parts would be almost impassable, as the 
way, at the best, is only a rough path through the forest A 
great many of the Areu Palm trees grow here spontaneously, 
and in snug secluded valleys we saw and passed several small 
establishments, built for collecting and boiling down the toddy 
to jeggery sugar. Large bambua are also in abundance and 
are very useful in carrying on operations, serving as lad- 
ders to mount the trees, buckets to catch and transport 
the toddy, as materials for the construction of the huts, 
which are even roofed with bambus, split up like tiles, in- 
stead of thatch, and called by the Javanese klakke, Af. 
ter journeying about 10 paula from Wélingi, we arrived at 
the small secluded mountain village of Kirisie, near to which 
is a tall conspicuous and precipitous cliff standing up at the 
end of one of the numerous spurs of the Klut. Immediately 
pi the village, is the boundary with Malang, where we 
fell in with a regularly constructed bridle road, 10 or 12 feet 
wide, which constanily improved the nearer we approached 
Antang, now distant exactly 1) pauls, as indicated by posts 
set op at regolar intervals, Our way was still upwards for 
three pauls bat not so steep as before Here we found the 
dwarf Palm, Areca humilis, very abundant, in places constitu- 
ting almost the only vegetation of the forest. The Javanese eall 
it Piji and it is the same as the Bingbing of the Sundanese, 
Baw bus still continue large and plentiful, The summit of the 
6p being reached, we again began to descend and at 7 pauls 
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from Antang reached the village of of Pagar Sari, where we 
were supplied with freeh horses to continue our further down- 
ward course; the road now becomes ‘arger and is better kept 
up, and by the time we reached the 4th paul, near the exten- 
sive village of Ngantruh, we were again in a rich cultivated 
country A beautiful day was drawing to a close, and pro- 
ceeding leisurely through this charming country, a while after 
crossing the Kali Konto, we arrived, just at dusk, at the 
commodious Pasangrahan of Antang, well pleased with our 
day's exertions and not a little thankful that we had reached 
a spot where we could rest comfortably for the night and 
refresh ourselves. We had performed thus the journey from 
Welingi, a distance of nearly 22 pauls, in about G4 hours; 
with less favorable weather it would require great part of a 


day. 

The elevation at Antang being considerable, say a couple of 
thousand feet, the climate is proportionably temperate and a 
great difference is experienced from the fierce heat of the plains: 
Of this we had notice during the night, the cold compelling us 
to look round for boat bleuta or other travelling appurtenances, 
under which to nestle the body unaccustomed to this chill alr. 
On rising, at break of day, the thermometer indicated 63: of 
Fahrenheit in the open air, a dense white fog hung sluggishly 
in the valley, excluding the view of the surrounding hills; this 
induced us to saunter away a couple of hours previous to 
starting, that we micht enjoy a good view of the place before 
we were forced to pass on from so charming a country. In 
the mean time the examination of antiquities collected about 
the Pasangrahan afforded employment. The most conspicu- 
ous object isan inscribed stone standing under a Weringin 
tree. Itis inserted in a foot piece or pedestal of a foot in 
height; it rises 6 feet 2inches above this, at top is 2 leet 
10 inches broad, narrows a little as it descends and is one 
foot thick, altogether resembling the head stone of a grave. 
It is covered all over, front, rear and both sides, with a very 
neatly executed inscription, which is still perfect and distinct, 
bat not intelligible to present Javanese. It is said to have 
been originally discovered in this spot. The characters are af 
that peculiar suuare figure with circular diacritical marks of 
which Raffles gives.a specimen, also from Malang, in his lat 
vol of Java, on the plate opposite page 368: he there gives the 
corresponding Javanese characters, but as yet no one seems 
to have prosecuted the task of forming an alphabet and de- 
ciphering these remains of long pastages. ‘Two stones repre- 
senting the usual gorgon’s heads are here also and appear 
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to have served originally for lintels of doors, though it is not. 
known that any remains of temples or buildings exist in Antang. 

Several small images are arranged round the pee plot in 
front of the Pasangrahan, but none are above 2 or 23 feet 
in height, and all are said to have been found in the neighbour- 
ing forests. Three treasures, however, are preserved amongst 
such as I had never befora happened to meet, viz three 
supposed figures of Brahma, with each four faces. A few 
analcgous figures are sketched in Raffles’ Java, found about 
the Residency of Kedu, but they are rarely met with. The 
three Bralimas at Antang are nearly of the same size and about 
feet in height, each squatting on a pedestal of lotus leaves. 
The most perfect and well executed of the three is placed at one 
corner of the pondopo of the Pasangralhan, and a description 
of which will answer for that cf the other two. Only one 
body is represented, surmounted by a single head, which 
however presents four faces—one looking as usual forward, 
another backwards, and one over each shoulder, The head 
is crowned with a tiara, representing an ornamented, truncat- 
ed eove, such as is usual with other Hindu images, The fi- 
Fure, as above mentioned, is squatting on a pedestal of lotus, 
with legs folded up in front, but covered with a drapery 
which descends from the body, on the folded legs reposes a 
pair of folded hands, with the palms upwards, and then des- 
cends the bracelet tassel from the neck. Armlets are seen on the 
wrists and on the upper arm; there are also earrings between 
the faces. Tlie back is smooth and even, with the exception 
of two accidental indentures. Against the left shoulder, a 
Land holds a chamara or fly whisk, whilst a corresponding 
hand, ot the opens shoulder, is inserted in a ring of beads, 
The arms to the body are thus four, two on each side. The 
noses have all been knocked from the faces which are other- 
Wise perfect and represert the mild Hindu features. The two 
other Brahmas have an upturned hand reposing on either 
Knee and not folded together. 

Another Fare image 15 sitting astride the neck and should- 
ers of an animal with large ears like those of an elephant, 
but the face is not that of this animal, though the snout has 
been knocked off; the hoofs are cloyen. The gure has on the 
usual quantity of armlets and necklaces, and is crowned by a 
fara. One pair of bands join in front and hold some indistin- 
Buishable object to the breast; the second pair of hands bold 
—on the left a ow, and on the right a jaggedarrow. 

here are two little Ganesas with ate ant heads, also an 


Upright figure as if in the act of walking with garments 
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atreaming around it; the left land holds atrisula with a long 
handle. In addition there are three figures of Durga of 
which Raffles gives several representations. All tiiree are 
standing on the recumbent buffalo, the tailof which is held 
in the lower right hand, whilst the correspending left grasps 
the hair of an imp which stands on the head of the buffalo, and 
in one instance is seen to hold up a hand in a deprecating 
manoer. The numerous other arms of Durga hold various 
Insignia. 

As the sun got up the mist cleared off and allowed us to 
get a view of the country. The district of Antang is an up- 
land vale, surrounded by mountains, which are clothed with 
dense forest, the lower borders are planted with coffee, whilst 
the undulating vale itself is occupied by numerous woody 
village steads surrounded by Sawahs, from which the crop 
of paddy had lately been taken. The Pasangrahan is situa- 
ted in a recess at the North Eastern corner of the vale and 
commands a fine view. It is close to the range which comes 
down from the Arjuno, and here terminates in what the 
pom of Antang call Gunung Indoro Wati bearing East 40° 

orth. West from the Pasar grahan the vale is bounded by 
a steep ridge called Gunung Loksono, over the top of which 
is the shortest route to Kediri, but the usual and made road 
ig down a steep valley or gorge between it and the Indoro 
Wati, being a distance uf 37 pauls, with an intermediate sta- 
tion called Parie, already 20 pauls from Antang; so tha: our 
route via Blitar was nearly double of the direct one. At the 
South Western foot of the Loksono and between it and the 
spurs of the Klut, the Kali Konto escapes from the vale, 
taking with it the whole of its drainage. This river is said 
to divide itself into several courses in the lowlands of Modjo 
Rijo and sre no one corresponding large stream is 
there crossed. Bearing from the Pasangrahan South 30°. 
West rise the numerous and shattered tops of the Gunung 
Klut. Proceeding Southward, round the circumference of 
the yale, is the ridge which connects this mountain with the 
Kawi, which we had crossed the day before at Pagar Sari, 
and over which, from some positions, is seen towering the 
steep tower rock of Gunung Kerisie. The Kawi is higher 
than the Klut, and has a more regularly formed cone; it 
bears from the | agangrahan South 20° Kast, and with its 
subordinate parts shuts in the East of the vale of Antang. 
Here we come round upon the deep gulley of the Kali Kun- 
to, which rising to the Eastward of the Indoro Wati hills, 
here passes between them and the Kawi, and along the course 
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of which is the main road communicating with Malang. 

Coffee is extensively cultivated in Antang for the Govern- 
ment. We were told that it produced this year 11,000 Piculs 
with a population of 10, souls, though the published 
statements in the Tijschrift only give us 7,627 souls. The 
little pulping machines are seen in all directions, set amongst 
the Sawahs, the water of which is used for driving their di- 
minutive wheels, | | 

On enquiring after the origin of the word Antang, the Wi- 
dono informed us that it arose from the former Tummung- 
gungs or chiefs often resisting or neglecting the order of the 
court of Mataram, being amongst these mountain fastnesses 
out of the reach of the ordinary means of controul. He 
however, very naievely observed that now a days they were 
all good and dutiful subjects quietly obeying the orders of 
government. This Widono is ack of a gentleman and 
seeing to take a great degree of pride in having his district in 
nice order. The roads, in spite of the hilly nature of the 
ground, are in excellent order, and he points to them with 
at great deal of self satisfaction, boasting that he even goes 
in his buggy to Malang, with only a Jiftle assistances of covlies 
at the steeps. He supplied us with capital horses to continue 
our route. and accompained us a part of the way in the cool 
of the morning. Antang is 27 pauls from Malang. After 
saving the vale our course lay up the gully of the Kali Kon. 


terfall attracts attention ; agood stream making a clea Be 
the steep wall which bounds the side next the Rect, ered 
ese about seven pauls the road leaves the valley of the 
a ee and leads up a very long and steep hill on the 
uthern bank. At the top, you are somewhat surprised 
by coming out amongst Sawahs. but these are watered from 
Of Bante Aanks of the Kawi beyond. Here is the village 
el Bakir with a small pasangrahan |9 pauls from Malang. 
¢ view from this, over the Indoro Wati range is rery fine 
the highest part of which is here known as Gunung Biru, 
and just pecping from behind it is the Gunun Anjasmoro, 
where the Kali Konto has its origin. The triple eaked top 
of Arjuno has now agoin come within the range of our =i 
and is seen thrusting its lofty head through the clouds in 
the North East. The due North line crosses the range of 
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Indoro Wati a little to the westward of Gunong Biru. Soon 
after leaving Bakir the road has to cross a very deep dell, 
the descent into which though zigzagged on the face of the 
hill, is so steep that it is with difficulty you can maintain 
your seat in the saddle, which as cruppers are not in fashion, 
has a constant tendency to slip forward on the neck of the 
unfortunate horse; this however, has its revenge by a mere 
malicious bob of the head, when the rider inevitably rolls in 
the dust before it. Emerging from this dell ate gradually 
find yourself getting into a different sort of country, an 
undulating upland plateau, without trees or brushwood, but 
covered with the long allang allang grass. The morning air 
was still bracing and pleasant though the sun had already 
risen high in the heavens, and as we were unprotected by 
any shelter, the view upon the surrounding mountain was 
clear and open. These grass lands abound in deer anil it is 
here that the native chiefs practise their great sport of hunt- 
ing them down on horse back. ‘The horses are trained to the 
chase and are said to diplay a great deal of emulation and 
zeal; the rider is nearly naked and seated on the bare back 
without any saddle, armed with a spear or Klewang the ob- 
ject is to gallop up with the running deer and so despatch 
them, These grass lands are known by the name of Gunung 
Agaron and are about the 15 and 16 pauls from Malang. The 
eastern brow of this plateau forms the boundary between the 
Widonoship of Autang and Batu, and where this road leaves 
it, is called Rajah Wéssi. Another steep descent is now 
experienced into the lower country, winding round the pre- 
cipitous sides of a mountain ravine for about } of a poul, 
at the foot you find the post No. 14, and turning off the road 
to the right, at the distance of a few hundred yards, you reach 
the hot well of Sanggarctti. This is close under the bank of 
steep hills which further back rise up into the lofty Kawi. 
Iron oxide appears to be entangled amongst these hot waters, 
as well as See such as are cold, and oose from the surround- 
ing hills, presenting a red and scummy appearance. A bambu 
thatch shed, divided into compartments, covers a square 
bath dug out of the ground, and at the same time affords 
separate rooms for dressing, but there is no accommodation 
for a patient taking up this abode Outside of the shed is 
the main and original well, over the spring of which a small 
Hindu temple has been erected, now of course in ruins, It 
has been originally 8 or 10 feet high, without any interior 
cell, but bearing images in niches, traces whereof still remain, 
and the most perfect of which are placed on the edges of the 
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present bath in the shed. The whole is composed of squared 
and hewn trachyte rock. At the back, or west side of this 
temple, is a square well or cistern of about 2 feet each way ; 
-kut which however does not now contain either the main 
spring or hottest water; this ic found in a hole broken open 
at the north side and is led away by a duct under ground to 
the bath in the shed. Inserting a Fahrenheit’s thermometer 
into the spqt where the water was bubbling up the strongest, 
it indicated 112° and the same temperature was observed 
where the water enters the bath. The taste of the water is 
by no means nauseous but rather insipid, somewhat resem- 
bling chicken broth. The little temple has originally stood 
on a terrace, from which the water was poured through stone 
spouts into a basin on the South- This is now entirely di- 
lapidated, but a little water still runs through the spouts, 
forming the only place where the natives can bathe. The 
ends of the stone spouts project into the basin, and appear 
to have been originally formed to present heads and mouths 
pouring out the fluid. The spirit of Hinduism must have 
been strongly rooted among a people who employed it to 
consecrate and recommend a sanitary spring issuing naturally 
from the earth, and shows that the well has attracted atten- 
tion from a very early date. Its propertizs now a days do 
not appear to be much appreciated or perhaps properly ur- 
cerstood. Invalids, with a variety of complaints, frequently 
visit it, with apparently small benefit. The change to inva- 
lids coming from the sea coast, from a hot to a cool and heal- 
thy climate, perhaps does more good than a Llind or injudi- 
cious use of the water can afford. There is no accommodation 
for dwelling at the well; this must be sought at Batu, two 
auls nearer Malang, the scat of a government coffee estab- 
ishment, At this place we soon after arrived and tarried a 
while to breakfast and see the sights. The chief of theze is 
the coffee curing establishment of M. Van Vloten, in the 
method practised in the West Indies. The works are exten- 
sive and situated on a rising ground with a copious supply 
of running water, which, in an undertaking of this kind, is 
indispensible both as a moving power, and a means of soak- 
ing the beans after the pulp has been taken off. The machi- 
nery has stood here some 10 or 12 years, and is very defective 
and rude, but still, with patching, is made te sie thabagh its 
work. ‘The drying platforms, or barbicues as they are called 
in the West Indies, ar2 extensive and commodious, bein 
oblong terraces of plaster work, over which a thatched roof, 
travelling on wheels can be run or withdrawn according to 
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the state of the weather or at night time, without incurring 
the labour and expense of gathering up the beans. Three 
noble stores, of immense length in a great measure encom- 
pass the other works; they are composed of two floors ao 
as not to pile up the coffee in too great a mass, and afford 
the means of conveniently ventilating and finally curing the 
coffee previous to the parchment husk being ground off. 
The contractor has nothing to do with the planting of the 
coffee ; this is done by the native population under the su- 
perintendence of government officials, as is the case every 
where elee. The fresh plucked berries are brought to the 
mill, and for every six measures so received, one of clean 
marketable coffee must, at least, be returned to government. 
This is a roomy calculation, but any overplus of coffee must 
also be sent to the government store. For this operation of 
curing and drying the contractor is paid, I believe about (24 
e.pper per ot pia clean coffee. He works out about 12° 14 
thousand piculs. The coffee cultivation on the adjacent hills 
and plains makes Batu a rather important place. , Here are 
stationed a Widono or native district chief, a European 
Controleur, and a store keeper, in addition to the coffee con- 
tractor. There is a commodious Pasangrahan, in the garden 
of which we again found a collection of Hindu antiquities. 
These appear to relate to the worship of Siwa, two repre- 
senting Maha Dewa himself. One is about 4 feet in height, 
of which the forehead and upper part of the face have been 
knocked off, leaving, however, the chin, beard and musta- 
chios. A single string of simple round beads bangs from his 
peck; in the left hand is a goglet of water and in the right 
a small rosary. The other has lost his head, but holds a 
trisula in one hand. There are also two Braminy 5ulls, a 
Ganesa, two Doorgas, both without heads, but with eight 
arms and full breasts, besides a small Hindu figure squatting 
down, with an expanded flower in either hand. Two small 
gorgons heads complete the list of antiquities here, but else- 
where we observed that a Lingga which is also connected with 
Siwa’s worship, had been put to the profane use of squirting 
water into a small tank, isto the wall of which it was built, 
with an hydraulic pipe adapted. 


( To de Continued. ) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AGRICULTURE OF SINGAPORE. 

Singapore situated within little more than a degree of the Equi- 
tor and without any tract of elevated land has a remarkable equa- 
lity of climate and seasons, We feel but in a moderate degree the 
Influence of the N. E. and 8, W. Monsoons, and we have a mild 

iny season of short duration in the commencement of the former, 
asting from October to December. These changes however have 
little influence upon the vegetable creation, the plants are 
eroughout gar * dona Bucscusacrad a ual succession of I 
ural operations and they can be commenced and conducted in all. 
The chmate at the same time is totally free from storms, hurri- 
canes, or even Violent gusts of wind, calculated to impede or 
oe the labors of the hushandmar BB seria are those labors 
nor the personal safety of the cultivator likely to be 
the depredations of wild and ferocious animals; for the Ti 
Elephant, so pernicious to agriculture on Sumatra and the M 
Continent, do not exist in Singapore or any other of the small 
islands, and the wild boar, another formidable depredator, is few in 
number, Hitherto at least these regions have to the best of our 
puemsie en bees dren foam Se eile spent Sopesdeies of those 
hosts of insects, such as the Locust, the Palmerworm, Hessianfly, 
&c. which devasted the plains of central Asia and America, taxing 
mk ee : fn ee ee 

Phe coil of Smgapore reposes upon a stone of old formation 
in which is found extensive beds of clay inun ofc. The surince of 
the island consists for the most part of low hills from 100 to 15) 
feet in height. In a few situations on the coast there are long 
narrow plains; the soil of the latter is invariably sandy and sterile, 
fit only for the growth of weeds and tall trees. On the hills the 
soil is composed of the delweiwm of the sand stone and clay iron 
ore, and its varieties depend upon the proportions in which these 
ingredients enter into its composition. On the summits of the 
narrow valleys below, deep and abundant. There are no rich 
alluvial tracts in the island, for a sufficient reason that there are no 
considerable rivers calculated to give origin to them. 

These brief notices of the soil and climate lead us to a considera- 
tion of those articles of rere Ay iar cbcieg sae Hramedto to 
the growth of the island. In first place it must be obvious 
that the absence of extensive alluvial plains and of a command of 
water to irrigate them renders the wland totally unfit for the 
growth of rice, a commodity which can never be cheaply brought 
to market exce where those advantages exist. We may venture 
to assert that soil of Singapore is equally ited for the 
production of Coffee. To. , this article ‘cheaply and at the 
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same time of a good quality, a rich black mould and a éract of 
country elevated if near the Equator to at least one thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, appear to be indispensable. The Coffee 
of Arabia is not produced in the sandy deserts of that country but 
in rich valleys and among the mountains. sc i fn 
fertile countries of the Archi » Java, pia, and the 
mountain districts of favored parts Guusteas which have hitherto 
afforded this commodity. 
Cotton, Sugar-cane, Indigo, the Cacoa, Mulberry and Tobacco, 
ne one of which req of the hill of Staconee soil, are eminently ill-suited 
poor red soil of the hills The same sentence 
may be be  aaesger ee on the growth fic fines ations, the Clove 
tmeg, which, whatever Opies: Seaeeiee species may 
have i to the contrary, it is now pretty generally acknow- 
ledged cannot be raised in chenbeut a nd perfection suited to the 
demands of a free market except in the sp ice islands themselves, 





oayp baad cms ow rfectly adapted to the 
production of all the tropical fruits—the ¢ ut, the Orange of 
many speci and varieties, the Mangoe which is found wild in the 


forest, the Mangustin, Durian, Duku and Pine-a It is rather 
climate than soil that is required by such produc 


and it appears singula and a fact yet unexplained in vegetable 
growth not only of the profuse and luxuriant plants which afford 
ee _rich fruits i question, but also for that of most stupendous 


trees of the forest, the richest are indispensable to the successful 
culture of the lowly plants which afford the principal necessaries 


of life, 








Papas sae the soil of Sine Ty 
rot wih a Ot all Shoe: os cot loa plants and 

oe mun ope igh ia 

varieties of cucumber, the ete pang yam, 

et osha yee oP ati, pan pea of Europe 
may probably be raised: with care, but it will bein vein thet 

attempt the eaiiars of cabbage, cauliflower, artichoke or potatoe. 

These are not raised in Java, or Cubu or St, or Jamaica 

okey ee ey eve sea, and in 

our situation so much nearer the Equator w probably require 

4,000. We are of opinion that the only staple articles which the 

sof Singspore x eapable of raising with advantage ae Gambier 


Soe eee eat ee Pepe: CRAWFURD. 
The above peared in the Singapore Chronicle | 
five years ago. In the main we fear that is condemnation of 


soil of Singapore is too well founded, The of the writer 
has been proved b the fact that several of the productions for 
which he declares biigapars unsuited have been tried and failed. 
Or ide hte cy Ge ee een ae eat een a 
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satisfactory that there no probability of the experiments 

being rept It would he Geabeioeien if those planters who have 
Coffee, Cotton, and Cacao would place on record the results 

of their attempts to introduce car RO 9 dawns plants. Of 
Sugar cane we say nothing because one only two plantations 
that have ever been formed still exists, and we see a new chimney 


may Sage ah Lebar. 
is much more varied than it was supposed to be in 
former years, and so far from entirely of decomposed 
sandstone and clay iron ore, con contains a plutonic tract of about 60 
ware miles, and another m which shales predominate (ante Vol. 
P- 100, 1 140 &e.). The following is extracted from o paper on 
the Geology of the Straits of Singapore presented by us to the 
Gealo Soci 
Al ugh es ods of the district have not the fertility of the 
voleanic and calcareous soils which occur in many parts of the 
Indian Archipelago, they are covered with an i vegetation 
of t vigour and supporting Tt of animals of 
dierent spocies The hills of plutonic rock support dense and 
continuous forests composed of more than 200 species of trees", 
many of which are of great size. So long as the iron is not 
in such excess as to recompose the clay mto stone or render 
it hard, those soils which contain most iron are most fertile. The 
erie ean i felepathic are the worst. But even felspathic soils, 
pac ciate of caesarean ate pina OF Sis oes eC 
ly CB acing an egetation. it 13 
rate caple of sb tae thera. ae kek of tall ho 
anime la ee yr garridheasey wp a tected ae RS A dese 
parities ramen erp ded, as some have 
done, that this exuberant vegetation a general fertility in 
the soil i a as atllepeeak trary, when the native plants are 
and the land is em for agriculture, that there are 
very few soils in which cultiva cel plamenst tigen: iokereten 
but whose climatic range embraces it, will flourish spontaneously. 
While the cocoanut, betelnut, sago, gomuti and the numerous 
Ma yan fruits succeed well with little care, the nutmeg and clove 
are stunted and almost unproductive, unless constantly cultivated 





fertile soil, or create one artificially, and the p asceacwee a | to 

that of treea in the Molucea plantations. Wit es 

cota ge A me pepper and all the fruit trees ourish on t 

ees c hills, provided they are not too deficient in iron and quartz. 
hills eosin y oes lesa ease A Pa 

the best plutonic soils : those namely in which there is a suf : 

tion of hard granules to r then fiiable, and sufficient 

iron to render them highly absorptive of water without becoming 

* My lst contains at present 217 trees but in not complete. 
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lastic. Of all the sedimentary soils the sandstone and very arena- 
: eeous shales furnish the worst. Of the allavial sails, ts the sand, 
dostizaacts when it contains a mixture of vegetable matter oF 
triturated shells, is the 3 betes soil of the cocoanut, and the vw 
mud of the the country hes been better and | ame 
drained and cultivated, the latter soil will become a rich 
Gr eeeeeesie a Westy shave tes wok: tnid:ione to. suake-c Seta 
soil. Rice is grown on some patches of it. The bluish sea mud 
contains good ingredients, but clay is in excess, and the animal matter 
in it appears to assist in rendering it hard and untractable when it 
is not saturated with water. Jiven for such a eoil nature has pro- 
vided plants useful to man, for the betelnut and some of the 
fruit trees grow well in it with little cultivation. Although 
there are cultivated plants adapted to every kind of soil in the 
dae it has indigenous tribes who can live Suge pt Aeban 
fish and wild animals, it is incapable of feeding a 
porcine cro races, and the latter must always be 
See lee coeateics fs the. greet nievmery of Hise 
rocks which are used for economical p are not numerous, 
The only edible one is the fine clay , which is made 
into thin cakes, smoked and kept for use. Tl iron gravel and 
rocks have, during late years, been extensively used for metallin 
the roads in and near town. They soon acquire a compact, and 
smooth surface. The plutonic rocks and the indurated sandstones 
and conglomerates are used for the foundations of houses. La- 
teritic stones are sometiines used by the Malays as pedestals for 
the posta on which their small houses rest. Granite is used for 
steps, mile stones, tomb stones, &c. See ee 
the hag and tiles are made memnk t6e hoes taokee 
of any in for ) TAAL of , but no 








ba oa 5, Siw Rt ferns ma y him for Government. 





Specimen. white biscuit ; ican! sued singly. worked crn ine tara 
See tar anteee Faaety cota eekly ty, hard- 
ness, strength, lightness, and colour are coneerned.” 
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Crap, I. 
Climate. 


TRE tropical regions, in general, have no other distinction of 
seasons, than rainy and fair weather. But there arises some 
variety from the situation of places, and from the soil: The 
ocean, which Solomon calls the fountain of rain, regulates in great 
measure their seasons; more perhaps even than the sun, which ig 
ey reckoned the cause of this vicissitude. 

Bulu is variable in its climate, two years differing very much, 
though dry season is generally sueceeded by a wet wa; and this 
again followed by its opposite: If, from the experience of two 
seasons, I may he allowed to judge, it seems the dry is the least 
warm: perhaps from the influence the saltpetre, which is abundant 
on the islind, has in evoling the atmosphere in the dry seazon, 
when the exhalations are the strongest, and it is possible the saline 

ticles, being diluted by the rains, have a less sensible clfoct ; 

owever, this conjecture is only proposed for future observation. 

As the different parts of this empire are very different in poiut of 
situation, they of consequence vary in climate and seasons: When I 
mention Sulu, I mean the island only; and here I may repeat, 
that the seasons being variable, some can scarce obtain an a quate 
encomium, whilst others are not superior to. what is common in the 
sume latitude: however, their rains are not, as the monsoon 
In «wifa, incessant for days, but are hard showers, generally attend- 
ed with violent blasts of wind of short continuance. The air is, in 

eral, at other times clear, the tops of the hills being aly 
: from vapours,+ and the nichts commonly cool. The rains 
chiefly from June to the end of October, though in the two first 
months the showers are less f quent, and in the most common, 
the latter part of August, and beginning of September seem to be 
most liable to squalls, The north winds bring fair weather and 
sunshine. At the termination of them are frequent calms, which is 
the season for fishing pearls, 

The seasons, alone the West Coasts of Kini-Ballu, and 
Palawan, wre consonant to Sulu; rains attending the westerly 
winds, and fair weather the N.E. But the East Cocsts of Borneo, 
from Paitan to Tirun are directly the reverse, the N. E.bring 
ing rainy, and the 8. W. fair weather, These ci , 
s0 cantradictory to the solar system of seasons, are entirely con- 

sees caey is extracted from Dalrymple's Oriental Repertory, a " 
has long bern ont o , ber | 
cl mst be rarely ce wi Ts wt a rat oat ere in 

us rimple"s 


_ has fo reprint the whole of Dalrymple's account which contuina 
much that is curious as we as Mich that hes a practical valme.—ED, 


t 1 have distinctly seen, by moonlight the mountains of Sulu when above 10 
leagues distant, wd ‘ 
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sonant to the true origin of the tropical ; which are cansed by 
the windowing. contanly over‘ large surice of dui, and 
eg ae ee ich dissipate in heavy 


neal places within the tropics, the land seems to have an 
poate ah a yee gn uniformity which 
te tnd in he etal lb : fer eag Sehapreage ire 

land in and from the sea in the day; rhit 

tas tone, epld ae elastic oir, and that from 

she aan) aed aces ou , sea 1s little different any where, 

eee onomiceens EF plier ince ie Ages tendg 

ra, for example, is a very cold country, dis- 

coaniie tu in ~~ to the constitution of the Sulus; 

this frigidity is to ‘gold mines, which are in this coun- 

try equally abundant and pure : The natives, indeed, to the same 

cause refer all remarkable coldness in rivers or fountains, with how 
much justice I leave to be determined by the naturalist. 

Thunder and lightning are common here, as in other countries, 
but not remarkably frequent or excessive; indeed I have not heard 
of any accident from them. 
oe places of eee Indies, io i fequently a certain 

at Begins monsoons, it frequently PPEne, 
violent. Although the ‘he Interred it qS0nS are 
exept from tom, , they sometimes, though very rarely, 
per other times than — change of the monsoon. 
China tons, anit. thet places ad see tee ieaione Cees, 
are liable to hurricanes, or ingle Lor igerting em the struggle 
between these trade-winds and the monsoon, chiefly at the 

At Sulu, there are no storms at the shifting of the winds, and 

very seldom at any other time. The end of the monsoon is atten- 
with a fresh westerly wind, re days, which they foretell 
by the situation of a constellation, call by them, from a supposed 
resemblance, the coco tree: This pte di occasions a storm 
amongst the northern Philipinas, whioh the Spaniard term Bag- 
io, and some years aco it was felt at Sulu, though not violently, 
as at Gavilan, where it was very severe: this, and one more, are 
is only storms the oldest perzons recollect at Sulu, the thier 
ne ae ee nda mination of the N. E.. winds, and Was €XCts- 
sively violent: many days it rained without intermission, and not one 
coco-nut-tree was left standing on the whole island. The hills were 
ewept clear of their woods: one island overwhelmed entirely, and 
much devastation made in many places. It seems to have been 
attended with an earthquake, as 7'emontangis is reported to have 
trembled, 

Although Sulu itself be exempt from storms, in common, it Is 
not to be supposed all parts of tle empire are: Those places, open 
to the sea, Lave little difference, in this resp from others in 
parallel situations: Sulu and the adjacent Sande, situated be- 
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tween Borneo and the Archipelago of the Philipinas, derive from 
this situation, the benefit of an exemption from tempests, and have 
from thence also another cir : satis conveniences, 
though with concominant dnadvan This is, that the winds 
are not so fixed and steady, Si. where there is an o 
sea: But, though this facilitates the pamaige one way, it retards it 
the other; as consequence of this situation is, that calms and 
pit: wind ave very frequent: Though, as the banks are of great 
extent, and the tides very rapid, upon the whole it appears to me, 
that*Sulu has a a benefit in these respects, above most other places 
between the tropics. 

It is common to have constant land and sea breezes in the fair 
season, but during the rains they are in few places so frequent; I 
have however been assured, that the coasts of Borneo, from [n- 

towards Paitan, have constantly near shore a northerly wind 
day, and a southerly one in the night, at all seasons. 

~ Per the conclusion of this chapter, which are now Ob wet 
ther and land, communicated by Bahatol, the old aes may 
expose me to ridicule. However, few are so ignorant of human 
nature, as not to know that experience exceeds the deepest reason- 
ing, and that an illiterate fisherman shall often be found, better 
acquainted with the signs which indicate changes of the weather, 
than the most acute philosopher with his barometer. Bahatol 
informed me, that these signs have passed down from father to 
son, through many successions, and that his long experience has 
warranted their veracity: However, I only present them, to be 
confirmed, or refuted, by observation and experience. 

signs are chiefly taken from lightning. 
When lightning odes upwards, it shews there will soon be 
wind, thoug. Mee Se SeniOhe PROT: 

tania licted, by a woo-ing sound in the water. 

Tremulous fi htning very bene masa aged rain. 

The same not oo big sirypee peg 

htning is red and it shews the hill to be rocky. 
When yellow, te ada Ge alone 
es shes upon the surface of the water, denote a shoal under 


rare ‘shoal Se Seng He SS SHRCNIERE HOREING Ot Gy which 


2 jpn eg oes ae the surface, shews an island with 
trees; and when an vi, ov hill, is high at one end, and low at 
the other, the lightning will be in an inclining line like the bill 

I had almost forgot to take notice of a phenomenon, well worthy 
a philosophical disquisition; I presume not to determine, whether 
it arises from a refraction in the air? from the tide? or from what 
other cause! it is, that whilst at anchor near Abai, the same lands 
were sometimes Visible from deck, which could, at other times, only 
be seen from the main top, elevated about 40 feet from the surface: 
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circumstance, which evinces the visible horizon to change tts 

tance, makes all observations of latitude, taken by means thereof, 
uncertain ; and perhaps, if it be owing to a Bac power in 
the air, land observations may be consdently affected thereby. 
Though I mention this one instance only, similar have occurred at 
other times. 





Earthquakes are not uncommon, but not very violent, there being 
no instance of any mischief, done by them, at Sulu, 


Cuap. II. 


Geographical description of Sulu. 

The limits of Sulu, eastward and northward, are the PAdlipinas : 
westward, Borneo-Proper: and southward, Idanea, or the inland 
of Borneo. 

Tt is composed of an Archipelago, of which the three most 
considerable islands are Sulu, Basilan and Tawitent; of many 
districts on the East, North, and North West Coasts of Borneo ; 
and of the better half of Palawan, or Paragoa, and of Dumaran. 

I propose to treat first of the islands, which I shall, for the 
greater precision, do under three heads, Sulu, Basilan, and Ta- 
mite, 


Secr. I. Sunv. 
Sulu comprehends ne ae Sulu Islands, Tapul Isles, Paliangan 


Isles, eg is Pangutaran 

Under the ears aye the Sulu Islands, I isang Sulu, 
Nosa Salé, Tulean, Banhungan, sgt ra inh : 
Hulé Kutin, Kapual, Featinan, Saang, .D 
Pata, Dammokan, F and ‘Pet 

Sulu itself is divided into several chief-ships, Sil gelewdinaia to 
the capital, but, having their own officers for the common juris- 
diction in their several districts; the chiefs of these districts are of 
different ranks, being nominated Panglima, Maharaja Palawan, 
and Orankys. The districts are eight in number." 
fue, which comprehends the country of ene ee 


aturraje P 
Panchual, or Panchuar : Temontangis, Westward ‘ 
Geetong, i ‘ aon ant 4 
ymium, . . . . ‘Thedistrictadjacenttothattown ¢ U0%«T Orantye 
Pugyug, - - - + The district between Bud Dato | 
om the sen on tlhe ‘eau aida. 
Parang, * Tuky . » Parean Batang. 


Lue is ‘the ance considerable for number of of poopie : _ It is not 
to be supposed the limits of each district stermined with 
sufficient precision to permit a minute caimmniacel dinquisiton, 
but what is above mentioned will be enough to point out their 
Fituations. 


sig do not with of , but the lint 
suka ber [eydiec-ctelry, A iaptia correspond those of ther mung 
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Buln, partion! y m the arrangement and figure of the hills, some 


whereof are covered with stately woods, others erp ane eo 
land, delightfully verdant, except in spots, where it has been burn 
more the idea of pleasure than of barrenness: Many of the 
with clumps of wood-land, afford a delightful prospect to the eye, 
which only wants country-seats, churches, and such decorations of 
a civilized people, to form a complete landscape, as the huts which 
appear scattered over the country, are but a poor substitute for the 
want of better habitations; The coast is generally woody, so that 
it is no small pleasure to the eye, as it were, to steal through this 
barrier into the cultivated scenes. | 

Temontangis, the most remarkable of the hills, is a single moun- 
oe eee at top, It is situated to the 8, W. of the fort, and is 
detached from all the other hills: To the southward of it is the 
mountain Tuty, less in altitude, but more beautiful in appearance, 
being chiefly cleared and extremely verdant, it has a remarkable 
peak near the summit, detached and apparently steep on every 
side, intended, as it were, by nature for an observatory; it is said 
the top of the mountain forms itself into a hollow plain, with a 
gentle declivity inwards to a pit, which has lately fallen in, and is 
without bottom; here the natives have built a town, and, indeed, 
it appears, few more agreeable situations are to be found. 

fo the westward, between J'uhky and Temontangis, there is a 
peaked hummock named Heegang-an, not high though woody. 

sy ent rd of fs there are several hills ; easnbok 
marka Aobvipoase she » Which in beauty of appearance surpasses al 
the others; it is of a geod height, thongh not equal to many others 
on the island, but the southern side of it is half wood land, with 
savannahs, and the other half cleared, with a streak of wood, run- 
ning down in a serpentine line, from top to bottom: This is now 
almost the only place on the island where there are elephants, the 
destruction they make in the plantations, having induced the na- 
shbveede easmmany due apepels i and for this purpose they have 
instituted a grand-hunting-match, when their harvest is over. 

Dahon, 3 « pretty high round hill, almost in the center of the 
Western Peninsula; on the top of it is a large plam, where a 






town is built, and the mountain being steep, there are steps cut for 
the facili 1 ity of AeCend | oe it: this situation very natura lly mit Antes 





the inhabitants to theft, as they have a secure retreat, in their 
mountain, for the cattle they plunder from their more open, not 
tween Je 


ii 












now and Temontangis, though near the fort, are 
several hills, very remarkable in the rospect they form, as ex- 

in the view from the bay ; one of the two flat ones, named 
Dato, was the retreat of the chief Sulus during the Spanish inva- 


it fala 
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sion, when they established some forts on the island. The view 


also represents the other hills to Secnomaan better, than many 


Doekola is a small woody hill, detached from all others, and si- 
tunted near the bottom of Bual Bay. Urut, T'andu, and the 
chain between them to the south , are chiefly remarkable 


the beauty and diversity of prospect. 
The i costed hatioad tha eaves tals, te rot 0 dead flat; 


but waved plains, cultivated in many places, verdant in all; well 
and well ada for the produce of sugar-canes, grain, &c. The 
soil is in pel otf omy black, or red, ould, though from 
the fort to Temontangis it is very shallow, and scarcely strew 
over the iron stones, though even this part yields good pasture, and 
woods of teak, though g rally stinted in their growth, by burn- 
ing the land, which is done here to entice the deer, by the young 
herbage that shoots up from the ashes. There are besides many 
reeds, which would form excellent thatch for houses. 

The husbandry of Sulu is very far from being adequate to the 
natural advasta ; for want of a little assistance to nature, it 
often happens their crops fail them, in a dry season; whereas, 
were they to use the least degree of industry, to collect and pre- 
serve their water, they would never be in danger of famine, but in 
wet seasons would have crops superior to now, and as good in 
ones, whereas now it sometimes happens a field is not th 


er of the soil to run into grass, is also another incon- 
venience they have to struggle with, for if they cultivate the same 
age two or three years following, the grass choaks the paddy. 
hi peerenly them roa grubing =P the roots of the trees, and 
leaves, which has the appearance of barrenness at a distance. 
chiefly in straggling huts: To the eastward of Sulu, on the north 
coast, Patecule,* Heegassen and Tagleebee; on Bual Bay, 
Bunbun, Su-ok, and some other towns, Bual, Sapang, Karang- 
Karang; on the 8. E. Tandu; on Saang-Bay, Partebulam ; 
Maymbum on the south; Parang, &e., on the,west; and on the 
N. W., Senogaan, Kan-jea, Bato-bato,and Matanda. 
Nosa Salé ia a low woody island, close to the point of 
Pele, eens though high, rocky island, in sha: 

| n, a small, though pretty high, rocky island, in shape 
like a slipper. a Atenas a painted enakes, which crawl 
into their vessels that lye a night at this island. 

Bankungan is pretty high and covered with wood, but appears 
peek elas Mamaia t has a fishing hut or two on the south 








® Patekul js the name of a hill, the name of the town is Kow-nyan. 
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Panganak is merely a rock covered with shrubs. 

ee eens it like two islands, there 

i isthmus in the middle: it 1s very woody. 

Tl a is high land, the hills form an am with a 
large “aw Ga the middle, to which two or three breaks between 
! form a ; particularly on the south part where 
there is a | plain; ‘between, the Peak Hill and the Green 
Htidge, covered with woods: The island is not at present inhabit- 
ed, t formerly it was, and had then cattle, cocoanut, and 
other fruit trees, which were destroyed by the Spaniards, in their 
last expedition against Sulu. 

The woods are not in general large towards the shore lomiy Ar 
se cssieou kuna and prasod thas od roe the 
Laurel is common enough, satis uh lng Flaten, 
one of them, growing on the shore, being above two fathom in 
circumference : Asati moan ne Pelee np ougess the 
ee ee pretty large and high ribbed; the dammer 

as white as milk; and has the the consistency, and some- 
what of the smell of turpentine, it seems to oose entirely from the 

The shore is, in some places, so that a large shi ca- 
reen by it, but the island is but ill sup with voices The hen 
is Very commodious and secure for a few ships. 

Bulekutin, which forms, with part of Sulu, a harbour for 
ag mg y lesiol, cat petaee seats 

uces considerable quantities ef 
ee it is land, with woods of very large fine tim- 


Bateenan is aD : high as Kapual, but little different 


, which form a cove with 
tee Sale, bok wader ere be depth within, or any 


passage through them, is 


uncertain. 
P"Dong-dong is | low at the S. E. end are 
at ee: woody island, 


, Zanbalean is» small low woody island, which seems to have 
areef all round it. 

= eer & © prety: igs mbalnios island, off Saang-Bay : The 
western part is high land; gaol ae, ik bon a gerd Weck 
of cattle, and, it is said, one very old elephant: There are 3 pits 
of vy tnee Salieees Sart, which yields } of petre. 
Dammukan is another small low woody island, close to the 
north end of Pata. 

Lumbuean, similar to the former, and close to it, 
Patean is tolerably high, abounds with water, and is reported 
si race with of water for an ship, on the east side, 
which fronts the coast Sulu and is therefor -locked. 
Teumabal is a low wood 
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The Tapul Fsles Ape geming north and south Auabing-can 
alu, Tapul, Buleepony-pong, Suladdé, Tava, Seeassee Nanka, 
Parang-parangan, Seobeching, Karang China, Ma- 
nubol Toa k, Pandamme, and Seerlum. 
tke “ are Ligh Date hata onpreene ences ide 
wey hatote running one to the o 
Patuk 1 is close to them and is similar: all three are remarkable 
or - heh island, abounding with fresh all cattle, 
lisa unding Wi water, small oa 
fan and oe being cultivated to the very top: "The natives, 
ed from the inland wile ciers aie ear sete some 2 peculiar laws and 
customs, though not very w 
Raa i is a high tale, bert but appears more woody 


is a low woody island, without fresh water. 

Ces tagline op caging 
igh island, clothed with woods, but cleared in 

is Sahiabited, and well supplied with fresh water. 
Tee anil emis tat aooall Beit cavalo Renee 
anka is a small hummock, but pretty high and woody. 

has a beach of very bright white sand, but within 
seems entirel covered with: wood, it is not high, though above the 
pds teh, ne ee southward. 


or. ene ing and Karang China, are all low 
and wo wi sandy beach: Bey eae See 


eel determine their limits or number; as great 
a low sandy ri ridge with taf of tes here and there, wich ol like 
BO Man Parangparangan is very ow, with some spots 
of bright white sand, which look like breakers ; between it and 
there is adry sand bank, named Nunoan. These 
Maes but it is reported to be 


Tach ie hick esol fi with Seeassee, 

is an clothed wi erdictie, 

Ri apie ong mara aa NIE winds, axed a Barred 

from the south by shoals, which join the two islands. 

Io gorayc et a once che Rap Shea ential Tus hae fete 
to 

And Seerlum, a small island, adjacent to it. 

The Pangutaran Isles are, Pangutaran, Ubean, Teekul, Usad- 
da, Kuneelaan, Bas-bas, Ma thas, igntbas, Bandhan, a 
Bubuan, Tbigan, Patakunan, comabal, Tanectamee, Lahat- 
lahat, Kaangan, Pallecangan, Tong-Tong, Marungas, Suhokon- 
Bolod, Hogad, tnd Meni. 

Pangutaran, settled by the Spaniards, who left a 
breed of large ot abont 10° long, suit Gi the aocth end whens 
broadest, near oe 


that in breadth, it is destitute not only of har- 
bours, bakes even of shelter for ships, it being steep, to a very small 
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§20 
distance, on every side, Itis we ’ well inhabited, by slaves and 
faglocob, is situated on the east side, a little in from the 


i 
i 
op 
i 


bed of coral-rock, with searce any ap of soil upon it, and 

her b iba pestle oho dickaoateseccaent 
to some of the other islands to be interred. However, although 
there be so little soil, there are plenty of fine timber trees, which 
are in ery lofty, and have many doves and other birds on 
them. The island abounds with cocoanut trees, which are very 
tall and fruitful, this is an infinite benefit to the inhnbitants, as the 
island is destitute of good fresh water: In the dry season it is 


— 


they, it is pretented, like it better than other water; but, in , 
rainy reason it is only blackish. Notwithstanding this deficiency 
of water, and want of soil, this island has plenty of cattle, which, 
h small, are very fat; they have also many fine goats, and 
of fowls, The chief person aglocob’s house was built 
according to the eastern stile, on posts, but for this purpose, instead 
of sinking them in the ground, which the nature of the country 
rendered difficult and unstable, he had made choice of a spot, 
where four trees grew at the distance required, and, having lopped 
off their heads, upon them his palace was built, and perha some- 
thing of this kind may have given rise to the reports of people 
nije nara 
A little to the southward of Maglocob it Bayt-bayt, consisting 
only of two or three houses, the most remarkable n oe 
cocoanut growing within a large tree, the trunk being entirely 
concealed, ‘till the branches of the tree pr ! . | 
Ubeean is the largest of the islands, on the south side of the 
Strait, which divides them from Pangutaran ; it is reported to be 
divided by several creeks, and about the middle has one tree, dis- 


kul of these islands, but is without any hill ; 
it is small and almost round; the east end is lowest. . 
Usadda is also low and woody ; the trees are highest in the 
middle, both ends being lower, and looking, at a distance, like 
ery ome behind it; the eastside, particularly, is very smooth 
an ; 

Auneelaan and Bas-bas, are both low woody isles, 
Maleepotbas is also low and woody, it has shoals all round, 
which extend above two miles to the N. westward. 

Pandukan, which is low and woody, is inhabited, and is reported 
to have a salt-water lake in the interior part; Off the south points 





LH 
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are two spits of shoal water, and between them a bank with toler- 
ee) See 6 Sree com Oe eo The north end 
is shoal a way, for at least } a mile, cir iP anhcken 2 fa- 
shoe, “andl a little distance from the N. W. poin 

it 

=. Salyesnurepenehinen 


tants. 
Tubigan is a small woody island, with a little rising in the mid- 
dle; it has fresh water, and it only, of all the islands im Sula to 


P 

se 

Patakunan is slso low and woody sau es rae 
inethisdiear steer y teens ig 
there are several sand banks off the orth cout which re high ou 
of the water, particularly near the cust end.of the island, form 
several secure coves for boats. On the banks are so many sea 
fowl, that 14 were killed at one shot. 

Bubuan has a round hummock on the north point, and in the 
ere idl sheen ahah cogs Mantas Abn There are some 
er piiaadaiien Sh: ama lowe wonky island. 

Seabee tenet, wrsitian it, is adjacent to the east part off Pallee- 





sy 7 en Kaangan, still smaller, is to the north. 
, Is a low woody island, the part fronting the 8. W. 
a 8 Soe teat straight sandy beach; im the middle of the island is a 


isalt-water lake ; off the western part is a little island, reece 
rg, far geek from — by a narrow channel, passab. 
= Pots high and rocky, except the eastern part, 
rOURYy, 
ee Sem there are some cir cep toedl ces 
Sohokon-Bolod, Dp HORS for two hills on the south coast 
cig oh a ear a eg 
flooded ; which affords a conveniency for 1 i hon 





ae ; being almost every where, laevouiei wa 
at low water. 
a islands have great plenty of turtle. 
The Gllowiog wlaads oust propelty to come under the class of 
co Sulu cana as their description prsowta from Bahatol's 
it a stave stictble se eneak em apart. 
o the weatward. of Basbas, 4° or 5-, is a round island, 
hind) Tutklebek. cn tha patkore ele 4 tc wichook wees, 
Between these two islands, is the Sunken island, Apo-Lambu ; 
Within the memory of man, it was above water, but is now, where 
“4 t to omit for the 
ayy diye Preity! eureka a reat scanty hrqwber art 


— made; but I must take notice that tha description 
given appears to be inmocurate. 
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shoaleft, 4 fathom under the surface, It had a lake 8 fathoms 
decp in the middle, without any entrance through the bank of sand, 
which surrounded it, and was covered with trees: A hard storm 
overwhelmed the island, the trees, which are all dead, being still 
visible under water. ' 

Tughabas is & or G& to the westward of Tubalubuk, and is simi- 
lar to it, having no trees on the southside. 

To the westward are a cluster of islands, about 10 distant. 

Keeneekehan, about the size of Tughabas, covered with trees, 

Dockan, a long low island, as is ran, adjacent to it. 

AKaraugan, round and somewhat less than Aeeneekehan, and to 

A rock like Twlean, without soundings at halfa mile dista 
named Deotohato. 

To the southward of Twobabas, is another cluster of low islands, 
lying m a circle upon a bank, where they collect baat, or sea-slug, 
&e. They are named Dammy, Seen-gaan, and Dasaan, Mam- 
manuh, Bakonua, which fas two little iglands, named Lahat- 
lahat, adjacent to it, Gillangaan, and Uwaan. 

Samar Laut contains Manung-ut, Bangao, Seemeessa, Bang- 
eenp-t, Mamanuk, Paral, 7 shel, Mamud, Bukutoa, Belawn, 
Halulucu, Tapeantana, Lanawan, Bubuan, and Duobolod. 

Manung-ut is a small round Hummock island, and is the west- 
ermost of the Samar aut islands; those to the eastward, in 
general, are destitute of water, and are chiefly inhabited by Bajows, 
who collect the aby of the adjacent a ‘Pabise iefiy consists 
Mamud, which has a Tittle hill. ‘ Ca, 

Helawn and Bukutoa, close torether, both of good height, the 
former very much resembling the Sangboy, or Hare's-Ear. 

Sfalulucu, is of a pretty good height, though no hills. 

Tapeantana, Lanawan and Bubuan, Gia thas hills, the middle 
the least ; the other two exactly of the same height and ze 

- which signifies two hills, are two small high rocky 
islands, covered with bushes, 





Sect. 2 BASEELAN. 

Baseelan islands, besides the small isles around Baseelan, of 
which we have not the detail, comprehend Baseelan, and Peelas 
astes, 

Baseelan, has a range of mountains in the middle, but towards 


the const it appears low ; the whole seems very woody, and hei 

but thinly inhabited, ‘ts productions are riod: Sdewideraile eect 
known: It is said there is massaroong there; grain it yields in 
plenty, cowries are abundant, but these are the chief productions I 
have heard of, and the whole island, being destitute of harbours* 
it is — a ea than its extent and situation would give 
room to imagine: I cannot enter into a minute deacription of the 
island, and therefore leave it. | Sie | 
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The Prelas islands comprehend Peelas, with several low woody 
ee The Great and Lith 





: plenty of cowries. 
The north end of Balluk-balluk is a pretty high round hill, with 
low Ind on the south, the island is without water. 
The s are two pretty high woody islands, and are said 
te have water. 
! Soa Soe end very woody, some of the trees are | 
timber, and ebony is to be fonnd here, ax well as in all the nei 


bouring islands. It produces great plenty of eon 28 


Kalubluh is than Dasaan, but otherwise much alike. 

The Satleeulak it are five rocks. The largest, at some distance 
from the others, is a heap of marble rocks, with a few shrubs and 
tufts of grass, shooting out of the cliffs. It is the habitation of 
multitudes of sea-fowl, whose eggs are in great abundance. 

Sect. 32 TAWEETAWEE. 56 Istanps. 
The Taweetawee islands are very numerous, and may be dis- 
ee into two classes. Timeetamee and Sibuto, some (parti- 
Taweetawee itself) of considerable extent; some of them 
high, many low, and not a few mere rocks, 
eir number, names, and situation, are not well enough de- 
scribed to permit a minute detail, those mentioned to me, are : 

Rebenaay pt ager tabe Cu-adbassang Tattaan, hk, Bu- 

kutlapees, an Semempa ethan br Manukmanka, Simonor, 


Sangyseea land, oy Loupe Bua Ese 
becktesbeck, § Babagsow ction) Bates fa 2 ; 
Hanarran, Macakamat "Beatan, Base rR wale pa- 
paban Kalazetan, Ubecan, Tabuan, Beentocolan, : 
Magpeos, Tayao, Luran, Tankolaluan, Tandu Batto, Balleeungan, 
aa Batotapah, Nanhaan, bosses Powmaban, Kangt. 
in, Ta | Kakataan, Parangan, Ti Mag- 
ph sais sarees ein 
The circumstances re reported to me of thes islands, are to follow : 
oe ee Taweetawee, there is a luke named Lanan 
Tung-ang, with an island in the middle, which in one place ap- 
hes so near the main, that the roots of a lange tre there, 
pont near and affords a passage to fugitive slaves, who 
have fixed themselves on the island. The lake is full of crocodiles, 


* This is a mistake, for Afalora may be reckoned ome, 
vipat por ‘other islands in the vicini of Pils and E 


ty 
theae wuned: but i to alter the M.S. b 
tion of thon, “uf which Thad no knowledge at that fine, zi 








he uddi- 
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low water, and has 8 fathoms. The 
Bea, 


river leading from it to the pera Ne aretha me But on 
y 12 


ra chroot of black sad: oul at low water, and about 4 
at the height ‘ings . 

Torsan Dulangdulang adjacent to Dunyon, has very many large 
pearl oysters. 


The chain of islands on the 8. E. side of Tameetawee are all low, 
through which the channels have 6, 7, and 8 fathoms, but are 
extremely intricate and so narrow, that the Chinese junks used, in 
some places, to be pushed on, with poles. These gutts are the 
most valuable pearl fishery, as accessible at all times, and fish of 


The islind Tanectanee, has but few people, but abounds with 
excellent timber. 


usa #’ababag is low and uninhabited, it is rocky in the middle, 

Eesha water. te oes 

Simonor has plenty of manatee. 

Hankalaluan, is #0 called from the number of oysters. 

Tagao, head island, from a supposed similitude to a man’s head. 

The names. of several of the islands are so immodest, that it 
would be improper to shew their nakedness by a translation: The 
a raul oe propieel voeutiane mal chee eon neta 
a real or su resemblance, and others derive their a 
fom acidents the most indecent : 

Afagpeos is a single mountain. 

Vere, saidll BA iakateed 

Sighye is high land, but destitute of water. 

Tan an, which is situated between it and Tawitami, is not 
very high, but has good water, 

angtipyan are two smuill islands, less than Suladdi, lying east 

and west, parallel to cach other ; the southern has a ledge of socks 
on the south side, making a harbour for small vessels. 

Buluan bas in the middle a lake, and the river which leads to it 
is on the N. W. side; the island is shout the size of Tap 
_ Kakataan, about the size of Minis, is a low woody island, so 
infested with musquitoes, that the Sulu’s are afraid to go near it. 
_ 4faglumba, is a small island which pr uces bird's nests; there 
15 &n entrance at top, but too small to admi aman, the people who 
gre Mite, where dee, beretore, dive under water, and pass under 

» cliffs where there is a passage into the cave, : | 

Although the greatest part of Palawan being under the Sulu 
dominion, yet I cannot enter into a minute des ption: The 
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country, in general, is described to be plain and flat to the bottom 
of the ees erp eng Snes ay eles regan 
luable productions : The canes are esteemed the finest in the 
world, cowries are very plen , Wax, tortoise-shell, baat, or sea-flug, 
&e., are in abundance. ost of the Idaan ive on the east-side, 
for which satin Fh bi ek quented, but as there are few bajows, 
the utmost benefit is not derived ftom the immmerable banks there. 
pga ES lately found the Ti «eae siectcah , OF resin, 
large tree, it much resembles amber, and or 50 piculs 
ws of it yearly,* There | is sanders ebony and lakka, and it 
is said there are hot springs and mines of gold. The west side 
is chiefly inhalited by a savage people, who seldom frequent the 
coast. 
The Sula dominions on Borneo are distinguished into four dis- 
tricts; Tirun Mangidara, Mailudu and Kiney-Ballu or Ps ei 
The first extends from Kanneungan to Sibocu, which is the 
river of Tirun. 
-idara extends from Siboeu northward to Tomsen Duyon. 
Matiudu, comprehends the north end of the island, and Pappal, 
the districts adjacent to Borneo Proper. However, the limits of 
each are not very 
Besides, these districts on the main, there are many islands ad- 
ire to almost every part of it, which I propose to mention in 
sion to the district they are nearest. 





The coast is all low manere 
in shore, are inhabited by J : | 
Gib 'dage wosetaedy eine the chief eubstance 6 tie eater 







plant im great — ie year, to prevent any deficiency, as 
they are The rivers ape ree very and 
navigable. The iass ob ot the country is chiefly cago, an i bird's 


nesia, both whi oes pear iarioaraat sheets Puasa 
yields wax, canes, epee Recast aelt op al it go 
gulegn, and beat or sea-slug: And it is affirmed there is great 
plenty of caltpetre. And many capis, 

The first river of Tirwn is 5 adurian, or Tapedurian, chiefly 
remarkable for the bad disposition of its inhabitants. 

on eee all named , and to the northward 
Dumartag, which ts a considerable plane A little farther is 
Talinyan tt the northward whereof is a point with a hill towards 

There are several banks along the coast, where they 





collect baat. 

The next river is'a very large one, sometimes called Barow, and 
sometimes eudee fe weer eprdiger tee: pertbcEod tio 
dependant state, in alliance u, the other ia subject ulu: 
The river has 3 fathoms at the mouth, but there are several shoals 


* Tenju, is little different from gum ropa. 
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which require a pilot. There is a considerable trade, in cocoanuts, 
carried on from Zwallee on Celebes, to Barow, iliac 
Aarong ; according to their accounts, the river is very : within, 
and the country yields much bird’s nests, and other valun le com- 
modities: But, though the Sulus agree in the magnitude of the 
river, they deny that the country is of much consequence with 
pe Oe eee Soe ee be ee re 
from thence to the eastward, terminatir 
pint of Red Land, called on that account, Tianna Mae: of which 
jslande, ‘The northern part of this point is called Sa- 
beam, fom whens the and rane nt mach the, werd 
sigh ahi named Haru tlungan, which is a consider- 
able formerly under Passi pike besides the common produce 
of Tir, lee much gold; a "very rich mine having been lately 
Sop ep LEI, 
Aden is Sicatack or to 
a fine bay, into which the small river Tolangong falls on the 
co , and that of Mantabuling on the north : Chin ve 
of this are 10) piculs black bird’s nests, besides a é white, 
nea the other. sine seven ities, 
islands,” close to this part of the coast, where 
tho river of Lee disembogues f into the sea; one of 
these named Tarckhan yields 20 or 30 jars of earth oil per annum. 
This river is capable of receivin fa shipe, and is very 
pees it is sometimes nam Leedong, from differ- 
ent places situated on it: Tan it produee much ree, which 
the fel iin on sago a8 in other part of 7irun. 
There Soni place, another Red Land, called also 


pay eal 





riding to the Sultan's account, yields 
above 30 re tere cae It as alao: im large tree though 
but it has some shoals at the entrance, and several 
Seats Gd ee and covered with neepa trees. The 
outermost of the islands, which terminates in a sharp point, is 
named Pedadda, it forms, on the south, Sibocu Bay, in which the 
river disembogues. 

Sibocu River,t+ is larger than Sambacung, but is said to have 
some shoals ot the entrance; The current is very rapid, so that 
the tide never runs up, the flood only slackening the stream. All 
Setoe fey S aee Tel ban ee 

two pretty large Samangharru, or 
nace sae Fenetteck, last is high, and yields much dammer. 

She Moraine tslonds are six in number, Maratua, Kakabban, 
Seemamah, Dala or Pulo Panjang, 
and wan, Darawen, npaNg, 


Bantilan 25 piculs 
ut ier moe ta oe pnts 1 feu of a ey, 
rattans, very fine ango, honey, cals by Bantiin's wecount, 100 
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Maratua is moderately high, without hills, and has some wells 
of fresh water, made by the Sulus, who go thither to collect sea- 
glug, which is in gr ty on the banks near it; it produces 
also great plenty of culit-lawang, or clove-bark, there being scarce 
any other trees on it; there are also very curious corallines found 
there, plenty of keema, and some teepy. : 

Adjacent to Tapeandwrian, there are some small islands, and on 
infinite number of shoals, on which they find great plenty of baat. 

There are also several islands and banks near Aameeungan, but 
that part of the coast not being inhabited, they are little frequented. 


MARG-IDARHA. 


The district of Mangidara is the most eastern of Borneo, ex- 
tending itself towards the Sulu Archipelago, in & long narrow 

int, called Unsang: This district produces bird's nests, wax, 
Like wood; dammer, and plenty of very fine gold, which is soft 
like wax; the most remarkable place for this is To/assam, within 
Giong, but the river disembogues im the north sea, between T'am- 
bisan aud Sandahan. 

The first river in Mangidara is Tarwao, opposite to the island 
Sibattick, to the enstward of this is a point with a high land named 
Birang, and adjacent to it a river called Pallass, at which place 
are many cattle." The land from thence to George Bay, is di- 
vided by creeks into several islands, the southermost or largest 
is called Culy Babang, the northermost Tanna Balu, the southern 
point of it, is named Tanjong Timban Matta. 

Giong Bay i6 very — , and hes many islands, and from 
shoals: There are several hills around it, the first called Madai, 
has o bird's nest cave; the next, on the west side, a high one, 
name Bud Silam ; towards the N. W. part of the bay, is the river 
of Giong, where there is much bird's nest, but blackish. There is 
another river beyond this, named Ling-gang; beyond it, there is 
a pretty large river, and to the eastward a low mangrove point, 
which terminates the bay of Giong. 

The south coast of Unsang, from hetice to the eastern extremity 
of Borneo, has many bays and rivers. 

Salurung is a small bay, with two reefs at the points, extending 
a considerable way off. 

Babatu is a small river, where is plenty of wild cattle, Mala- 


bun oe eee 
Le pidocanor pt Sibait the last. heed 
Of this part of Mangidara are many islands and shoals, which 
yield baat, the most remarkable of the islands are, Pulo Gaya, 
thousands ‘of cattle, some horgea anil lissang mixed: | hare 
made a 7m ee Oates deep, 0h Cah Cae aay be amet ta ony weer by 
neopping it up. When the horses appear it is a sign the cattle follow. Oranky 
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Unsang terminates eastward in a bluff point, at the N. E. part 
whereof is a small island, named Tumbisan, forming a harbour 
capable of admitting ships of considerable size. The main adjacent 
yields lenty of fine timber, soap ise Bom 

Sscai of which are 2:40'S fathone in 

«The north cot of Cnuang bas many bay but none which afford 
shelter in the northerly winds. There are on this coast 
Se Gc cota: hem Tanbunk 4 denise Laat 
Meroak) branches of the Tinebiteuanion visas wiaicosmse toa 
cr och ages PC en The 4 western branches are the most 

widerable, and of all, the last Towsan Abas ; rig ages 
shallow, but within, it is said, to have depth enough for any 
cei ip epee sei pop thin tht be brought 
— the harbour of Mfamuyeng, which would probably open 

FF: 

The eastern part of Unsang abounds with wild ele which 
have not reached the other parts of Borneo, and Mengidara, in 
eng ee ig el ec: ene ERIN jards, who about a 
ery”. 2 heat eat, Sop te quished it, by treaty 


Opposite to Towsan Duyon, which is said to unite the harbours 
of Kewlakan and Mamuyong, is the island Bahalatolis; on the 
interior side ofthe island, sai ship may careen, close to the 
ne a a that there is a stream of excellent 
as thee vce he att 
o Reidihin ta ductal 40 te ok aamnbla nol ony harbours, 
a cain Guid ie aes atasiuas-ok uatoa Tt abounds with 
baat, and just without it, there is abundance of 
Doublin "pin othe north wertwar alae be 
bom’ the three of Saget, which (4's id) comes fein ce 
river wut, W it is comes 
wguonie wt 








bahenawan,and between them and the Paitan islands, is Leambayen. 
Paitan is a bay and river on Borneo, remarkable for 


* This account wae from the Information of the Suluz, before I had visited these 
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dance of camphir; it also yields clove-bark, and has plenty of 
hi ; it is very full of shoals, and the const on both sides ex- 
y foul. ‘The islands to the southward are named Fillebillean, 


han, Tihingan, Mandidara, Taranka 





and good ‘soundings between them, was this place minutely ex- 
eS a coe cat tache conga pmapecinigia i : 

Of the east coast of Banguey, there are many islands, but little 
considerable, except for the plenty of turtle. 

i 2 peat g is a cluster of islands, not visible from Bangey ; 
the chi , of these islands, is constantly inhabited; there is a 
very good bay, on the west side, and there are soundings, between 
many shoals, to Bangey. 

Moalludo is, in many respects, one of the most valuable districts 
on Borneo. Few places equal it, in the abundance of provisions, 
nor is it destitute of valuable articles of commerce. 

There are many rivers, of fresh water, which fall into the bay of 
Malludu, which is reported to have good soundings to the very 
bottom. (mn the east side there is a large shoal, which, by report, 
forms a fine harbour at Bankoha, where is a very good landing 
place, and very fine culit-lawang, or clove-bark, is produced here. 

The opposite. or west side, is remarkable for the Pearl Banks, 
which are. chiefly, found near Songy Basar. 

The whole district of Malludu abounds with rattans, of which 10 
or 20 feet long, two or three ship’s-load might be had: It also 
abounds in grain, and inland is very populous. The country, to 
the castward. of Miney Ball sa far ax Randaken, is low and plain, 
with a few hilloeks, but no high land, except a ridge to the south- 
ward of Bankoha, which seems to run nearly east and west 
towards Paitan, leaving a gap of low land. At the bottom of 
Malludu bay, between this ridge, and that which runs from the 
T'ampassuk mountains towards Sam mio; through which, 
from Banguey and Mailludu bays, the high mountain of Arney 
Ballu is seen to great advantage, rising abruptly on the west to a 
stu yeight, and falling down on the east with a gentle 
declivity tor the low land of Sandahan. This country cannot 
fail of being one of the most fruitful in the world, if well cultivated 
and inhabited by a civilized people; were this the case, there 
would be an easily land carriage, of 40 or 50 miles, to the lake of 
Kiney Ballu, which is represented to exceed in magnitude the lnke 
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Manila, and to have many islands in it. It is said, to be 5 or G 
fathoms deep in some places, and to be the source of all the con- 
siderable rivers in Borneo, above 100 in number; the water is not 
limped, but whitish: Around its margin are innumerable towns 
of Jdaan, they have a sovereign here, but in other places only 
chiefs, or orankys. This tribe is extremely numerous, but from 
their want of foreign communication, and from some remarkable 
customs, they are less addicted to commerce, than the value of their 
country would make it imaginated. They have however an inter- 
course Inland with ge and csi well enough sisi pig 
and hushandry, except where thei pepucnccs them into war. 

hes cane onpoetie tathis part f Borneo, and indeed the coast, 
from Sampanmangio to near Paitan, do not properly come under 
the denomination of the Sulu dominions, as ceded to the English 
company, and require a particular discussion in another place, as 
the most eligible of all situations for the capital of the Orient ental 


anes ia. 
he last district of Borneo, is Pappal, the limits Sampanmangio 
on the north, and Aidmenis river in 5° 4 N. latitude, which, by 
treaty, is the limit southward, wiih the kingdom of Borneo-Proper. 
‘he productions of this coast, in general, are sago, rice, betelnut, 
cocoanut oil, camphor, wax, some ‘pepper, and cinnamon; particu- 
larly the last in some quantity at Aimannis. The country is very 
populous, the inland recseiibastis which is inhabited by Idaan, as 
are some places on the coast: It is extremely well adapted for the 
cultivation of pepper and cinnamon, and in a few years large quan- 
tities might be had; it is very well watered, and has the conve- 
jency of many rivers, =a ay ar and some even Kien ef 
acts Bs the river of Tawarren leads to the lake of Ainey Ballu, 
from whenee it is about 10’ or 15’ distant. and is accessible for 
boats; that of Tompasswh is said to come from thence also. 

The first river is Tambalulan, the natives Idaan, though few in 
number ; abreast of this river is 2 coral tree, 5 or 6 fathoms high, 
it grows in 7 fathoms, but the number of large fish frighten people 
from diving for it. 

Jiu, is a small river, is the next. 

Pandasan has few people, who are Mahometans. 

Tampassuh, Abai, Lubuk, and Ambung, are inhabited by Ma- 
hometans, and form one jurisdiction. The first is a fresh water 
river, with a bar of 2 fathoms at high water, it is fresh at the bar, 
and within has 3 and 4 fathoms, it is reported to come from the 
lake of Ainey Bellu, and has a gold mine near it. 

The river of Tampassuk, a few miles inland, approaches very 
near that of Adal, which is salt for some miles u ing a low 
narrow isthmus between them; the natives have had sonnei hts 
of directing the Tampassh river across this, into the ch of 
Abai, which is even now accessible at all times by small vessels, 
and would then probably be so by large. 
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The harbour and river of Abai, are superior to any, between 
Sampanmangio and Pule Gaya, (and indeed is the only place 
where vessels have shelter from westerly winds) except Ambung, 
which is near to Abai, and is represented to be a good harbour. 
The country here abounds with , and considerable quantities 
of pepper and cinnamon would ce had ine short time, were the 
cultivation ed. 


The next river is Sul/aman, which is inhabited by Islam. 


Tawarran is inhabited a by Idaan, there are 
district ; it is very po Snioress rare many gots in thi 
many years ago them, The viver ia renorted to 


eth ie ton, to the In of Kiney Ballu, 

Mangeabung river is inhabited by Islam, it is populous; there 
1¢ a sand-bar with 2 fathoms at high water, at low | Sula boats 
cannot enter, within 3 or 4 fathoms ; tbere is a salt about 3 
from the bar, it has 2 fathoms and in some places 1 fathom, The 
river above the lake is rapid, and full of rocks, so that it is not 
navigable but by canoes; some ay, oo it, comes from the lake of 
Kiney Ballu ; but Dato Saraphodin thinks otherwise. This place 
and t before mentioned, produce some 

To the southward of Mangeabu lie “Prilo Gaya, and some 
other islands, they with some paar ead form a convenient harbour, 
be, difficult saya prs cai pr into this har- 

disembogues the rivers o atuan, Inannam, Mangatal, 
Putatan, and Kinarut ; the inhabitants are Islam ; the country is 


popaboas, and produces sago, rice, betelnut, cinnamon, and cocoa- 
nut 





The next river is Pangalat, and to the southward of it Pappal, 
which is a large barred river, disembogues by two baa es 
western named Benoni. The country is very populous, the natives 


Islam, it produces camphor as well as the other articles, 
Eig epee gcc yphsoennionapeetand bie dhes saipen > 
daan, very numerous, on an extensive trade 
in their own prows to Java, &c., the count » besides a consider- 
able quantity of cinnamon and the other articles above | mentioned, 


produces » Which is the of 5 contain te08, found aed | 
Palen: wen i odonne. ‘sin : * 


There are few islands off this coast. Pulo Tiga, adjacent to 
Kimaannis, 8 not remarkable for Mangallum abounds 
island, it 9 Ids also much agal-agal, 


with fresh water, though alow 
and a delicious root resembling 

Mantannané, which is o hw oppate to Pandavas inthe dit of 
Abai, there are three i with produce some bird's nest, but of a 


iG are the Sulu dominions on Borneo, this imperfect sketch 


of them may afford some satisfaction, since hitherto we have been 
‘in absolute ignorance of this quarter. 
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MALAY AMOKS.* 


The character of the unsophisticated Malay is remaukable 
for its simplicity and honesty; having no artificial wants 
they are satisfied and content with what would be considered 
positive destitution by a Chinese, they are consequently aps- 
thetic and inactive, and will not for any amount offered to 
them, labour beyond their usual habits, or customary rou- 
tine ; they have little if any speculatiye turn ; they have a 
regard for truth and may generally be depended upon in 
their statements. What has so often been written of their 
revengeful spirit is much exaggerated ; polite in the extreme 
according tu their own ideas, they never indulge in abuse 
one towards the other, the onl reply to any deviation from 
this rule is the Kriss, for which they will watch their op- 
pertunity and most certainly not afford their adversary any 
advantage it is in their power to deprive him of. This is their 
code of honor, and being fully aware of it amongst themselves, 
provocation is seldom given, ard satisfaction as seldom re- 
quired. When goaded however to the necessity they become 
perfectly reckless, and skould discovery attend the deed they 
attempt no refutaion but eell their lives at the utmost cost 
they can to the captors. ‘Too often have 1 known the Officers 
of Police compelled to shoot them on these occasions. Such 
is one species of “Amok” and how offenders of this descrip- 
tion are to be dealt with, can admit of but little doubt, but 
there is another variety of the ‘Orang Beramok” vastly dif- 
ferent, and by no means the least frequent, which requires 
Seas are on the part of the Medical opr iy = prevent 
Irresponsible persons suffering the penalty of the injured 
plage oe Sstanes a man sitting quietly md t his freinds 
and relatives will, without provocation, idtenty start up 
weapon in hand and slay all within his reach. I have known 
so many as § killed and wounded by a very feeble individual 
in this manner, Next day when interrogated whether he was 
not sorry for the act he had committed, no one could be more 
contrite; when asked why then did you do it, the answer has 
mvariably been “the Devil entered into me, my eyes were 
dakenad, I did not know what | was about.” 1 have received 


this same reply on at least twenty different occasions ; on 
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examination of these monomaniacs, I bave generally found 
them laboring under some gastric disease, or troublesome 
ulcer, and these fearful ebullitions break out upon some ex- 
acerbation of the disorder. Those about them have generally 
told me that’ they appeared moping and melancholy a few 
days before the outbreak. 1t is certainly much to be deplored 
that Monomania amongst the Malays, almost invariably 
takes this terrible form. The Bugis, whether from revenge 
or disease, are by far the most addicted to the “Amok.” | 
should think {ths of all the cases I have seen have been by 
persons of this nation. T. Oxuey. 


So4 


THE ORANG EKOMRING. 
habanes Nisa bly oot a's Press of the 3rd instant “ thw! 
disturbances have 





exnétiona $9 which they hed not been ancestoeen his 
appears to be considered as serious by the cb ay Hab Government, who 
| Steamers and 1,001 
soldiers from Batavia.” As we wctaly mentioned the name of this 
people in our General Sketch of Sumatra (ante p. 354), we here give 
4 short notice of them, translated from the Tijdschr v, Neer!.Ind. sim ok 








ih Sarin agree with the Korinchi 
ct eae ne ca also rraemble in character 


or is RR GARE 


Ransue= Danan (Lang. Ind. Arch, ante Vol. IT. 20) meana a lake in most 
ofthe bate in occurs. In Johore it is also to a 
| Malayan which it applied 
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TOUR IN JAVA," 
FROM SOURABAYA, THROUGH KEDIRI, BLITAR, ANTANG, MALANG, 
AND PASSURUAN, BACK TO 5OURABAYA. 


By Jonatnax Broo, Esq., Member of the Batavian Society of 





Tue road from Batu iggy Toad wrong again 
broad and easily passable in a carriage, the descent being gradual. 
We got fresh horses and rode down in the cool of the afternoon 
Cultivation and population increase as you ed; the vale of 
Malang is a rich upland territory some 1,000 to 1,400 feet above 
the sea, surrounded by a noble amphitheatre of mountains, : me 
which are the highest of Java, the Semeru and Axjuno, : 
Kawi and Te . On this part of our journey we o i 


great number of flowering trees:called Poloso, they are sometimes 
ite destitute of leaves, but in their place covered with a pro- 

fusion of bright red flowers which immediately attract the at- 

tention. We reached Malang still in time to view the antiquities 

collected in the garden of the Assistant Resident. The principal of 

these is a handsome and well executed figure of Buddha squatting 
® Concluded from p, 507, 





20 Vol, 
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at the flacstaff, The image is about four feet high from the seat to 
the top of the head, and is thas larger than an ordinary sized man ; 
he is bald headed and enveloped in the simple Siwura which shows 
across the breast and at the ancles ; in these pa aculars he resembles 
the figure of Joko Dolog, before the Residen y of Sourabaya, and 
in fact is, in other respects, the same, a little less in size. The 
figure is in ey ee chic nt Sxcept that the tip of the nose has 
been knocked off. an this an attempt been made to replace by 
a vile cock up one in wood. ~ Asli pri ion of 
Buddha which I have met with in Malanc. Near to this is a full 
life figure of what appears to be a Maha Dewa, also squatting 
cross-le and executed in a superior style of excellence. Unfar. 
tunately the face has been knocked off, as is the case with eo many 
other images on Java; the zeal of the new converts to Mahomedan- 
ism appearing to have vented itself in this peculiar method of mu- 
tilation. Behind the figure, the stone is shaped into a flat slab against 
which it leans and by which it is overtopped. Opposite the back 
part of the head, this slab is perforated, and throu. an opening of 
about 10 inches, may be seen a placid face of Mal Dewa look 
out from behind, no doubt symbolic of his all-seeing power. This 
face with its beard is rfect, being protected by the slab, Here 
is also found a slab with © long inseription, in characters the same 
as the one at Antang and also very distinct. In another part of 
the se we observed a collection of many figures of smaller 
size being 2 a Fs, feet high; the most remarkable of these were 
goddesses with full breasts, the nipples of which are pierced and 
appear to have admitted the passage of water. 

Ihe abundance of the remains of Und antiquities, inthis part 
of Java, must now be sufficiently manifest from the circumstance 
alone of our never reaching a place of any note, without finding a 

ti in the ga or near the dwellings of the 
European authorities. Many more doubtless exist in Jungle 
and villages, and many others have been carried ay y during 
last 50 years, We observed a mutilated Ganesa upturned and 
left neglected by the road side, near a village on. way from 
Batu. “i eee ot remark is the great is which 
every where met with, all bearing Hindu characteristics, sufficient! 
Drovisie that Ghe'sacaron of leks had always the euidan of the 
work. There is no appearance of the Javanese having merely 
servilely copied a few models which had been left them; every 
estat hele ect mpiried even ‘when rough, showing that 
masters’ hands have been ther ; 

We found accommodation for the night in the Government 
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anil is at this part of its course a fine mountain stream purling over 
e bed strew Sg peo deitaiy mig Having taken the precau- 
tion to order up in iness from Passuruan a roomy travelling 
carriage, we were able to perform the rest of our journey in an 
easier way, and with less exertion of our fundamental abilities, than 
the horse-hack jaunt of the last two days, across the mountains, 
had subjected us into, 

Day-light of the 26th June found us whirling along our route, and 
close to the 28th paul, we stopped at the first post station, being 
a aes np ore of an —— alin —_ name, 
which we spent a few hours in examiming. Walking a short wa 
from the post station we found a road diverging to | left tow 
the Arjuno, Right and left, as your enter, is seen a slab of stone 
standing in the Tor Shea eartonmp: Porte teciag aaapiig Is 
breadth of 18 inches by a thickness of 6 inches. They are both 
covered with inscriptions, but not quite so clear as those at Mala 
and Antang. Passing do is, at the distance of a few bund- 
red yards, you find on the nm ht a small temple which is the most 
: of all the ruins. It is built of hewn trachyte rock, such as 
is used in the other edificies and in the statues, only these are g 
nerally of a harder variety, so as to admit of finer chiselling, t 
softest description being in the middle of walls where it was not 
exposed to the influence of the atmosphere. The temple now under 
consideration stands upon a terrace walled up, all round, to the 
height of 3 feet, and forming a square, 21 paces each way. It 

ies t i i irregular square of 25 to 


| , by « series of overhanging and inverted s pe, till 
ar: aghetapeae at the apex of a concave pyramidical roof. the 
middle of this wall sti Srands a ooruied pedestal hewn out of a 
single block; it is three fret high with a deep hole in the top, 
which contains water, The superstitious natives still smear this 
estal with Borch or yellow pigment and burn incense, a8 may 
seen from tho fresh ‘remains still lying here On the three 


other faces of the building simi trical vestibules 
Te ee ee aa they however abutted 
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rina ale. é slab stone fashioned to represent a monstrous hum: 
face or rather that of a gorgon, with grinning lips 
teeth, of which the side ones are tusked fangs, hooked projecting 
nose, and a pair of goggle ing fro T 

ees Samer s ead t well as the pedestal of the sta Ik 
iece or gorgon’s head, as well as t t the statue are sti 
Gen amnion the rubbish. There is a mark also on the wall 
showing that an image had stood there, but this has disappeared. 
The floor of this vestibule has been broken up and an opening 
made under the centre chamber, breaking through a wall of bricks 
which have been used for the internal foundation, and appear to have 
composed an interior and hidden recess, probably constructed for 


containing holy relies or votive offerings, The south eastern 
reste n alao ben broke away, but traces of the door-grooves 
Horsfield who visited these ruins in 1815, describes Ai two 
vestibules in the same state, and says that he was informed that the 
agents of Mr Engelhard had committed the depredations and 
removed the statues—pity it is that we have no description of what 
these — were! On se eee rete Be Ses of the nesta 
can still be clearly traced, though tottering in ruins, T : aperture 
of the door-way is nearly choked u by the tumbling together of 
the materials from above; a al ll opening ig the floor, of 
scarcely a couple of feet high, is kept unobstructed y the squared 
stones having caught each other by the angles, and so hanging as 
if in imminent danger of tumbling together on the least touch, 
Having seen them, however, in the same position nearly eight 
years before, I mustered courage and re under them. 
Inside you can stand up and the roof next the body of the toons 
is still entire which reassures the wavering nerves. On the floor of 
this gy eke Ladies upon his bac Aug ponies dieneten 
outwards, lies an image ha Dewa, fully as large as life, It 
is, hoabkvery-a-headioa tude + wed'nct cet 1 but also the 
whole of the left arm and the hand of the right one, which has 
evidently reposed in front of the stomach, are broken off and haye 
all disappeared, carried away, no doubt, by plundering Goths. 
The remains of Maha Dewa’s peculi beard are still seen neatly 
chiseled upon the breast, where it hung down lower than his neck. 
The lower part of the body is enveloped in elegant drapery, which 
descends to panes andl there leaves expooed below the unshod 
feet. On the right side is seen a lotus leaf and stem and the 
pedestal of what I take to be the trisula, which however no longer 
exists. An elegant bunch of lotus plants grows up on his left, 
with flowers in various stages of development, from the compressed 
oval bud to the full blown open petals. On the lef shoulder 
gan a chamara or fly whisk, with a rope-like limber handle. 
The whole has been executed with peculiar care and is of a very 
superior style of art. The pedestal on which this statue stood js 
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still in its place next the wall; the figure, however, must have 
been caelsvoued before it fell, as to fall as it now lies it must 
have stood with its face to the wall; this may have occurred in 
some former si $A ala gr aan Teepe peer 
injured was considered unworthy of further trouble. Horvefield 
in 1815 remarks of it—“in one of these niches we observed an 
image lying flat on the ground, with its head off.” | 

Above aap of these vestibules, the building rises ma square 
upper story, with a niche crowned with a gorgon’s head placed in 
each face above the vestibule below; no fi now occupy these 
niches, Right and left of the vestibule which leads into the central 
chamber are large recesses, os high as the doorway, fitted with 
pedestals for 1 . On the eastern side only a small image 
remains, but geideate not the one originally meant for it, beg 
too diminutive, not waar 3 feet pe st i. It ot dat 
paths back, in her right hands successively holdi that animal’s 
tail, an arrow, then some instrument which is broken away, and 
lastly and pS atrisula, The four left hands hold in turn, 
the hair of the imp crouched on the buffalo’s head, then an open 
hand simply, next a bow, and lastly above, a winged chank shell. 
In front of the temple are d a number of small images, ma- 
ny of which area good deal weather-worn ; amongst these are some 
small gate-keepers with clubs, a few Braminy bulls, Ganesas, two 
chariots of the sun each drawn by seven horses abreast and driven 
by one man seated on ny a eg oe ya the rude figure of 








a bull sitting on his rump and Iding folded human hands in front 
of his belly, a small couchant ele nt, as also another Doorg 
four feet high, holding a club on the head of the butfalo where 


La Li 
imp is ll 


BET. 









just before entered, a collection of several other antiquities is 
fi The first met with, is a splendid plump Brammy bull, 
couchant and larger than life. The execution of this figure is 
aimirable, and he is still perfect with the exception of horns 
and part of the left ear, He has a bell hanging on his dewla 
suspended from his neck by a collar ornamented with large thick 
beads. It has on its back an embroidered pad fastened on by a 


band round the belly and others under the tail. On the centre 
P thi keneeeeny behind the hump, is carved a full 
blown lotus flower. This bull is figured in ’s Java amongst 
The next objects pico attract attention og Sei eae a 
gigantic sleir painted aby anes ing on thei jand ye 
reachin iy Sigh je para 1 aay ts nae eas 
from elbow to elbow, each cut out of a single block of trachyte 
rock. These are the most stupendous statues in Java, being larger 
than figures of a similar nature at Chandi Sewa or than any of 
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the three great images at Mendut. They are a symmetrical pair 
and have: evidently served: for the appro to some place offim- 
portance ; though on either side of | at present no ruins or 
remains of any corresponding consequence are found, yet these 
huge blocks could not easily be removed. Th may have perhaps 
served to guard the approach to the Kraton the prince, passing 
in between the places of worship, and whose habitation being con- 
structed of hable materials, has left no trace behind it. Two 
walled up terraces forming a gate-way between them still exist and 
are 10 or 12 feet high, but whether the images were ever placed 
u pesstrigs antag Lage rogue gine dn 
evating such heavy masses to such a height and partly fron 
never finding similar images at other ruins ed above the level 
of the ground. One circumstance however favors the idea that 
they have fallen from these terraces, as they are now found one to 
the eastward, the other to the westward of its adjacent 
whereas from their fashion, they have clearly been designed to face 
each other or at all events to be put in the same line. Under this 
supposition the statues must have been reared on end after they 
had fallen. Horsfield describes a similar cicuntic statue seen 
here by him, but as its club was wanting and the mouth and chin 
mutilated, it must been other than either of the two now under con- 
sideration ; as this is no longer seen here it must have been carried 
away. A few observations on the first i we came to will 
explain the nature of the other. Crouched on his hams, in his left 
hand he holds a club or Gada, the to of which he grasps whilst 
the lower end rests on the pedestal; the club itselfis ornamented 
and variously carved as if it had been turned in a lathe, The right 
hand is heli up, with the thumb and ring finger bent downwards, 
whilst the index and middle fin int upwards; the little fi 
is wanting, = knocked off, the only injury the image : 
experienced. A thi snake is coiled round the body with the 
head and tail twisted into a knot. The body is bare except a clout 
on the loins. The features of the face are prominent and bold, 
particularly the nose, and though the mouth shows fanged tusk 
Cote rate Te Rene Cub still a good natured, mild 
countenance prevails. The brows are bound round with a circle 
or band of death's heads the hair within which, on the crown, is 
combed smooth, but hangs below it im eurls which descend upon 
the neck and shoulders; a death's head ring is stuck into either car. 
The other Janitor is similarly decked out, is entirely perfect, but the 
pedestal is a little gunk in the earth. In this i however, the 
ogre band stpoees: i the top of the club, w the left is 
fo down over the kneo pan. 

Near to these is a beautifully executed Ganesa or Bitara Gana, 
the same which forms the frontispiece of Raffles’ 2nd vol, of Java. 
Tt is perfect in all its parts and displays the consummate skill of the 
artist. It is five feet high and squats upon a pedestal of death’s 
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heads, which are also frequently introduced on the dress and tiara 
Wane -craarae tie, Heal ‘The body bears the human form, is 





te seating Seo i setae, bust of whith tho head ts 
though atl 3) fet high The breasts are full and 
ent, the “hands are folded in front, and bracelets and other 
vaments are observed. The statuary is well executed but no 
isting gushing ‘ insignia mark whom it was wished to re 
ea a smaller car of the sun stand here, each drawn b 
seven abreast, of which the snouts are broken off, the 
of either outer horse streams out behind, over the circumference af 
the wheel of the chariot. A single person drives the team and the 
ig masta em per tape barb ged ome en 

‘he magnificent statue of Brahma with four heads, which 
Horsfield saw here in 1815 is no lo to be found; it as well as 
the Maha Dews, on the stone of which were several Devana 
characters, cut in relief, has been taken away by some or 
plunderer, who has thus rendered the irate dificult task of 
tie i sk uities and history of Java so much the more 
srisulens yo important remains of art from 
i positions from the contemplation of which so 
many inferences ioke-peobais be deduced. 

 Procééding through the coffee bushes, a little to the southward 
of the last mentioned group of images, we found that the natives 
had been lately grubbing up the foundations of a small bui 
apparent! fear thes: ‘enlos 00" the! wiaded Soames: OF Which it was 
comp and which were thrown up out of the excavation. 
Close to it was the crumbling heap of another building hardly 
distinguishable for bushes and tangled weeds. An aperture, how- 
ever, on one side exposed a hidden under ground recess, under the 
body of the ruins, similar to the one seen at the stone temple first 
mentioned. Going on a little further in the same direction, 1 most 
extraordinary edifice is met with. This is an oblong smooth 


solid building, composed of hewn trachyte, 31 paces 











eeepc tumbled down or may have originally had some steps. 
t is remarkable that one half end of the building from this gang- 
way towards the north is partially embellished with cornices and 
other architectural ornaments, whereas the other half towards the 
south presents ib ee: Spm ESEN RE plain wall. The north 
end is a ae, ares contains a fosse or square 
hole, in which i a large female i with the head broken 


off but still here. the same slab of stone on the right and 
left and standing as es high ax her hip, i ano another small female 
image, each standing with folded hands. All three are included 
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ona Yoni pedestal, from the nozzle of which rain water might 
drain away. Three or four other square Yoni pedestals are found 
upon this building. The southern end, which is a little lower, hard- 
purpose this building can have served, unless it has been a place on 
which to burn the ead, the ornamented end being ved for the 
use of the-priesthood and nobles, whilst the lower castes received the 
same rites at the other end. Close to this, on the south west, are 
the remain of three other structures ; the foundations only of the first 
exist, they are circular, and many blocks hewn to the segment of a 
circle show what sort of a building they have formerly helped to 
compose. The two next ruins have been Chungkupas, that is tem- 
ples without any interior or central chamber. Judgi ¢ from the 
more perfect one which still stands, they may have risen to a height 
of 25 or 30 feet, and been fitted with vestibules and niches, though 
no images now exist. | 

A little to the northwest of these is the last ruins of the | | 
of Singo Sarie ; it is also « Chungkup, but has a secret vault slaved 
under ground beneath the centre the buildings, and to which a 
breach clots through the wall lays opena view. These secret 
walled vaults in so many building most probably originally serv- 
ed to contain either the ions ollieings of Gheis ton Ts or some 
holy relic. Did they perhaps contai the ashes of the dead, gath- 
ered up from the contiguous burning place, and the Mausolea 
raised above them commemorated the deeds of mighty men, the 
Ae an eae ot Tea tn etd fo chine dows to'm through 
the dim vista of Javanese history? However this may be, t 


unscrupulous hand of posterity has been br ransacking these 
nics. grag oad 40's rallye The ruins of the 
Chungkup at which we have now arrived form a pile of about 20 


feet in height, which can be easily ascended. From the top is a 
fine view of the surroundi mountains—the peak of Arjuno 
bears N. 22- W. whilst the Kawi rears its head a little to the 
southward of west. The majerial used is not the black colored 
trachyte, as in the other buildings, but a softer white stone which is 
thought to be a similar igneous rock in a peculiar state of decom- 
poses: and which may account for the outer coating of this edifice 
ving dropped away, leavi , a8 it were only the core. Round 
the: lower part of this Chungkup, it has been embellished with 
neatly executed sculpture, cut in a still finer variety of the same 
White stone, applied in slabs, On two. sides this has entirely 
mouldered away, but on that where the opening has been made 
into the vault, it is still very clear and distinguishable, 

often much injured. The subject matter appears to be similar to 
that observed at Panataran: the same old holy: sean alk flowing 
beard, is entreating with folded hands a. or princess squat- 
ting ina bali-bali, who is waited on by fer : attendants neatly 
dressed with smooth combed hair bound fe The prin- 
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is represented as enveloped in a handsume damasked dress 
handmaid stands beside her holding the siri box. The same 
description of open chariots with spoke-wheels are drawn by horses 
—there is a man on horse-back, seated on a saddle with his gar- 
ments streaming around him ; the horse is clad all over in armour 
or at least a housing which covers the whole body from the chest 
to-the rump. Parts of buildings and of open pulleries are repre- 
sented but the ive is bad, such as we see in Chinese 
drawings; the chiseling and execution itself is neat and minute. On 
the eastern side, opposite to this, may be still seen the remnant of a 
car drawn by a horse at full speed, and near it a large human 
figure is kicking away one demon-monster, whilst it catches another 
in its left hand, as it comes to it through the air. 

We have now surveyed the whole of the ruins and antiquities of 
Singo Sari, said formerly to have formed the seat of an indepen- 
dent native government, contemporancous with Janggolo and 
eel Se in fact one portion of the dominions of Dewa Kasu- 
ma, which he apy amongst his ae after ee from 
India, previous to the 1000th year of our era. f the parti- 
cular adventures of its princes, however, we know siting aad 
were it not for these remains, the very existence of such a state 
ae be disputed. Here, however, still stares us in the face the 
indisputable evidence that once flourished a prosperous and quiet 
community who united their gflbcta nd esr adil to sear estan 
complish wonderful works of art. The instructors and guides 
have clearly been Hindus, worshipers of Siwa, who have left behind 
them so many monuments of that peculiar sect. There is presump- 
upon the ie Not to mention the bulk of some objects, which 
precludes all idea of their having been brought from abroad, the 
stone from which they are cut, is invariably some variety of the 
trachyte whieh constitutes the formation of the country. It has been 





denied that this is the case, a ent being held that the statues 
have been Seek in sasalla andaitn ve some asphaltic composition. 


But an examination of the stone itself refutes this, entangled nodules 
of harder varieties being some‘imes seen, as is the case with other 
rocks of the country, which they resemble, and of which they are 
a selection of the soundest and hardest variety. Besides this there 
are the imbedded crystals of glassy felspar and hornblende which 
speak for themselves. The white colored variety does not effer- 
vesce under cgiet here also the imbedded ~ “ieee. ig 
freen crystals | its 1 us Origin. showmeg 
cimens of both Aig the at pan af the Geological Society 
in London, they wuhesitatingly pronounced. them of volcanic 
rigin, and laughed at the idea of supposing them compositions of 
human art. 

_ The zy of Singo Sari gives us no clue to its history, it 
is Sanserit as is usual on such occasions, and implies the Lion- 
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flower; @ high sounding name but equally applicable to any other 
prosperous p place. 

Singo Sari is situated near the upper edge of the slopi pro- 
vince of Malang, one of the most romantic and parts of 
Java. The water cen owes Lavan (he gue) vice 
you again begin to descend towards Lawang gate-way) w 
is the to of the sagen fr between the slopes of Arjuno and 
the Tex 3 ari by which alone rete ncn 
be ¢ the ‘othes of the boundary shut in by rugged 
mountains, “Praditior reteset seas che vision of waters se- 
veral great battles have been fought, as well in modern times 
Gre of the pulps by the roe ede sll bar the mae of Be 

Pasha park ger by the road side still bears the name of Be- 

the scene of one ofthese actions ; we crossed the rivulets “Kali 

Getth” wad and “ Kali Sura”—the former the “river of Blood” 

from its course having been dammed up with the carcasses of the 

slain—the latter the “river of the Brave” bespeaking its valorous 
defence. 








We passed the remainder of the day at Pasangrahan of 
Lawang, reluctant to descend the hot Ve thos Rela 
m the evening a delicious | rotaea which 
© fod. by = Tanner which further taaskceset 
copious stream from under urher up The next ; we des 


eended to the town of Pasuruan at a distance of nearl : 
Excellent post stations have lately been put up along this road, 
with an extra intermediate one at the steepest parts, so that the 
cent can now be made with comparative ease, without the tra- 
veller being annoyed by the poor exhausted rats of hobves sticking 
fast at every brow; for this the inhabitants have to thank ther: 
new Resident. We found Pasuruan like the abode of the dead, 
almost the whole population having gone out to Banyu Biru or 
Blue Wate to wits to op cof the nee Badly ‘accommodation 
which has been sha he munificence of M. Hofland, and 
of which care has ike éy"uunies duo pobe bees mata 
on a stone slab let into the wall, 

On the 28th June we returned to Sourabaya highly pleased 


with our 10 days ramble. 
Sourabaya, 2th September, 1847. 


ACCOUNT OF SULU.* 
PART It. 


The notion, commonly entertained, of -the influence of climate 
on the manners of men, seems no otherwise well grounded, than 
as manners are derived sad fine the religion, government and cus- 
toms, which are indeed regulated in good measure by circumstances, 

Ssh rear seneipecapasietienorpal bt | 

~ Previous therefore to a consideration of the ple, it seema 
proper to treat of their government, religion and dik Mieratnre mre, 82 
origin of their manners and dispositions. 

to a latist, is more or important, than 
Soeur whic difistence, Terence peer of mands eal Govier: 
ests of society, arises from customs and education, by which 
—Man differs more from man 
Than man from beost,— 

Speculations lc kind will probably make the best subjects, 
by impressing the stronres Grae oF ee calamities incident to a 
deviation from the line of rectitude; and also shew, how instrumental 
religion is to the welfare of mankind, and towards preserving the 
iiterests of society. 














CHAPTER I. 


The cold regions seem not only to have been the nurseries of 
the human species, but of civil policy ; and, probably, from thence 
the mixed monarchies, established in this and the he adjacent islands, 
were derived; for as an emigrant from China, in early age, o 
the dominion of Borneo, we need not hesitate to conslude, the 
police of the Chinese was engrafted on this savage 

It is a very difficult matter to describe the constitution of any 
country ; but it is searcely possible to be done without recourse to 
ancient records: Enquiries gain but little information, as few, even 
in the more civilized countries, are well enough versed in the prin- 


wher of their legislature, to inform a : 60 much is ev 
supposed to be previously w , that without the abi- 
2 to consult the Sulu records, and being capable of 


pa a into a personal conversation, in their own language, with 
the most ancient and intelligent, on the subject of these records, I 
sear lg bes, has Ti pacar sar of their constitution. 
heir Government, by the names of the officers, which is indeed 
said to be derived from the example of Achin, seems to differ little 
from that found i me the Malay countries, except perhaps of having 
more of the popular cast, unless the Malay sovereigns may have 


eg a more absolute authority, than originally was intended ‘ta 
ir constitution. 


* Continued from p. S31. 
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The Sulu Government is divided into three Estates: the Sultan: 
Nobility, or Datos, chiefly personated hy Dato Bandahara, 
whose authority appears to be little les than the Sultan's; and 
Orankys, or rather the People, personated by Oranky Mallick. 
In former times, their Government was exevuted constitutionally : 
but at present, many of the offices are vacant, and the Sultan little 
considers the others, but in particular exigencies or disturbances, 
where a regard to his own security éxtirte bins him promises and 
professions, by which he means nothing. It is an observation 
of old Bahatol, that all former Sultans and the Officers, were 
like the stone and setting of a ring, where there was a rutual 
connexion and dependance; but that at t, the stone seemed 
to have rejected the setting as useless: this adds to my difficulties, 
as the Sultan had a point in view, in all the eclaircissement he gave 
of = officers of state. i . 

The offices, in general, are hereditary jurisdictions: t 
incapacity, or other reasonable objection, may prevent this rile 
taking place, The appointment of these officers, on Vacancies, 


seems a part of the roya a tive, though not without a Bechar 
of the other Estates, The cers Which have been related to me 
are 


Amongst the Nobility or Datos, who are all of the Royal line 

legitimate or bastards. : 
Dato Bandakara, who on the Sultan's death governs until 

another we elected, and afterwards is styled Raja Bandahara. 


Raja Laut, i, e. Lord of the Sea. High Admiral- 

Juhan Palawan, . . . . Captain General. 
oe - » « » « OChief Justice. 

Moollock Manderassa, . . . Collector of the Customs. 

‘Maharaja Lela, 

Sawa Jan, . . - « Wice-Admiral. 


Mannabeel, the same office as Mannabee, the first being the 
denomination of the office, when executed by a Dato, the last when 
filled by a plebeian, Governor of the Fort. 

| Officers not Datos, 

Oranky Mailich. | Rear Admiral. Tribune of the People. 

Pangleeme. 

Manunahee. 

Sarre Lama, 

Serre Bangsawan, 

Nakib. 

flameel al Allam. Standard Bearer. 

These ss tig as es the case, wherever there is no er 
ing army, have a civil an: military capacity; and he, who is a 
chief perton in the former, has but an i foe sank in the last, 
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sincere ip an sgsaraetovl arpa all others, but it 1s not easy 
to explain uty, as w ignorance of an interpreter, and 
delicacy of the subject, I hoe not been able to obiain a distinet 
ae ake cases this seems certain, that he is next to the 
a e 5u e judge in important causes, which are 
a aut te bins. an tatioioe are by Datu T'umanggung, and in 
conunation wh Of Oranky Mallick, dairies to aiglaat © ealtas 
who governs contrary to the law. 

However, as the government is so nearly popular, there is an 

ce very remarkable,and extremely necessary,as such governments 
are uaturally inclined to revolutions ; this is the office of famancha, 
which is calculated to prevent all precipitate resolutions, = in all 
bechars, his assent is necessary to sanctify their legality, and ‘till 
this assent nothing done obtains the authority of a mublie 
— itaondl famancha ee only an affirmative voice, so that he 

scarce prevent any public resolution, though his office em- 
powers him to medinte een the contending parties, and by 
lays to temper the disposition of malecontents, The rank of 
this officer is the same with Raja Laut and T'whan Pallawan, to 
whom the Sultan's power devolves in time of action, It is Rajah 
Laut's duty, to examine all foreign vessels, who arrive in the Sulu 
Seas, but this is generally performed by inferior offices 

There is one officer tn their nitatibaticn, tid extremely 
important, but singular, since I do not recollect any Ba similar 
to it in public governments, though it is to be found amongst the 
institutions of ala, This office is the Maha Raja Lela, It 
is generally said, the Maha Raja Lela is absolute, and beyond 
the reach of justice, so that even the Sultan cannot call him to 
account for any offence ; such a power would be extremely danger- 
ous in the constitution, and the ony advantage in it would arise, 
from the example how necessary government is, to restrain the 
inordinacy of human mind. But the description does not by 
ee Mhoregre convey” ari adequate idea of his office. He may be 

ed the “ Admonitor;” for it is his business, to ihe and reprove 
spewrsnig Pugrel the ten, cies wontng is Oaks weble duty, 
in t e is secure o though his private person 
- {8 thes epee 1 pane, whee hem gly 
of any crime. 

Sabalmal may be termed the guardian of orphans, for according 
to the constitution, the estates of all persons wishave no eee 
go into a public" chest, which is entrusted to Sabalmal, who out 
of it provides for orphans till they reach their 15th year, at which 
te ches considered as capable of earning a livelihood, and there- 

they reach this iod, he can no longer let them share 
of the public chest: the c whereof, and the execution of 
Mullock Manderassa’s office the present Sultan has taken upon 





Oranky Mallick is one of the most considerable officers in the 
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state, for a bechar of the Sultan with him only, is of force, though 
one, with all the Peis ikea cee ee he is the chief 


: in ny Sultan, nor can the election of a new one 
a without his ratification: so that the popular is an integral 
part of the Sulu constitution. | 

Panglima is a term of military honour, resembli night 
hood, obtained by some valiant atchievement, and bestow bY 
the Sultan; but it is also an office of more general use, the chiefs 
of the several districts being so stiled, and have almost an absolute 
authority. The Panglimas of Sulu are, as it were, aid de camps 
to Juhan Pallawan, they are « few in number, that dignity not 





CHAPTER I. 


Their religion and places of worship 


The religion of Sulu being Mahometan admits no description in 
this work; but their places of worship claim our notice, not by 
their inward decoration, which is excluded equally from all ; nor 
by their outward magnificence, which is remarkable enough in 
the Mogul empire, and other Mahometan countries; but from the 
meanness of them ; for they are in fact nothing more than thatched 
sheds, open all round. It seems a point warranted by experience, 
that a is but little attended to, wherever the’ temples are 
mean. Whether this be an evidence of the little influence of the 
priest, or of the small veneration of the people to the Deity, I 
_ Sic presume to decide; pews may be ee ee ee 

ulus are very ignorant of the religion they profess; though 
many ails trialled 1 tone the peerage, hed a conveniency 
to do it, and however homely the places of worship may be, they 
are not without visitants, sah. it would seem, by their vociferous 
declamation, intend to rouze a slumbering epicurean divinity. But 
the general behaviour would incline one to think, they imagine, 
“He, who made the Eye, is blind;” for no where is to be met 
more frequent instances of destroying his image ! It is to be hoped, 
the influence of religion may have a good effect on their minds; 
and though, perhaps, as Christians, we ought to wish them of 
our persuasion; a8 politicians and men, we must be better pleased, 
to see them of any, than of no- ligious profession, though the 
introduction of Arts, Sciences, and Literature, may be necessary 
to modulate them effectually, 
_Their church government at the capital is eo ofa Tuan 
Caly, who is supreme in civil, as well as canon, w, and resides 
at Matanda; one Imaum; four Hatibs, or lecturers, and four 
Fillals, iA eLig i eld ad lacags ricdakeg ue. Other 
small Mosques in different quarters o the tows, eallad Zangal 
have an Jmawm, but no lecturers, or cryers. 
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They are sometimes visited by Serifs, who are decended from 
Mahomet, and one of these, they boast, was their first Sultan. 
The respect which these itinerant priests meet with, in the Mahome- 
tan Countries in the Kast Indies, tly induce impostors to 
pretend a descent from Mahomet, which 1s not easily refuted, as 
they have no auricular distinction, like the Peruvian Incas, and 
ather pretend to an infullibility in point of faith, than a miraculous 
power to evince their mission. 

The clergy here, as in all countries, have considerable influence 
in government and private life: they are here also the repositories 
of the public records,” and law cases adjudged between individuals. 
The law, as in other countries, has sw to many volumes, which 
are in great measure unmolested lumber, since there are no profest 
lawyers, who might benefit by Briefs as long as the annals of a 
eentury: these records would undoubtedly be worth examination, 
as the best, perhaps the only, means of attaining a perfect idea 

The Sulus are inveterate to the Spaniards, and their faith; 
perhaps as much from the imprudent viour of the missionary 
priests, as from the abhorrence in which they hold some of the 
Raat in Catholic tenets. Their antipathy to the Spaniards may 
be naturally referred to that animosity and mutual spirit of repr 
always found between neighbouring states: and that to the Roman 
Catholic religion, is in great measure, an extension of their hatred 
tee sage ho when permitted to have a mission here, presumed 
to make themselves umpires, and call in question the master’s 
right to the slave, whom they converted. 

Altho mie alien: 06 Seis be eee: the most numerous 
portion of the inhabitants of this state are gentiles, and go under 
the general denomination of Idan: these Idan, whose | of a 
Divinity, seem as confined aos the brutes of the field, claim the 
strongest attention of a humane mind, as this blindness makes 
them equally the objects of compassion in every view: the pecu- 
haruntsig naam ge ean iam Fn another 


It would be going too far, to condemn, or approve, a lang 
which is not understood; but I must own, the sound of the Sulu 
Innguage, is not agreeable to my ear; it ts said to have as great 
affinity to the Bissaya, as Spanish to Portuguese, and appears 
to be copious from the different appellations of quantity &c. 

Soteemiene 9 seh vow Saran Panel 

' on i el i 7 "i en to 
oe x Wee pau bel laqened tin ‘ofan Arabian fuble 
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hus, Great, is in the Sulu language, Dakalo, but they have 
varieus other words of magnitude, as Mag-go, Taddal, Paruni. 
Baggal, These are contined to distinct alae: thus Tarung, 
expresses the large of fruit, Baggal, of Animals, &c. 

Whether the Sulu Jang - is the original dialect of Borneo, 
cannot be determined: thoug Begiey Dacron eaten : 
language, it is not improbable that it has, at least, an afl ity to it; 
since it is bey yond «dispute, the Bornean empire extended over tie 
Bissayaislands ; but that these languages are derived from the Mala 
seems very improbable: the intercourse with the Malays, and t 
use of that language, as the general means of conversation with 
strangers, will naturally account for the introduction of many 
Malay words, or words with affinity to Malay. But when the 
those of Jagahss in and 5 common life, it — ee 
fo suppose ay identity of original; many examples would b 
suipertiuoms, a few anay be both tested cone, ining.” 

heir assumption of the Malay characters may, probably, have 
introduced many words into those states, who have adopted them, 
than into the more remote which hal characters of their own : 
one Copeeiaeed that the Borneos had a character; for since the 
B he Javanese, the Tazalos, &c. have, there is little reason 
may pomt out the original empi or s0vereignties, into which the 
Oriental Polynesia was divided. 

It does not appear, the Bissayas have any original character, 
though it seems evident, from circumstances mentioned by the 
Spanish discoverers, that the Mahometan religion had found its 
way there; 2 -_ we have an evidence to warrant the oe 
dominion, which perhaps comprehended also the Tagalos, whos 
language is said to have affinity to the Bissaya. In this case the 

: character is probably the ancient Bornean, 

ad the first missionaries paid any attention to these enquiries, 
some Information of consequence might be obtained, but it does 
not appear that there is any thing written on the antiquities of the 
Phillipmas, except Fr. Juan de Placentia’s curious though concise 
Account of the Ancient Government and Customs (24th October, 
1589). It is true, the Spaniards who have wrote of the Talago 
languace, pretenc they derived their characters from the Malays : 
these Taralo characters have no similitude to the Arabic, or Malay 
characters, and therefore, if it means any thing, this opinion must 
countenance the conjecture above mentioncd, as the Borneos may 
a be supposed to be confounded under the general name of 


Placentia, though he mentions the ancient Government of Datos 
ee We do not give these, as we shall hereafter publish a full Sulu vocabulary ,— 


: 
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Planentia yet cog the Tagalo term Barangayes, from the vessels 
in which, pai aaa pgrmd EaE ag ae orp iged arte 
arrived. Without pretending to determine, whether there were 
any ge A akg eer ee as he 
it seems probable, SY ee 





- avai aba. ge air aa have Oran kyas, ho Ge offical 
arangy these names, £0 familiar in have the same 
Origin ; ethos although in the Malay language, Oraatave: 1s literally 


a rich man, it is applied to the heads of the several towns and 
districts, where there are no superior officers. 

nallate anciently Barangayes may have have been the common 

in the Bornean dominions, though it has now given 
Oe te the Motur term. 

It does not appear, whether the Bornean empire was Mahometan 
or not, before its cee nor can I determine the time this 
rich ig og 1-5, Saale rp oad dcr shegon He doer 
Sonne , say, it then was, ( ). Itis reported 
thee h Gea ahead ox Cokes arary Ba) itis reported 
century. And it seems to be allowed, the first Sultan of Sulu 

r ed. the Mahomedan law there, though possibly the Bajows 
night then be Istsm 5 wherefore it is not probable the Mahometan 
ine . wee. mniverselly established, before the dissolution of the 

saiiaten., fae sithoagh: shel’ the: Bala Gavcrundit-Wae 
formed, there was, aa there stil ix, a Prince at Borneo, I conceive 
his dominion was not then extensive. There is another evidence to 
corroborate the that Mahometanism, is of late introduction, 
as the Idaan, 1 oe iakabit Gas teed OF Moveis. anc Gates aa 
some of the most considerable maritime places, on the N.W. part 
of the island, which were nearest to the capital, as Kemannees and 
Tawarran, are Sima day. However, it seems, from the 











Spanish discoverers, that the Mahometan relt had found its 
wu sin hapreg nea pe eaprskepsaual ally geste 
languaces in Pa u oo niTone 
The Tiroon and nen, ro reel frig to the Sulu, and to each 
other : ee Yee ce ve TUATeS, ir. 
rather sup ee ee others, than 
entirely distinct dann language is described to 
be a tok and mocoth oom, 
The | of Suluis ¥ 





is Ver have adopted the 
Malay characters, and “wiht few ‘hlis o tattoee with 
whisk they are chiefly supplied by the Bugis. They have also, 
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it is said, Histories of Borneo, of an ancient date, and of Sula from 

its original, There are a few who understand a little Arabic; but 

the greatest number, even amongst the most considerable, cannot 

write, so that their literature is a subject, which does not afford 
Thay probed, he of the Gunpowder 
1 pretend, to have accounts of the inventors of Gunr 

and it Sa ast; however, pee are totally ignorant of the 
view soe adam vidhogt etummes tere ce 


usvigators, ‘and 
have all these from the Chinese, Their names of some of the 
N. Ootarra. 
ora Timor Laut. 
E. Timor. 
BE. ar 
ongarra. 


None of them had any thing like a system of knowledge ; what 
little any of them has picked up, is very superficial; they seem to 
have an inclination to literature, from the sensible © eras they 
have asked on particular occasions; thou probably this disposition 
will remain uncultivated, from the difficulty of obtaining satisfaction 


CHAP. Iv. 

Tt cannot be imagined that the same manners and customs 
should prevail universally, through so many countries as this state 
is composed of; very various are those to be found amongst 
different casts of the meres This ara t difficult ah any 
general character » though if one were to given to the greater 
pet ous inhabitants of the capital, it must be raked ous of the 

regs of mankind, gince words can scarce express an uate 
detestation and contempt of their disposition and weannee, 

Tt is a common observation, that the Asiatics are of a more 
dissimulating inclination than the Europeans; but this is generally 
ascribed to the command they have attained over the passions, 
which has diverged them into this channel; but here there is an 
equal proportion of that brutal fire found in free savages, of the 

i disposition of the more humanized, and, perhaps, to 
the completion of their character, I may add, an adequate share 
of perfidious cowardice. } 

urder, on the most frivolous dispute, is scarce held amongst 
them to be a crime; and indeed the consideration, that whatever 
is frequent, scarce stings the conscience, would almost destroy the 
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fecleraeneel peaceslek of sents saoealiy, Shough othe seene tine 
it adds energy to t nd of Government, by evincing the benefit 
to society, of an executive power, to prevent, or restrain the 
inordinacy of iniquity, incident to the human frame, to custom, 
and to example. 

Every man, not indeed by the law, but by custom, is in these 
countries his own avenger, by which the mallies of passion, often 
occasion the most enormous crimes, and entail imveteracy and 
bloodshed from father to son, for generations 

The most common cause of murder amongst them, is the fair 
sex, for as divorces are permitted to the men, and often bought 
by the women, there is wanting that cordiality of affection, 
necessary to bind so strict a union of mifrriage; and it often 
ee ween ee ee 
another, he will reclaim her, on pretence of the want of some 
formality in his divorce; and, though the probable suspicion often 
is held a sufficient cause for assassination, and scarce a night, 
which is the common time of these enormities, passes without 
a murder. : 

The histories of all times seem to evince the bad consequences 
to society, by a facility of divorce, and experience sufficiently refutes 

——Hoalf the cause of contest were remov’d, 
If beauty could be kind to all who lov'd. 


— & mere speculatist would rather join with Sir Thomas 
Browne, and some others, in wishing the Deity had made a 









ns; these may be put to death with impunity, for the slightest, 
or even are eeos Sar When such licence of murder exists, 
bleruity detianda : 
nother enormity, which evinces the malignity of dispos 
the frequent theft of people, who are seldom to be redeemec 
the country is, in a manner, entirely destitute of public justice. 
The laxity of public Government is more in all savage, than in 
civilized countries ; under the first denomination, we may include 
in some ee — ia ke. al ee ea aie 
mentioned, as it may tend to establish the character of each : the 
Bugis, in common with the greatest part of mankind, determine 
many disputes by single combat, but never avenge themselves by 
versonal assassination ; on the contrary, the Sulus have no idea of 
putting themselves on a footing with their t, but a 
uttack him in the dark, or off guard; we may allow the last to 
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the most prudent, but it is, undoubtedly, the least honourable 
custom. 


Many of the viecs which diserace this country, are, it is said, 
Salk bec etiam dope sco A a The eastern 
part of Sulu, it is pretended, still retains the simplicity of ancient 
polished, but are held the bravest on the island; Parang, on the 
contrary, is equally famous for theft, murder, and a pusilanimous 
ispositi 


poOs1TLon. 

s ome of the natives have acknowledged the ill-disposition of 
their countrymen, in a point where they are undoubtedly the best 
judges, though very many: instances are not wanting to observation, 
in contirmation of the‘justice of their condemnation. This is in a 
mean invidious disposition, which is an enemy to industry and 
every virtue, for it is considered as sufficient cause of animosity, 
if any one, by good fortune, or assiduity, obtains a portion of 
property, or a sone of any virtue superior to his fellows; 

“y exclaim, in t case, against him, with all the exiguons 
malevolence of envy, and take pleasure in si Boehm an injury ; 
perhaps even in depriving him of life; such a disposition, of all 
others, has the worst influence on society, by discouraging every 
thing that is praiseworthy. 

T may perhaps run the hazard of incurring the ridicule of come, 
if, to the other causes of the flagitiousness of manners, I add the 
want of religion amongst them, for although they are Mahometans 
by profession, they are extremely ignorant of that morality and 
justice which their law enjoins ; indued, £ few of them can read, 
and still fewer are inclined to study the Koran ; so that they may 

ibly mistake old customs, for virtues, delivered down from 
t Satins oe ; , . 
luman nature seems nearly same im every religion an 
climate. Customs and accidents make: in ficiticulers, at obvious 
difference, but, as the Psalmist says, “The imagination of man’s 
heart is evil;" and at the bottom the generality merit an equal 
contempt abhorrence ; they who paint man in fine colours, 
either are deceived, or mean to deceive others; the only engaging 
ties in humanity are the few, the very few, who here ak 
d with the remains of virtue; these preserve the system, 
are the link of society; and such are every where to be met 
with. I acknowledge such there are at Sulu, but in the same 
scarcity as in other countries; nor, when it is remembered. ten 
would have saved Sodom, will it be wondered, if I only mention 
by name Dato Saraphodin, Panglima Milaham, and to do justice 
beer ye of the dead, aioe Tato Makomak Bex thac, Let 
us add, since 


Oran Ky Mallick, and Baliol the old Sule ae ° 
* Fam fer from insinuating-that none other of the Sulus deserved to come into 
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The vices common to ourselves, we have been accustomed to 
look on with partiality; those we are not accustomed to, we 
consider with abhorrence; this may perhaps be the reason of my 
opinion, that out of the dunghills of humanity, it would scarcely 
be possibly to scrape up a more infamous race than the Sulus. 
The only virtue they boast, is courage, which, unsecompanied 
with principle, is at best but negative, and in this instance doubtful, 
Honesty, industry, hospitality, are unknown to the mass of them, 
at least in practice, but they are distinguished by civil-dissensions, 
treacherous assassinations, vain-boasting, theft, laziness, dirt, envy, 
and dissimulation, or rather GL aTER | falsehood. 

The Sulus do not, like the Mahometans of Hindostan, confine 
their women ; on the contrary, they mix in society as in Europe. 

There is a race of people, in some part of the Sulu dominions, 
on Borneo, so peculiar in customs and opinions, that they claim 
particular attention ; these are called Idaan: it is proper, however, 
to observe, that what I know of them, is only from the reports 

The Idaan, of different places, go under different denominations, 
and have different languages; but in their manners and customs 
seem to be nearly alike: all objects, seen through different ends 
of the perspective, ap dissimilar, and none more than the 
people now under consideration. 

name Idaan is, in some measure, peculiar to those of the 
north part of Borneo; the inland people of Passir are called 
Darat; those of Benjar, Biajoos: the Subanos of Magindanao 
i to be the same people; perhaps where the aborigines, in 
@ several islands of the Oriental Polynesia, are not negroes, they 
are little different from the Idaan of Borneo. 
The Idaan are reckoned fairer than the inhabitants of the coast ; 
is has given rise to an opinion that they are desendants of the 
Chinese ; however, this descent from the Chinese appears to have 
as little foundation in truth, as the story they tell in confirmation of 
it, That the Emperor of China sent a great fleet for the stone of a 
snake, which had its residence at Keeney-Balloo; that the number 
ple landed was so. as to form a continued chain from 

, and when the snake's stane was stolen, it was handed from 
to the other, till it reached the boat, which immediately put off 
from the shore, and carried the prize to the junks ; they immediately 
siiling, left all those who were ashore behind; though their dispate 
was not era to prevent the snake's pursuit, who came up with 
the junks, and regained his treasure.” ‘The origin.of all nations is 
hid im the obscurity of fable; it is not therefore that a 
people, 50 uncultivated as the Idaan, should be unacquainted with 

ir antiquity. | 

The proper Idaan language is described to be very soft and 
this Hist; I only meant to thut those named I knew, | to be 





2 


ra 
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smooth; but probab ly it is not very copious; as may well be 
supposed from the rudeness of the people, who are even ignorant 
of high numbers, and therefore when they ¢ to war, being very 
numerous, they do not count their numbers by epirgnie ut by 
trees. They choose ea large tree, and each man, as he passes, gives 
it a stroke with his weapon; when the tree falls they count one; 
they who follow pick out another, in like manner. : 
ey entertain im . very ingU ar, whimsical, 1 and abe urd 
ps gets amongst thean may be reckoned the destredlivé onn, that 

whom they kill, in this world, shall attend them as slaves after 
death, This notion, of future interest in the destruction of the 
human species, 18 @ great impediment to an intercourse with them, 
as murder goes farther than present advantage or resentment. 
From the same principle, they will purchase a slave, guilty of any 
capital crime, at five fo iia value. shut hey may be lasectitobend: 
the same superstitious opinions amongst them occasion frequent 
however, rather to arise from simple prejudices of education, than 
ime of disposition ; for those who become Mahometans are 
remarkable examples of piety and virtue. | 

The same wise hand of providence, which maintains order in the 
natural world, extends its care to the moral; men, under the 
influence of such prejudices, must soon be extirpated, was no antidote 
to be found to this principle of destruction; the Idaan are very 
strict keepers of their oath, which they take, by pronouncing, in 
rattan § eee “ame cxecrations against perfidy, and then cut a 
rattan; you do the like in yours; friendship is then cemented 
with all the district, with whose or this oath was exchanged ; 
they then consider you as a brother, anc also every body related to 


you; if any one knows of such an enga t, and pretends to be 
a relation of the person, they will take his word for it, and behave 
to him in the same manner, as if they were under an oath to 









If the Idaan sre ill-nsed at any plac they communicate the 
se afl quickly, and will ev ere remove, as you approach ; 
on 


contrary, if well treated, will flock to u from every 
uarter; they are extremely superstitious in signs; and though, if 
t “y engage to come to you by a certain day, they will not fail, 
8s these intervene, yet if they hear a bird, which they reckon 
unlucky, or or any thing of the like nature, they will retarn home ; 
a pointe tedious and uncertain. Se aie 
‘hey are generally well acquainted with poisons and their anti- 
dotes; the famous Borneo poison, with which they poison their 
darts, is collected by them only, thongh the trunk, or hollow tube, 
through which they shoot these dirts, is a weapon common also to 
the inhabitants on the adjacent coasts, This poison is the juice of 
a tree, named Ippu; its effects seem to be very similar to those of 
the Llana and Ticunna of South America. 
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seeseenes pare senimene, Gtereee tibes ef NED) ee vi 
whimsical re! - Paradise is ge tobe 
Bt: as those of Giong, think it is guarded 





a-top of Kiny-Bal 

by a © fiery dog, whois « formidable opponent tothe female wx 
for, whenever any virgins come, he seizes them as his 

but whatever women have been cohabited with in this world, he 
considers as unworthy of his embrace, and lets them pass: The 
fathers, however, of Giong do not fail to reproach their daughters, 
—— very severely, if they make a slip, 

Other the Idaan, think the passage for men into pa- 
radise is over a tree, which, unless they have killed a man, is 
scarcely jprectionble, perhupe for want of the,slave's smsisiance. If 
prisoners are taken in war, it is sald, a meeting is called ; 
when the chief gives the first blow, and en the devoted victim is 
struck with weapons on every side, It is reported, if'a chief of 
their enemies be taken, his body is embalmed with camphor, and 
pica pap te a peal li ag 


: spectacle. 

People, who thus si ge a gy of their Maker, so levangps 
ing themselves from the dictatea of reason and humanity, can 
scarce be considered as men, and are, in dignity, beneath the 
ee ee ene wo 

How although these customs and opinions may mise 
abhorrence, the Idean deserve rather to be considered as objects af 
compassion than contempt; as they seem extremely desirous of 
intuition, and entertain a just regret of their own ignorance, and a 
mean idea of themselves on that account; for, when they come into 
the houses, or vessels, of the Mahometans,they pay them the utmost 
Veneration, as superiour intelligences, who know their Creator ; 
they will not sit c where the Mahometans sleep, nor will they 
put their fingers into the same chunam, or betel-box, but receive a 
portion with the utmost ermal and in every instance denote, 
with the most abject attitudes and gesture, the veneration they 
entertain for a G. ‘unknown, in the respect they pay to those who 
have a knowledge of him. 

If we add custom of human skulls about the 
houses of the Idaan, as a mark of “Sagan pw pacirslyn 
pena accounts of their barbarity, gett aupodeer snetel 

Seo hy: SOE That sometimes distress, on partic 

; national anatipathies, have induced men to eat of their 

iiss (hes ton Mice attested to be doubted ; but that there is 

any race of men, who, human flesh as food, may properly 

be called cannibals, may be questioned? I never have even 

rite rom any ft ane of uch pope J ap haiegtonecsileei of 
ria: it is reported some, as we im pinas a3 

alana, re proud to drink out of the skulls of their 

lemies ; Opinions PT sauce cis exter tras sodaconstrwction, 

or accident, and ought always to be adopted with great caution ; 
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perhaps, from a want of this considers arises the report of 
cannibals on Sumatra, positively anton by the Enatsh who have 
resided at Bencoolen. 
C; 
To understand this chapter, eee ia must be had to the geo- 
hical description, as it would be impertinent to repeat what has 
Facv said under Se . 

It is necessary, in rst place, to give an account of the 
articles of commerce met with here; tis ehlely done om fet 
delivered by Sultan Bantilan, in Ja » 1761, though the quan- 
tities and rates are omitted; the former being in many respects 

- ; the list in some instances considerably deficient 
of w tthe country produces, and in others ¢ that produce. 

Itis necessary to take notice on the prices scttlod ithe noten woe 
made in 176] for a cargo, that the goods from India were to be 
received at 100 per cent on the invoice price there, and the Sulu 

: s feorived in retarn, Adie boll 100 per cent on the Sulu 


4 ency to be made good by the 
Sulus, and all surplus pst ary i to them: go that the rates at 


which they chose to deliver the goods, were not objected to as 
ty Experiment. was meant to ascertain the actual value in China ; 

at sufficiently profitable, if no accident had 
happened to prevent the execution of this experiment: and in ease 
a orn fe had happened, we might have derived, in political 
ad vanta valent lent for that deficiency 


Is divide statement of Sulu p into four classes, 
1. Articles of coniderable value, but such as are either in no 
great abundance, or take little room on ship-board. 

2. Staples, which must form the cargoes. 

3. Goods, a may hereafter pean Aa soo but, as in no 


demand, are at tin small quantities, 

4. Some ductions which i be useful to the commerce, but 
can scarcely be reckoned articles of trade. 

FIRST CLASS. 

Gold Bu-awan extremely fine and RSH og 
Pearls Muty; many of the finest water. 
Tortoise-shell Sisick in great plenty. 
Camphor Capoll in great abundance on Bor- 
Gum-anemi orcepal Tenju in conatdleraite quantities, 
Bezoar i al ‘considerable quantities; the 


best worth at Passir, eight 
times ita weight in silver, 
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Birds-nest Saangan-Bu-ong in great plenty. 
Wax | Talu 
Lack Ambalao? little only. 


SECOND oLass. Staples. 
Mother of Pearl Tipye 


Rattans U 
Ebony Atta-atta 
Seashug Baat by sal ae de aes 
3 in 
Philipines Balata, 
humba Chinese.) 
weedealledhysy Agal-agal 
by Chinese) 
Betel-nut Pulla 
Lakka-wood Kaio-lakka qu. logwood. 


rosin : 


THIRD CLASS. 
Of which large quantities may be had in some time. 





FOURTH CLAS. 
Timber of various kinds, fit for ship-building, and all other uses in 
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mahogany, ala, “inal, dongs) alot leans o. 
Balibagu of — is made small cordage exactly like 
as ) sania’ cables. 

Earth S 


sit Saag raged aa acer hae es a 
two ut pression 
duncutsoetacak ts the leatees Tn ont of dha jena, Sekae Weak 
lan had an interest, to promote which, on some frivolous pretence, 
he laid an embargo on the other junk, taking the rudder on shore : 
G, Bandahara, and others, remonstrated on this conduct, which 
with on jurious to the community ; for, if strangers h 
rotection aa justin, it could not be expected that they would 
é port, and consequently every one suffer, by having 
ag any ap gig cape prawns : These representations being 
ineffectual, Dato Bandahara, Orank Mallick and P anglima Mi- 
laham went on board the other junk, in which the Salton had an 
interest, and ht its rudder also on shore, inf i the Sultan, 
that when he di the one, they would release e other, but 
not till then: the Sultan was thus compelled to do the Chinese 
justice, to his own disgrace, but much to the credit of Bandahara, 
and his friends, 


The Chinese pe chiefl ee ne) Sa eenn 











cloth ; of nankin called spr tesa gris aici granny 
returns made chiefly in pearls, m lca! nest, betel- 
nut, sea-slug, coo ae an 


The Bugis also trade at Sulu, chiefly b ae tesnaee 

| ; doy only troch ws Soha 
their way to Manila or other plac ; Lam ignorant in what their 
returns are made, except in slaves, 

on eas Seldom goin their own vessels to foreign parts, except 

on predatory Se Pues ee of the helpless inha- 
bitants of the h these piratical excursions are 
chiefly made from outports, aa the Sulus have not been at war 
with the 5 for some time. 

The 5 Bantilan more than once sent an ambassador to 
Pekin; which was properly eee & commercial speculation : 
for the emperor of China considc gil secssiectiagion oad Sc 
baseadors as a tribute from a vessel ; and the J sipeadica te Sern 
being made with Bantilan found it profitable com- 
merce: His am ubepatate wien wa ce kth China junks 
to Amoy. 
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CHAP. X. 
Their Weights and Measures. 


It cannot be doubted the Chinese communicated their weights 
to all the ae rept these are sufficiently known to 
ie eine coe equal to 1934 lbs. avoirdupois, und 4 

to Se aa caitee 100 of which make a pekul. But 
on the Sa Sulus’ ve adopted some terms, not common to the Chinese, 
and corrupted others a! peg I have in the following 


table, weil, nme the weights, and their relation to the 
Chinese 
Sulu ka Chinese Weights. Sulu Weights. 

10 Muhuk 10 Cash make 1 Candarin ; i aaa: or 
10 Laren or : 10 Candarins 1 Mace 1 Ammes 

10 Fi oureegaod 10 Mace 1 Tuile 1 Taila 
16 Tuile 16 Taile 1 Catty 1 Catty 

5 Caties 5 Caties) i Bubut 

10 Bubut (50 Caties) 1 Lackes 

2 Lacksa 100 Catties 1 Pikul I Pikul 


The weights of the Bajows, in the Sulu Islands, are said to be 
heavier than the standard ; however an implicit confidence is not to 
be rested in their dotchin and as there is no absolute rule, for 

irs the difference, it is impossible to reduce them toa 





necessity of a eurrent coin, is no how more obvious, than 
Flving no money they reckon by none Pesiege: needed eri 
Ha no money, on by sanampury, cangan and cowseung, 
the tists term only, « ud the second a coarse China 

cotton cloth, which goes in payment goods, and are reckoned 





the following is the rate : 

4 ry it ppiporsnhags 2 

rrr oa pone 

The Cang-gan was former! yuyu, ee 
suffered by De pgp here, they have debased the manufacture 
and contracted the measure ; Goes hyy sepa yee 
imitate, that it scarce ha even 6 fathoms : 
“esd ve gnly gat prin: heap pr ppaamneie 
them extremely desirous that a coin may be introduced, and also 
that a measure be fixed on, instead of the precarious one of a man’s 
fathom and cubit. 


The use of paddy as a currency, may perhaps have introduced 
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the custom of measuring instead of weighing, grain, and some 
commodities, as cowries, é&c. Theis 

8 Panching, or } Cocoanut Shells 1 Gantang. 

bg ari 1 Rage. 






The gantang of rice is reckoned to weigh four catties ; accordin 
to which calex ation 24 ragas, or 25 guntangs, is equal to one pekul, 


and also to a cawan of Manil: 
PART ff. 
ESSAY TOWARDS THE HISTORY OF EULU. 

Every attempt, to investigate the history of the eastern nations 
has a claim to attention from the uncommonness of the subject: 
the general ignorance, "till very lately, was d credibility ; and 
though the thick hich 


cloud, which obscured the history of Hindustan, 
has, in good measure, been dispelled by some late tracts; by the 


remarkable events, of which it has been the scene; and by its 
having become the common ee conversation ; yet the public 
continue still much in the dark, m regard to the countries, which 
lye farther eastward : ee eee ee seed the eerie ot 
his essay, to endeavour to give a clue to the history of Sulu, by 
whi spew ier cles ny be cambied tb oaisae ee acct 
Had the author been possessed of such a work, he would have 
been enabled to have gone much greater lengths; but wanting 
some general heads, the conversations he had, were the less satis- 
factory and precise from his ignorance ; which did not permit the 
proper enquiries: Occupations also inte i, amd the conversa- 
tions, by which he at last attained to a tolerably exat idea of 
the present state of Sulu, were merely accidental, when, after long 
acquintance, at times a free intercourse had opened the heart with- 
out reserve ; the author cannot but lament, that in so short a period, 
those who were the best able to convey the information, necessary 
to compleat the subject, have been swept off, since he first visited 
Sulu, in 1761: the oldest were the best informed, and of these 
many have paid their debt to nature; and now few are left, who 
have the knowledge of any remarkable evenis, but from second 
The author had great hopes of satisfaction, from the Sulu histo- 
ries ; but here he met with fiequent disappointments : promises he 
received many, but accidents prevented the completion of some, 
amongst the rest, after much trouble, and some expence, he received 
& book in the Malay characters, just on his departure from Sulu, 
described to be the history he required ; which upon iry, after 
fables. H ee although cen anes Coes not nil quish his hopes 
or pursuits, he can give little more at presen, | ! 

P ; et more at PreseM: from the Sulus, 
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than a table of their princes; and a few circumstances, regarding 
the successions, and Spanish expeditions. The Spamsh writers are 
what he must chiefly follow, though with the utmost care not to 
be led astray, by the errors which have crept into these writers, 
from their ignorance in the geography, and intestine history of 
Sulu: amongst others, we find mention made of the king of Ta- 
bitabi! had they been acquainted with the Sulu affairs, it would 
have been found, this was the same n, who was so near sut- 
prizing rizing Samboangan (vide Lettres ifiantes, v. 23. p. 397) viz. 

ahomud Badarodin, who retired from Sulu, to Dungun in Ta- 
wi-tawi; and returned to the assistance of the Sulus, when they 
were attacked by the Spaniards. 

Badarodin, it is trae, might without much impropriety be 
called King of Tawi-tawi, as he is generally denominated Sultan 
Dungun, by the Sulus. But the manner the Spaniards mention 
it, naturally implies that Tawi-tawi and Sulu, were distinct king- 
doms, which can scarcely be allowed, during Badarodin's life, to 
have been the case, and never was before, or since. 

The chief object of this essay, isto evince the Sulu independancy, 
to which these historical anecdotes are only an introduction ; and 
for this reason it has been thought expedient to make a separation 
of the antient and modern history; referrmg to the former all 
incidents which occurred before 1734 ; when the present Sultan 

ceded to the throne; and to the ‘last all the circumstances 
which I have been able to collect of the late transactions, whether 
regarding the Spa or others. 








deduced from original , will rg bath 
the modern independance, it will ish ta teeomecninl ol ’ the antient 
Spanish pretensions in this quarter.* 

The present Sultan has promised the author 4 detail of all the 
ircumstances since his first accession gobo peti regarding the 
Spaniards, whose protection he claimed, and by whom he was 

im irons. 

The Marquis of Ensenada’s letter, plainly confutes the Spanish 
allegation, in defence of their conduct, “that the Sultan was de. 
tected, in illicit correspondence, and double ¢ caling” were the proofs 
much clearer than are, the most they could make of it, would 
be “the biter bit.” it is evident, from that letter, the Spanish 
plan was formed, before the Sultan had given any ground for 
blll yt although they were fairly out-witted, if not out- 

by the Sulus ; for it is obvious that the Spaniards suffered 
gga of the expedition, and the disgrace it did 
prec ulus, by any mischief from the Spaniards : and, 
a ape es faitog 8 say the Spenich yoke, =< 
Sulu, yoke, is 
the power of the Philippme government. 


® Vide “fall and clear proof that the Spaniards can have uo claim to Balamban- 
gan,” Syo. 1774. 
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‘The reduction of the Moorish states, has been a favorite object 
in the Manila politics, ever since the Spanish establishment ; but it 
_ Se ne ae neem tion, than practice ; 
for many years past, the Spaniards | ing ground ; and, 
eee rae a the Indians is the only oho 2 reeing 

penish islands, kore tnageble yr cha ennig Moe gale hi 
H step not very consistent with Spanish caution, and, perhaps, too 
dangerous Resi fs be attempted ; thia subject will particularly occur 
hereafter, and the author means to be very particular on this head, 
a5 it may be extremely useful, in case we pursue an interest in 
this quarter. 

To Sulu, (which, as well as the Philipinas, was anciently under 
the dominion of Borneo) then an obscure place, a Bajow from 
Jehore, retired with a beautiful daughter, whom the Jehore Sultan 
drew many of the eastern princes to Sulu, and amongst the rest 
one from Java, who won the prize; executing the penalties 
njoined by the father; which were, to introduce elephants, spotted 
deer, &c. the Javan making a voyage to Siam, die tha pachien. 
He continued at Sulu till his death, which happened soon after, 
leaving his beautiful widow : some time after a Serif, driven hither 
by stress of weather, was comp by the natives, to an agreeable 
penance, in the enjoyment of beauty and a crown; and from this 
descendant of Mahomet, the present Sultan is sprung. 

The following is the list of their sovereigns, as they reckon them, 
ta igi a Soin have mounted the throne; either omitted, 
in . ist, @§ Co-temporaries, or as usurpers; these are 
inserted here, but in an advanced line. ‘ 

Sultans. 

Sultan Serif. 2 

Kam-al-Odin . . . son to Sultan Serif by the Bajow princess, 

Maharaja Upu . . son ts KeurehOdic” 

Pangeran Boddiman son to Upu. 

Marahom Karamat or = 

Bactial, called also Jal Alodin..son to Bongso. 
BSitecabil, called also Ampy..Sahabodin's sister.* 
Sapheodin, . . Sahabodin's brother. 
Mahomud Badorodin . Bactial’s bastard son, by a Tiroon woman, 


generally Lenominated Sultan | 
Mahomed Nasearodin, (1731) gran to Sahabodin, by 


* By Oranky Ogu, she wos cousin and not sister to Gahabodin. A.D. 
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Mahomed Allimodin (1734) son to Badarodin, bya So pen wane 
Mamhom Mahomud oi dodin, (17 48) or Bantilan, Allimo- 


Mahomud Allitiodin TI (1763) son to Bantilan 
Mahomed Allimodin I restored, 1704. 
Ay to Sir Isaac Newton's com of the rei 
Princes the Sulu state arose about i besten of be toch 
» however, 88 Maharam Bongso was on the ne in 16-46, 
the six Princes, including him, taken at 20 years, the highest of 


Sir Isaac Newton's com lege Sultan Serif about 1526, 
and as Sulu was visited by the § 3 in the Victory’s voyage, 
hig Fh bd ag a alg m was not later, as other- 


would scarcely have been then mentioned ;* the long life 
of Bactial, will sp for ebay exception, which follows to the 


Bisset estan of eelony 
ve to me, of Saturda Gee Angus ate et oe 
flowing ton of the Sultans of 5 u which he had seen; 


on ee hey grandfather to Bahatol [or Bahalatol, as these 
en call Tid m considerably above 1X) years 
of age, as his s eectace Maslaool es coolnend t be Go yous old. 


Sultans of Sulu, 





Marahom Bc 





pace ead ur fa eg mage Brant ie lt repr ny alg in Pa 
Jolo or ‘Sula with Jilolo, say the Sultan of i united with the Spaniards 


E 


+ ities ache de nok sei tat maces ox exe but it must be A 1761, for the 
op gly ch 
Oc rd December 1746. Tn May 1162, 1 was at Medras 
In J 1783 wt anchor off Pandukon. In October (63 at Manila: In 
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i pm ge ha mation ago ceo ea 2 
“ Badarodin was made Sultan by his brother against the incli- 
: long and governed well, but, 
ent oe be ome he retired coe 
saan rebelled in to 
“In Badarodin’s + 7 pte P tuguese came twice hither to 
trade : Before this a | Spaniard from Batavia ran on shore 
and went to pieces 
“When Badarodin retired to Dongon, he carried with him the 
coe ot ree te CE quainted the Spaniards ; who, above 
30 years ago when Al Si ccna Seale Tans 
thet Het in all consisted of above awe 3 galleys, 1 galleot, 


2 fr junks, and man opera 
sed sarge 4 of the arrival of the 


at Dongon 
Spaniaris by geome e who retired from Sulu, prepared 
an y me Dango ple Sulus who had departed before 
dis Gpencrde axreved betardod hems, Fh Be eee 
war: But, on ary certain intelli he came to Sulu, and 
the 8 They had been above a month before the 
set bay being rep repulsed in their first attempt to land, the ners 
ve 30 of the Spaniards were killed in 

anil, five being whites; the armament consisted of about 2) 
whites, and a great many blacks: The Spaniards took the Sulu 
argiag: See See Dales Sie Spel conotey, 6 tees Bn Oae, 

Nassarodin reigned three years, and then called to Sulu 
Allamodin, who succeéde his father at Dongon. Nassarodin 
died 8 or 10 years ago 


4 Allimodin reigned here 20. years* ai by chews 1 then had 
colours on the fort; which was garris ve 100 Spanieh 
soldiers in the Sultan's service : : gaming Sangin gS 20 
allowed to reside here, but no church. 

Was Very severe, but generous, giving much, if but 
a little was asked ; hee walk od te fr fhe fn 
any 28 Ble without he would send a supply early in the 
marming, and order any houses he saw in want of repair to 
be repaired : Eisd x snot been #5 Gils, Mis povevaniine wocll tne 
been sudaial The Spaniards then traded hither ; and 3 or 
4 China junks annually.” 

[26th Sept. 1702. The circumstances come to my knowledge, 
of the history of Sulu, not being written out fair, cannot be at 
present laid before the public; as I have not now leisure to 
examine, and digest the notes that I have on the subject. 

I have, however, added lists of the Bornean sovereigns, and of 
those of Magindanao, as I received them from the Sulus.] 





















* By bis own Report to me, 1G years. A.D. 
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List of the Sovereigns of Borneo. 
Marshom Tumbang Derumput, the first in their history about 


Karamat 4 reign. 
“aloes 
Abdul. 
Cat Oe 


Di Bornai, or. 
De Patuan, or Ee bain, the present Sultan. 


List of the Sovereigns of Magindanao. 


Capitain Lant. 
Wappat, named Ku-darat. 


Minalu Sarahamel Ulla. 
Annu wal. 


alfar. 
Sultan Hamsa, 
Pongloc. 


now reigning. 


(July, 1792] A. DALRYMPLE. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE ANCIENT ANNALS OF SIAM. 
INTRODUCTORY NOTES. 
L pg srincnaeed abana Dalia. ih, des ihm 
the name of Sayam prathet—country , and of on 
i—kin¢dom of Thai. 
eee 8 Senha Of eee eee. ee 


ed on the subject, their name of Sayam comes from the 
a Pei pee which sig es a medium colour between black 


daverignmn gies > vs. cope 


yoke ofthe kin 
ig seats designate the Siamese under the name 
of Siam, pronounced “a. little differently according to the genius of 
each language. eee te ene ene eens 8 
coher yee romeo Recess ica tear shi think has been 

asserted by some authors. 

2. The Siamese divide their country into two parts, the North 
nlp ge they give the name of Upper Siam (in their 





tien) $0 the sorthern pict: dis soul part-time 
lower Siam (Muang tai), and as the kin; of Siam resided in 
U cana years | Raiadiveeth the Liner 


aetie, tos: Stacey bore disiaet taste anonla es mater oe 
po scot gaggle te allae ama ore eal eee age me AOD 
The analysis which I here contains the first of these 
annals. The past is full of fables, improbahilities, of oh 
and presents only a few historical facts. Ys seems to ae, howevee, 
= analysis will not be wholly useless, because it is not 
ible that afterwards, afterwards, by comparing this small number of facts 
wit the histories of the Dobivieie nations; aad adore alt wilh 
the monuments which may be discovered in the ruins of ancient 
pee we may be able to reconstruct the history of Siam, at least 


‘The Siamese have two eras which they sometimes employ 
conjoint, although the one is more rly employed for 

as Guan. tad Gia ache for civil otis, 
principal era is that which dates from the death of Buddha 
Somanakhédom. Our year 1848 corresponds to the year 2391 of 
this era, which consequently commenced 543 years before the 
Christian era. The Siamese give the name of Phuththba Sakkarat, 
"Their ccond ern, which they call the ltl language 

in their 
Chula ft acai doen one of theie ancien 


whom they are not at all agreed, some sevia hae’ ho kine 
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Phra-ruang, and others: Eheye-ktek. iw tnggedlbotae they say 
reigned over Camboja, appears to have the — The 
Christian year 1848 corresponds to the 10 of this era, 
which ot year TBAB cormeponds to the pear UO of hi er 
nial esha employed in the manuscript of which I give here 
ee ‘on ee ee a 
ve practise ways giving the in -fi 
ean waninely eae Sa tac aces We nankent danas. Ge 
account of the 7 vnistakes which may have crept into them through 
the inadvertence of copiests. 

Having given these few details, I will now proceed to thie 
analysis of my manuscript. 


oe ae See ee ee 
Religions facts placed ot the beyining of the MS. 










sole te Laks lon Camboj Christ 
it is iS vib ss oi vanees ic 422 | 065 
Commencement of the History of Siam. 


Two brothers of the brahmin caste, who lived when Somana- 
khodom Sead Gacoeae Sau, ad he were both ‘tht mong Khon 
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his nephews, the rusi retired to a large mountain Phukhao 
luang, where ving himself up to contemplation, he arrived at a 
of sanctity. In the mean time the oldest Brahmin df 

me ten villages named Bathamma raxa havin assembled the head 
Brahmins the ten villages, it was decided that they should build 
a city. They quickly applied themselves to the work, the ci 
broad, forming an enceinte of 2,000 fithoosn long by 1,000 broad. 
rk lasted seven years. When the city was inished, they 

im it pagodas for the priests of Buddha, and templ dedicated 
va and to Vishnu. These labours being en » the two rusi 
having ne to offer their obeisances to Phra in Savanthens 
the god Indra), eame to visit the new city, and gave tot th 
name of Savanthevalok in memor of the god Indra. They 
established Bathamma raxa as ki of the new city. He was 
the oldest fee St pe sige Shy le took for wife a niece of 





ia 
a 
ei 
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mokhali mani mother of phra: mokhala second disciple of 
Bo , and the reliques of this disciple were preserved in 


this place. 

In the beginning the inhabitants of Utarakhamani (the villages rea 
of the north) were canal all of this caste of bakes wie carned 
on trade amongst themselves and observed the same rites. 

The prince Thamma-kuman son of the ki - Thammaraxa and 
the prince Usokhkha-kuman both of them phikkhu had acquired 
a perfect knowledge of the sacred books of Buddha. Have 
both quitted the religious profession, their parents destined them 
to become kings. In consequence orders were sent to the 
inhabitants of Panchamaxapham to build a city, and a royal palace; 
and to come and receive the prince Usokhkhakuman for their 
king. This prince married a lady of the brahmin caste and 
elgnes at Hariphunxai, the name of the new city, under the name 
of Si thamma sok (sri dhamma sokka raja). 

The inhabitants of Utarakham were also ordered to build a city. 
When it was completed persons amongst the brahmins went to 
receive prince Thamma knman for the governor. This city took 


the name of Kam oxa nakhan, otherwise Muang th jammer. 
elas tho Ge ee of Burakham (lage o 
the pritne iene, ny Sod paloos, sa recely ac) 
he prince Sin kuman. Their city took the name of Phix: 
bun teakt Sung cy 


The kings of these, four countries lived in ys closest union 
After these first establishinonts about five hundred years 


cere soe dey, Thay ba wilh Sst 
epartis ave his royal mantle and ring, The nak : 
aioe io 3 subterranean ea Ti gdom. the ti 





@ child, retired to her abode. 
r infant was discovered by a hunter, who carried it with 
her own. 
afterwards the king causing a palace to be | the 
inhabitants were ordered to attend in thei turns to work for the 
king. The hunter also came there and br with him his 


adopted child. As the heat was very great the hunter had placed 
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his child in the shadow of the palace to berries 





of the sun, but the spire of the tus if 66 indicate 
dignity of the child—the So pena palace 1 indicate the 
surprised at this ry, called the hunter and asked 
it was. The eaid that he had found it in the 
forest and that he had it up as his own adopted child. 


The king then i sive’, f ko hell at: Siena aaphine idk dhe 
child, the hunter told that he had found a ring and a mantle. The 
sent him forthwith to fetch them and having recognized them 
same mantle and ring. which he had given to the Nakh, he 
had no doubt that the child was his own son. He gave a recom- 





jruoukl wapeniede the 

te a new one, that ite 
empire would Tare — lis wah pets 
up, and the omphun tharib (jambh 
d bts Solar . ‘3 
‘Prince Arun raxa was born in the 950 year ofthe Buddhist 





era. Aphatyakham muni wished to give to hisson a 
wordy of his doin, Ssenmaroes 
gdom of Saxanalaj ith this Kingdom 





The king R sre Nome Paeioe your te: fiea O00 seaeet 
the Buddhist era, merit acquired him a white elephant 
with black teeth. In this year, the same which was the year ma 
recht enlace Hr » on the first of the sixth month he caused an 
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as those: uf Xieng thai, Mon thai, Phama thai and Khom 
The ancient of the Phra tham (sacred books of Baddhe) 
was abandoned, and the books of religion were written alone in the 
Khom alphabet. 

In the 1086 year of Buddha the king Rang anigned lends to 
the pagodas for the maintenance of priests, a usage which has 
always prevailed since that time. The parodas which received a 
share in this distribution were the Vat khok sing kharom, the Vat 
keu raxadithar » the Vat utha i Se ln So Vat 


khao inaranya: vasi, and the SS 

Picardie. of China, called of aki, not having 

ee noe ees nck a << 

the new ere, the resolved to vengeance 

(Eh Hang rele ake reese. pin 
the prince Seek ikuman, and in one month favored by the gods 
they arrived safely in China. On the arrival of the Siamese 
king the sky covered itself with such thick clouds that neither 
the sun nor the moon could be seen. All China was troubled 
at this prodigy. The of Makhatha assembled all his 
mandarin to consult as to ¥ was to be done. He sent an 
officer to visit the coast, and ascertain if no enemies had come on 
nl The officer after having examined all the coasts, could 
snything exept veel nine forms long manned by 
Sistsenn, > E He gq réported the news to the Chinese king, who 
recollecting that a prophecy said that two Siamese brothers would 
pass the sea to procure wives, that the one would be sovereign of 
ll the Xomphu thavb, and would establish a new ra inthe plac 
era, at once knew that these two Siamese came to 
him. Convinced that it would be useless to resist them, he 
ediately gave orders to receive them with all proper honor, 
Gowns Gal gate Is te pres tees eee ae 
and pave In a 
caused a chip to see Big ye bya atis gan 
singer tlyi ae Peete eagle sane nated the Ling 






end of 

period the tide came reer hoinehesy 

‘Bince that tine Chit reels hare cme to rade to Siam, and 
ja tive teed atrersips dishes, and the Siamese then began to 


this time the king of Xieng mai died leavi Saas Ae 
sat vee a nables of the ingdom re 


tH 
- 
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The king returned to his capital continued to reign 
BS gabe Jeo lid aot hold himself pon is rake of 
went out Seerkias pak He am seruiplidod ts theca tease 
and all other kinds of sports. He was accom in all and master 


of The ‘sent a Cam 
emer We ghy Aen ne se aged ores on 
Saeed, the: Kine Bice bp 3 

this Cambojan into a rock, oy the Bet Meongaae ton be 
tribute which they were bound to pay to the king of Camboja 


2 ee esate 
tong u. 


a As 3 Sinn ing, ad bore tht mae of 


by the he became : ‘eri 
kite, ¢ having arived the lowe ef the ay at the city 
Tong u, rested in a ‘yveetibule of ths paliea tnd cuvian te mh 
went and slept with “a Sey ated at 

any one seeing him. In the morning he 

come and assist him to recover his kite. He o wh 
on his shoulders, and not being able | st rach the 
mounted upon his head. Having at obtained what 
he wanted he proceeded towards his own country. But thé 
te ho ee 
so he sent in pursuit of Ruang. oe ye ements 
and brought | oe ‘took out his intestines, withou 

his being aware of and then let him gro. Tha Ming Huang da 
hi tr oh ula cal hs on he rine Ph sacha my, 






et! 








| The prince Pha a kuman quic y acquainted 
é king of “Xieng mai the brother of the deceased king, with thi 


the 
| who to Saxanalai, mrgacton ngl 
the throne of his fi Trai phe phe eakh a 
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Enphini, Muang lek, and M sing thai, which were all under 


Muangphiburiyanakhan now called Mua z laphan, resorting under 
Huriya phun xa with eight other chief’ ‘plasea of provinces were 
ordered to arm themselves and to guard the passes, ? 
to request hin red hoe nm able to cast cannons. 
The king of China recei i request of his. vorably 
“imho oe tint. The kine Phe. 
then there pre een in ane: Senate in samrith (a kind of 
bronze) and in thom pat (a kind of mixture, two par copper to 
one of gold) Sg geoiamtadersigr abe ed in the fire, 
andl the King pared every thing for war. 

The first day of the first month (it is not said in what year) 
Phra chao thamma trai pidok king of Xieng sen commanded 
Maha up arat and the er officers to prepare his army. He put 
in the advanced op the phaya of Xieng rai and of Xieng far 
ne pbays of Xieng ngon and of Xieng tung were ordered to form 


the city of Kamphoxa nak hon, and from thence to the cities of 
+ Sava buri; Mu i 





the right wing, and those of Aieng nan and Xieng fang the loft 

i e The king Phasucharat haying learned these repuvalicns, 
speedily sent a mesenger to the king of Xieng mai; he found the 
king Riththirat dead, and his son prince Phrah ma vadi reining in 
his stead. This king immediately catised the inhabitants of Muang 
sak hon, M phre and Muang nan to enter Aieng mai, and shated 
bodies of g atalltheavermes. On his side the king Phasuch- 
arat also made all the inhabitants of the country come into the city 
of Saxanalai, and held himself ready for whatever might happen. 

The king Si thamma trai pidok having placed himself at the 
head of his forces, proceeded towards Saxanalai driving before 
him the inhabitants of the country, and laid seige to the city. The 
two Kings engaged in several very furious combats beneath the 
walls of the city, in which many were slain on both sides, the 
resistance of the beseiged being as vigorous as the attack of the 
besiegers. In this state of things the bonze Phra phu th tha kho 
sa chan of the pagoda Vat phao rang reng grieved at the fate of so 
many unfortunate p killed on secount of the two monarchs, 
besought the two ings to Bus hostilities and to make pear 
He was listened to on both sides. The king Phasucharat Pn ow- 
be boea his enemy had declared war against him because he desired 
to have his daughter in marriage, gave him the princess; and peace 
was concluded between the two princes. The king Si tham ma 
trai pidok having obtained what he wished returned to XMieng sen 
with his new wife. He had two princes of this marriage, the one 
named Chao trai son rat and the other Chao xati kon; both 
renowned for their excellent qualities, 
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The Eing 8i thamma trai pidok, remembering that ; the 
Buddha Somanak hodom about to coll | sat 
down to eat his rice at a certain ] ut pahecageh ary Ramisineg 
resolved to build a city at this spot. baer ce ave orders 
to two of his officers the one named i pices al the other 


Cha om bun, to fit o1 out aril mages carts ae the articles 








for the I Hicers having 
the carts and all thi eGo eat GK Reh orl 
of the , accompanied by a number of merchants. They first 


arrived at the M hon, passed the river Me nam ta 
arvel t the city Muang tiomphon, pha luang, then to the city 
Muang savangkha bure, passing next the river Me nam trom kue 
noi (little arm) and finally arriving at the ground of the Brahmm 
village where the Buddha Somanal nodom had formerly collected 
alms. <A river “ehsincedheectyh dawns Ath ob, the eastern part 
150 houses and the western a hundred. The two 
officers told the en ead thay the intentions of their rap Tide 
en and they quickly set themselves to wor 
The la Becit divided into ak he ual , the Brahmins 
undertook one, the thai another, ante dhs Yan e third. The work 
lasted one year and seven months. When ‘sll wes conspleted the 
sebaind te SChnig. Gear with: Oulir corte elaine aivte coe bie 
returned to Xieng Sen with their carts. Having 
an account of the happy success of their journey ora high 
delighted and quickly smsbcabled ths jpeiiobe and ¢ 
kingdom, to go with him to celebrate the dedication of the new city. 
He placed at the head of the advanced of his army the two 
Cha who had erected the city, sending on before to o a 
the road, Tes san fy lemediae, de ht and left wings, and 
penn Coe puede Kg 0 at sain were ordered 
rear guard. and queen themselves in 
motion with the army andl ainived we the tow ty cn the Got the 
first month. The eae eonsulted the Brahmins as to 
the name which shoul: iven to their cit These having 
dechicod et lia anety arrived under 1 constellation phi 
ea nu it should receive that name. The king then named it Pin ea 
nu lok, it was also named Ok ha buri, east and west, in memory of 
the Buddha Somanakhodom having there asked alms; it still 
bears the name of Chan ta bun. The king built several pagodas 
there, as well as the phaya who bed aueon panied him, He 
wished also to cast three phuth tha rup (image of of Buddha) in 
Sam rith thi a kind of bronze to place in odas which were 
being built, He called for this erie five able founders of Saxa 
na lai and one of Hariya phunxai. But in spite of all their 
endeavors they could not contrive to cast even one, The king 
apige he Dimi esi een has) in taemiayneheds lave 
issue, engaged the queen to or hers for the same purpose. 
She then besought that in virtue of the merits which she had 
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acquired in her preceding generation by having made a statue of 
- eigpeds ar pane are gol, a and for many sthes good weeks of the kind, 
three statues might succeed to the wishes of the 

Sot The efficacy of these vows, from the gre 


inh Heee of the queen, made themselves felt even to the of 


city Phi sa nulok. The king then built a palace in the 
padnin fade fo eb. prpr aati heybran gegeusnipens 
thevi daughter ea Bilbao ten ag my ve in mar- 
eof Larner Te me eg rain on the 
ne fares uri. e king princes and then 








the King, Shamma ini pd go he vernment of the city 
to his son Chao Xati sichon;. and ied of ths ac of 

ye i ey sixth month of the 1500th y ear of 
Kis event ie Okan Kea Gekiee ot Rai, who came to 


perform the obsequice of his father, and reign in his stead in the 
city of Mieng Sen. After this reign there were other seven 


EINGDOM OF FHATA EREK. 


In the times when the religion of Buddha Phra: phuththa hasob 
thosaphon was still observed, there lived a holy personage who had 
in the heayen of Phra: in, and then was born amongst men. 
Bis vhs bate ia tha vile of A ruse Khia fa tox canta of Sethi. 
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The name of Chao Suthazana Kuman was given to him, five 
hundred Sethi formed his retinue. The virtue of his merits made 
itself known even to the abode of Phra: in; who created for him a 
palace of gold, with inclosures ornamented with all kinds of precious 
objects, with delicious rdens and tanks im which Trew the five 
kinds of lotus. The god also created a city surr i by seven 
inclosing walls of gold, which was named . thapatnakhon. 
The Sethi with one accord established Chao "Sunt ing’ 
and one day, having” come to uth Somanakhodom still lived, 
one day, having come to er alms in this capital, a 

covered with lep oda io omer iis 
nd a littl rice which he offered to Buddha; but his little 
being ‘detnehnk tou: ‘is land veaiabsiod with the tice in Gx don 
of Somanakhodom, who having stop nt pati meal, Siacere 
himeelf with removing the rotten ne he te 
hiandf hich the stout whack he hed clea bias 
the a phesied that this rsesrlbaiie as oesnin chin oe 
good alms Sanus water iwc of eee 
shoiing the ancient era and establishing a new one. 

e king Suthasana then reigned in the city of Intha on. 
He died at the of 150 years on the 21 of the sixth month of 

the 1,600 year of Buddha. ‘His descendants reigned in his place, 

during many generations. But the merits of this family dwindled 
away, the city lost all its original splendour, and all the precious 
objects with which Phrain had ornamented it disappeared. At last 
under the reien of Phaya Khotama thavalasa the last aeiccadant 
of Sutha Sana there was a rumour throughout all the country that 
ieuutee ae ee oare 
ts ustre. 











war at that time a poor rabies Be 
had been born so, hpeied pos, later be the Buddhi 
commandment, nor made alms, poor wretch having haacaed 


that the man of merit was about to come, crawled to the road to 
have the pleasure of seeing him. Phra: in under the form a man 
crt mounted upon a splendid horse, pursuing the same road en- 
countered the beggar ad aed him why he was thus crawling. 
that he was going to see the man of merit, Phra: 
ip Ai setiheated Tihth th take care of bis horse and efluste, “white 
he went away for an instant. The beggar told him not to be long, 
Scot hee Fhe Wed St ee ee 
d be his, and went away. : 
“toni oF ie tenet cee Ae ee 
contained, opened it, and found in it a vial of oil of a divine virtue. 
He immediately rubbed the deformed part of his lee with it, which 
a fe body with 3 Charmed by this marvellous effect he rubbed 
all body with it, and became on the instant the most beautiful 
of men. ot at all doubting his fortune, he immediately 
said to himself “most surely it is I, myself, who are the man of 
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merit who is expected.” He immediately took off his r , array 
ed himself in the divine obes which the god had left wth i , put 
upon his head, took the sceptre in his hand and mounted 
the howeot P Phra: in, which at the same moment rose into the air 
directing its course towards the capital. As for the king Phaya 
khotama thevaraxa, knowing that the tan of merit woul speed 
appear, he said to himeelf: “if he comes through the air I wi 
sey sortie ireaias bees, bo tack neds Righl WE Gon prone 
coming to tight wi & preatest 
haste carrying with him the queen, his children, his officers and 
forty thousand of the people. He went towards the west seeking 
for a fit place in which to establish himself with his people. Phra: 
inth then settled the beggar, become the most beautiful of men, as 
he Bain patnakhon under the name of Phyakrek. _ 
a princess of the family of king Khotamalhevaraxa. In 
the 100 1000th year of Chula Sakkarat or the little era, he established 
a new era and abolished the ancient, His descendants successively 
ascended the throne during many generations, but their good for- 


tune was alway on the wane, 









The king K thevaraxa, who went towards the west, arrived 
at the end of fifteen days journey in a place inhabited by brahmines 
named Ban Kothanaj He was well received by the in- 
habitants, who having informed him that Somanakhodom had 
formerly he alms in this place, the king was filled with joy 
and there b Si which became his capital. He had a son 
sriooe whom he name of Chao Phala Chana kuman. The 


his father and took the name of Chao Vai 
CAkanedy ke took the: nama of Chao Rhota: Bong. aving 
built the city of Muang Phra: Phichitr he took the name of 
Phaya Bhota: Bong; when he had built the city of Muang Phix- 
SER Tice wey oom ores 

cl co man 

fortune of th faite he ‘auimonaxed’ are oa) y¥ remained a 
princess. Thon tro eth, the one named Xoiok seh end the 

a eee having taken counsel with the other sethi 
the throne the son of Xodok sethi named Chao. Uthong 

ws married the hereditary princess. This prince reigned 7 years 
nts city *s t anibale bees A oe cone which Rb 

men alent in the country, 

Uthong Sbendsasd Ge Couey sak ail Ke ponls od mest 
seek a fit Ree elsewhere in which to build a city and establish 
himself,  eagrrad many da ye journey, he arrived at a river 
ay ager pe he found an island of a round form, The 
apc caused boats to be made | over to the island 
his followers. at eee Seen soe or penitent, who told 
him thet the Buddha Gomans Khods m had formerly come to this 
- and had predicted that in the future a city would be built 
The king received this news with joy and resolved to 
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ie himself upon this island. He caused walls to be built 

wrounded by exterior fosses, built a palace for himself and houses 
for his officers, and, settled ‘himself in this new » Which took 
the name of Si’ Ayo Thaya (this is the ancient city of Juthia.) 


(Here the ancient annals finish) 
C. P., P. A. 
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THE PIRACY AND SLAVE TRADE OF THE INDIAN 
ARCHIPELAGO. 


Tae object of the follo notices 18 to a number 
of fat which will ee European ee da pagent te 
au ofthe nature and extent ofthis dreifal scourge ofthe 

fiber ap than any general d on can con 

They are m ected from those which have come under 
notice of the ish and Dutch during the last thirty years, and 
the sources from which they are chiefly drawa aro the Singapore 

newspapers, Wel the Monten: destades Orientales 
y is universal throughout the j Sean Olio part of pen —_ 
, and there are very few of the native 

pean influence and control, who are not aihip RO RIA 
ae At the present time they are more cautious in allowing 
their connexion with piracy to be known, os the vigorous measures 
cg the Dutch, Spanish, and English, have shown that 

these Governments are earnest in the determination to re 
the evil, and that the power which they are able to bring into 
operation for that purpose is such that no native armament or 
means of defence can long successfully withstand it. and th 

piracy isles rampant at present than it was afew years ago, are 

bere E generally come into engagements with one or other of 
to aid in its repression, and have therefore re- 
ounced, all open intercourse with the pirates, it is by no means 
ig extirpated. At any temporary lull or cessation in the 
partial and unconnected measures o ks Eivonenis against them, 
the pirates re-appear in their old haunts with undiminished 
holdness and force. Only Gower the China sea has at various 






ing ‘the severe and extermina shat <a porns 
the Sulu seas last year, they re to renew their former depre- 
dations. It is only by a persevering r, puncianed: ar cosmmned 
action against piracy that ve Reropenn po wers in the Archi 
can hope to keep it effectually down. an efforts followed 
periods of inaction, have been proved over and over 
again to be inadequste, and it may be emphatically stated as the 
result cap scees adnan of the Enropen 


from the want of a pro pot ized system always tn operation. 
Various means akg tried b Dutch with the purpose 
of lage ‘Piracy. ‘Thus so far back as the year 1705 we find 


We mnie of the eevee Oe deere eS ae 
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cruise or boats, aided others fitted out at the expense 
of some GF their ative alien’ ices be a eee 
having a crew of 24 cruising in Lar t Bay in the Straits of 
Sunda, engaged a piratioal prahu of Mardher having on banca 
48 pirates, who carried the cruizer and murdered all on board. 
y a resolution of 25th February 1755, the measures formerly 
‘opted were re-enacted and the native princes having relations 
rith the Dutch compan Lee ae 
vessels with proper passports, , Shewing the size of the vessel, th 
firms and the anbee of the crew. The passengers were also 

jected to certain regulations. In place of cruizers like venetian 
galleys as formerly, a description of vessels capable of being 
impelled both sails and oars, and called millenedes were intro- 
uced, having six of the crew European, and the rest natives, 
Explanations were at different times required from the Sultans of 
Bantam, Johore, Pahang, and other native states suspected of 
complicity in the proceedi of the pirates, and of buying their 
prisoners, and severe measures against them were threatened in 
consequence. In 1806 it was ordained that not only should 
be withheld from vessels of the iption ¢ 


whenever they entered any roadstead, harbour or bay where the 
wesc was established they should be seized as piratical vessels 
even although furnished with a pass from a native prinee or chief, 
About this time a merchant vessel in which were two Dutchmen, 
named Phefferkorn and Wensing was attacked in the Straits of 
Banca by csi pirate prahus. Seeing no chance of resistance or 
escape, they allowed « great number of pirates to board and then 
blew up the ship, In May 1807 the cruizer of war de Vrede, Lieut. 
Cc. Backinus: was attacked in the roads of Indramayo by seven pirati- 
cal vessels each having about 100 men. After some resistance the 
Pack Patt of crew took to the boat and made for the shore, Lieut. 

eckman and his second in command Stokbroo threw them. 
selves into the sea, at the moment the pirates boarded; the first 
was drowned but Stokbroo fell into the hands of the pirates who 
shaved his head, stripped him of his clothes and carried him to the 
Lampongs, where he was subjected to all kinds of bad treatment, 
and even threatened with death, He was offered as a present to 
the prince of the Lampongs, illused like the rest of the slaves and 
forced to the meanst employments. After seven months of suffer- 
ing he was sent to Lina, sold to the prince of that island for 30 
Spanish dollars and cared to Rhio. He was here fortunate 
enough to find a Chinese named Baba Tan Lian Seeng, the owner 
of a brig which traded between Rhio and Java, who bought him 
for fifty dollars and took him to Samarang. The Chinaman re- 
fused to receive any recompense for this generous action, but Mr 
Stokbroo having af ‘ds become assistant Resident at Japara, 
Lian Seeng whom he called his father paid him a yearly visit, when 
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he was treated with every mark of kindness and attention. Mr Stok- 
eeeen sp ai (‘1844 but Lian Seeng was still alive in October 1845. 
sb? three years administration from 1808 to 1811 Governor 
G Daendels incessantly laboured to oppose the pirates and 
ees a much as circumstances permitted 
ollowed the measures of the Company for that purpose. In 1810 he 
ies oeunmetien tee. with the special object of pro- 
the coasts of Java. the commencement of that year an 
brig the Fly was visited off Sumanap by some natives under 
pretence ag iahcc ap: eae after massacring the commander and the 
steersman, made ives master of the vessel. The Governor Ge- 
neral Janssens by decrée of Gth June 1811 gave a portion of the 
prize, and the booty to the captors of pirates, and laid down certain 
vale for the trial of tes and their accomplices. During the 
English administration in yee the coasts of that island were greatly 
infested by pirates. In March 1812 they were vigorously attacked 
by the Engli pare schooner of war Wellington, Captain Cromey, aided 
Sl boats and six armed native boats. In the — 
llowin, the pirates had an engagement with the armed 
. h man of war Modeste. Numbers of pirates 
Sigumiie’ his western of tis bben'to€ Mancoun, and viata descents 
upon the land. The Coromandel, having grounded on the coast 
Borneo, was taken and burned by the pirates. The Matilda 
sighted 17 large piratical vessels, and the Helen encountered a 
vessel in the Straits of Banca manned by about 80 pirates who 
attempted to board her, but were driven back by a well sustained 
fire. The Nautilus in May 1813 reported that a young English- 
man Thomas Brooks was at Koti (Borneo) having two years 
previews ly been taken by pirates who had plundered his vessel, 
hree Europeans, two Chinese, and five Bengalis, who formed 
part of the crew were murdered and the rest solid as slaves. In 
anil 1814, Captain Hall, commander of the cruizer Antelope, 
ss pas that he had seen 80 piratical ae boats in the Straits 
oF Semon: hich hag dere nee pic mxistance of some armed. 








Pein Sir Stamford. Readies’ letter on the state of the Indian 
sy ies widressed to Lord Minto in 1811, we find numerous 
allusions piracy and slavery. He notices the [Suan 
valesat of alge ee ee ee ae ibes as 
“an evil of ancient date, and which has struck deep in the Malay 
habits. The old Malay romances, and the fragments of their tra- 
ditional history snamemis refer to piratical cruises.” The sources 
of slavery in the Malay countries, according to Raffles are chiefly 
the following:—piracy, captivity in war, man-stealing and the 
the system of slavery recognized by the Malay codes for various 
offences and for debt. He gives numerous details on the subject. 
He states for example that about 50 year's previous to that time 
the Sulus were much devoted to commerce aud that the English 
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pire comers merce yi heat Saal a em pam dcsigd esss 
Blend crys Pa ee ran. 
ss ie Sgn breaking ef Coad ies orasoes 
covered the 8 sons with fleets of fovisidable pirates The 
ee ee, ee ee 
Lanuns, the most formidable of all the eastern pirates, and who 
have in ee Oe ee The 
Sultan is of the islamite persuasion but the great mass of his sub- 
: are pagans, in almost ev sanriect similan: $0; Abe ehodeainal 
one > Brugie are well known at the 
day as the most active traffickers in slaves in the Archipelago, Raf- 
fies ascribes their devotion to this branch of trade to the interfer- 
ence of the Dutch who fomented civil wars amongst them and excited 
rebellions and commotions in the different states, so as to weaken 
and underminc and in many cases altogether to overthrow the 
power of the native nh sical subjects were thus exempt- 
Snipe ahopenteuicare a great measure to follow lawless courses. 
ple gar sa momopely maintained by the Dutch of the spice trad 
of commerce, ft princi net ao 
png Suemccsy ape wa ran 9 emoralize these 
nations, who were forced to expend the energy aud love of enter 
prize which has at all times so liarly distinguished them above 
all the other natives of the Archi elago, in less commendable p 
Raffles also noticed t evil influence of the Arabs, through whom 












and thé slave trade in the Indian Archi are G5 

in the year 1849 as th were in 1811 Te 

Se sing nd rrr ge ra 

! Feagp ati, must, at evert, put down by a strong 

ae tho ace arene ae secrete She gar 
sysiem Ww 5 pted wi achat 

by cance every chieftain answerable sete territory, and 


tithe aden Pee 








punishin in an exemplary manner | 

The i of Jo Was itean tt Gerthe sholeal tai 
of “al itants, From the Sake downwards an ere more 
or nar ed in piracy. peculiar ir nature o kingdom 
gave facilities for the pursuit, ite innumerable iwlands and 


Sis cowesd wits Gack eoeeme ct mangrove gave effectual 
concealment, and enabled them to lie in wait for the merchant ves- 
eel or prahu passing | h the narrow straits. A deadly enmity 
is said to have prevailed een the Johore pirates and the La- 
nuns, 60 that when they met atsea, either would leave a vessel 
which they might be atiac wh order to their enemy. 
The Johore empire maintained putation of being highly pira 
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tical, until the two euro eon ene a eee 
at Rhio, and the Eng rp is dos Nae yaa, rg esa gga? 
of the rulers, and also of the people to a considerable degree, al- 
thoug ee ee vam athe a er pig ewes ie Raat 
strong nae Baayen wenble tags ura Be 
secs ene vere veces Are ven veh hand are ations 
here and there both on: Ore ee eke sa eee 
islands which formed part of the ancient apres we” 


communities which on & Very 
small trading’ prahus which cover the soon art gti te 
of the European marts, especially of 

In 1818, we find in a paste of Cpe apa aga aa 





at ee oe Jed Gee ecg! Ling 
consisting of 18 vessels and 400 men, and which had three points of 
rendezvous, Sakanah, aso ie RONEN ING Oe Ne Ces Se 
the command of Ungko Tamonggo consisting of 48 vessels and 
: at eee pees hprengiy: eames 
Timian, Pulo Boca Salat Sin pura, (the Strait of Singapore 

J se na tae eis Toa gg cr kom 


d receiv cassie p 
ESE of 100 per cent, eet oe 
: me the the Sultan, who could also select such 
other part of the spol U's he chose at a low price. These 
irates @ wee rp kg w route 
a5 well known, and so calculated that should always have 
the ad of fair winds and currents. set out towards 


December or January, and directing their course b the Straits of 
ares owerer o southern coast of Java, bore at the com- 
mcement of the east monsoon. Th then tamed 

of the Strails to the east of Juve, 0 ra ang the eastern and 
arsine ne galcrlletowie Lmegrsilee Sigir apciet oy SOMUMencemen 
of May, when regaining the fing of their first route y took 
the road to their coveris pillaging in Sethoasip mp ma : 
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the inhabitants of Linga, and who occasionally diversify their 
torial pursuits by a little sietiral outbreak. Before the 
o is on the spot they have again eubsided into 
the appearance of Rae fishermen, so that detection is very 
dificult. The pirates of Reté upon the coast of Sumatra, between 
the rivers of J gel dev Indien were @ race entirely distinct 
from the people amongst whom they were settled. They were all 
icteaded fou tas Taek They had first come to that part of 
es war cok the Duish KT, Company. ‘The seength of fe 
in @ war the Dutch E. I. Company. The strength of the 
Reté establishment was calculated at 1,000 men capable of bearin 
sion The vessels" were 10 or 12 in number from 16 to: 
¢ from 60 to 80 men, and each having a large 
pooper’ bt, bea gto harch The descendents of these 
Tassie tae ttl te bs foeed ot Rea but they are not distinguished 
for their piratical exploits like their fathers. Siak also sent out a 
ces tveding 1 i; whe Heed: tealy wi the wale ts soul 
to it, w ved entirely on water in 
prahus covered with mats, forming se re Sey eee 
the inhabitants of Hiliton. The prahus in which they made their 
piratical ex seg eesti feteedet those in which they lived 
with their 1 One of ee ee eee 
a eas nis, and four , Pelee cic lap 
the Orang had two h ners i cogaeedice 
which they recidoa and eighteen iratical aa These 
not ex four or six tons in burthen, The island of Carimater 
ad ties pation! prahus. The Sultan of Matani on the coast of 
Borneo had three large piratical prahus of from 10 to 12 tons each, 
Shick weil valine «revs towards the coast of Celebes in the 
western monsoon, made to the coast of Java. 
Ta 1818 0 treaty waa concluded by the Dutch with the Sul 
tan of Lingua, in which he solemnly to repress with all 
his power the piracy in his states; in 1817 a similar treaty was 
made with the Sultan of Banjermassin (Borneo); and eo Bie 
ratoat Bet ioe ed ernie Sr erate nansiengarany 8 TnMeni 
















were nila with. the Sultans of Mampawe and Sambo, and with 
the native chiefs of Menado Celebes) and piracy in the latter 
ra Pi! orga judicature. 
These measures had become of the last importance. In May 
Seclinia tata’ Gace touey eagtn ‘tom ayer tee 
about twenty via, 
risareat Tomek, $0 ei ray tnd wa 


Hehe The schooner onl escaped 

becesaary. é schooner 

In the same month Susanne 
y five te soa tbe? ng of 

acted by Ams seat pales from Batw 
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summoned the commander to sw 
course under the fire of the pirates, and at last hit one of the boats 
which threw them into confusion, and they ceased the pursuit for 
atime. They however silently followed the brig during the mght 
time, and in the mornin syne: egal 'y asked if it was 
the same which they had engaged the previous day. On the 
commander answering that it was, they again summoned him to 
surrender. As he did not seem inclined to comply they again 
opened their fire but without any other result than making holes 
in the sails and a arr a an The brig would 
undoubtedly however have fallen into the hands of the pirates had 
she not manased to keep them off by a well directed fire until a 
breeze sprung up which carried her beyond their reach, and it 
was only on her coming to anchor in the roads of Tagal that they 
abandoned the pursuit. In the same month the cruize boats had 
an engag t with pirates near Samarang in which Capt. Stout 
lost his life by the bursting of a gun. 

The island of Banka appears to have been peculiarly exposed 
at all times to the ravages of pirates. In the report on this island 
by Dr Horstield* will be found a full account of the successive 
attacks made upon it and which “graduall effected almost the 
complete ruin of the island.” They are said to have arisen from 
the war in which the Dutch had been engaged with the princes 
of Rhio and ae a The first attack was in the year 1789 by the 

Siak, formerly a depend of Johore, on the settle- 
ment of Klabbet-lawa, which they surprised, and from which they 
carried away a large quantity of tin, and the most valuable effects 
of the inhabitants. A second visit was paid to it a few year later 
by the Lanuns who had been called in to the asistance of the 

‘inga chiefs, After that period the Lanuns made regular descents 
uy n the coasts of this unfortunate island, ascending the rivers, 
reds of inhabitants ito slavery, the chiefs being murdered. 

yats | -rypsies who made a ta portion of the 


der but he continued on hig 





points d, whi cessantly harass | 
natives of the island, ie a in all quarters, and 
intercepting the supplies which th Sultan of Palembang sometimes 


sent to his unfort te ao Many of the inhabitants 
igrated the island, and numbers gave themselves up to 
vobantaty slavery to slave-dealers from Staci, who visited 
the coast with small vessels for the purpose of receiving those 


® Journal L. Archipelago vol. I]. p. 209. 
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famine, pirates and disease inflicted on them. Having completely 
exhausted the island, the Lanuns gradually withdrew themselves 
from it after the year 1804, and retired to thet own quarter of the 
Archipelago. They have continued however to visit it in their 
. d ecruizes, and even within the last few years they have 
ravaged its coasts as will be seen hereafter. The pirates onging 
to the Johore Archipelago still continued to plague Banka and in 
1820 they had rendered themselves masters of some of the tin districts 
on the south-east part of the island where they raised bentings 
or small earthen forts at various points. The Dutch Government 
sent an expedition against them under the command of Lieutenant- 


(To be Continued.) 


DESTRUCTION OF THE FLEET OF THE SAREBAS AND SAKARRAN 
PIRATES BY THE EXPEDITION FROM SARAWAK ON THE 
NIGHT oF SlsT yuty 1849. 


On Wednesday he a the Steamer Nemesis with the boats 
of the Albatross and Royalist in tow left the river followed by the 
at Kaluka, and on the 28th the Nemesis being somewhat short of 
foel returned to the mouth of the Sarebas to collect wood. Certain 
information was received in the evening thata large pirate fleet 
had left Sarebas early on the morning of the 26th and it was con- 
jectured that the capture of the peaceful town of Sariki was the 
object of the expedition. A strong detachment of boats was in- 
stantly despatched by Cuptain Farquhar to prevent this fleet 
escaping on their return by the Kaluka river, whilst the Steamer, 
prt sang re boats and some native prahus guarded the 

are 

This position was maintained for three days whilst scout boats 
were sent out to give timely notice of the approach of the pirate 
fleet. The patience of every one was severely tried by the delay 
which occured, but on the evening of the 30th intelligence was 
received, that the pirates after partially plundering Palo, and 
threatening the inbobitants with certain death, unleas they supplied 
them with salt, retired to a river called Si Maring where it was still 


re aS were plotting an attack on Siriki. 
Pap gov ed ths sata night to Rejang, and reported 
that all the powerful chiefs of Sarebas were out, and that they had 
counted 107 war prahus. This re the ee ete 
waiting edition, and on the evening Slst at } past 6, 
scout boats in ll haste brought intelligence of the approach of the 
pirate Ba | 
Every preparation was instantly made and the Kaluka detach- 
ment moved to the entrance vise ide en select 
pirates in great force passing at very long gunshot distance. Lieuts 
Everest and Wilmsbarst peeled fe he cutters, and opened a 
fire upon a portion of the pirate fleet which was fully returned. 
The main body however pulled close in shore in shallow water to 
the entrance of the Sarebas, and appeared, on seeing the effective 
preparations for their reception, to hesitate as to their future course 
of action, for some delny took place. This hesitation over, they 
rushed at the Eastern Point of the river with the intention of forcing 
their way up the Sarebas in water too shallow for the men of war 
boats. They were however met by the native force at the sandy 
noceneger pt Ce brief resistance, seized with a complete panic, 
the bala divided, some escaping a shore, some putting out to sea, 
and some crossing the river by a long detour. It was o bright 
moon-light night and now commenced a series of small independ 
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kept up a hot and destructive fire. The men of war boats outside 
were playing the same game, whilst the Sarawak natives on either 
bank of the river, about $j miles across, were closely engaged with 
the pirates and intercepting their escape. 

The Nemes he formér _ and fortune, was every 
where, : every where cutti 2 pirates; rockets, shells, 
shots, Bass ora flying in a cates Le lights and rt 
fires illumined the ecene. Over a space of fully neven auiles, there 
was here a fight, there a chase. Here a pirate boat sunk at sea, 
whilst others were seeking safety (and often seeking it in vain) on 
shore in an inhospitable jungle far from their homes. At about 
eleven o'clock the firing relaxed and by twelve the pirates were 
no longer seen, and the English force was left to its repose. 

At break of day on the following morning the result of the 
night's action became visible, -On the pate Da. or Batang 

arrow, lay upwards of sixty prahus, and on the beach for a long 
distance was strewed the debris of their large pirate fleet-—sunken 
boats were carried here and their with the tide—fully 2500 men 
of the enemy sought refuge in the jungle, where our people were 
eagerly hunting in detached parties. , 
Thus the pirates of Sarebas caught redhanded in the fact, laden 
with plunder, and gorged with blood, met the fate they so richly 
deserved. Upwards of eighty prahus were captured (many from 
sixty to x gee Haigh and eight or nine feet in beam) and many 
men slain. It is difficult to calculate the exact number of the 
killed, but at a low computation, three hundred must have fallen 
during the night's action, and many wounded and exposed will 
swell the total loss of the pirates. moming was occupied in 
destroying, and appropriating the eaptured prahus, and orders 
having been given to show mercy to any of the pirates who wished 
to eee up, the fleet in the evening joined the Steamer 
a Tearntens 





The next morning, the 2nd August, an advance was made up the 
Sarebas and the force anchored at Baring in the afternoon, and 
agnin proceeded at wane to Saruch. The next morning a Malay 
prisoner rsgiina: Rar rought in, the following information of the 
movements of the destroyed pirate fleet was obtained. A force (by 
his account ob 190 Grate Nad act Gn cade Oe hoe. asion 
that the Malays of Sarawak would not make any attack aang the 
Ramadan or fast month, and probably, he added, the chiefs had an 
idea of attacking Siriki. Having (as before mentioned) plundered 
Palo, they held a conference in the Si Maring and proceeded to 
Mato, we wg by the way two trading prahus, one Inden with 
sago bound to Singapore, the other returning from that place with 
piece: gens a i@ panic on finding both the Sarebas and Ka- 
a 


lost his senses and each | thought ouly (the prisoner added) 





of reaching home. 
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Tt would be useless to describe the further movements of the ex- 
pedition in detail, and it will suffice to say that the town of Paku 
was taken without resistance after a skirmis! or two, and after some 
hard Inbour for two or three days in removing the ob 
esta ee stead caemek bon the wag the 7th of Au- 





Paku eiinaaed + to "the pirates islg ian ime. 
punishment which Saf aan, ier pa Regret 
of the abandonment of piracy. 
The original ctor (SORT ma came ed Eo 
Reena Se Sone eee advanced up the river 
miles to the mouth of the Kanawit inhabited by the piratical 


tri successful excursion was made up this river—several long 
houses were yed, some piratical Bangkongs taken, and some 
prisoners made. same terms were ¥ offered to these 


Perr lua Tare teen eft to the Sareban und three of thee 
chiefs came in, and promised as far as they themselves were con- 
cerned to discontinue their piratical excursions, but would not 
answer for the other chiefs, amongst whom ““Buah h” of Ensabi 
Om the fourth day the boats | 


On the day the boats having once more soon at the 
Steamer | ded about ten miles up the Rejang to Poe inhabited 
by the Kanawit Dyaks, a tatooed race —— 


themselves, and the guides of the Sarebas and 

expeditions, Pecans a, Seas cates caniusd by Ga Bekaneas 
resident up the Poe creck and sold to them, were set at liberty. 
The effect of these intermediate depits of trade between the Malays 
| ives and plunder taken during their 





eres a this par successful expedition may be said to have 

ended, and it i necessary to add that the Rejang is pro- 

— ge ation i-wrinen ee ee 
Se mapped wil tooo 6 place of sole: ana. 8 aren 

dedhen oie gaat The river Kanawit can send out some 


70 piratical us, Poe 8 and Koatibas 4) to 6) makin with 
Sarebas and (previous to the recent detent of the former) 
upwards of 300 ee engages * iracy, either in the fleets or 
detached nda To presen lition has dealt a heavy blow to 


this infamous system, snl the best resulta may be expected from it, 
and the public and H.M's Government are greatly indebted to Cap- 
tain Farquhar for his couduct on an arduous ani tedious service. 
All alike’ deserve thanks and applause, from the gallant Commander 
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apy and vn ak a a ha expedition, to the 
seamen and marines, for alike all their duty with zeal and 
with cheerfulnes tae news received from Sarawak when the 
ee eee sells ang will further illustrate the of 
1 elie ate Mendy abana Borneo. 


“plea lense aly a eam 
to Sarebas five piratical prahus had passed towards Samibas an 
Sirhassan. On their return on the morning of the 7th of August 
teh cad, toms ake chm re of Sara- 









wak, and, ca a rahu 
soi killed twelve en a bet ore ee peep aio 
and killed some Chinese off the entrance of the Sambas river, but 


the exact mount of mischief doe by them hao yet been 
ascertained. It is very certain that unless ‘the Vigorous measures 


at present pursued aga Sea James Brooke are consistently carried 
out, the pirates of bas and Sakarran will yearly increase 
in audacity—every peaceful ib tty community will be cut off or 


iuesd to pia Chae, and when me possessed of musk ; 
Singupors itself will suffer directly, free their ravages, and blocd 
and treasure will be expended to effect what may now be effected 
with comparative ease. Let us look to it well or we may pay a 
heavier penalty as the price of neglect and doubt, than we at present 


onthe before been said, it is very difficult to estimate the Jom 


proceedings, b | 
Pastis ese karoet Be his life from Wik fen ike cee an 


ssasives in personal encounters. It is gratifying Age kewi 

that women and children have been respected, and that the Malays, 

and even the Dyaks have shewn a great willingness to introduce 
a humane ‘Warlare, and in this as on many other points 
to imitate suchen af ttle Shececes ioe, On the 23rd 
of August the expedition once more anchored at the ntrance of 
the Rejang, and on the 24th the Nemesis entered the Moratabas. 


20th Angust, 1849, 


P. 8. It has since been reported, but is not certain, that the 
Soaeiepumesoesng hes sane oon ot ries ae 
e us returning from Sambas were attacked ¥ 
2 ies ih mere aire 
these reports are probable but want confirmati 


———— 


It is hardly necessary to add to the above account, that the 
Expedition was accompanied by Sir James Brooke, We most 
earnestly hope that this blow which has been struck at 
one of the communities of robbers and murderers whose fleets 
and vessels infest the seas of the Archipelago, will be followed 
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We however, that a 
oF ae mablantioe ike that” pointed out in our July agit decir 
See ace N ae ee woe 
The more extensive and p the combination, the andi 
sacrifice of means and blood. ‘Humanity to the pirstioal tribes 
-oeansiei seep wba aaa pudenda overamnts 
be at once put in force. 


ood 
THE ZOOLOGY OF SINGAPORE. 


Tue Zoology of Singapore as might be expected from ite insular 
situation, is confined a bee a few genera of quadrupeds ; tirers 
unfortunately are amongst the most numerous, the loss of human 
life from the depredations of ne animals a to erie 
persons per annum for the hree years; this is‘a frichtfal and 
almost imoredibie amount, but I have too much sa to believe 
that it is less than the real loss. A gentleman with whom I am 
acquainted took some pains to discover the truth and found that 
nearly 300 human beings had been carried off in one year, of whom 
only 7 had been re d at the Police; great exertions are at 
present being made for the destruction of animals, which is 
effected by pitfalls, and has been tolerably successful of lute, five 
having been captured and brought into town within the 1 
quarter, Not many years ago the existence of a Tiger on the is 
was firmly disbelieved, and the must have been very scarce 
indeed, for even the natives did not know of their existence. 
One may have been accidentally carried by the tide across the 
narrow strait which separates the island trom t mainland, and its 
cry in the pairing season may have induced another to follow, 
finding abundance of food. they have multiplied accordingly. This is 
& more rational mode of accounting for their being here, than to 


de wild Cat called Riman Dahan (Malay) sit ts Viveoen 
ueanga, or Musang (Malay), an oc ional Otter is found and 
arrangement be admitted, I may add several species 
of the Bat tribe, amongst them that most destructive one to all 
fruits, the Flying Fox or Pteropus ; nately however they 
are as yet scarce, but at no distance from us, they are numerous 
Syd Stet, I care sen @ flock of them whilst anchored in 
the Straits of Malacca, so large as to take several hours in passing.* 
Their flesh is eaten the natives but no real Fox smells to tn 
mind one half so rank as they do, methinks a Rat would be 
palatable food com dq with them. Of Rats we have several 
Bpecies, all very serge Wild Hogs are abundant which next 
to man form the chief food of the Tigers, We have the following 
Bpeci of the Deer tribe, The Cervus Heppelaphus or Rusa, 
(Malay) © large animal sbout the sae of ast Hetee 4 eat ty 
née meat tastes very like indifferent Beef; the next in size but - 
® A colon y le ot present located in a mangrove he | estuary 
of the Jobore. In the day they may seen oo ha ent ot thie cotnary 


e 
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perior m favour and delicacy, is the Cervus Muntjok or 
Kang ( (Malay); this animal co well described by Horsficld is 
size of asheep and the flesh is really excellent venison. 

There are also three species of the Moschidee called by the Malays 
Napu, Palando, and Kanchil of the respective eizes of a small 
Goat, Hare and Rabbit ; the first is the only eatable one of the 


three, the Palando and Kanchil, having too much of the ¢ 
flavour ; they are all Seay sort and elegant in form, ge 
well wert “a pach in any Zenloes cal collection, but from their 


feeding only on leaves peculiar eo our jungles it is nearly impossible 
to transport them alive to other countries. 

There are Plame of Monkeys, tha common grey and a 

le of other spec 

The Pteromys, ee what is known by ve name of Flying 
Squirrel, ig not uncommon, in former years | were hn be 
seen almost every evening on the Government MEI wailing 
tree to tree, but have retired before c dune ad clue 


BIDS, 


Of the feathered tribe although we possess a greater variety 
thon the class Mammalia, we are far from having the diversity 
to be found in the Peninsula, being deficient im the whole Rasorial 
order, if I except a small Quail of which there are two species ; 
the only game to be found are snipes, which abound from 
October until March and even later. 

About our houses are te be seen numbers of the common and 
Java sparrows ; crows are so scarce that I have never seen more 
than a ther, and that pay ecienser A pretty little Bird 







with ant le note of the genus | Motacilla frequents our | 
and the Prinia Familiaris and Jora of H are occasionally 
to be met with. 

In the up after the destruction of 


the. original. fore forest, is to Malte ecoe oo Bekat ut or Centeopus Buhutus, 
sailing bush to bush, his gay plumage too often causing his 


destruction Siew dak phen waleod ge anipthead aA 


I have known some shoot 
mistake, 
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gracula and paroquets are to be seen fl ing from jungle te jungle ; 
birds of the following genera are to be found in the foreste-alcedo 
bucercs, dacelo, lumius, sab abi podargus, and phanico- 
phaus, with two or three species of woodpeckers, and the caprinul- 
gus; water-fowl are rare, the only species met with are a diver, now 
and then a solitary teal and the pelican, a few herons and water 
rails complete the list of all the birds I have ever met with on the 


Alligators are common up the salt water creeks and along the 
shores of the island, bat betag so well fod from the abandons of 
Turtle are to be found in the market daily, some of a very large 
size; although so tenacious of life they are difficult of transportation 
from the mode of capture adopted by the Malays who erally 
spear them ; a person who wishes to take them for sea a 
to examine well whether they be wounded, otherwise he will be 
| iy very chear weighing 50 or 60 pls can be 

inet Se 4 ede wet ak io 
Snakes are not numerous, the most common is a black cobra. 
I have killed several of this species myself within the last twelve 
months. I believe this with a species of ) are the only 
well authenticated venomous species on the i The fir he Or 
bys sey; Gat tare te ho ours ‘the bite. I have seen it prove 
fatal to a fowl in 2 or 3 minutes, but have not observed its effects 
upon large animals; those I have killed here measured from 4} to 
5} feet in length ; the reptile being slow and aluggiah in its move 
ments is easily overtaken and killed, when attaked it erecta the body; 
that of an irritated cat, when if approached it throws to the distance 
of from 6 to 8 feet a venomous fluid of most isonous quali 


al 
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FISH. 


The market is abundantly lied with fish both in a fresh 
and salted state, which forms: : cco arb acres 
ss ——— ‘he two sorts most plentiful are the 
Ps A , and Ikan Tingiri. The former is a dry fish well 
ted for but so full of minute bones as to render the 
attempt to eat it in a fresh state, a service of no inconsiderable 
danger. The Tingiri which grows to the weight of 15 Ibs is one 
very ee ee 
our best fish for boiling, and only second in this respect tothe 
Kurow, which I think may safely be pronounced th 
fish in -thayethitri ae It grows to a much larger size than the Tin- 
Om ae pamphlet Ikan Bawal (Malay) and the sole, Ikan Li- 

(Malay) ‘are without competitors for £ , but care must be 
taken to obtain the true sole, and not the ounders so commonly 
substituted ; the mullet and red fish, Ikan Merah, (Malay) are not 
to be despised; there is another small fish, somethir venech ibe os 
called Ikan Susu, a general favorite for the ibapear 
these abundance o ( Sontses Kiel aro procmstie, harks, 7 
rouny other genera with which I am unacquainted. es nw 
is a lit of the Malayan names of euch at I have myself seen’ and 
may be useful as a guide to the future enquirer, the prefix ikan is 
pier ge poth ee them all, that being according to the Malay 


Balana, Balankas, Buntal, Baji, Bayan, Bulu Ayam, Bawal 
Tambah, Bawal Putih, Bawal Crecente, Bewsl Itam, Balacha, 
Bawal Sieg haem Mata, Kokub, Cheremin, gare Shier! 
choda, Duri, Galamah, Grapu, Gimes, J ui hi Y 
Kadrah, Kabasi, Ladah, Loban, Lombah Lobel Lomteh’ Manabe Ning 
Nhea, ire es toon Priv, Punting Dam Pouh, Samlang, Sablab, 
Ralikor. Galan | ambilang Parang, Todah, "Tamban, Trobch, 
Tumray, Talang Te ty Abundance of crabs and prawns of different sail ap 
cies, two species of Octopus, Nuss, and Suntong, (Msisy,) 
ought not to forget that singular animal the Halicora Dugong, or 
Duyong (Malay); it is very seldom to be met with in Singapore, I 
have only seen one specimen in many years residence, but they are 
plentiful up the Johore river; the natives are fond of the flesh which 
yh cut up into stripes and Cl an eae “Desa 
of curing meat, which w 80 = sgays ul 
they capture the tera pedis in their stakes, but 
most commonly spear it, at which they are remarkably ex ) 
[1843] . OXLEY. 
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parpostly aveided speaking of the trade and commerce of the lalands in 
Archi go, us they are subjects which do not fall within the spbere 
enquiries, in a review | Present ; | t trade 
ommerce of the Easty has been ately. published by our townsman, Mt 
FR aed pote argent Ap ed nie 

[ ion. to the East Indies, os well as to other countries of 

commercial relations. The plan 3 





cp 
5 






is one that deserves 









important points do not satisfy her, and she looks with « longing eye towards Cho - 





truction of the pirates by the British, will no dow : : 

the Archipelago, # name and an influence which the jealoustes of other nations can- 
strictly a tradi partohaetinnl genie lloted inte Hea Bp toexpted 
rnctiy a tra Lie ‘hed to a a, and t 

by a love of gals, they traverse thew aras in search of the various articos of 
commerce wi are eagerly so after by treders for the European, India, - 
cee art cy hc sbounds fe he ely roy oto a of 
Tad ' aocuma lajior wealth, ami we believe that nothin 
would tend to suppress crime a0 effectually as the establishment seein 


of c 
| ont the Archipelago.—Mr Hart! 
Fethnological Sa tt Fr aaa at Mr H's addres fo the American 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE BRITISH 
COLONIES IN THE STRAITS OF MALACCA." 


By Lieut-Col. James Low, c.M.8.4.8. & M.A. 4, C. 


of the Portuguese had opened 
Peninsula and to the Enste 





rp pins Rac fh pre igen or sic 
to exclude every rival, and thus to secure lasting mono enn gmp 
rai ioc A eas est ge iia i lye nie in 

The Portuguese, the Spaniards, and the Dutch, then 
the competitors for supremacy, over these favoured and ated 
portions of the globe—regardless almost of the rights of the natives, 
and urged onwards by a thirst for spoliation and gold. 


. It is proper that I should here state that the principal facts to be ven in this 
account respecting rece tag pac fe the Btruita Setulement have teen derived from 
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i willy iomlne gSehee aA Pe ply ane ig pan 
Eastern breeze, urope wis anomaly of nations 
ars although in amity at home, indulged in barbarous feuds 


aa length the Portuguese were compelled to relinquish most of 
their uests and to retire to Macao, while the British ha 
the magnificent arena of India before them, Sits Ease cap. 
their ports and factories to the Eastward, finally abandoned 
them with the exception of Bencoolen. But when they had 
consolidated their power on the banks of the Ganges and on the plains 
of Souther India, the trade betwixt Hindostan, and the Nations 
had assests os ones wih te The ot 
almost with its prosperity. upreme 
Government of British India therefore lost no time in seeking 
ely 8 PEI Ri to the Eastward, on which to form 


It was indeed Seed full ‘tmue—for the Datch had attacked Rhio in 
ane py Rompe awd pa age ne gpa with the loss of 
men, their commander, pra pinion aed 

ae to the town some time afterwards and 
ao Fa ace from the Moluccas, Celches, Borneo, 
and the Phillipines established to resort to, 
h a Shaner as se ih ba of f meting Bridah and Native 


ORIGIN OF THE SETTLEMENTE#. 


[1785]. When the atone rei hag ta of British nilia bad 
degree of difficulty: w felt the : effect 
was niga purpose into 

rapeting the oso the Indochine art Malayan 
respecting the whole of the Indo-chinese and SS ee 
At this juncture Mr James merchant, offered 
his services, and they were acce | Bat 2. jorar, although 
better acquainted, perhaps, with the oo the Eastward 
than any of his contemporaries, was but sAaty vensed th toe 
oid seiaten-00. Lhe > ee be ee ee | that the 
should be made at the Island of Junkceylon—the 
of the natives. But it was found that this overestimated 
ee Gace Vane cma Coed It will be seen 
in the sue tha pam e similar mistake with 











ent § y Braue Light whe Sllovd 8 
Quidah of the charts—aud bed conversed with then Teagall O° 
cting the wish of the British to establish a trading por, 
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H. India Company it would prove a shield to him against 
the attacks or demands of his enemy, as he styled him, the 
Emperor of Siam. But he carefully abstained in this letter from 
disclosing the true relations im which Keddah stood with that 
Potentata—while on the other hand, it seems hardly possible to 
Grove Conf ht from the e of having given an undue 


jah’s protestations of his indep: of Siam, 
and this without having previously and sufficiently endeavoured to 


scertain. au were truce. He thus was led to make reporis to 
the Supreme ‘ yernment which induced it for a season to believe 
that Keddah was not dependant on any other country—or at most, 
was not de t to such a degree as,should bar its chief from 
treating with the British for a cession of territory to them. It can 
hardly escape observation too, that the Supreme Government in 
employi Captain Light to negociate a Treaty placed his duty as 
a diplomatist in direct opposition to his interest as a merchant. 
The occupation of Pinang wes to this gentleman, as well as to 





chief, The Rajah of Keddah tried doubtless to stipulate at 
outset for protection against Siam as the return for the cession of 
(a) Vide No, I of this Journal for 1642. 
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did not prevent the island of Pinang being taken possession of 
the. Ticieds— wad bow  deappened shat sflatvecde wigoed sac 
sealed two consecutive treaties of cession; neither of which were 
offensive and defensive—has not been fully explained im the records 
A. gttoe ar Pap oy ion” The Hoja hil pushed 
tion em to o CASS100. 
the negotiations; as he seems to have been at last im impressed wi 
a strong, beliet fat: when he send have sunsonted Oana 6 
friendly treaty of alliance with the British, every advantage which 
he anticipated from a positive offensive and defensive one, 
would necessayily follow. This was more a practical than a 
specie view of he cas, and i St cauite Sake iaare Hveabio 
times sgpllror paeliy ial aeaen was however one disad- 
w must accompanied the cession under aspect 
“and of which th ae aie cians, 6 dtlcantition ia the 
trade of Keddah. he represented this to the supreme 
gromagecath gvaptioge wig ig ras madi cap-gnke nguace 
that care would be taken that he should not be a loser in this 
pvp, De adlhasageas Sears Tn the end it turned out that 
this loss had been y exaggerated (4) and that the sum of 











10,000 Spanish do which was given to the Rajah as an 
ivaleot wena thie and uitable one. poly oh whole of the 
revenue to 111,400 Spanish dollars—and in 


170, four Yury wer the conion of Piang that revenue was 





jah request then, to be supported against Siam was not 
Ane Peri all that was then rranted was ‘that “ the 






in the Rajah’s permission to hoist 


: French too it was believed desired 
also to rea footing in it—while the Barmane looked forward to 
en early period ‘when they shoud be enabled bythe peer 


occupation of it to inflict a wound shaathaeg 
ee anes ad chats ata ee 


Iran bonademenrgoines abs = 
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ete, from these different —— ten perhaps, unlimited aid, 


coisas aro — ions of his own 
an Spee i, and we may ¥ suppose serious 
em ce oe Agena Dita csepaceg 8 ate 


LBtog cake: lige for the Rajah that he re a 
Malayan co ors, than were then in his durbar, and that | 
alliance with the British he was rescued from the anarchy w 
must have been the consequence of the contlictin sinus of tha mn: 
tions alluded to. mies. obvious that nether the French 
nor Dutch could have long defended the Rajah from his 
enemies by sea and land,’ and they would soon either vo- 
raphe compulsion have left hin to his hard 
apie cede other hand as future events proved, the 
gates of a =e maritime power like that of the 
ro Runt sieht tobe nota natural, at least a moral 
eeclica'ts' aw equied obiartnson foo hae neighbours for so 
ng a5 he did not provoke it, 
Meanwhile Captain Light havin boss peanest by: the Supreme 
government for more positive ini on respecting the true 
Segara ee gee i constrained to <2 that 


Rajah Keddah had ever acknowledged the Siamese 

payer. unt, that its Kings originally came from Menang- 

abso” te Sumatra (a) and had always through fear paid homage 

to the ‘sivel vetions of Ava and Siam—that the then Rajah was a 

faare puppet i in the hand eben! chiefs, that -eviutic aural re 
c [SES 10n to 





mother having been a slav ving srt 

Rajnhship, that bis uncles ae pose him but had been 

probably thwarted in that ts mica am nee aa oo 

was weak, timid, avaricious, oppressive, and so dev 

fai that be would not verhaps scruple to sacrifice Pinang to 
intrigue! Keddah then contained 40,000 sguls and up- 

ds as 


ee proba 80,000 (6)... 
wards 

i agit . ¢ inang on the 17th day of 
July Grpeduen eaded taal os Tats Paoman oboe ort 
Somalia end coolants ea ca 











| aidisd aciceanid tei asmates to Keddah is highly probable, but 
nee emery ox eoomale (vida tranalation) gives a different origin to the chief of 


ST yy Ag pee pg 
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It 1 = rari much to be regretted that the cession of this island had not 






been obtained directly from the Siamese court, which ay to 
have been not indisposed to the measure at the time. ws 
then waging war with Ava, and it had become an object of grent 


importance om it to have ready means of pane European 
arms and ammunition on its western coasts. But its Emperor 
could not brook that the British had acquired the island from the 
Lord of his vnazal state of Keddah, and acco eee 
unauthorized alienation which had been ncenled him; by 
i the Rajah with a full measure of his vengeance. 
_It was not long however before the consideration j poe 
to have its full and due weight, and as the i 


oS a See he was @ 5 a seaity 
ee at Gane eee dropped o raunishing ee 
aud Keddayans and Siamese were soon allo 
edly interna with the ser on that island, oe which hn 
ws taney ae naar She eae to the 

The then tenure * Pinang by fe aa patel aye 
eed very flimsy foundation of recent occupation and it may 20 


as based pert: k occu alone—one however, 
fren stoned. oF it entree 


the court of Ban- 


from the cil carygestne o Rajah as a delegated vale, 
had no a scaler Gates west ab oe eae any 

tion of LigSinoaie~ormnge haute gaa avai dle 
facto and de jure, his expulsion from that afterwards by 
the Siamese would have had a similar effect, { he could not 
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shisined fom © Rajah of ted tnmotincl Lerwe 
an deacbars 2 pes over by him to Siam; ib haa trevanch tie 
appearance © a rent or tribute. All this seems to be ano- 
malous in’politics, and had better perhaps be at once got rid of by 
a commutation, but securing at thé same time the office of governor 
asat present, on his duly preservin percha “oes to Siam, to the 
legitimate nearest d ndent of the jah who ceded Pit or to 
Siam itself. We ma however be pretty sure that unless th be 
done the payment will perpetuated, since for its sake the Siamese 
government will for sb long as an of the | scendents of thé Rajuh 
just noticed remain, place one them as governor over | 
at least, as now has been done, the jon of it. There 
sGhens byt leeperbayy forhener ssieareeseee age 


er. 
intention in securing Pinang was purely ofa 

nature and for ie purpose of eeing docks a build- 
ing ships andthe «neal deport this agricultural and other 
po arog sat of = fjuncts. Tt became one in the chain of trad- 
ne, Sion with which the British have since girded the world. 
ome writers have arn surprise. cies dune 
ment had not dictatorially, assumed assumed amore pf er Le tine attitude 












bg e population, excluding jun tribes, of the Malw 
paneer states not directly sub sta of ih Magn 
far as information can be o med, The Ry ar ger 


both sexes—and it is probed overrated. = oe rl coxa 
: — 





ance has also fong ago been established, which 
migh shaken by any attempt to gain a physical one, which last 
however has never it ‘would appear been prem 

mt onden end “any gua nate they should 
emancipate the de dosage any guaran 5 
probably only them to court it, or at least to ny themselves 
spent tin hope daving the Br int an open war wits 
iL. 
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Such a guaranty would alwa uire body of troops to 
hoiat hand to% Fes cacy. tals He non aly Se aateco ests 
should require. but to repress wars eee cee 

Ives, when one or other of the Bete saan 


and most probably would, call in the aid af the 
aid would assuredly Nee eve pr ae dicady-aniaigest cre 
of the past., 

‘get ane that by a subsidizing licy the British 
would be able to Ever’ fies Gesamte st a gran times ist distance from their 
a Straits than they now are. eee 
possessed o power and military resources c te 
extent of their territory, then this would be apposite, 
but the contrary is fortunately true of them. Protected 
— all internally in a rapid decline, both morally and physically, 

ever prove but a weak barrier to Siamese am 
thle “benthic would be ready to snap asunder on the slightest 
tension. The proximity f the Siamese territory to along, although 
patallyGcontinaoas, line of Brite frontier fom the upper Pr 
af the iene aac sre oer ask ats 
tate ie oe obably the best guarantee for the 
preservation the 

Ta caieek oes nd ane been 
produced on the Malayan states which are situated near to British 
colonies. There can be little doubt that the absolute chiefs who 

» feel themselves checked and to some extent overawed 
by the presence of a race the extent of whose pervasion they cannot 
estimate, and whose civilization they cannot expect ever to attain 
to or even to imitate. But if the British have not b ALE, leads 
ot the Maley nin ae 

yan ipalities, they have throwing tidy 
» sy Linge clean: Avaniage te uacultvioeed ate itared tity 

ys sete thie enkiaien gad tare thas eek te fete 
generations the chance of being raised to a higher portion in the 
cwvilined workd, 











countries to the British settlements, may te eal 
accounted for, but a full exposition of the co 
would not be very encouraging to philanthfopists. [ a ] 





a| The popu of the Peninsula, excluding the British posses- 
acts may u “ h etand asa he wt 
and Pa iicimgeeer “oe > og 40,000 
Cali occ cescd SITTIN Soe 
Perak ete ee ieee 25,000 
Salangore, Trt S 00808 Pet ee ee ee oe oooe 5,00) 





138,000 
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The Malays individually are of an ig se rine rig 
in the mass they. bow submiesively to the . 


Their r passiveness arises from a clannish feeling, at gy ri 
which if by a chief they would cheerfully or contentedly bear, would 
rouse them to rebellion or to flight, were it to be inflicted on them 
by,» Soncign power er. Even th antag of Harpe ce 

sable ne 








ai wipes 

: : these cha secvicnsly 
Ww studied, b those hn sae 401 cdasakenr Macder 
(and how are a Grae erie ca of thane 


a residence amo. the pete 
eis ca te ee ne peor! need 
Viewing the non-British Malays, at ope the Indo-chinese races 
y; it would appear that although all of them are more 
ce eee r under the rod of native misrule and 


they exhibit of national pride and feeling, w Coguesa 
be in vain to for amongst the more advanced yet subdued and 
more politico-cosm DEH ple of India. 

The decline of the "Mcheyen 


ssh costes tha: lows ak domicions end tha poadeah clamnseees 
of their em followed by ay Vy oppression, wars and 
ignorance. To distinctly pourtray. the real character and social 
svikkiean a iia: eaoea to 1 sateait, would demand a research 
pi se sca ol Jd and still fewer have the wish to 





Is, would ‘Ue uo sony. tack: to ixalyec $id wisomstrdct the beokin 
fragments of the laws and institutions, traditionally rege of 
fom long cherished fling bl of action’ resting on or s 

cherished feelings, habits and eustoms—the natio lities 
ae frtecerigy aa reed ei ag 

e, ever w is anomalous 
pre, eve equality which seventies Ge 68 esha the 
whole masa. of the people downwards from the tales or ule, dave 


Piel doc on Ce ee i), 
Koddah, CPP, PhP Sa _ PHS oe 23,000) 


213,000 
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How far all or any of these causes may retard the advance of 
the Malays in the road to Improvement or may be them to 
retrograde, are problems yet to be solved. ‘But when this shall be 
attempted, it will be necessary to view that peop 
without having recourse to any other for a standard parizon. 
If we glance at the various savage or demisavage nations and tribes 
on the globe, am whom or in whose close proximity the 
European race has lengthened periods been located, we shall 
find reason to marvel at the slightness of the moral change which 
has thereby been induced amongst the former. There is in truth 
ais races Ching Sn naesine ein Rend Session Chane Glories erent, 
religion, or politics. All apparently sudden but real. 
these are i the pradnal results of the slow abrasion of é 
systems by an undercurrent of opinion and belief. 

The influence of the Hindu ion first, and next, that of Isla- 
mism on the national character the Mala ee 
very | surate with what we might | to have 
seen. But we have only to look at Christianity. as it modelled 
al is vais upon one invariable socal and mental sae Has 
it eradicated national habits, and prejudices? When their feelings, 
habits and judices have beta seroue originally in people 
they ma "stand their g | sud ovesteally tnd | L oe 
upen religion and 

The only point on which (material viewed) ht have been 
Penge sender oer: Bs oboe sits eta hie 
ne ee trade, is tin mining. There can be 

doubt that European science would not only increase the quan- 

tity of tn now obtained from the Peninsula—but prevent a great 
deal from being wasted by the slovenly practice of the native 
miners. But the advantage of working the mines t be secured 
by treaties. Ifthe Chinese are admitted into the Malayan states 
by their chiefs as miners in such numbers as to render them nearly 
independent—and suchas gives them the power to evade the pay- 
ment of duties, we ma apsiastoie pe saree sui ayo 


would be the Raj a romeonable share tx the peodi ” 09, they 
would wien ee readily to permit the British to open agin wor 


gy feo time (July 1786) the Siamese over-run the Patani coun- 
try which had refused to pay the usual homage. The population of 
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this country amounted then to about 115,000, but it was easily reduc- 
ed to its former state of submission, Hajis abounded in it, as they 
now do, and itis well known that thin clans of Malays both from 
a cal Ee oe, sma ide are ever ready to foment rebellions, 
They gain little by the Haj beyond these two qualifications. 
goat ptnalen Nigel pn 
ted the su Sey owe pool aedcGe ictal an a 

from the Dutch and to be placed under the 

is at this day (1849) a Dutch possession. 

The Rajah of Salangore also made a similar tender. The latter 
is a small state in the Peninsula to the south of Pinang, and bound- 
ing Perak on the south, with a population sour yap of two or three 
thousand persons at most. Ts fa. ine and yields a con- 
siderable quantity of tin 

It has ie pha ee cg 
induced to over look or to connive at the cession of Pinang to 
the Briteh on account of its wars with the Burmans. It) 
even. have been apprehensive that the British in the event of very 

-Temonstrances having. hace xeperted. £0 by” st eight have 
joined the Burmese. The forces of the latter nation been 
i atizate by the French ent the Cophie- chinese, burst into Siam 
at several points, one division pen d into upper Siam, and a 
second ray the lower provine of Ligor Chaiya, Chumphon, 
get Ban Noi. ut the Siamese rallied, and ut to death 

of two thousand Burmans who had occupied Li 

short while the whole forces of the enemy had 
. The Siamese court called to account the 1 






















which was probably scacdiionl ee che Raab’ vast vite a te 
of trying what effect his alliance with the British would have on the 
er ts 4c. Use, Tas unal touemoonn 1 aa eee 
pasion by Se tale, dL aednewnag asa tee the dependent 
iamese outer provinces consist of go ir cat cle ieee a 
value of which is variable, ranging from three thousand to perhaps 
ten or twelve thousand dollars. But this is only the fixed token 
of subjection. The real imposts are occasional calls for mouey, 
2 ot gy oa sesorpimcrngoly Tetg e ryi t p 


as they come suddenly 
22nd Jan 1787. The supreme government reiterated its 
injunctions to perintendent of Pinang to avoid entering into 
oe depute based eens Ertan, wad Ge ctoerre a shionene 


but permitted that the Rajah of Keddah She ceasloumseel 
joi cer gala RINSE Conia lit or troops of' the 


te ih of Kedah now beams fly err alin ee 
to emancipate him from Siamese domination, and 
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his fears being worked n, the interested people about 
him and the tats ofthe Sime court, he ther tal 


Penang would have had no di in 
either coast of the Straits: During year 
anh am, Rio i Sema ony ht | 
Cornwallis Was "in this year (1787) bestowed on 1 Bt 
The government offered to pa 2 ollars to the Mala 
for every orlong of land whicl should clear and render St fo 
cultivation about three times w Hatrbenerabraty: hee: 
at ait arta a 4 acre) 
sh a duty 
Feb 1788.—Soon after this time the Siamese called 
spo i eet gee to afford a contingent of troops, and 
fn Peg The he wens 10 assist them in attacking the 
Tomer The Rajah T 6,000 | : 
150 armed boats, and then modestly asked the English chief at 
manne, Captain Light, to give chim 2,000 markets and 600 Blan 
sereuncty & request which, on the noninterference policy, was not 


Tbe Men states at this period were all more or less banded 
w agli Beh from the eastern islands and they all courted the 
English alliance, But unfortunately Briti ? 
in En fit had not yet learned to ap cia the evils which would 
be y trade generally, should 
states be permitted to earanras pena 
nation, or of such at least as did not. 
trade. The then Rajah of Kad 
e Sagal roped Cape 
attack the Siamese province of 


distant expedition, which treacherous wasof course scouted 
and sis oe ‘Near | proposal : 2 








Indies chia const ould yield: sugar pare in ‘gay, 

quantity and chea Sheapocss with that of Batavia, while the means 

eotihes this would be this period (adh Je difficulty. He rated 
an 1790, at 600 

tla per annum. The a of Kel dah i inciotod that Capactn 

Lig several before and us to the cession 

fo sssist him if distresse d and povios tote with both, the 
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Burmese and Siamese. It appears that although such promise 
had not been actually made by that officer in postiy positive terme, still 
that by evading im general terms any direct reply, he had left the 
Rajah to entertain hopes that he would perhaps his obj 
But i sommes leo clsar thet this now subiect wes thon manoaed be 
the Rajah, os he had hopes otherwise of obtaining the sid of asics 
less scrupulous power than the British, for enabling him to set the 
Siuiens ai Gellanas. In this frame of mind he h made secret 
not appea? thatthe former showed ty gret sac Tt does 
not a the former shewed an alacrity in 
the Hajab's views, but the Dutch entertained them Sith avidin’ 
the Rajat ler with great pomp, and doubdes hoped 
by a grand stroke of policy to exo the British for ever from 
Straits, and this at-the very time too when the hoisting of a 
signal of aid, if not of approbation merely, by the latter wo ‘have 
raised every Malayan arm throughout the Archipelago 
Dolch rele asl inflnonoe. A Dutch frigate was 
Keddah, and two other eruizers were anchored off Pinang harbour 
and interfered with the traders to that port. The Rajah of 
Keddah hey Bat pm eenbinrge on rice and other supplies usually 
carried to 
The Dutch hed found perhaps that the occupation of Keddah 
Rajah ee them in an spur vat with Siam, while the 
i beran to would become a 
in ae kane Wesisiasians wens soon therefore broken off 
betwixt these two parties, and the em was removed. 
Instigated by his ministers, the Raja finding that the British 
would not go to war with the Siamese on his account, determined 


if possib eee ences Sie mee ee es 
ecr. 1700.—When the Rajes of M sige ortega ie 
Rumbow, Siac, Sulu, Lingin, Johore, In 


sed Beatdere ‘Lomadl thot he aces tee wk ikea ae on 
expulsion of the Dutch from the Straits, they resolved to combine 
their forces and try to expel both of these nations at once. It was 
a hopeless of ay ach endeavor the fate, 
utter hopelessness of any such endeavour for the future. 
The combined Malayan fleet numbered four hundred | 
oie rying one hundred and twenty pieces of 

fra six to twelve Ibs besid 5 small arma, and 
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loan of 





mo OTLEY y: 


he Rajah, had pate fixed for Mires : 
the Rajah, as a compensation had not yet been for his cstimated 
logs in trade owing to the British occupation of Pinang. 

It can only be said that forbearance produced effects similar to 
those which it has invariably had under almost all circumstances 
19th April 1791.—The Rajah again resolved to try an appeal to 
force. AS his lintijpaticer Sead ol Civaals Eennien Wecoceie ok te 
Pry river which disembogues on the coast nearly opposite the town 
een ee Se Sis frame the Sete bys ut 27 miles. On 
the same day the Bindahara or general of the Keddah forces joined 
Sis pressed eo Fry: mouth vues hee we aeoecreal 
also proceed to Pry mouth where it threw up stil 
visible [1848. The merchantmen then lying im the harbour act 
sail on the 1 and on the same day the inhabitants of Pinang 
asked leave Oat ae the enemy. “ee 

Captain Light again tried to bribe off the Keddah force Ip 
ndi 000 tas to the Bindabara wa portion ofthe yea 
if duarteeriangrniphechanielwmrehats paces alays now tried to ex- 
cite discontent in the town, offering a rtion of the expected plunder 
to those who would side with them. ' On the Sth ther sent £ decln 
ration of war, in which it was stated that as regarded Keddah the 
British had promised much, but had perfi nothing. Several 


Ccacls Gab cb which baleane te acne Aah 






Captain Glass B. N. I. ded on coast at 4 o'clock 
P. M. with one company of N. Artillery: two companies of 





On the 14th he again appeared. The gun boats sy bye 
nae a rine St ehepucaee: ponder qa i hav grevesalietted anes 
hundred troops of all arms enabled them to triumph over a force 
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which was estimated us betwixt eight and ten thousand Malays. 
Daring all of these operations these were only four men killed and 
twenty wounded on the British side, the enemy's lose could not 
be ascertained. 

After this defeat the Malays directed their warlike energies to 
piracy, which they found, uni a very recent riod, to be both 
safe and profitable. Their mismaz premen perhaps in some 

degree pusillanimity on the occ: sin 1 just noticed, contrasts however, 
very song with he act nd ouage which he Zaman and te 
times have displayed in their encounters, 
Sige ln es a boats, but with the well man- 
of the British navy. 
sa t have been expected from a native chief, the Ra 
participation in the attack on Pinang, but oe ckily his 
an order for it had fallen into ger tage meg a and his 
own boais continued blocked up in the Pry river. Nevertheless his 
conduct was overlooked, as ers fairly exhausted € Mein 
by which he could have hoped to dislodge ‘the British froin inang, 
and as the Intter had certainly been gainers by the original and 
crafty asseveration of the Raj "that he was an independent prince, 
but the unsoundness of which the Bengal veenment hax) no ¢esy 
mode at the time of ascerts a eS e only other who 
could have known the truth, the Siamese court, been ap to 
there would under any cizeurnstances have been but one reply, and 
that adverse to oar a. lglg ve It would have referred to 
Malayan history itself o the Keddah country and to their ownrecords 
in proof of its ancient dependence [a] and to the rebellion against 
Siam in 1720, and the fact I] its ng gh aay 
that period had been plated in authority by of Siam, 
agp rane yom merge asa Loearesicy acting 

The Coromandel merchants bronght from that coast in this year 

ee fees, nice athemeune The Bugis 
ld and silver to the amount of 250,000 dollars, 














= Tei ‘ie Sars SO, tered into 
Ret Captain ight, the ssp 
y- stipend to the former in the 


nang shoul tg polhereencee to be exported to 

ns Redds duty free, slaves and debtors and murderers 

go sides to be —, oe no Europeans excepting the 
British to be 


In 1702 the Rajah Se eitenotag oval past experience gave 
umbrage to Siam by aiding or eat countenancing an attack 
made on the Siamese provinces of Dalung and Sangora by 400 
Hajis and 3,000 Patani men, who however were cut up by the 


G3 Pra pete de ng ror ema 
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Siamese troops. The Rajah saved himself by timely conces 
ee : to try the temper of the British chief 


rPigier ye. Bee tan, exabamy to, him re pang Pixon 


the Semen The request was met with a present of some iron 
and nails! 

1792.—Total estimated value iad ie baa ditto of 
Imports 1,400,000. The revenue from Dre 992 in 
a ee ee in 1723, the total for six years having 
been 68, 

While the local government had been making rather wild esti- 
mates, and pr sing to cast the chief burden of taxation upon the 
directed t improvement in ulture should be encouraged 
Se See ateveryi ere t ese ot | arp 


-1798.—The 5 Government ed th 
cular attention should be paid to the sateetioe the eg tree. 
the Pinang 


It had been supposed that the tree was indigenous to 
mountains, but the tree supposec to be it, was a wild variety in- 





















at ie poe oe td th Ra =e wer rou 
@ receipts were 116, these 
from excise—thus A 
Ghbiae Pececeee re a Ree .f 
G 4117 i # ry 14,6 ia 
Small dues... Spree 
Shop tax... 431 
ich Rebecary V705.ithw isos as gage 
2th Febr | ' : rernment aut sent out 


altimat pst hepa 
sonsiaamelr yep aedy db Captain Light died about the 


: this year 
Althon the rather implicit credence which he gave at first to 
the # assertion of his independence of Siam, might have led 
he enema of sued sae ry appear that 
Was a man ae oe judgement—actve 
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eowe. Perak was likewise Saree Penk tr as if the unjustifiable 
ion on and occu e one power conferred 
stn in vight to ae aoe aaa 

It is generally well known that the people of Malacca were 
Sekotaets Gieaiceca rica bering tele cradled iy a Tie 
ingapore, whence having been expelled by the Javan- 
Mal: ar ek pamein te oo 

The FP Siege it in about 
-—es it until 1€ fi chant ‘the Dutch 
sol Bis king of Fade The . atch hel it until 17 when the 
British took it as above stated for the prince of ge. It then 
continued in this condition in the hands of the British tll 1818 
when it was delivered over to the Dutch. In 1825 Malacca was 
finally ceded to the British. In 1795 the Dutch ceded Perak to 
the British. | 
In January 1796 Mr J. Beanland became Su) t and 
a ache of the succeeding April Major F. R. : cDonald recei- 


1706. he miltery Sorce at Pinang was at this time :— 
Arley 97 rank & file & officers & non-commissioned officers. 
Europeans 50 do do do do 
Sepoys 210 do do do do 
1796.—In this year the cai reo 
seas, No aspen weears ran cae Keddah learned approach 








expelling the 
On being calml accimakes 3 Peat attic trades of a:teeaty 
On hag sui apetneet with ger ws rth of 
uate to his loses, which were then less than they 
eu ntly became, and that he desired a new treaty. The local 
this conduct as villainous, bpt he should 
sare cds ine eveeaaon epithet, and have considered that 
it was nothing beyond what should have been expected in a man 
who had entered into a treaty with a mental proviso to break it 
when he should find it convenient, and who had thought that he 


Fee 


had made a rather losing bargain, although his eyes were at 
the time. each however that if the British had then 
abandoned Pinang, the must either have fallen into the wiry 


meshes of Dich or French dipinnacy, or have felt the full exten- 
sion of Siamese rule, 


tact a Pinang a a me pew Meme 
ed il 
with a letter to the superintendent which wan 

the Stcarag havtideus dy. Tu chict sevantr af the Company 
were to go down to the beach to receive it. It was to be carried 


L@] Men from the coast of Coromandel are called Kings. 
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nage, and the attendants were to wear their arms. The arrogance 
Oe oe was quickly umbled by the anchoring of a gun-bost 
alongside of his prahu, and this was succeeded by the usual traits 
of his tribe under stmilar circumstances, abjectness and pliability. 
fees Sarnia oe 
of time attending the cultivation of these exotics even where they 
overcome in 1815 to 1820, and will always operate against any 
great degree of extension of the cultivation. 
May 1799. Major McDonald, the Superintendent, died in 
this year when Mr G. Caunter acted for a while, and in the Sep- 
The Rajah was succeeded by his wuiteapatdr atl lox, Bay 
Lord of the fort, a title which the Siamese conferre I 


But he two ears aftervards resigned the Government to his 


in Siam, whether he had gone to solicit it; and the Empe 
conferred upon him the title of Chom Pangeran. The lays 
-apviinesd y Ecceh wind =aaeriag Soampeyet Court of Bankok 
he obtained his preferment to the inj of a more rightful claimant. 
1798-99. In 1709, the Chinese became seditious, end it is 
believed at the instigation of several European settlers, The 
Chinese had formed parties : peotant ousls othe: sautint dies laws 
colomes—to extent of giving secret aid to each other to escap 
tent of giving other to escape 


DIDI ATer 


on @ silver galver under an umbrella, the minister was to ride ina car- 
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GENERAL REPORT ON THE RESIDENCY OF SINGAPORE, 
DRAWN UP PRINCIPALLY WITH A VIEW OF ILLUS- 
TRATING ITS AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 

Br J. T. Teomsow Esq. F. 2. G. 8., SURVETOR TO GOTERNMENT. 

Geocnarny. Singapore island is situated near the southem 
Ujong Tannah or land’s end—from which it is divided by a 


E 








The site of the present town of Singapore, was fixed by Sir 
Stamford Raffles, who took possession on the 6th February 1819, 
on the same spot which we are led to believe from the perusal of 
cea ge cua 6 was occupied by the ancient one, vis the 
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been laid down by apg petty Betgeegat ng a 

in Latitude 1° 16 is” ‘gee eee ys sandeep 

of Greenwich, and. Sir Edward Belcher fixed the same 

tion in 1° 17’ OO” North and 103° at East, bene e 

of 2° 28” in longitude and 45” in latitude. 

‘The and of pore, menmures: 25 miles 6 rp nani 

preatest 4 oe He tuetent teenth, contains 
In area | cs rege ie ped 


Dependent on the 

Government "G03 farlongs. ‘The 5 smaller i yes eae 
square miles, 632 

song? an im Be aces ace the middle of the 

Sa Tara Nanas and Kualla Santi. This line divides 

British territory fram that of Johore, whose chief is a pensioner 

ite Wie Gene To the South an i hne drawn 


through the middle of Main Strait and the larger Strait of 


Singapore, divides the Residency of Si from that of Rhio, 
which is under the government of Netherlands India. 


GEoLoer. Before making remarks on the of § ’ 
it premise tat in a eoantry wo ickly covered 
peerage eres aifbculty ly 
pines it, é is considerab 

sGheneel thes Gen midi ofaectere te ee ee, 
that require careful attention, nor admit of much abstraction. . The 
huridly noted. down onthe apes to which my Sovopog tes 
mried|y noted come: on Cad ots to which my surveying duties 












i extensive mud flat which where not 
covered b artes Partly on this, as has been already 
thickly -pe t of the town has been 
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which stretches itself vencitig sc becbahers omen Pgh 
along the sea-shore, between Teluk-Ayer and Siglap, in distance 
about 6} miles, and its apex between Fairmount and Kaynan’s 
hill, distant from the shore about 3 miles. The general features 
of this plain consist of long ridges of und from 4 to 9 feet above 
h water mark, generally pec ren bere panos OF clay 
soils, which do. Legere attain 2 to 3 feet above the same level. The 
broadest and most extensive sand ri stretches from Muitigi Tabdl 
to Siglap, having a general breadth c ? of a mile ; there lies another 
of smaller size between village and Gelang, egain another 
see narrow width runs between Buffuloe 
adler a ak a north west direction, and an Barat dis suas 
Kallang dale to Payah Lebar, running in an 
cuanty Resin: These ridges have evidently formed the ancient 
shores of the island, until the accumulation of ¢ itus and alluvion 
had usu the space occupied by the sea-in front of them—and 
the ab t remains of the exuvie of shell fish and clusters of 
coral remain to attest the fact. Smaller alluvial plains are also found 
between the Small rere ch eae and also between the latter 
and Sungie Changi, which conform to the above description ; the 
others consist of low mangrove swamps, bordering the numerous 
creeks that intersect the shores—whose soils on the surface are saline, 


st age Bosc eee consist of soft blue mud. The 
species of ound in ake ‘Gepeiss belong. of couse 5 the 
present Eeclogical epoch, and ther are to be found 
on the shores and* bays of the island. of coral have been 


found 2 miles inland on Kallan Estate, about 6 to 8 
feet below t mace of ground. From’ thee alevial plan 
m the ¥ ste Meir mt nar ete off 
he h whic ipal streams of the 
island flow ; their width varies from | jon {ml mile and their general 
direction is in a north west and sout eastern bearing—excepti 
in the case of the creeks on the north eastern shores of the Hand 
which run north easterly. Thier Intcer’ ulusal aiken 


bifurcate Saks nineesule Skala cole whisk all seats fee 
ee niet eee ee ee 


Hin 


2 FF 


le ‘gre nea} octeniaal f | an ei Silarane 
: yen is a, 4 1 Tamy an et ae il i Siang 
layers was observed to be the fc oiung coarse 
of Tikene "Ki Roe oad boiragies Po ‘At the north end 








i shales and ironstone in nearly icular 
es een os Ss Pals Feb e e is found, and 
between that and Tikong Kichi, on } 7 
black snd: binish stratified rock is found not unl instone in 
texture, but probably ! ed plutonic 


action, opposite to this on Tikong Bead echiaaeins rocks ae framed 
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was seen intersected with quartz veins. Pulo Chombun was 





of granite. “or Tanjong Pongal soft shales and ironstone were 
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strike N. W. and 8. E., at the north end of Simakow shales di 
0° strike N. und 8.—et Jong, argillacious shales are found m 
distorted, at Sikijang Bera there are sandstones and shales striking 
N. W. and 8. E., but the dips ry from jperpeniioular to horison- 
tal, and are seen to anticlinate in one lace, at Peak island sre 
tnd shales iregularly deposited. At At Alligator, Barn 
sad, Rebbitand sandstones and shales compose the forma- 
tion. ‘At Blakan Mati, ulo Brani, Sikukur and the northern shores 
of New Harbour, are sandstones and shales of nearly perpendicular 
a tediees waa Baek Ayo See At Tanjong 
Pagar, ‘ Pages Millent wat Tek Aye, feet & same 
formation but strata are very ee ee tilted up and displaced. 
All Tanjong Pagar district is composed of sedimentary rocks varying 
between blue red and chocolate coloured argillaceons shales to 
indurated and soft sandstones, the dips are irregular, but the strikes 
bear about N. W. and 8. E. The south and east portion of Clay- 
more district conforms to the above description, excepting in the 
case of Mount Sophia and Bukit Seligi, where blocks of sand- 
stone broken up and i are found, the same is found to 
exist on the south, east 1 Seipetoompe oleate orgie 





of Kallang 
a asshands“chtaabeiien; Sig Sach geome ie 
same formation. at ee Oe a ora We 
Kallangdale sugar works, also behind to the north of Balestier's 
estate, again near Perth hl, Green hill, Monks bill and the Briar 
r in m of the interior such as at Bukit Timah, 

| FBukit Panjang,” in Toah Pyoh Lye and Toah 
Pyoh and the soils in the vicinity of those parts of the interior of 
the island of Singapore, always betoken a granitic origin 

With the al eC d observations, added to many that have 
) Se lamecdon the goological frmalions, of the Singapore 





are oe: aie 
ee And 4thly peg Spl portion 

exception of a itie pats near Changi poenpeee 
of sandstone whose ante che eens level, and whi 
* Mr J. B. Logan. 
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with the western stratified portion of the island by a thin band or 
zone, that crops out from under the alluvial portion. and resting on 
Polo Ubin is entirely of plutonic origin while the remaining islands 
of Tikong are mostly sedimentary, with strata very much tilted up 
And ine at 

The strata of the sedimentary portion of the Residency are non- 
toestliocone-<-micink ak mneld tomo Gis observer is t 









animals, have been lying on the surface near the sea shores 
amongst te ragmnows gravels, or on rocks over which diluted oxidized 
iron percolates in the vicinity of the residency, and a fossil tree is 


reported by Dr Bland to exist on the eastern coast of Johore near 
Sidili, There are no valuable minerals found on the island of 


ingapore—tin is likely to exist as it is found in t quantities 
a ge at Malacca whose formations are seateae Steatile 
is found imbedded in the soft arenaceous rocks of the Red Cliffs, 
bisulphurate or iron pyrites are found imbedded in the strata of 
Pearls’ hill in small nes onname Tae abe gam 
perts, in thicknesses varying from 2 feet to 4 an inch, at a 
of 1 to 6 feet from the surface of the soil. This as af canaone 
I have not observed ake the form of pl Sil er 
Indian Geologist, though it is generally termed so here, but I have 
observed it on Bukit seid ap gr Acadia meager eg 
natives cut it up for building purposes into square blocks, and which 

ild be adapted to all the purposes described by Lieut. Pr. Outram 
B. E. to which it is put in the southern Concan,* The laterite I have 
observed to be much modified, by the subtrata on which it may lay ; 
in ferruginous earths or rocks it contains a large per :of iron, 
and has the appearance of being much scorified while on the poraus 
arenaceous earths of the eastern part of the island, there is a great 
| sap ead in the gravel layer, and in some pice _ 

: quartz angular Hes. An interesting subject remains to 











J.B. Logan the Editor of the agrot. 
ah ? They present an ¢ ry appearance the beach, 

having their sides grooved and fluted and presenting regular furrows 

| : with ranges of ao: mishapen Imre Tan af the 
* Tron's. (. 


+ Trans: of the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences. 
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deep and 2 feet broad. But as it would be ont of place here to 
follow the author thro’ the line of scientific argument and research 
displayed in the elucidation of the problem of the origin and struc- 
ture of these wonderful freaks of nature [ must leave it for the 
next subject 
Purysican Groonaray. The approach to 5: re is marked 
by no very remarkable undulations or elevations o ‘its outline—it is 
more characterized in the whole by an eveness of surface. and like all 
lands of the Todi by the rankness of its primeval 
: poate highest point o the island is Bukit, Timeh which 
mean of several observations 519 feet 
7 water spring tides, besides this there are three or four 
suutieianta Gad steatn tha het spied edits bhepintatpsdhons 


igpotng, and Bukit Ulu Mandai, a ie neers hts of 
| + and elevations do not exceed 80 to 1 sehen, ered 

ting and sloping at the eastern part of the island, while 
part they are more prominent and uneven, following 
nihgs vhaies of their respective formations as described before. 
The island Ang ener apenas , Which run in a north 
western and south eastern direction, wi 1 the exception of such as 
lie in the north eastern sea ok tha ‘wlan these run in a 
north easterly direction. They no where lose their continuity, but 








can be traced from one shore of the island to the opposite. A 
central ridge which may be termed the back bone of the island 
ear Caceir Cutnpong sal Tanjong Chai, divitiag the lant 
comet w and Tanjong Changi, ling the island 

iio teat equal parts, and on either si 
rig ecinge tied and south. The Kallang river which is 
the largest stream in the island, oe ot ts tena. bowtie Thon. 
Se eee yO north of the | 


From the say aie ew other ridges ta egrsciirmzen. Hrs 
eas 








north western and tern direction with the exception above 
noted. Narrow swampy valleys penetrate between the spurs and 
perp lsh: Bh The beds of these v: seldom 


conse ose aan Ll win batho arpdte eof gd oh sea, of 
which they had originally formed arms and i The spunginess 
of the decayed vegetation on their surfaces combined with their 
levelness, ussists mach in retaining the moisture brought by the 


isco dloye! i floods or droughts; the supplies are 
tarred axel ndant throughout the year. 
For the cal observations I am indebted to 


an excellent shor ont te cal To Ser vim b 
Mite ak “Thos aie esa in him by Captain 





= aalbahon the Indian Archipelago, 
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cool, the 
wal verdure. It never expe- 
ore than ordinary heat has accumulated 


icity, a equall © [ly sets in, followed by a 
h thao ‘ciuatte acldnas exceed one or iss 
hours in duration. According as the monsoon blows you will 
have them rising in that direction. In 1841 during the north east 
monsoon there were 4 squalls from that direction—but the most 
severe and numerous are from the southwest, which are called 
Sumatras—and they most frequently occur between ] and 5 in the 
morning. The north east monsoon blows from November to 
Mareh, and after which the wind veers round to 8. E. and gra- 
dually sets into the 8. W. between which point it continues—in 
May, June, July and September. The n east monsoon blows 
more steadily than the south west The temperature of 
Singapore is one or two degrees cooler during the former than the 
latter, which also brings more rain. It is further remarked that the 


During the south west monsoon a wind from the south prevails at 
times, which is termed by the natives Angin Jawa or Java Wind, 
because it comes from the direction of that island. This especi ¥ 
exists in September, which is attributed to the usual eooline land 
breeze being replaced in the mornings during that month ry the 
hotter breeze from the sea, a3 we advance into the interior this hot 


breeze is not felt. i 
Table on the Winds. 








Number of hours in which the wind 
N.E. ) SE. 

007 | 126 | 

2154 | 277 

fs 

= 

1,549 | 

925 

210 | 1,080 





arr: 203 | 11,347 | 7,921 
How beautiful an illustration, exclaims the writer, of the little 
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variation we find in the general laws of nature, though how often 
do we remark, how changeable is the weather! From these ob- 
servations carried on nearly five years, the wind blows from the 
north east during 474 days 9 hours from the opposite direction 8- 
W. during the contrary monsoon 470 days 13 hours, another 
deduction is made that during the months of December, January, 
February and March the wind blows mote continuously from the 
north east, than any other direction, while in the months of June, 
July, August and September the wind is principally to the south 
west. During November the prevailing wind is north west while 
its an ist south east blows in the month of June. Another 
fact is elicited,—vix that in April we have the winds blowing 
| the direction of N. W. and N. E. 1852 hours and from the 
8. W. and §. E. 1868 hours. In October we have them blowi 
fi N. W. and N. E. 1567 hours and from the 8. W. 

8. E. 1895 hours, thus the wind in changing from the N. E. 
m to the south west cemes to do so gradually from N. E. 
en ee oe eee halos 
its ¥ direction N. D terscnt then 


E., viz: a westerly. 


o the of rain and quantity of moisture in the atmos- 
there. In 1820 rain fell on 229 days, in 182] on 203, in 1824 on 

: 1 ong Ft ip hc alengeibab - lrnh NAP 
rainy days and 180 dry ina year, The quantity of rain that falls 
is well illustrated in the following table :-— 
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It will be observed sous the shove that the greatest Sill of vein 
during these four years occurred in January 1842 and the least in 
June 1843. The year 1841 wns unusually dry, 73 inches only 
having fallen, while the succeeding was unusually wet, 116 having 
fallen: this was caused the iawen! yness of January and October 
in the former year and the un wetness of both in the latter. 
By ee the es : fi ae nonth, the —- - = 
found to | equable, the least average bei jeptembes 
and June which sespetivel have 4.400 and ba inches and the 


test bemg for Js and October tively 13.656 and 
T1855 inches. ri th é other months the fall of rain ranges 


from 6 to 9 inches. he annual average fall is 92.697 inches, a 
quantity which is about 2 inches less than the average fall for the 
latitude of stig Sh stated by Humboldt, who gives 96 inches 
as the average fall at the Equator. 

With regard to the temperature of the atmosphere, in 1841-2-3- 
4 and 5 mean was 8]- 247, the lowest mean of a month being 
for January 79 55, the temperature increases to May, June an 
July which heve 82-31, 82-20 and 82+ 24 respectively. It is 
concluded from the above that the temperature of Sing pore is 
9 90 less than other localities in = oe sind that de 
range betwixt the mean temperature of May and Januay nels 
over 2-76 and adding up the mean temperature of ach saonth of 
each year, we have the mean temperature as follows 

Of 1841 182 18 1844 and 1845 

As 81-28 81-61 81-00 80-82 and 81: 66 
From which this inference is drawn that in five successive years 
the mean temperature did not y one degree, 

Deductions mailo froin other tables gave the maximum tempera- 
ture for 5 years at 87° 5 and the extreme minimum 74° 7, the former 
occured in June’ 1842 and the latter in Januar. 1843, giving the 
ea se To this I may add T have seen the 

ermometer down to 66° 5 in January of the pres t year, at Bonny 
Grass the residence of Dr Little, where the thermonieter was hung 
in a building, well protected from the sun, but open on all sides, 

From observations taken by Captain Davis during 6 years, the 
in Ts20, 1821, 1822, 1893, 1824 and 1825, 
as 79.5 M24 802 79.8 81.0 and 81.4 
these observations were taken at 6 A. xt, and noon, and the following 
In 141, 1842, 1 1824 and 184 





is assigned to the country within 3 miles of the town hoes mre 
leer, of Jungle and cultivated, which formerl was covered with 
primival 
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Dr Little concludes his remarks by stating the mean annual solar 
radiation to be 121° 40, the mean terrestrial 66° 10 and the 
hourly mean eg ig, e Barometer 29.884 inches which never 


varies more than the 20th of an inch. 
Thunder showers frequently occur, particularly at the breaking up 
of the monsoons. That interesting and w ful atmospherical 


phenomenon, called a water spout, is often to be seen in the seas 
antl straits adjacent; they would more properly be called whirl- 
winds ¢ with vapour. They occur generally in the morning 
between 8 and 12 o'clock, and rise to the height of 4 a mile, in the 
distance appearing like large columns supporting the heavy masees 
of Cuomuli above them. noticed in October 1841 six ‘of these 
attached to one cloud, under action at the same time. In August 
1838 one passed over the harbour and town of Sin hore, dismasting 
one ship and sinking another, and rye o the corner of the 
roof of a house in its passage landward. No other atmospherical 
disturbances of any moment occur. The typhoons of the China 
Sea or Bay of Bengal, do not reach these parte, nor are there hot 
winds to parch the land. The equable and quiet state of the 
atmosphere and seasons of these i consequently create analog- 
ous properties in the face of indiginous vegetation, evergreens 
abound, few trees shed all their leaves at one time, and many of 
the fruit trees produce all the year ronnd; such that have their 
seasons of fruit will frequently produce crops out of season, having 
small irregular ones at intervening times. This continual verdure 
is perhaps more grateful to the eye of the stranger than to those 
who have been long accustomed to it; to the former it bears the 
pecans appearance of exuberance and fecundity, where the lofty 
orest not only ean ater beach but clothes the mountains to 
their tops, 80 unlike the sterile bareness of higher latitudes—while to 
ss lesecalaales tay Agsmdtnan Peper may peste ia doubly 
of tetanrangs sun cl ik hans ceva 
(To be continued. ) 





THE PIRACY AND SLAVE TRADE OF THE 
INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO.* 


sae Be September 1820, a brig coming from § fell into the 
pirates near 'Linga, but was recaptured Se the royal 

easier Venus. During 1819-20 the pirates made many descents 
upon the northern coast of Jaya, carrying away many persons as 
prisoners arid burning the government posthouses, thus rendering the 
road by no means safe, a circumstance which was probably one of 
the causes for afterwarda making the line of communication more 
inland. In 1821 the existing arrangements for the suppression of 
pew being found inadequate Oe een Lichoniel sear aay 
and augmented. In 1821 the met ef Nethetlonsty: wi 
established in the island of Biliton and | to 
piracy. The Governor a op Baron “Va 
Capellan, in reporting this circumstance to the Colonial department, 


states, that i In ThEMce of the abandonment of P PT be nor in 
1819, and the che which the expedition sent against it hac 
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bow, and o a fire. The could not her ta 
bear being quit calm and having no mcrae way ut she fred 
as opportunities offered until all emuriinGnn Was 
The pirates pane es ys pes aee ney Se 
firing they - and boarded’ her, upwards of five | means 
at once on pope: The Sys tecberate pat she. 
rea api red to fishing stakes were rescued after being 
in the water | s of twenty hours. The pirates seized the 
one, Mr Thornton, whom they immediately put todeath. Fora 
one ome be was heard prim wre "Gone ral de 
em, gee ie description TLE: 
cat Lesser decors ae dave Wikis ecb Gk ay 
on the island called Pulo Bauwal, a little to the north o Cape 
Sambar on Borneo, a noted piratical haunt, and having been 
cleared apa . = in ber Was one coed migsedode 
thought to to or Linga, and part of the found its 
ii io ths latier vince The native part of the crew of the General 
de Kock who survived the fight, were put on board one of the 
pirate prahus, which separated from the rest and sailed to a place 
in Borneo called Tanjong Kalowang a little to the west of Banjer- 
massin where they were sold to the inhabitants at sums of from 7 
14 Sp | dollars each. Four of them afterwards seized a boat 
pag Hers ekaaeecummbhe aarp eke 
at the uceas at this time had attained considerable 
trength principe y under the command of a renowned chief 
nae ne anes Nemertina ee ce eee 
name, Grid about thats yous previoudy, 0 tan an zon 
ee re ere ee eer ne: cee Se 
sorinlicthe of Tematee Ho was after peg 
j of Ternate, He was afterwards obli to take refuge 
ale agai te nk adorn ey fie once sent out 
expeditions the Dutch settlements. Towards the close of 
the year 1 Mr Merkus, the Governor of the Mokiccas, 
ee a corvette to obtain information of Jilolo's 
oceedings. The corvette soon returned and ed that Rajah 















and: that number Of nalive veucls were rahe genic Rajah 
Jilolo refused an interview to the commander of the corvette, and 
laa cst afte cher nee her, After an unsuccessful 
7 prals lying in the river Hatiling, the 
r Merkus immediately sent 
: le shment of 60 soldiers against these pirates, 
The two vessels came to anchor before Hatiling on the Sth October, 
and a boat was sent on shore with a letter from the Governor 
in which the Big atleast elbione sake one gad 
“Pages he ee is secretary, a person called K 
there ‘make the arrangements with the Nrechorlands 
secs, uk ke bel keer aslo An hour was 
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allowed for a reply, but none being sent a boat was a second time 
despatched on shore and returned with a note which stated thac 
the Rajah was ga ag ga Saag requesting to be allowed timt 
ta Spar Ragga clog him. sore oe ar ae 
retext fo ining time, notning having been said of the, Rajah's 
adeonte: whee the deat ‘best tek cat at ieee 
immediately opened their fire, which the fort briskly returned. 
The same day the soldiers tried to carry the benting b assault, 
but they failed owing to a deep ditch by which it was det 

The following day the fire upon the fort was renewed and soon 
silenced: that of i pirates, and a number of natives auxiliaries 
apres by land, @ simultaneous assault was made by them 


native auxiliaries a large number. Besides taking number of 
tien of artillery, twenty-four prahus were ca or rick ey 
On the side of the Dutch there were altogether nine men killed 


and twenty wounded. The benting was rased to the ground, and 
a fort built at Sawaay, garrisoned by an officer and 35 men for the 









Ser nesemay to cig Tas Jet on the proud tha 
devastation on the trade of this part of the Archipelago.” The 
as two places situated to the southwest in the 


a 
; 
F 
Gj 
5, 
3 


was concluded with the Sultans of Ternate and Tidor, by which 
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1824.— During this the pirates were very troublesome on the 
coast of Java, another brig having fallen ino thei hands, while 
they harassed the trading prahus imecessantly, cutting them off and 
murdering or making saver ofthe crews y also exercised their 
profession in the Snmmediate vicenty, Of SG) and it is believed 
that they might often be found in the har runder the guise of 
the times having since Singapore was 2 
favorite rendezvous of he: Joboesl' other pirates where they 
o openly. Only 14 years previously, the 

f-wad “Greyhound cut out and recapt 
spots in the present harbour of Singa- 
had been taken by the pirates. — 
per on aerated fo le 
gh pirates in the Sulu sea, 






from Hoaltion a visited Bali for the purpose 

purchasing They carried away several hundreds of 

age apm and female, young people being taken in preference 
to 

In March this year, a treaty was concluded at London between 

the British and Dutch governments, by an article of which both 


powers bound themselves to agzist in su ee 
Towards the end of 1824 and in of fet avast tiene 


ports with troops for the ex on sor gitar sy 
Amongst these was the athal Barie, an English ip, W 
on board a detachment of 225 soldiers under the command of Major 
Gey. Some days after leaving Surabaya they saw two native 
vessela steering in the same direction as themselves, and which 
began to take im sail as if to wait for the transport. They were 
wg ar mgd tac Poeaprengne took means to 
Burpr ae ) men kop oat of sigh Tho two pies op 
: Sal ceuucel art waite The two 
alg arsateaarts ef to board. 
rin ange, fur ger lage The two commanders 
ncaa tol Sate ee wage k alent ea ee inp 
pares. After hesitating for s0me instants, during which tha 
n throwing several pieces of ordnance over 
possible, ‘they obeyed the summons. The 
| and the guns which were still on 
endeavored to cover them from night by 








23 Val, 2 
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A io ee ee ee 
chief pronounced from the deck of the veasel some unintelligible 
words in a loud voice, but which were afterwards found to be an 
order to commence the massacre (amok). A number of pirates 
were secured, their krises, which t wore concealed, taken from 
them, and we Were put in irons, while the boat returned for a 





successively with his kris and threw himself into the water, but he 
soon sank under a shower of balls. The death cry had been heard 
on board the prahus at the moment when a portion of the detachment 
was on board the pirates. A number of the pirates who had hitherto 
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and civilization of the islands of this Archipelago; how the shackles 
which precy Sepieed coy rads, spt sevigam: imeoded tie 
Sac sg asta angry. dec negeco gia nga ret 

ur; necessity of putting an end to piracy. I alse 
represented to him, as my own personal opinion, that the most sure 
1 Soisieny Toleaclimemgtay petits amtip dy oped ar 
: 2a algae kpc i little more uni- 
orm for combating pirates, to act in matter by a junc 
ou oh fe, Th en en et id 

a long time sero 

: Sea thas 

ject w means to on hake sa 
prec ae “Dipscsiliacee saber 9 ales aig when op ea 
He eset ly into my views of the manner in which this 
be done to succeed, and, making the observation that | 3 
coer ba mete we of, he augured the best results from their 


means of the ordinary uae, Ver of pirates, by 

moans. of ag gtehgs “7 88 not to say 
gprs thought these vessels ought to cruize constantly 

0 Javeand Pulo < _ney OURS > Seavents Sates 
opr fe Sin of Mates, Boson ee and nlor =e ! 




















© It: may be confidently conckaded from the = 
pa to piracy, Panghulu Hamba Rajah and _ yah Lang 

waded to : es man ai 

brigand life ; More peacerul pursuits, the fishing of agar 
agar, of tripang, of turil—agriculture and the rts ghteched 
“ The repression of piracy will 








“] have many times resented to Panghulu Hamba Rajah 
at Rhio as at Mapar, that the Dutch. , stro -d-n os 
that on his part as chief of the Orang Laut he would de. that he 
can to make them forsake this odious trade. I hsve reminded him 
of the punishment which will overtake him and his follower if 
they c T ises they have solemnly sworn to; and 
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provisions of this nature, zothee Hircticay coe ee SeenOnered 
to conclude a similar contract with Ra 
In this year Mr Vee Grave, Reatead of bas, left his resi- 
dence in a native prehu for Pontianak,. ‘qbeompanied by his 
Secretary. This vessel was attacked by eight piratical boats and 
sent to the bottom, and Mr Van Grave and his companion perished 
from the fire of the pirates. The schooner Johanna of the colonial 
© clunker ant Onaess cick Ge ion of tik Semmes 
and October, with the logs of Lieut. Tommerma 
hi from the effects of wounds received in action. In the 
month of October H. N. M. schooner Castor rescued the Dutch 
brig Sara Theodora, W. Borgen, from a fleet of pirates 





which were on the point of carrying her. 
in April a fet of sight pirate prabus in Malacca 
Straits between Malacca forthe, purpose of eating 
off some Siamese ju returning from Pinang. 0 Singapore. 
pt diag cary | Up a running fight wi ar gp da for 
two hours, and another after an engagement with them effected 


Axi poo nies 6 agen oe ce these pre, 
to was 
Ghat pl Soest ere a leaer eer Oe ibe 
um pi rerboart swimming ashore w hid them- 
jing overboard an The boat was Seiood and set cise 
A Chinese junk from Hainam struck upon Romania reef in 
entering the Straits of Sin: pore. The crew, 22 in number, imme- 
distely abandoned her, | 1 diesen gee few chests of 
raw silk. After : sooty along the shore they were 
esa tnean Macgeic et ere 9S Seek ee 
"were no C 


hy ere tay mre fie or. Cha 
a ee eee 








(To be continued.) 
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By J. BR. Looax. 


RENMARES ON THE GENERATION, GROWTH, STRUCTURE 





i 
Ae ae 





AND ANALTSIS OF LANGUAGES. 


"| will speedily bec 
which is to deseribe w 


 Shapeelenndaabanne 





PRELIMINARY 


object of 
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re have adopted in our com- 
a partiol analysis of the organic 
as an introduction to every portion of our subject. In proceeding 
to enter upon it, we have had much doubt as to the best mode 


of so. To iching on any branch until our 
giv cipaplelas onl be Ws Palpace Oaheerior tascee 
we can see no limit to researches. The field expands, and 


would, fora similar reason, be a vain attempt. If a science of 
Enguages existed in Europe it would be easy to apply it to the 


or imperfectly F 
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by 


a groping in the infinite. The scluaice 
soled crea, Let, to conceive of erie 


at 
culti- 


exp 


Dinseen 
edited 





to follow up the 


orthography for the elements 


cot apne sp 
hea 


da product of the mind, and to be 
of niental science. 





expression 
seeing into her. 





: 5 


ea 
Ene 3 
isa ut Hl rll Hips 
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is observation, The relational |deaa of the 


vated as a branch 
ail all his 
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of speech, settling a method of analysis and com for 
theme Seo it is hardly possible, in es present 
ib cee acience, to determine what would be 
tha’ base nath cp gana ep et ee 
from time to time of any that may seem ed for our 
purpose. The common : mode, wathoug it supplies 
us with many useful terms, and is an effective application of 
one ‘kind of analysis to language, 1s founded on an extremely nar- 
ik conception of the subject. It is also positively vicious ms 
certain extent, inasmuch as it separates that which in nature 
no separation. Si wigs woeds too amie in tn coditicial teolased stata, 
it obscures the perception of the living force and relations of the 
various members of asentence, and, above all, it divorces the 
science of speech from that of the mind. We believe that this 
disunion of what ck Shae anton te ay fags 
influence on sciences, e one and 
eae. and the other needlessly abstract and difficult, The 
clear sense of the living whole has been sacrificed to an insulating 
analysis. It is by the reunion of both, by never forgetting that 
language is but the mind im itself objectively, and that the 
mind itself is developed in and y that we may hope to 
Faeve the ge ultimate truths involved in each. In this way we 
A eae of the origin of language will find see own 
é do not decry attempts to penetrate this mystery by 
pens method, becanse all hypotheses sugyested by an observa- 
tion of mental phenomena, are useful in giving directions to enquiry. 
But the solution can never become @ scientiite fact until it results 
from a profound study of language, not as something external, but as 
ccatetns thin itself We observed before® that “ every language 
contains within itself the evidence of its own immediate origin and 
ogress ; and it can hardly admit of a doubt that when the same 
sine, Patient and reflective analysis that have constructed a 


Maras or soe are applied to 















© at Ttemeri fo o serias of contributions to Bape: 
Indian A jee tas kek ol, Tp. 171. 
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language by numerous labourers as they already are a few, 
det power’ of reading that avidence will be : ie We 
anticipate with perfect confidence that what sping nga are 


say with reference to the immediate origin of ps ir ton 
will be found appli somes tet greet ly. Wines thie snsiyan 
has been ext to all the families of language, and a general 

philological science sant shel out of a comparison of the results, 
copa ag language atand clearly explained by it.* 


* Note beg Development and Character of Primitive Language. 
We are | ind ce that Chevalier Buns “ar Deel mctore aateend to the 
British P ably a eee nin sa" that oe 


is not @ necessary and ere a mind. 

notion is inconsistent with all observe on, a vals yenehh fame whosmattitiom 

that the light of nature. , Patent tenia tel ae 
wld 


the wu 
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Phonology. 

3. The most important part of the science, is one which 
hardly finds a place or a name in ordinary g , and which 
has never been systematically cultivated any philologists, 
although » of the discoveries of the we 
based upon it. The sacabereour gated /dilleseut yooa! sounds; 
their accurate analysis, and phonetic ; their mutual affinities 


and repulsions and the m ions which these undergo accordi 
and repalions td the maiificatios which tne undergo accorling 
tion; the laws of contraction, amplification, generation, eclipsis, 
5 phony &e.; the relations of the different kinds of phonetic 
2, in virtue of which some jardin re 
wanting, i in the same language or varieties of a | y—all thia 
is 80 essential to See soteee, of tangents, Gist ardly any progress 
can be made, beyond the most common n grammatical palyae adel 
etymolo; ’, without meeting with some question that caries us back 
to the principles of phonology. We cannot compare two 
of the Archipelago, nor even attempt an analysis of 
one in ituelf, without fling , at almost every step, the want of chis 
knowledge, So essential lo we find it, that all the rest of the 
Acience appears of comparatively subordinate importance, and we 
are almost tem to say, as the result of our own Nianited: ecxpe- 
rience, that, in senna piso oft aaa Lawes 
everything beyond the mere ce is comprised in their phonology. 


in kind. The relish of food, for instance, teaches its lesson rapidly, and admits of 













in the primary era of human existence. The tone and temper of the mind consti- 

tute the difference. Die ene veal in a genial region, probably advanced 

y: oer remained for Rovaugy i i with surly 

any arts, ait f : 

see, intel Fpopalatson, accuse in 

ticul lities. ot on poe ak po to be wed with 

proach te accuracy on these subsjes . ‘The conditions in which commnnities 

voli acaba eee hat any given pesiod presents no marked 

Various. Even miners mor: barbarous the va- 

roky Is very germ. Still in every gy efamg, str odes 
ee eesnites mentee 

svance what waa of the fire: ¢ men, if placed in the sume or a similar 


Bete onthe Levitation Origin and oly Mutiea! Rigel Sage 
Th 
Po. | 





Speech. Change omanylabie Fe Paul yllabie. One of 
aoe exception to Fig weil k 





rieties of artic A pre tara we Wiecagh ie Sey Fa Sintemitood ted 
ative teadincy ce finns sind, to which fl development inevery direction 
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Structure of Words. 
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laws, and in | 
ure of Words, embracing 


by them, is the Struct 


the expansion of monosyllabic into dissyllabic Words by the 
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measure 
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itate as far 


- Man imitates and images God, or has the impulse and the 


tative creation. Whatever God creates mon wonders at and tries to 


ok none See 
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become familiar 
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He 
Hae 


Bounds therefore wonld 
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1, While all would be intomated Uke the natural sounds 
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cacadl aesene angels Sp ee Ne a ce hes a ot 
he 3 by which the mind 





Steg nhc systematic attempt hea yet been made to sscer- 


tals what uotural laws sounds ore expanded and changed, i, nor hes it 

even been noticed, so for as Tom aware, how much of this pon the 

natural of the respiration. goes on ; 

. gol t interruption and suspension of or 
oUnsonsant accompanied Bll 

even afer every viel there is 8 in the return of the to their 


Now ais orp piper Hh the vocalisation 
also, nad. I fave Httie ai by seeing of te os | 


Pa ing th, oye toe gn Ko Ra oe 
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Ideology* 
6. If we now pass from the sensible or material to the ideal aspects 
of language, we find the ordinary gram ical analysis 





stp to ‘explain the ented by the fr Run 
languages. We may retain its method so for as it goes, depriving 
it of much of its pretensions, and we may adopt its nomenclature 
with some modifications, But we shall Gul cutcssives ae ie 
fake 2 broader and more natural view of for 
the description and analysis of the Malayan. e deficiencies of 
the common grammatica gusllgethoon ad iporwrepre 
table to the ae which the study of dead languages has 
exercised on the minds of philologists. ” a highly culsivated lang- 
ie Peglhe e lice Bae poge mtg 
aspect, its analysis partakes of a similar 
for the classical direction of | 
doubted that the inductive philosophy, which has vac produce 
such brilliant results in other sciences, would have completel 
remodelled that of lang in England, er 
rinning slowly with some reluctance, to receive the 
seal and lirection which Germany, throwing off the trammels 
ti andieuk wahods, has recently re to paloeny- 











tions we must be understood 
to have oral lan; yin view. Many new consi- 
derations must be nega nly influence of an al 
ticle to be felt. Westies smi nog abaya meristems 
a ithe » we invest ipelago 
and the ee 
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in ev hat comenta must art. 
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rere , but without 
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* This hich in its a wa from Mr 
cr yer ng si 
bracing the ie which differen t languages adopt to ‘connect and modify words 
Sie eg a tense oo na 80 aa to 
include ideology separate W vochbolary a3 a whole, that 
is the relation of words to the inane charted ae 5 habits of the race. This is 
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the few written with the numerous unwritten tongues of this region. 
7. ly and to the parular rcs fo which belongs. We ma 







‘argpeeAcpnapal weg « te SS Pe We must 
are which every language must 
onl gg as next the and modes in which 


ae ee a erent classes, before we 
ore Sempre the character of the particular tongu 






subject of our investigations. eonat regen 
ly speaking, we may say that lang 18 the com 
of human nature fully. develo the Inds and desreee of 


human developement aw an hve ban ery rao ad 

must according! oreover no langua ves full ex 

a ie ee minds 0 ay rece, and leas of alto those in the 

lower ethuio. stages. we say, a8 we musi, every usr 

accomplishes its object, we must explain that object to be ti ¢ ex- 
of the people who speak it in all things which they deem 

Presson 

pricy expression. Subject to pir ga Gg We MAy say 

nev } ie 8 reflechom of the mind. Its contents and 





ee 'lasioaion ae tue and natural or he 
phenomena of rind must be so also for philology, and every 

be defective or artificial, Whatever ultimate principles 
ee ote pep Eee 
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Necessity for a natural history of minds. 
on biog ich Dee a, is language, the sa 
an humble observer of idiocrasies hefore it ant beac 






it, OF most frequent in concurrence 









r or 
nmixture ; wherein th & few of them In passage, the hetter 
to deseribe the mediocrities of virtites, that ean sa afy this intention: for if it de~ 
nerve to be considered, ‘that there are minds are proportioned to 
matters, and others to small,’ which Aristotle handleth or 
y the name of magnanimi ve it 
re Gre minds joned to 
soma can divide thenack others cam. 
but in few things at once: and } 
pele sage lanimity. And again, 
may be d ve at onee, or within ashort return of 
Satna afte Gif; wad 1s to bo won with length 
Jam tam te 


set we } 1 conference, 1 Een it menesiiir , formal, 
Doll, Kumoteus, emtvie Teccon sie ! huomo dl ultine ome : 
but i 2 a inetheg. For the distinctions are found, many of them, but we 
conclude no precepts wpan them: wherein cur fault is the greater, because both 
> Whersof we make a fe . 
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Koei ocingseinge lagna aber Seugplany lr 
ad ortant ends in themselves, and eee are avenged 
asi ow logis aol ealad A icone fron ypag cit 
out of a patient observation of differences in mental constitution. 
Human nature in the abstract can never be the foundation of a 
genuine science. Men and nations are not to be measured by ideal 
tandards ead of dogmatising a » We mst up a 
knowledge of the developments of t human mind from the 
observation of individual ‘noone ry ualitie, We should 
Ee Oe Ee Pe re teach ourselves, in 


such enquiries, to view ie geese owe dade 
the other phenomena of nature, to look u mental power, 


while wedded to the Raped as a property of the human oon 
and dependent for all its peculiarities on that organism, as 

fruit is for its comparative shape, size, flayour and other qualities 
on the tree from which it hangs. 


9. We can merely indicate the direction in which we think 
linguistic researches should be pursued, and the general bearing 
of the views which will guide our own enquiries. To attempt 
any accurate descriptions of idiocrasies would be a work of much 

ty, and at least demand a paper for itself. To illustrate 
or Set we may notice one very obvious distinction between 
va minds and races. In some we see a delight in facts 


present | 
things as they seem to be, and a constant to 
into hidden connections and causes, The scchanze of ee ons 
comatity requires muuch Brot rag a and a enuine relish for and 
willing repose uw egos tion of the other 


“anal faculty. ‘The 
tones wr mari sei canta 
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\olagees be pie Papi aca-n 


mobo canieaton of nds frie coe Yr ons 2 

an s, and one which we shall have 

uent occasion to ap We need hardly observe that this, 

‘all, those other differences nes which de distinguish man from man 

and race from race are in degree ; all minc ancuares 

exhibit the same faculties and nt far abe All language is based 

on comparison and analysis, since the very condition of its 

caeteeee 1s the: tetercing of parttoniees to general Where the 

mesa mite, bem _ the isolated naming of particulars is 

"new ones that present many analogies 

to to previonsly named species are referred to them, with or without 
cr ipacbeivn indicative of their peculiarities. 


The mode in which the mind adapts lanquage to the infinite 
number and variety of natural phenomena. 











10. The distinct subjects of | being exceedingly and inde- 
le gota it must be ca of an equally and 
er of variation. ‘tow is Gils aceon | t Each 

Set wets be represented by a distinct sound. E individual 


cae to io whith i man was consciously related might have a name. 

Now although man is capable of being conscious of the vast and 

reascless saety of individuals which nature prnees, be Ss SY 
raction vee ee 6 een 


ap cong Das Agaperogeat of individuals, 

such as a tree clothed with branches, leaves and fruit. We may 
fix our observation on a particular leaf or fruit so as to apprehend 
it in its individual dimensions, shape, colour, motion and other 
qualities, but we cannot repeat the process for every other leaf 
or fruit. When objects are thus numerous, or their differences 
a minute observation which we have no motive to bestow, 

isti ehend them as individuals, 
hut as multiples of one or more individuals. ‘The foliage of a tree 
is one leaf or a few leaves repeated.{ Hence notions and names 
become specific instead of individual.§ As the differences become 


waters | certain extent In nto De ee of languages os 
ithe ris wptenticroeannen “The first name is a 
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more striking and easily appreciable the elective attraction ie more 
active. The leaf of one species of tree is distinct from that of 
another species, and each becomes the object of an elective attrac- 
tion. Each species slept oe gy receive a separate name, 
and so might each kind of fruit and 

iret seaeeerualeat sara sisi dete ashen a 
ment, might operate on objects consisting of many distinzuishab 
parts. “Te might limit its first a rehensions to those parts that were 
most nearly related to it through their uses to man,—to the edible 
fruit of one tree, to the leaf of another*,—or it might apprehend these 
objects in their entirety without a close discrimination of their parts. 
In probably acted in both wa Whatever was directly connected 

ith man's wants had the highest accra ae whether it was a 
whole or a part, received a distinct name, Whatever strongly excited 
his feelings and attracted his regard would also be symbolised 
by sound. Beyond this, discrimination would be feeble, and 
only the whole receive a name. Different genera of minds 
would act differently. Thea highly impressible and imaginative 
would exercise a finer discrimination, and frame a more copious 
vocabulary, while that of the more groasand animal would not go 
far beyond the pale of sensual wants and appetites. In every 
egion, whatever affects man personally must be the first subject 
j Lan dL es When that far #4 uments] vocabulary has been fram- 
dhe Erg ee ne ene the region 
protection have grown into habits, and his mind is free to embrace 
related. There is evidence that the first tendency of lan- 
and in diff=rent this ‘is sometimes 
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nature for her own sake. If the locality were unfavorable, de- 
a strong and severe-exertion of the faculties to main- 
tain existence, his mind cetpa doen in its Ay abso en to the re- 


gion, become permanently contracted the many ages that 
— eral 


must elapse before man multi as to conquer the 
Shelacles of catare to wi ifree ES On the other hand, if the 
region were fuvorable to mind and body body, temperate, and not too 


sterile, he might, from the first, be open to the intellectual and ima- 
ginative influences of nature in all their varied power and beauty,* 
Il. The objects with which man’s necessities draw him into close 
relations are different in every geographical recion. At one 
the sea and its inhabitants oceu Y an important place in his life 
at another the natural forest, :contiews of different kinds, herds, or 
mapufactures. Language varies accordingly, here growing in 
one direction, there in another. As civilization advances, the 
directions of external action become more and more divided in the 
same region, anid even ir. the separate communities which exist in it. 
Hence in civilized countries the same town or district often shews 
an expansion of language in several directions. In each, individual 
objects are more minutely discriminated than before, and new 
objects are constantly arising, so that from the trank of the common 
national language many separate branches proceed. Padang 
a8 a whole becomes copious and minute, ayn it is ont 
necessities of individuals, It is thus that an cna clviliged oon country 
all the phenomena of a wide Geographical region of uncivilized 
communities may be observed. the latter every race has a 
great stock of spoken ideas in common, while each has made an 
excursion of its own into places which still remain blanks for the 
(ioeter aoe hs sedi ocrasy 
| appears id in the first instance ; 
cial, the physical ysical peculiarities of cour ries: and, last] ,the stage 
of ethnic developement, depending partly on these endl partly on 
the influences of peoples, are the causes of the comparative 
richness or poverty ity’ af aonpagen i particular directions.+ 
12. It is obvious that in any direction in which the national mind 
strongly tended, man might go on is ge in entirely unconnect- 
ed word fr ach new obj a hi c action, and this has 
tak neuares ble extent. But this 











* In the interiour of the Malny Peninsula I waa moch strock with the relation 
accent iP wild beasts to man. They keep him in fear and check his 
eopentidos dreads nn? un SOM ated are instrumental in filling him with 


rng ap arrati gs methods are the same, the spoken ideas will approx- 
imate. a Heo Pat countries and in different stages of civilization, resem- 
blances in this respect may be traced- Have the like cunses every where proc 
Hike effects ? In some things a copiousness of nomenclature lor aro need by the 
suvage of the east is now found necessary for the man of scianee in Europe. 


il 
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ee or oe ae os by the delight 
tracing resemblances and linguist 


which the early 

separ wr 
passed over, a of analogies that hve ben sed for ths purpose 
great differences are observable. Some languages in this respect 
evince good sense, and a true subordination of the less to the 
greater. In others a rudeness and imp ion of judgment, 
a ee ee to fansifal. axl trivial 
may be traced, Here indeed every national idiocrasy 
depicted "steel with a minuteness, 2 copiousness and a fidelity 
which no amount of personal = sath ye of the people could 
enable us to imitate. Here they have unconsciously described 
seolages Widnes and peeserves « patrect intellectual history of the early 


This view of language requires to, be 


a classification of the an of association that have operated in 
the production of any muguege 3 must be founded on a complete 
— of it.* All sensib ties and qualities, and every 


ny Clastifiention ia so made bette, we are 











pte to i ew remarks in woth seagate bors 
part of philology ie. the n Meaning 
ofeach wand, lshonr and some some diffieulty, erik tely neces 
the hnais of , vt philology. It also o ap a wide and new fel 
ilosoplical enquiry, When minute shares of a 
ioe mr fusen aay comotion le tne ae any ethnic peculin- 
Sty to ‘which ‘they cam be reterred 7 This shews the necessity of 


Ifo all its external 
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natural combination of them, may be used as associative 
iples or foundations of genera. The mind both in its intransi- 
five and transitive action, by subordinating nature to its own powers 
and desires, becomes a new centre of associations, drawin into 
union objects which in ngnonphty have only ie al oh ns 
nm we must remar. AnguA ® GM Mi ave 
ee ae Dice toa toxcnen sett Tak abies of minds 
have operated in the formation of every Big aus 
therefore to look for an iiaa’ gAlacoes t chout to certain 
exclusive kinds of association. In this, as in ail other aspects of 
the subject, we see the playful spirit and weak faculties of child- 
hood and the patience and strength of MME folly and wisdom, 
tendencies of the most opposite kinds, working together. When 
we consider that no single mind works always ina perfectly scien- 
tific and methodical manner, but is active, vigorous and clear sicht- 
ed atone time, and at another comparatively inert and confused 
—ruled now by one predominating tendency, impulse or hod aaa and 
by a different,—how much less are we to expect uniformity in 
a language. We must be prepared to find that in its developement 
and growth many principles which could not easily co-operate 
: E 3 Vy have each had its domimant Each has, 
ora time, become a nucleus around which new words have been 
formed, and old materials re-arranged and modified. If amon; 
nr we can discover any which has operated more widel y fae Be 
Tre to & 








period than others, thus proving itself to be 
hhatlas nestonal 5 sy, this result of our analysis leads us at 
once to the most le ethnological comparisons and conclu- 
sions." 
ee abstractions, fiumillar minds and 
ra, adnan Fove alse wel ene bebo iatioeabe the 





3 In the eciiune Sucsieiais watt ose & niffictent ee we Hee ie 
preceding remarks we may ace wien pees 
words of the other languages of the Archipelago more common 
eynonymes orclode analogues in it than in the nearcat t corresponding 

* A complet he yee yy E gerd equate 


Pak yore H dear a oe time by regular ui met woul 
i, a _ ke. done ao 

appropri tea — Layer ate ao that the sounds 

I might ap name of «thing would, extent, it. In onler to 
this, sounds would require to be combined npn & ayatetn. 
soem beg ge iolght serve one purpose, wget dif#rent modifications might be 

cop gains boxy epg van tgp gs CCMA EL ta 
eat ath by 2 and J combined bec; under each of these, suluiivisions might be made 


mono L i 

to aI gre. extent by Introd tones. Each successive addition of a sy 

it se een 1 ay seretinai connection of 
words can obviously be carried to anextent fur the requi rements or capacity 
of any language. We introduce these remarks to shew bow much natural 
fall abort of uniformity and not to approve of the attempts that hnve been made to 
firm a ar hilesophiea ae. We do not think such o ieyruage 
would be adapted to the natural | of the mind, and that it would soon be 
broken 
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Ideology af Speech. 
13. Hitherto we have spoken only of the naming of things, in- 
cluding substances, qualities, motions, &e. But the naming of things 
is merely incidental to the object of language, which is the expres- 
sion to others of our observations, thoughts or volitions. Tits to a 
certain limited extent may be done by mere names, aided by tone 
and gesture. It is not to be supposed that man began by inventing 
names to amuse himself. He began doubtless by expreseing his 
wants and desires in relation to them. Words like perceptions 
would embrace the object perceived, whether a whole or a part, 
in all the entirety of its existence. What we now distinguish as 
substance, quality, action or force would be perceived and named as 
one. Primary words were not parts of speech but speeches. A 
people with a cas 9 synthetic and weak analytic tendency might 
ee be satisfied with a language in this simple state. But the 
action of the abstractive and analytic faculties would lead to an ob- 
jective perception of the more obvious relations between the differ- 
ent phenomena, mental and material, The recognition of force as 
something ay ee from mere passive matter, would give rise 
to a senze of the relation between the agent and the thing acted on, 
between the subject and the attribute, and the mind, strongly appre- 
hending it, would soon find a mode of impressing it on the language. 
Like powers have prodaced ke phenomenn in all times. Where 
nial eo are effects. Therefore if we only know 
respecting remotest place or time that human beings lived, we 
know also that a language existed in all essentials like our own. * 
inne Sve GeapbA k bor Gia Gist. ‘Tears venuo Seaathorabeeebensstonsed 











exist. 
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14. Every speech must contam, fully expressed or part! 
implied, an assertion of being in a ‘iene or active state. It 
may further contain an assertion of modes and relations of being 
either single or,multiple. Now this idea of existence is necessarily 
inherent in all things and consequently in all names of things, and it 
is Not necessary to bee Ss it separately. Some languages have 
inventel separate words for abstract existence, and where they are 
used oe the names of things themselves acquire a certain 
degree of abstractness not natural to them. A lower degree of 
abstraction is the distinctive conception of the modes and qualities 
of existence. Different kinds of attributes may be variously dis- 
tinguished in different languages, or all confounded in one genus, 
Most have consciously distinguished attributes dewoid of force, such 
ns colour, size, &c., from those consisting in an exertion of fores, 
Most have also distinguished between force as a mere intransitive at- 
tribute, and force exerted objectively. Then again the physical rela- 
tions of being and action to time, slate and force, and the montal to 
the desires, volitions, logicaland moral judgments, must be all expr 
ed with more or less distinctness and completeness. The more highly 
eultivated the national mind, the wider become the demands upon 
r ge. The more complex and numerous the connections and 
relations which the mind can keep betore it and subject to its logical 
power, the more complex and powerful has lan, ‘become. Yet 
even this is but a difference in degree. The English mind cannot 
express itself fully in Malayu, and the most literate Malayu cannot 
grasp the complex and involved structure of sentences which every 
educated Englishmen can follow with ease, but all the ends of 
language* are accomplished the one tongue as wyll as by the 
other, The main difference is leas in the structure of the language 
than im the respective logical powers and intellectual habits and 
culture of the two races. The complex ish sentence may he 
resolved into the same simple elements and combinations which 

15. There are various modes in which givin antic deen lish 
the above objects, thus common to all. A considerable yariety have 
been actually si pt and many more are conceivable us possible. 
Tt may be assumed however that all the most practical have already 
come into use, and that others are not adopted because they have 
been tried and rejected. During the many ages in which human 
races had no other abstract science to cultivate but that of language, 
an infinite number of linguistic experiments must have been made. 
out of the old vehicle and it is cast ut the living iden once brought into the 
pends Sem of language, from the ¢ regiona of infinity into which the human 
mind is continually aml unconsciously drawn, never dies, 

We must note he that the multitude of thoughts ron to waste, that 
an iden he too far in advance of the time and place where it is uttered to root 
itself in other minds, and may meed the aid of letters, those “ ships of time” that 
a I = ideas unharmed across great gulphs of uational barbarity, in which 


WUE e love L. 
* jc. longuoge as we hove defined its object, ante £7. 
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Of the known modes used in the world at the present day, most 
lancuages exhibit some traces, while the proportions in which dif- 
erent modes are availed of, and the degree of development which 
éach has received, vary greatly i in different languages, and become 
one great means of ascertaining alliances and community of origin. 


Loss by words of the concrete character. Convertibility. 


16. We have seen that all words are originally concrete, that is they 
represent objects as they exist in nature antecedent to the action of 
ihe analytic faculty upon them. The first step in all languages 15 
to deprive words of this conerete character, a step which must be 
taken in the primary stage, since it necessarily results from the 
conscious perception of sees) which ae pin rye the 
comparison of objects g in some attributes differing in 
others, If no new wo be added to distinguish the object os a 
mere substance, a5 nso of qualities, as the subject or 
object of action, it must, in losing its sabe concrete character, 
become convertible into a representative of each of these ideas. Tt 
bad when a word has ceased to be nec prinpiatsirays quired 

roperty of thus changing its meammg with the point of view 

re he oR we regard it, or been permanently restricted to one of 
the abstractions into which the original m has been decom- 
nosed, that it becomes fitted for a developed language. In 
he latter case a new expression must be adopted for the other 
abateeatione, af this be an ssolated snd independant word like the 
! characteristic 








widely diverged : tbl ban» whsie Eee 
widely div om the purely convertible la 4 every 
ee ee represented we would have a 





: ing no aid which the vocabulary did not furnish. "Where the 
iginal concretes have simply become convertible, some ried 
means are needed to effect the conversion, This may be | 

collocation. Where tone is availed of, the werd itself i 

vod ae Jest variation in ony phonctical clement 
if p | constantly used to express a variation of 
meaning, constitutes a new word as much as if every element were 
entirely replaced by others. Where convertibility and collocation 


of new insulated words is not far, aa it seldom is, 

: and speciic words expressive of relations may bei 
ie modification: under which the same word is used. 
These Platina words may remain s from the words which 
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ent on collocation for their 
abstraction agg Hpac © 1: of their relations, or may in addition 
call in tha ail of pesture, ss poy eI every shade of mean- 
and relation by distinct substantive words, or may doso by modi- 
fying the concretes and indicating relations cither through means of 
or united to the principal terms, or through 
imei * merely ee changes in the | words, whether 
of tones or lotters; it may bea complete analysis o the ideas involved, 
each link ‘of & proposition in the fullness of its separate 
significance us it is percei’ sees the most discriminating mind, while 
yet presenting se oY part of one chain of expression; or 
It may bé composed of abstractions that have been again recomy 
into concretes, and this recomposition may be carried so far that 
the abstractions which euter into it cense to be fully significant ; 
finally it, may leave many of the connections involved, to be sug- 
gested and supplied b oe mind of the listener. 

17. We have said ‘speech contains an assertion of exist- 
ence in re or in ct he shortest specch—it may be a single 
monosy llable—does so. By the tone it may affirm, recornize, inter- 
rogate, call, command, desire, warn, threaten, upbraid, insult, intreat, 
express endearment, hatred, approval, blame, doubt, surprise &e. In 
other words, most of the simple transitive volitions and emotions, or 
the relations of obj ects to the mind, may beexpressed by tones. Be- 
yond this, cal speeches cannot proceed. To express one 
idea a3 the attributive of another, we may use a separate independ- 
eat word 5 Si etauciae cx aioe brie ar nek 

the substantive into an attributive by A seeegaonieore 

hrasis, or by formative words separate, united or sonchenad a or 

ty erage the word itself to an internal change of tone or of 

sound. By the same means the substantival and active forms may 
be given to words. 


Subject or agent, ses and bah a pcan and physiologi- 








18. SSipaerenpenaleen a whole as involving a raph in 
or aa an action, and ee er an object, each of 
must be distinguished from this may he done by any 
of the modes shanty eaicien. The most obvious and also the 
most common, probably the original, is by relative position. The 
a“ or motion (whether mental or physical) begins in the subject 
and proceeds from it to the object in all transitive excitements of 
force. Naturally therefore the subject would take the first place, 
the force in action the second, and the object thethird. The subject 
may be single or complex. It may be univerbal in expression and 
yet compound in idea. Where the combination of ideas involved 
possesses no uniradical representative, or primary concrete, several 
* It may be doubted however whather position, when a substitute for relational 


winds, and inflectiofa, works any change in the notion attached to the 
concrate word itvell, 
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words must be used, and some means must be adopted to shew that 
sits are connected so as to form one subject. Wiis Many he tons 
with the linguistic energy of the mind im full action and operating 
through the most plastic and powerful of its methods, or with the 
lowest possible activity and by the most weak and superficial of its 
methods. The latter, which we may term the mechanical, is exceed- 
ingly simple, although it has its varieties and degrees. The con- 
nection may be signified by merely placing the words baer or, 
these still remaining entirely untouched, it may be indica- 
ted by o separate conjunctive word. The connection may not 
be simply that of approximation or addition, but any of the kinds 
et alii ge r ee er ee ee 
effect an actual junction, either feaviner the connected words entire 
and untouched, or wedging or locking one into the other, or lopping 
off portions and joining them together into a whole, which will 
he so far different from the in their integrity. This however 
is more often the result of an exertion of the higher, or what 
we may term the pdms methods. In these we see the 
J ee Nes necessarily availing itself of mechanical pro- 
and independent of it ; we see it returning, in some degree, to the 
exercise of ils primary generative relation to them, entering into them 
and working from in under the consciousness of this creative 
and metamorphic power. The relations of connection may, under 
the influence of this physiological power, be breathed into the words 
either while holding them entirely separate in place, or in bringing 
them simultaneously into a union more or less intimate. The o 
ration may consist in a p ic metamorphosis of one or 










nore of ple sounds of words,* in an augmentation or 
contraction in quantity, in the generation of additional sound, or 
in combinations of these. Any part of any of the connected words 
may be thus affected, for every affection, whether extensive and 
complicated or so simple and slight as to be just sensible, will serve 
the end of expression. A.single contraction, growth or transfor- 


* Some fase pdined Ain bof their las 










the roote were 





pra and the earliest ideological to have had 

@ more accurate and fall perception of the phonetic elements bungee 
OnE 2 er oreach vowel 
the same consonuntel ¢ ; ble of the same 
number of tones; the vowels lh ably 
is conscioumess of it, must produce a far wider prevalence of regular phonetic 
panel gg om ol ba urdiy possible however tla 
there CHE i i a 
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mation in one of the wonds may, by a reflection of the all embracing 
sensibility and dominion of the mind upon the language, be dis- 
tinctly felt on the connected words and throughout the longest and 
most complex combination of ideas, When, under its own slow 
concretionary action words are at once united and phonetical- 
ly changed, the mind,—losing, by the reaction of the effect on 
r ipaaieg the mechanical aid of the individuality of words in retain- 
ing a full discrimination of the individuality of + Poa no longer 
restore at will the original force of the component parts. The gra- 
dual blending of the conceptions both induces and fAllows the blend- 
ing of the words. The sense of their separate signification becomes 
dimmer and is SE Loses ans the composite word, consing to 
be recognized as such, becomes what may termed a secondary 





concrete. 

© Note om Crudet, Aggregates, Comeretes and Inflections, |. So lone as the fall 
signification of the component radicals is ) these Cotpomnids, Whatever thi 
re Se Peron: componition aad orpoosis aad however closely related 
or bh in the mind the allied ideas may be, remain aa much words of two or 
more motions as if they were merely converted by jaxtaposition. Tt is only when 
coding ges hay sage li fades WEY, an verbal di f 
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If the antithetical use of the words concrete and abstract were less 
established, we should prefer the former being restricted to these 
eer ae its application to primitive words is not consistent 

oper etymological meaning. There is a difficulty how- 
ame a distinctive term for these words, as I 
do that furtietgird Maal aco tah 


vanieties in iaene a'cormeaitian. The ft only an tance of enblete 


synthetic, union, peste the op the coalition ng tess ils wih 
| pelt os ane pave pee TL CATR ot Te pier 
of speech la to 


be rege oda | words, fg scnea's i ot uae th a we woe 


sparen 

There Is some catty tim fe eg RT 
tion, otherwise we should not find Bopp (Comp, G spite 
Rat aod Semitic families, sed Gallatin (Trane Am Am. He beet Soe. 1. ‘cai ¥. = 


| mt mmm bibe to understand W. von Humbolilts 
i nation: traf 





and fo admit that many of the 
have wel Setacricae at the same character as those of 


the Grock und Latin. ff is ifrmerally edmuittod that most of the syllables which 
Foun gt inflections in the ber ele a Aen words—i. e. 
words imlependent in form, position and pgs It 


were #0. - It is alen certain thot the loss of Ayr hed exsiigcwl yeton aoe 
by s Raed or prefcd ‘before th tnd that tendon Sots exited ay pari 


al oe the change wes consummated. T the C 

Associate ft a a lodies the present : sig gery Or the di 
= 

aecume ete rge patra consists in t 











‘fornper g a yo0ts ch hor’ 
sidered ea rsa ae Hgnificution, while the aac 
 separn » Tetnin if #onifcation. with Ton 
considers the main wating of cae be inte the un 
the goof uncombinable estas ape | 
class; and the , ing the 2nd and Srd 
monosyllabic roota but with the power ef ccc bitatins 
obtain renzo tr ae iy ae 
and triconsonontal, and obtaining their organism and Po, rence esion pha be ody 
fication of ‘the internal vowels. 5o fimt some of the thot have been so 
mich insisted on Humboldt are pase overs comparati y golmports In 
acconiance with distinetionsa | parvided into (a) those 
Which the relational roots retained their their independence ie iF 


form ond. 
) those in which ey rn th nde iar with a change of 
ae ‘in by ata significance 6 ear (nto ‘ ‘ 
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assertive concretes, we miglit name them primitives, if this 
word had not acquired a more eeneric meaning. The most appro- 
priate term is perhaps crudes, that is words representing the firet 
crude or unanalysed notions which the mind forms of external 


merogds instances In these languages, Some have been elready ascertained, andmany 
tats agate mit I aie coe Ey cee 
Ol the monosy |, ters can Exist without @ strong tendency to the 
formation of secondary concretes, Ne 3 
G& The diffrence between Hopp and Humboldt, and all the diffienlties eomected 
with the notions of fofleetion, have promaty tren from not distinguishing or keep- 
ing in mind the two aspects of lang , TTanraeee cn previous part of 
hia * JS a mere possession the mind language is viewed as someth 
acter: dint its analysis is mechanical, Whatever mechanically agrees is kes 
gether. Viewed as a pro or function of the mind different considerations 
Uy fo the mental state in which the speech originates in de~ 






eae ria} as ever. It never ceases to operate, Tt presents 
ideas In their natural concreteness, an thus constantly opposes the logical tendency. 
stained oF inflated by ft gradually fone cle Meise eee ee ee meer a 
lontory ideas themselves regain thelr full influence. The most generic of the abs- 
tractions may Ne DOer Bk ete tee mes of thin beta ae aly Bi 
pat ge Sana ht oni forcibly fexl n ps ne lo 


7 
: 
E 
: 
: 
: 
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£22 PG) Gad Missa! pepesseebaa ced evils 
CE EE EEE eG ner 
plea ht ea bia bai ai 
Fa Wl ie eu aauetel Hf 
nr das Hy Au eater £8 
un H ee fad 
ae Ge ents Ae ee a BILE 
: i teh eas A : Ad 
tah ile ie a a | 
: : ung Le i , His ii d a PHA i E ae He 
eden eee 





terms, 
must 
race is 
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TST 


extent to 





itherto 
know 


definitions 
All that | 
tes which a 


ing that some funlies have etna 
pervade such 


Tee 


re peculiar 





a= 


Bea 





produced by a 


importance. 





. , 40 LO 
pdrop the inflection 


parts of 


those com 
mnt 


no individual 





napnge ati t 
; that is of chief 
common with some other bar 


would 
There 


bel tual iit 


i | 
sipegtsiars 
‘isa 
af Rll! 


monody ahi 


es 


His! trial cS 
elaine 


Ptssess in 


Via. ! 





ia 


different 


awa 
anes 
ata: 
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, with 


at 
Hil 


eigagty 


ste sense of the 

Tite the jatclace 
or pa alt 
to this. 
lan, 
er 
deriped 


The distinctive or 


the national intellect by sentences. 


of 


may consistof'a pure orabstractsubstantive * 


compounded. 
See 







bhi 


pteredtd via e ily 258 
Tele 


aadgs2s 


us ee eee ae 
Lett sae 
iiislasdl! Horse 


id:t 
ag=s 


Tye 
EE 


18, The subject 


Complex speech. 
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Ne SL SSE 5 ce eet i HEAT rf | 
Pes aS T PME RHA ue 
Stel besa by =; S23 *phaly] it il 
beg iPitegiaisas (rhe ilebcaig ih 
ELT He raRGUCE ui HATE enh me ii 
Hips Hie ita Sia 1H ta 
tile ae! ATi ae 
HIRE faa Gl it yeti Pe 
seoeetg tied tics HRSG 
petite ai ial ei aba 
HERE eee CM (ana tT 
Pepe bre pa reo annie 
STUN LH neler 
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and object embrace the distinctions of intransitive or neuter (or 
purel mabjective); gia erga ee gale with its gram- 
matical « Ly eons of active and passive; doubly transitive or 
reciprocal and reflective. These relations again may be complicated 

the subject and object becoming variously compound. Each 
may involve 1 not ——. many distinct notions under various relations, 





but whole | ssicing § themselves by simple connect- 
ives or or ar overlapping each other. “peg all the ideo- 
logical processes above glanced at may be ed to all kinds and 
combinations of relati p. The more in al the mind of the 


race becomes, and the more abstract its language, the greater the 
of these complications. But the same methods are a plicable 
to the most compliéated aa to the moet simple relations and swociae 
tions, and there are no limits to their extension save those of the in- 
tellect itself. However long the chain of ideas, with a!] their invo- 
lutions, which the mind can hold objectively before it, so as to 
embrace all its parts in their combination, language is capable of 
' it, y and to certain extent in the choice, 
sal ally and much more in the development and 
| Respect con Sf cated and 


advancement most distinctly lc" the deco 
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of nations we see ce eben hahit, from that which 
has hardly g Besoal ah ood to the highest intellectual er 
Sear icd ae as wees Go broad gradations in power 

but the particular caste, direction and development of the also 
mind reveal themselves. There may be much discipline and much 
power with little true science, great energy running to waste from 
want of true direction—and this too the sentence indicates." The 
comnection between the intellect and the will enables us moreover 


origin of all compounds words and secondary concretes. It is an infiuence constantly 
operating on Innguage, and increases in power a4 the analytic genius or culture de- 


Crees, a eo tion of com und words appears thus to be = af 
Pan languages is carn ea aay rameany finer the 


tion : 

8 anata tract power in w 
minal. hie Meet ae wedi Giniblick 
the maultitade, of Righly abstract aml 
wanety of combination. PT 





pe 


period when the Ino-Europeas Inaguages partook of this weakness of the aualy- 
tie and abstractive fealty, aad the Sependence pn a phooee uneton of congo 


meration of words to express the connection of the the phonetic 
current ia obstincted by tones, complex combinations are m £ a0 ool 
location.and the listener's : (Chinese, Anamese, Thay, Borman). The in- 
fluence of this habit of the languages i# atl) largely impressed on Malay 
In the above remarks | heave considered the of Asia (except the 8. W. 
eccupied by Turanian Semetic races), Oceania aml A to 
omé family, a facet of which I shall bring forv NOMeris 


* All kinds of mind are born into eech race and the general intellectaal 
habits wet saly ondergo a slow provess of change but are subject to lempo- 
rary of vital sera Bat the national intellect like ~ language 
eoraragl pecoliar qualities, which regain all their germinal vigour, aod 

bleom mare riehly, al every ; fresh revi revival, 
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to conclude from the character of the sentence whether the race is 
indolent or energetic, deliberative or impu ive, &c, 

There is a wonderful difference in the degree of perfection to 
which different races have brought the art of speech or the con- 


struction of sentences.* In the Indo-Euro Vi reat skill and 
refinement are displayed in this respect, and also age. variety, The 


rrand difference bet languages in the stage of development 
Which thene have siteined ond Ghote of lam cultivated races, consists 





the skill and artistic grace with which the whole is moulded.+ 
Comparison and classification of languages. 
19. The comparizon of | must be based on a complete 
alysis and classification both ‘words and ideological processes, As 
we have already said all these processes are inherent in the consti- 


* The mere difference between the ne of inflection-roots and separate 
particles or relational words appears to be very slight, and not deserving of 
the importance that has been pul aa toit. An English sentence is capable 
of aa moch cleanness, fullness, precision and beauty as a Lato one os fur as 
atrecture is concerned, Their essential difference is in their phonoiogy. 
If the English were an vocalic as the Latin, if for instance our, the, of, fro 
with, &c,, were euphonic monosyllables, the difference jn speking eonid 
hardiy be appreciated, and this difference would almost disappear if the 
ralational words were postplaced instead of preplaced, In the eupbonic 
Malay if directives were placed ufier inelesd of before substantives, they 


would in ap Unite to the foregoing words as intimately as the Latia 
 aaimeans toi eae ie vidseeilie’ “rdanedE: tee, 


+ Thos we might bave Tra, Tio, rimeke 
kasiku, smo, kavindko, amabo ' 
kisikhau, amas. kasinikay, amabis 
kasinio, nmat, kasipinia, amabit 

ikemi, amamus. kuinokdémi, smabimns 
kesikamu, smatus, kasinakdmu,| amabjtis 
kesinia, amant. : ioia, amabune 


ply the word to every original thought that the attention of the 
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tution of the mind and vocal organism, rence Bacco appear 
in the most widely separated languages.* Tt is main! + thewliee aa 
the “apd paigert extent to which each has binin'a vaaion 42, and 
the m in which they are combined, that we are to base a com- 

tive eaevny: We find the most beantiful ; of the 
Fighest Ian often appearing in rude ones, It is in the com- 
binution of processes, the extent to which each operates, and the 
modifications of its operation by the influence of that of others, tha 
the ideological character of a language consists. 

20. It has not lain within the object of theseremarksto attempt any 
eriticism of the approximations that have been made to a classifica- 
tion of languages. It has rather been our wish to suggest an 
Siliaae po of premature Dang pai and a conviction our 

knowledge of the langu of eastern Asia in particular is yet in 
its infancy, and must be acquired by commencing anew with o 
‘conception of the ‘aa aa methods of linguistic research, 
Is not a single view contained in the preceding pages that 

may not be applied to these languages. It is only by peste 
them in many different Aeedtione that we ean hone io wadecstand 

. We are far from undervaluing the that has been 
made, and we yl believe dtd? the pines 2g a el 
to these languages, from a general view of the peculiarities of their 
formation and structure will receive little change, though it will be 
more clearl sot carilleietnes Tho quaion what constitute 
a family of ls has not yet been answered. Does 
and what extent of agreement, in structure alone suffice ? a shall 
content ourselves for the present with this ; mn that wherever 





there is such a general resemblance in the p onolozy , structure or 
roots of different languages as cannot reasonably be considered for 
peace and points to a common origin, these may be 

sp bition ing to one family. But to fix t Tarohene: 


See or Eengonsty it seat be shalyecd Snell Ws phe 


ear and fully and accurately described. value of paeecilae 

patie Dangennhghe pay "ys ta tha combination of avaral Kinda 

that alone has a en in ethnology. The 

steer tena decane tire 
Malay book, as in a history of the 


* All the varities ot mind wktoh cnosed variction of Innguage must be 
reproduced in every generation in every race. Each Idiocrasy most toa 
certain extent mould the national language to it own laws, When the 
idiocrasy of ie individual aad the ideology of the Iangusge ore in full 

linguistic style of the individoal will be most natoral and 

ee i Whee they are diwmetrically opposed the result will appear forced 
in com Nevertheless os every language has been developed to its 
giorinely by the operation on it of all classes of mind, it mast have 

a certain fitness for the expression of the ideas of all Idiceraiic ‘clasaca of the 
255 ede who speak it. The first step then bs a definite notion of the diferent 
kinds of ule prevailing in a langoage—their relacion to temperament and 
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elementary phonetic character pa to us to be of very great im- 
portance for comparative and ethnological purposes, it is 
more likely to remain y it than either specific words or specific 
structural habits. The mere change from a monosyllabic to a 
polysyllabic structure of words does not necessarily change the pri- 
mary phonetic tendencies, The first investigation therefore in every 
L re is the ese Ug the ges the this has hitherto 
heen so little recognized that for a time it is fi ly possible to err 
in making it too minute, : 
All languages slowly change. Dependence of the rate and nature 
ah the euaaed on external circumstances.* 

21. The application of the principles which we haveglanced atra- 
ther than examined, to the change which undergoes from era 
to era is of the highest interest and importance. But we must be 
gatisied at present to refer to our passing remarks on this applica- 
cation contained in the preceding pages.+ In this consists the science 

* This heading is too general for the remarks which the section contains, a4 these 
‘ane e to the rapidity of the in thinty Inhabited jungly 
sajera oka nani eranar sn cme eaten on 
ss bri rl rr ferns et ‘st 


N great national change either in geogra seve weber it _in relations toother nations, 
ob: 1 internal developement, con take pe Without sifieting the | 


| ou sar thptbenSe-pr es to ext Benet must show this in their Langage. 
= have remained less " than our own ; and none can shew better the | 
guest, communication of 


the effects 
Fags a pine, foreign intercourse, Internal d anent by 
men o eens by extension knowledge and art, by ideas and words rawn from 
the languages ind literatures of other civilised nations, modern and ancient. The 
romparative clvilization and [ntellectug! aitivity of races are nowhere better evi- 
denced than in their glossaries, Within the last hundred years we have added to 
eee shout four times the numberof words containad in the whole yoobu= 


+ We bave no right nor desire, ina porety acientific Foquiry, to aeenme the 
unity of the humen race, bot if we do ao and believe that all iancueges began 
with a common primeval vocubolary, or even that there are families of lan- 
gua it mnst follow from these premsra that all Onwritten tongues are 
incessantly changing, and that in process of time all resemblance, save in 
atroctore and a few scattered woids, is oblitermte?, We think we can de- 
monsirate from observation, and withoot any reference to the questi o of 
mnity of race, that this is the netoral tendency of oral language in all onci- 
vittz-d regions. A slow Metamorphosis on even in wiitten l-ngnages of 
civilized races, asis well Wustrated by the German. How mach more must 
it be the case with the who ly anwrittea languages of forest tribes like thos 
ofthe Malay Peninan 

Ifthe laws of developement i.e. laws expressing mot only the mode and 
rate of developement when circumstances remaio the seme, bat onder the 

own changes and combinations of changes,—were better known, Inngnag 
might be found to preserve the wares Hi the race, o rede one certainiy 
fomewhat analn, to tho geological. For instance if ihe language of the 
Sardwich islands hes mach in common with the Malayu of Sumatra, the sepa- 
Fation from & common stock most have been less ancien! than in another 
island nib pero by the same .ace and simiiarly cireomata need, geo- 
eraphically and historically, in which the languuge has more diverged. 

The womadie habit of preserve resemblance of language. let, 
eben yee cree retention of the same hablia under, ] 
cimniaoces whieh admit of that retention, fod, beca | 
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of the divergence of different langnages from a parent one, and of 
the gradual operation on each successive branch, of external circum- 
stances and events and internal development, in enlarging, contract- 
ing, wearing out, and changing, the meanings of old words and 
methods, and introducing new ones. In many of our remarks we 
have had in view that more regular growth, developement and 
change which take place in communities fixed to one locality, and 
with all the social influences sae congregated eee in ee action 
from generation to ration and age to age, a condition of exist- 
m which syaee aciaenal object and custom is linked to the 
national mind, and in proportion to its greater or less permanence 
helps to preserve the past in the present. But when we consider 
language in relation toa thin and rude population, scattered in fami- 
hes and small aggregations of families over wide spaces of the earth, 
separated by distance, or the natural barriers of mountains and 
dense forests, we view it as divested of those influences, and subject 
to have the development of every idea beyond those which are 
common to all races, hindered, forced aside from it original direction, 
or arrested. When every individual family or company that wand- 
ers to a distance from a community soon becomes lost to it, and 
this separation isolation is frequently repeated from generation 
to peneraiion, the primitive stock of spoken itleas and words can- 
not be carried and carefully preserved, without a degree of intellec- 
tual energy which is inconsistent with such an ethnic condition. The 
Tost opened ~ universal, being in constant use, are wpe 
sight of, although they may undergo man neue er 
Su kuoos “ung gen dl ctonertisn ‘of sil the seit anu Tila 
to be dropt by the way and forgotten.* 








communication between the families of the race, ex, gr. the nomadic pastor- 
al Tartar, (he nomadic maritime Malayo, Bot if aay family bee mes fined 
and jsolated, with the bos of the nomandic habit the language wi!l diverge 
et. gt. wild tribes of the mountains. In the Malay Archipelago almost 
every kelnod exhibits evidences of the co existence of both phenomena, 
The first operation of each a region ia to produce o vast number of diviinet 
families or petty tribes and dialects. Civillaation and power, growing out 
of the incresse of he wlation in tavorable bocalities, first check and thin 
reserte this operation. On the great ethnic stage bei barisin creates ban- 
gages, civilization destroys them. The great ethnic power of the first ie 
reralsion, amd of the last attraction, The further we go back in the history of 
the Archipelago, up toa certain epoch the more tribes ond dialects we shall 
fied, There are single islands in i, of small extent, which, having remained 
i-@'ated, possess more dialects than all the wide revion of Polynesia. The con= 
c usion is inevitable thet the popnlation of the latter is compsiatively modern. 
Thev const hare left the Archipe ago at alate epoch in its history, perhaps one 
rol long preceding its discovery by the Peninsolar Indians, ond certainly 
subarquent tothe fall developement of lis indegenous civitizativn. The allied 
Phiflipine and Celebesian langasges and mannersdirect sto the-a-tern part 
of the Archipelago forthe ecr-iest seat of that development, a seat hist oceu- 
pied ata period so remote that It preceded the origin of letters and artain 
China, aod was probably coevel with the earliest boat navigation by thetribes 
on the months of -he Chinese rivers and theseof the Indo Chinese peninsulas 
* See Journ. Ind. Arch, I. 174, 6. 
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The extent to which the vocabularies of contiguous and allied 
tribes div under such circumstances is so great, that the pre- 
servation of even « few words of the primitive stock by widely 
separated branches of the same family, isa remarkable phenomenon. 
{t cannot however be supposed that all the other words are separate 
inventions of each tribe, This can only take place where the greater 


part of the original vocabulary has been al lost, a case which 
hardly happen unless when a family wanders into an entirely new 


region, or when a single pair live isolated. The circumstance of 
many dialects with large glossarial differences, being often found 
in limited spaces having the same geographical c teristics, 
leads us to Bre most importance to the latter cause of divergence. 
Tt is one which may have frequently come into operation without 
producing any manent change, But instances must have oc- 
eured in all jungle covered regions of considerable extent or broken 
by natural obstacles into strongly separated tracts, in which men 
sceking isolation, either from an unsoctal disposition, or to escape 
vengeance, or on account of loathsome disease, have been accom- 
pained by their wives, and become the progenitors of new tribes. 
A single pair removed from the necustomed haunts, deprived of 
the society and assistance of others, and living in a state of fear 
and hardship, would lose much of whatever copiousness of ideas 
and language they formerly possessed. In the lowest states of 
savage existence there is frequenth 4 moroseness and stupidity on 
the part of the men, and @ habit of treating women as mere slaves, 
which would render the mutual converse between an outcast pair 
a very insufficient preservative of language. But making full 
allowance for these and even more unfavourble cases, I think we 
must look to phonetical changes, gradually brought about in the 
course of ages, as the principal source of that “confusion of tongues” 
cae we haveadverted. From the vabo sae the modes of 
articulation, and of expelling the breath during the process, and the 
large influence of a predi Soren for particular kinds of sounds, that 
: fable in the numerous races with which we are here in 
contact, T am satisfied that words may oy, become totally 
changed. I am also strongly inclined to believe that the physical 
character of the race, affecting not only the general nervous and 
muscular system but the shape and powers of the vocal 
: _ se 3 ~~ Sepanewanee influence in this pees of 
words, The who bject requires investigation. Its apparent 
difficulty lies entirely in its novelty rset vite eA sal berks 














un 1 1o0n of delicate and tient observations. Comp 
or ie 6a. Seacaedt hag Archipelago in thee present stat leads 
arecognition of this pm of transformation. 1 chan 
that have least aff the words are those that first strike 
us, and they are necessarily confined to the commutation of 


allied sounds. But these are only the beginnin of change. In 
others we find the boundaries of the onganie classes overstepped, 2 
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surd guttural for instance replaced by a surd dental. In whole 
| we find consonants losing their completely articulated 
‘yocalised character, and in this weak or half uttered form they 
must, like the weak forms of the vowels, be more easily permu- 
table. We find final consonants rejected altogether or creased 
by taking « vowel after them ; this ‘ewe takes 4 semivowel (ng, n, 
r, l,) or an rg eyes }3 these semivowels and aspirates pass into 
consonants of game class; so that, slow and by many 

tions as the posses saeatin general be; i is probably true that 
tbe ele by ete not ga i one dialect or another, 

to ¥ ev . — were abru 
cht effective phonetical study of the 







t 1 PEce gradual, At every 
epoch the phonolozy of a ce is a united and consistent 
le, The transforming ca not seize on particular words, 


They are organic and affect the whole languaze. Changes in 
one closes of sounds imply c atta ceckia diol in others. 

In a ae family of dialects beliewed to be of similar origin, we 
can cl egersp spaaprenec me y phomalyy of each, and then by a 

comp mn of these as who followed hy that of 
words in different | identity has not been obliterated, 
We may nea to asses the direction of change i in each separate 
dialevt, ascernl to its earlier stages, carry back the diver; rent pho- 
5 to a common source and even obliterate the distinction 


Jdeal Conversion. 


22. The yi agent in the change whicharegularly developed 
is what eaany be termed the process of ideal con- 


! conversion the p a 
change is only in the sara ideal 
conversion one idea is substituted for another. Thus idens of place 
are converted into ideas of time. This arises from the idea of time 
“sg Aesid pel in the idea of relative place or distance. The element 
of p 8 thrown out, and the locative remains a temporal expres 
sion. Zfere becomes now, there becomes then. So the idea of 
place involving that of the things or events at the place, the locative 
iden is : soon and the word of place indicates the thing or event. 
23. There are man pone of much importance which we have 
omitted or only noticed, but we have so strongly felt 
the difficulty of elucidating op more abstruse topics without resort- 
ing to examples, that we have thought it better to leave this 
introduction fn its t fragmentary state, and reserve what we 
have further to say for notes to the illustrative paper which follows. 
24. In conclusion we would ie on what we hope hasnever been 
ciclo Be Conte OL tb peso guar y Aap aaa deripenatong 
ton true knowledge o past lies through the uit. 
It f ly a patient and carncst observation of the pian oil 
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Malayan languag se: ther (present Fhemsat ves: in the setiiel spbech 
of the people at the present day, that we shall learn those principles, 
tendencies and habits that first gave these languages their peculiar 

racteristics. The same organic causes that give to 
istinctive physical and mental character, operate 
on his mage, and have never ceused to do so since they first 
moulded the progenitors of the race. 'The mental force and habits 
which make and keep him what he is, are as ancient as the race and 
the ge, and no amount of glossorial change in the latter has 
any Where destroyed its unity, or rendered it the less Malayan. The 
honetic and ideologie habits are perennial while the race exists,* 
et us study them in the living generation, not doubting that how- 
ever far back we carry our researches, we shall still find in them 
a true and steady gee argc A would otherwise be lost 
in darkness, or only lead us into endless conjecture and speculation. 


Although we are opposed to the habit of breaking up what in 
nature is one into departments, and investigating these separately, 
and think that in language of all other phenomena this must ob- 
scure the truth and impede our progress, yet for the methotical 
arrangement of facts in their details, some divisions like the follow- 












ing may be made, 
I. Oncanorocy or Lanauace :-—L viewel exclusively 


as 0 material, inert production, that is in actual speech that has been 
delivered or written. 

1. Elementary Phonology, or the knowledge of the matcrial 
substance of language. The description of vocal sounds and tones, 
both simple and in their various possible combinations, with the 
mode of their production, and their phonetic and anatomical rela- 
tions, alliances and aecomodations. To this may be added the graphic 
expression of ideas, words and sounds (ideogaphic, including em- 
bematic or symbolic ; syllabic ; phonetic or alphabetic; all which 
treuted as a general science, may be termed graphology-) 

2. Structural Phonology. "The description of the various lin- 
guistio Mani thee vey eb he maces ie 
anguace can used for the purpose of expression including th 
kinds of combination of syllables into words and of words with each 
other, by collocation, juxtaposition and composition, the chang 
stitutions of sounds and tones, with the causes of these whether 





by which the substance of 


purely phonetic or euphonic. _ 

3. Organic or Structural Ideology. The different applications 
ef the structural methods 

Il. Puvstorosy or LaxovacEe:—La viewed as taking 


life and form from the mind, both in its first ori in, its develope- 
ments and its constant reproductio in speech or wetting. 


* There are but few instances in which a race preserved! pure and re 
ctod its lamguage for a foreign ome. Appa ee 
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The vital power of language is neither the sounds nor the 
structure, but it is intimately allied to them, inasmuch as it adopt- 
ed onl vivitiet the fort gree the ater and works through 


yy :—the principles or laws under 


| bel 
(tb. Hioarcal Physio .—the laws of change and progress. 
ae 4 ay 

(a.) Lexicology —the meaning of icular words or the ele- 
ments of 


(b.) Te of words:—the relations of th vocabulary to 
‘be eizatal character and habite of the race. 
(c.) ) Ideology of speech :—The laws of the combmations of the 


UL ante 


“(a.) Eiynology. The history of words and their ideological 
combinations. 


I. Erastc Paro.oey eal Ltichoatrur’ :—The distinctive 
attributes of a language in all its as ee iomning 1 Beer 
chological character, compared ith other languages. The deter- 
mination of its space ina clacton of languages. Its etlinulo- 
ical alliances and its history as a whole. 

gies General. The ultimate philological science drawn from all 
a res ; a classification of the latter founded upon it. If 
this acience ever be perfected it will contain the essenti history of 
the human race in all its various developements, stagnations and 
degenerations." 

© “ Neither may these places serve only to prompt cur,invention, bat also 
to direct our inguiry. For a faculty o wise interrogation is half 8 know 















ledge. Andi n diaper Plato saith,” “bowever seeketh, knowe that which he 
eceketh for in mua ion Sasa’ arco i 
found it 1 And. re ae pee roe eee mare direct 
acd compendious is your search.” Bacon: 
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“God Almighty first planted a Garden, and indeed it is the 
ee ee leasures; it is the greatest refreshment to the 
sans, sithouk whieh Widldiner and alates aie bak orton 
tandy so "and a man shall ever see that when ages grow to 
civility and elegancy, men come to build stately sooner than to 
garden finely, as if ¢g were the greater perfection.” So 
wrote Francis Lord acon near 300 years ago, and this pleasure 
still exists exists in the human heart as pure and as fervent as when, 6000 
scapig art the first man was turned from his Maker's hands into 
the first and finest of all gurdene—the Eden of our Seriptares 
Inheriting as we do all the feelings of our first progenitor, that of 
the pleasure derived from planting and gardening still exerts its 
sway, and may be one of the reasons why with all of us there is 
imma coo it out in flowers or 
ete no wre ae: One Seta 

are, Innate one just ment 
Gang ad gudeing thee are than he ina on houses and 
men meet his eye, but must be pleased with the lively colours 
which many of our flowers put on—but if we add—days of dry 
monotonous desk work in an atmostphere no better than second 
ey Lrape: oat Bit. respirations of thousands upon thousands, 
edhe Tage op low shed 

¥ @ abominations of a 
city, where business denies its slaves omg citosee eit 
Pog va ceca gg ap enc ego apap 
merely Wa man to vin inane ot cheat 
that existence, will it then reagectes Shp dr business man 
is cee with: the sight of the deep green i ohorgpagerdings 
ly oa ager most unusually efreshing 2 apg believ- 
dag himself in the land of his youth, when 10 heat fevered his 
winds, as s0U uch the like a 

lllaby soothed him to a gel Saag 
o wonder is it then, that all settlers in this pleasant island, are, 
askin a eye. edie hid exchanging the town for the 
untry, a atmosp rt pure one, business for pleasure, 
streets for a jungle, and hot nights for cool, by which 1 dare 
venture to say, ten years will be added to an ordinary life time. 
To all these inducements I am told there is yet another which 
would of itself kick the beam in the comparison betwixt town and 

















Po ae ee ee and as a “sequitur” the 
| f a plantation is a p investment 0 
cash, to which reason ma BE anstind Ga | vet: expenave 


in the Eas je apa "has grat fn over i 
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another, may be traced to the proper application of the recorded 
experience of past ages as well as the enlightened present, to the 
circumstances under which the planter is placed ; but here it is 
different, for all is novelty with us, there are no records of the past 
to guide us, while the recorded experience and science of the 
west is little else than a dead letter. All that we have to guide us 
is the personal experience of each, in all cases dearly bought. Is 
there a planter of ten years standing who, on a review of the 
past, will not acknowledge that if he then knew what he does now, 
one half his expences might have been saved? I would from this 
time make your Journal, Mr Editor, a record of each planter— 
when time and inclination will allow him to aid in this most useful 
task. All have not the inclination nor time to write an essay on any 
gat er subject, but all who direct their attention to one particu- 
object, can at least answer a few questions if better informed 
than interrogator, while he who imparts his knowledge and 
experiencé on one point may require to be informed in turn on 
unother. Allow me to break the subject by calling the attention of 
your readers to a Nutmeg plantation, and to one point connected 
with ii the disousts, which attack te Soot St ea the 
Lhe Pc { d erie in importa mee Thi i be called the Nutm 
eanker, from its resemblance to the sake which attacks the Pear 
at home, but it still more resembles the “ Lepra Nigricans”’ 
which attacks the natives of the East, and which daily can be seen 
Ans curious on this subject, in the miserable she set apart for 
inese paupers. This canker of the Nusaey attacks the fruit, 
frnit stalk, and branches. When the fruit is attacked it appet dark 
brown over nearly the whole surface, with deep fissures w ich pierce 
the skin to the depth of an eighth of an inch, and in th 
where the fissures are, the colour inclines to a brownish black. 
These fissures run in all manner of ways, crossing one another like 
wrinkles in the palm of the hand. Where these fissures are, the 
skin of the fruit is dry when cut, and presents the brown appear- 
ance of the outside for some depth. These parts of the fruit which 
to the naked eye are merely discoloured, -when examined by a 
powerful stanhope lens are proved to be rough and elevated 
above the natural skin, as if some insect had crawled over it, broken 
the cuticle and caused an exudation of the juice of the fruit. On 
examining a part, a little darker in colour, incipient fissures are 
sten—but which penetrate the cuticle to a very slight extent. 
These fissures are seen on the flower stalk and the bark of the 
branches and stem, which are rough and wrinkled, shewing that the 
whole cuticnlar structure of the tree is affected. The moment 
the flower drops and exposes the young fruit, on it can be seen a 
slight trace of the disease, which increases with its growth, the 
brown appearance extending and the fissures deepening, until the fruit 
prematurely opens, a ing the mace, white in most cases, and 
the nut fully forme fore that stage arrives the fruit drops off, 








or | 
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eut across by the deepening of the disease at the Junction of the 
fruit with its stalk, similar to what we find in the leprous honda yee 
whose toes drop off from the extension of the disease thro 
the tissues from the skin to the bones themselves, A few of the fruit 
go on to full maturity, opening with red mace and well formed 
nuts. The quantity veda does not seem to eee ae 
ilisease, saw ioeieeallg Wh e healthy appearance of the leaves. 
trees are oa sligh y alee, the brown patch of the fruit to the 
naked eye» fissares—but the cuticle is always aha 
and wrinkled. i the number so affected may be one per cent 
number affected in the severest type with this disease is not more 
on this plantation than one-fourth per cent. In Pinang, I under- 
stand the di scene fa:very prevalent ao na serionaly (0 affect the crop. 
Of the measures taken to eradicate the disease, and their failure. 


Three years ago, on first noticing this disease and thinking it 
might owe its cause to the ee which often attacks the 
trees, 1 ondered.ons in ula ut ten years old, to be limed 

I ( and stem with anes wpe that fail- 

proceed from a cold stiff soil and 
defective sutriment I es the around wall tae NS a tree, 
a drain made to carry off any wae One ve lodged about 
the roots, while I LANES ving 0 and top dressed with cow 
althy deep green hue, the fruit wereabundant, utes they matured 

hue, the fruit wereab utas 

tha diiaie aivoed: inait ax betire ard, O1 how the cu- 
ticle of the branches and stem was affected, I scrubbed and washed 
those parts eine see teat ind oo 
a uantities of hur and Ben ; but no 

te scald thst the. tee whee’ 00, efeciol Om bo 
pe om all the branches and the stem close to the T 
I did so, wa | the sprou sale pincers of the 
Frag sorrow, I found te dns the, in as full force as before. 
oth. ring I cut down the tree, dug 
iSiethod anciste ty ls patte hans trot a hatin 

Conclusions. 





















From experiment No 1 having failed, it is evident that this di- 
case i not OF same kind w frequently attacks the leaves of 
roa lime | de upor raiiuot vic blackien ind then 


ground, il Sis tier © fue Se eon Laci ack the fruit accieee 
© The exserisait Mo. 9 sien shows thatuo trenshing, 
digging, draining nnd manuring are of any effec, and from anotbe 


co cpap Posengsin 9 Sal saeneat ts thas coed, to be 
ous, &8 ve noticed trees adjacent to those affected, 
in the slightest degree touched. 
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tree having, after being transplanted, borue fruit without the disease, 
a still further proof is furnisned that the soil is not the cause. The 
experiment upon the bark and the cutting down of the tree and the 
return of the disease on the new branches and fruit, show that the 
disease was mot derived from external sources after the tree was 
planted, but must have been derived from the seed—and unless 
other Selgin by other experiments can prove that atter such, tie 
fresh fruit is uninjured, the last conclusion | would draw is that 
when the discuss ‘bestia 80 bad as I have described, the soouer 
the tree is out of the ground and another planted, the better. 
Bonny Gras. R, L. 


—_—— 


GOLD IN SARAWAE. FALL OF A PORTION oF TRIAN, AN 
AURIPEROUS MOUNTAIN. 


Te rains at the beginning of this month of last year, fell in 
great quantifies in Sarawak, and a considerable portion of the tace 
of a mountain called “Tran” was washed down into the plains 


The gold was in lumps, and not in dust, and several of the 
lumps weighed from three to four bunkals, and they were rarely 
leas than one or two amass in weight. 

Tius single fact may, in this locality, lead at some future day 
7 important conclusions, and I am induced to notice it, a3 it 
corroborates the statements in Mr Low’s work, and at the same 
tune is contrary to the received opinion, and the experience of th 
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KO. FT. 

THe existence of a Negro race in the Indian Archipe ag 
remote from the continent which is considered as the origin: 
of the race, has given rise to endless speculations as to how they 
got there, and probably will continue so to do until the end of 
time, for, being a nation without a written languare, and surrounded 
by others whose records are carried back to no very distant date, 
and whose traditions have become, from lapse of time, mere 
fables, this point can only rest upon circumstantial evidence, and 






ill ever prove liable to dispute, Their position in many 
of the larger islands, as occupants solely of the mountain first 
surrounded by people who evidently belong to a distinct race, has 


certainly put an end to those theories of the last century which 
attributed their origin to the shipwrecked crews of Arabian slaye- 






vessels and has led to a very general opinion that the were, in 
fact, the Orig | inhabitants of the countries in which they ‘are 
found. That their existence was not to the 


ierts is proved by the maps and writings of Ptolemey, the Alex- 
CC) rath 


SOTMMence ment of the 
shristian era, and was the nes ¥ seeive Geogeap phy to a system. 
In the last map of his volume, that whict setaing the “ Aurea 
Chersonesus” and the “ Jabados Insula:,” (supposed to have meant 
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ively the Malayan Peninsula or Sumatra and the Java 
Islands) he places a country far to the eastward of the Aurea Cher- 
sonesus, shes the equinoctial line, which he states to be occupied 
by “ Zthiopes Icthyophagi,” or “ Negro fish-enters;" the first 
term being that employed by the Romans to distinguish the black and 
wooly-haired Africans from the Mauritani other brown races 
of the coast; and the second, that usu Bay bi to all nations 
who derived a portion of their subsistence from the sea.* The 
position of this saree with regard to the Aurea Chersonesus 
agrees well with that of New Guinea, the great seat of the Papuan 
race. The existence of a negro people, at so remote a spot, which 
he must have learned from the information of Indian navigators, 
seems, indeed, to have led Ptolemy into the great error of his 
system, for believing that the country of the “ Ethiopes Cg 
phagi” formed part of the continent of Asia, he has made that 
continent, in his general map of the world, come round by the 
south and join the African continent about Point Prassum, in 
latitude 15° 8. (the then southern known limit of the east coast of 
Africa), thas making the Indian Ocean and the seas of the Eastern 
Archipelago, form one vest Inland Sea. | 
The most striking peculiarity of the Oriental negroes consists in 
their frizzled or woolly hair. 











| This, however, does not spread over 
the surface of the head os is usual with the , of western 


Africa, but grows in small tufts, the hairs which form each tuft 
eh deg spe oy bin de wisting round each other, until, 
if: ed to grow, they form « spiral : get Sie tribes, 
especially those who occupy the interior parts of islands whose 
coasts are occupied by more civilized races from whom cutting 
tufts rege; brat pred ralee bbe he 
va sad a very singular appearance, which has, not 
apt Gb compared with that of sn oll worn-out shoe-brush. 
Others again, more especially the natives of the south coust of New 
Guinea, and the islands of Torres Strait, troubled with such an 
obstinate description of hair, yet admiring the ringlets as a head 
dress, cut them of and twist them into skull caps made of matting, 
thus forming very compact wigs. But it is among the natives of 
the north coast of Eo; Gratien aadiol anno of ta thactet ited, 
® The system of naming nations from the food which formed their chief 
Means of support, seems to have been valent among the ancients ; 
witness “ Hipp ‘Le ari, I : 
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of the Pacific, that the hair receives the greatest attention. Thése 
open oat th es Panes orending ont tral aagscx peers 
spear, with numerous p out which operation 

hegre a Oe Tot fink which hes procured them 
the name of * Mop-headed  Papuans,” ole meatal of the 
Feejee islands, (the eastermost limit of the Oriental negro race) 
the operation of ce ge pop gor op anak phage 


The hair of the and whiskers, which generally Ss Ver 
thick and bushy, is arrang eet tohaptaae oo toms Ok a 
head, and the same p ity is found to exist in the hair with 
which the breasts shoulders of the men are ofter covered, but 
the tufts are here farther a than on the head and chin. 

This wooly or twi hair is peculiar to the full blooded 


Papuans. A comparativel slight mixture with the brown-complex- 
ioned or Malayu-Polynestan race appears to destroy the peculia- 
rity. The hair of people of the mixed race covers the surface of 
the head, or at least has done so in all cases that have come under 
my observation, and —— se eee curled. It is therefore 
very easy to dlistin = oP apres uans, and throughout this 
essay those only wi called that name who possess this their 


: pe utess Sora 
(The term Papuan is derived from a Malayan word.” Paprs 
pl fot by then sy New Gul 
of the crisp-haired” i a] not to New Guinea, 
but to all the con Rls whieh are cogupiedexcosively by 
this seat It is maga gem rang aa “a 
so enti to res ap having con i w 
Lares ures before we even hound of their 
nlocriste hair oui excuse me for 
inven “ Melanesian” 
k isle which, sihougk applicable 
caually applicable to the greater portion 






broad, flat, noses; thick lips; receding foreheads and chins; and that 
ne xpi. Ti gives to 
| ANce ee oss expression. Their complexion is 
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respond as to preclude the supposition that these peculiarities can 
be other than snedenal Tt 18 difficult to account for these pect- 
linrities, but as the stout and stalwart P, are met with only 
among those coast tribes who have maintained their independence, 
and at the same time have acquired many of the agricultural and 
mechanical arts from their neighbours the Malayu-Polynesians 
while the pigmies are found only in spots where they have been 
driven to the mountain fastnesses, or have fallen under the influence 
of other races, we may conclude that their mode of life has much 
to do with this difference in point of stature and proportions. 

With regard to form the various tribes of Pasaine differ as 
much as in stature. ae more enescikte tribes, “i members 
chiefly come under the notice of uropeans from their existing in 
great numbers as slaves throughout the Moluccas, are mr 
seming enough in nv andi in their natural state, but when 
under good masters, the regularity and wholesome nature of their 
diet, coupled with their apparent utter forgetfulness of their native 
land, produce a roundness in their neat clean limbs, and a spright- 
liness of action which is rarely met with among xe! more civilized 
neighbours the Malayu-Polynesians. On the other hand the larger 
Papuans are more 8 rkable for their strength than hares 
metry. They have broad shoulders and deep chests, but a deficien- 
cy is a about the lower extremities, the splay feet 
and curved shins of the western Africans, being equally, or even 
more common among, whom I may be allowed to term, the gigan- 





and those who exist in bondage among the neighbouring inadioaen 
The former are invariably found to be treacherous and reven eful, 


and even those who have ¢ been accustomed to intercourse with 
strangers, the tribes of the northwest coast of New Guinea, for 
exumple, are never to be upon, and the rreatest 


The wilder tribes generally avoid intercourse with strangers, if the 
sr tc lands is sufficiently great to cause alarm, but if other- 
make a sudden and ferocious attack. Sainte ace 
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the Boschmen of South Africa. We have had recent instances of 
thisin Van Diemans land, Melville island (N. W. coast of Australia) 
and at Fort Du Bus on the west coast of New Guinea, in all which 
settlements the country was occupied by a pure or nearly pure Papuan 
race. In the former, hostility was contined as long a native remained 
on the island, and in the two Tast until the settlements were abandoned 
in despair. On the other hand, their neighbours, the Australians, 
have invariably submitted after a single trial of strength, while the 
Malayu-Polynesians, when not under the influence of other forei 
ers, have a evinced a desire to have strangers, especially 
Europeans, settled among them, as shown by the people of the 
Moluccas when first visited by the Portuguese, and as displayed at 
the present time in those remote parts of the Indian Archipelago 
where the race maintains jts ancient purity. 

The untameable ferocity of the Papuans only exists as long as they 
remain in their native country. On leaving it their character seems 
totally changed, as far as regards this particular, The Papuan 

great numbers in the eastern parts of the Archi- 
. . cable for their cheerful disposition and. industrious 
bits, and nothing could exceed the orderly conduct of the remnant 
of the Van Dieman’s Land natives after they had been hunted down, 
ape temored to an island in = ist J 
éfore proceeding to deseri localities in which the Pa 
race is now found, I think it proper to allude to certain of their 
customs which distinguish them from the Malayu-Polynesians, 
and which certainly are of Papuan, on ab lenat of Neon, origin. 
One of these is the custom of raising the skin in cicatrices over various 
parts of the body, especial y on the shoulders, breast, buttocks, and 
thighs. This must not be confounded rages, Sei se 
alayu-Polynesian 











turing the skin which is practised b many of the M 

tribes, and which is ses met ith among the Papuans, as the 
scarthications which I im about to describe are unknown to the 
» The skin is cut through with some sharp instrument in 
ngitudinal stripes, and, if on the shoulder or breast, white clay, 














day to day until y formed, is perfectly inexplicable to an Earo- 
pean, who would be thrown into sioner by any one of the wounds 


complaining, but ser aa wip adione, It is, however, 
mentioned below, possess a callousness of skin, or insensibility of 
pain, which is quite unknown among more civilized races. 

ing the septum of the nose is universally practiced among 
the Papuans. In the first instance they wear a roll of plantain 
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leafin the orifice which by its elasticity enlarges it toa sufficient size 
to admit the thigh bone ofa large bird, or some other ornament, 
which is then worn extending across the face on all great occasions. 
Our sailors have a very quaint name for this Fong acai which often 
comes under their observation among apuan islands of the 
Pacific ; they call it “ sprit-sail wi a cruel method they 
have oF teccierceharta tind , which are frequently let go 
after having been hooked, nic ovud ag pots thrust 
through their nostrils, which projecting on either side, prevents them 
from geting their heads un e water, and they die lingering and 

j death, I have never < re or nem i a practice 
of boring the nose among of the Malayu-Polynesian race, 
and I may an cept roll et mande 


above, The latter, or rather those among them who are sufficiently 
barbarous to resort to 7 gary wesibesqnabet spite grt 3 
tatooing anil th ears in lew of the more coarse and 


ornamental work. the Pape 
Filing or grinding down t + front teeth: until they become pointed 
is practiced by some of the tribes of New Guinea and of the ad- 
jacent islands of the Pacific. This custom however, is not confined 
exclusively to the Papunns, as it is practised also at the Pagi islands, 
on the west coast of Sumatra, the natives of which appear to be 
Malayu-Polynesians. This custom must not be confounded with 
ne ubgos sgpomeorsnbtes ta. ein so es on and Bugis 
tribes, that of grinding down the front teeth until they become 
almost level with the gum. 
Rika ccaeaien etek whade nly met with among the 
Papuans, or the tribes closely bordering on them, is that of dyeing 
the hair (which is naturally black) a reddish or flaxen colour, by 
using “pp ions of burnt coral and sea-water in some instanc 
and tions of wood ashes in others. This process se sto 
Gp uber c tar toeux tee beara it a flaxen tinge 
which ict gsh car 4 sles vesomuminause 18 celebrated “ca- 
pillus flavus’ so much admired among the Roman ladics and which 
seems to have been uced by a similar process. The only 
Malayu-Polynesians t I have known to practice this custom are 
some of the natives of Timor Laut, Sermattan, and Baba, (islands 
lying to the westward of New Guinea and not very remote. Tam 
Seth inca Se toh aseatip peoieos to een pater 
any. cacey ti Somane vale 












mont pat, oxist only in 8 suvage sins, 
the productions of nature, living 
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iw conical shaped huts; or where they appear as occupants of the 

sna const, roaming about in small canoes in search of food. Some 
of the more independent tribes, by which I mean those who have 
exclusive possessson of the country they inhabit, have, however 
ado ‘many improvements. In several parts of the the north and 


eee seed on all the married 
with a ected on pile and oocipied, by al Thess toniss boar 
a can clon resemblance to those of the Dyaks of Borneo, but are 
emaller and of more rough construction. Hote the Pupuene sles 
cultivate fruits, , and sweet toes, and keep | and poultry 
to kill for f , in fact are | most on a level, Pi age aly dg 
agricu ultare, with the more uncivilized tribes of the Malayu-Polyne- 
stans, from whom, indeed, if we may uilge from the names employed 
to designate their agricultural productions, the have derived this 
Lit, but important sight they ry seis wei ipemten 
8 ns of the UarS Ge v¥ wooden clubs, 
or insta 46 Wien se, othe hard wood, et dnartctare 
small kind ot ‘ambey rovided with points of hard wood or of 
5 YY sf SRD projected generally by means 
of a Clem seen don sak that one on aktoeen 
* vided with a togple. This is held between the fingers 
the other end i fastened to the lance with what uilort call 
a “hal-hitch” knot, which plat ge ampere es 
thus allowing it to go free, The becket gives eh eae Aeron 
purchase to the thrower, but is much inferior in 
womera or “ throwing stick” of the Australians, which il be dew 
“oS gallo age ag ae onal arg The darts are 
arojected by means of a powerful bow, often six feet in length, 
: of rattan. I suspect that this instrument was not 
eAgioaity Papuan, but sandeep been adopted from the Polynesians. 
Stone axes, and knrves uartz are superseded among all 
those tribes who have dike eeu cx ontan semana ie 
ee ee by Parangs, or Choppi 
iron. Their agricultural instruments Re neoeatae Greek, 
eertrons 2 Sok cod, which prove sufficient to effect the rude 
: interference with nature required by their mode of cultivation. 
‘The art of navigation ap ee ee ee ee 
advanced state among the Papuans, navigation has 
only extended $s thices ancatsle: valsh onld be secthent feom te 
continent of Asia without entaili the necessity of going out of 
oe ks wee ate thay ye ciently advanced in the science 











tion is in a more advanced state than elsewhere, but this is evidently 
the result of eo with a euengers, by whom, indeed the navigation 
is personally conducted 
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The highest state of the art among the Papuans, without foreign 
asian, is met with in Tores Strait and upon the South cos 0 


x (Guinea. j possess large canoes of such construction 
pel in 0 a manner, that we must consider them 
ne: 2 Some very excellent sketches of these canoes are 


iver in Flinder’s voyage, with so full a description that it will be 
ECeSTY mé to enter into minute | These canoes 
or boats are from thirty to forty feet long, and the lanks with 
which they are construted are sewed together with the : bres of the 
cocoanut. Each is provided with an , and a platform of 
bamboo occupies the centre of the boat on a | evel with the gunwale. 
They iy apa lpeee ACB eRe handles, 
the rowers all standing, as is Aten ps. Sea eo 
But the most striking tuliarity of there vessels consists 
sail, which sighing wucctomess in the fore part of 
vessel by means oo ee swhicts the 1 corners 
of the sail are fastened. €s¢ masts are moveable, and the sail is 
trimmed! by shifting the head of ono of the meats aft. According to 
these boats sail nd y, except before the 
a, ut Captain Flinders, who hid opportunities o: fjudging, 
maintains a more favorable opinion, Thy ire flan $0 be ice 
about the month of March three four or hundred miles down the 
North-East coast of Australia, the islanders being in the habit of 
making an annual yo in this direction. The stopping places 
ae wtaly he islands Tying off th cous, where they btn 
tortoise-shell and sre emgiry Myecitrcbetnnd an oe 
The natives of the south coast ew Guinea have very large 
canoes of a LS See eee bat sere unweildy constrx 


ee : tion, and propelled 
ee Whaik have unver basa Gaon fer 

i fact wise eaniadll-mores Scie from the 
experienced i such unweild masses with paddles 

oe Lt i there dial to conte fo hat p 
| ? 














Ww urpose th 
are provided with an outrigger 
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REMARES ON DR. LITTLE'S ™ Fesay ON CORAL REEFS 4S THE 
CAUSES OF FEVER." 


Ir would be a laborious task to follow Dr. Little’s “ Essay on 
Coral reefs as the cause of fever” through the innumerable topics 
on which it touches, or the endless details into which it enters. 
and I shall therefore content myself with making some gener 
exceptions, and ~inting out, in particular, the errors it contains 
in regard to Labuan as an example in support of this new hypo- 
thesis,—if it can so be called. 

Containing some interesting, but non-pertinent matter, the first 
ae A es of this Essay are devoted to the proof that Singapore 
is healthy ;—the next thirty pages go to establish the fact that one 
emall village (Ayer Bandera) on the small island of Blakang Mati* 
i wed by a severe type of remittent fever, and that the other 
small villages on the small island, and the villages, (with a 
few exceptions,) on the numerous adjacent islands, are not subject 
to this scourge; whilst the y pita hy a Nees examples, in 
other places, of the influence of coral reefs in producing a remittent 
fever, “the symptoms and result” of which are “identical” with 
The following pr postion f watieea theoaphoen 

L ollowing pro iti ittered throughout this | Pasay, 
‘wu wall give ‘ax ueasty oa poate th the: Dosae’s awn words, ond 
they may assist the reader in arriving at a right understanding of 
this new theory, and how far it is supported by facts. 

< Malarious influence is generated in fresh water swamps, as 
at Siglap. 
remittent fever, will be endemic on that spot.” | . 
ord “That mere proximity to a coral reef does not necessarily 
fie tend cr a locality is obnoxious to fever, as the interposition of 
barrier.” 
















or a belt of trees (or other causes) may act as an effectual 


4th. “That effluvia from dead animal matter in a state of 
all other causes the coral reef in front of Ayer Bandera is the 
cause of the endemic remittent.” | 
Sth That wherevera coral reef is exposed at low water, animal 
decomposition will go on to an extent proportioned to the size of 
é reef, and malaria will be the result of this decomposition.+ 
It need only be remarked on these propositions, that the third 
proposition annihilates, if it does not contradict, the second ;—that 
the fourth py pm is illogical, as it assumes the absence of all 
other causes of fever excepting the one named, and that by the fifth 
* Bilakang Mati Dr. Little translates arbitrarily and practically “ behind the 
lace of death" whereas it simply means “ " oF | 
Sb. Littie notiond the dend tri at the tack of the bead ee oe 
+ J. 1. A. Vol OL p. 680. 


23 Volga 
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sig eagca if not diluted by the oar the reader will be able to 
the malarious influence exercised b reefs in general. 

There 1 is one other point however, to which Ta I must direct particular 
attention, as it materially modifies the theory under consideration, 
and shows on what sort of foundation it rests. “ The reef (writes 
Dr, L.) attached to Blakang Mati, whose influence i is felt by those 
living at Ayer Bandera, is of a triangular shape, the sides of the 
trlangle not being less than half a mile " and from this reef to 
Kampong Kopit is a distance of half'a mile, which distance Dr. 
Little considered su to secure the trhabitants for the tn- 
Jiuence of the reef. He could not in reason, attribute their safety 
ae ging wong Kopit to the dias of of coral exposed there, 
attribute it, to the distance of half a mile which inter- 





renee the coral reef and the village of Kopi it.* 

‘by ‘De application of these pr ae tha theory ad- 
ons by Dr, Little must stand or fall, 1 it is almost needless to 
observe t few exceptional cases will not a theory which 


or wp ie pa bol elobe, and whi h must demonstrate 
effect exposed corel reefs, w ecatie aniline Our OVF Then 
(he ju Sgt mim a follow: Brg fas Pon 
‘wiins Ing leat 15 uct of a it 
ia called contagion ;  Seropnoncc 1 On seo s See, 
tion of animal or vegetable substances, or if it acts by its chemical 
peuparees Cue Dy erie aah mapa nee ca enters into 
combination with parts of the body or cause their decomposition, it 
is termed miasm.” 
Dr. Little it is Mogae cesiponding Rmsncz sen ning 
pos jdigpeclves tip needa ater tallaes roral | . 
from animal decomposition rise to fever— 
word fer ites Nan a ic regi Si teeees 
tion ow lam to 
aye pase eA ra RISO Sl niga pad russert a 
tions, particular circumstances, erate miasm, but 
what is gained by iy: the ‘eimnianton of a well Known fac’, which 'sh 
applicable to a slaughter house or to a heap of rotten German 
vig tae hg agonltl Teak bag oor 
Laonage end sat saghtesetd amount of an desom- 
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1 must therefore differ from Dr. Little's second proposition “that 
will be endemic on the spot”, and maintain, on the contrary, that 
a exposed coral reef may be perfectly harmless, and that the evil 
results, not from the coral reef, as a coral reef, but from the animal 
decomposition which takes place on it, and that the same cause 
sista gr circumsiances will produce fever any where and 


Alitough Dr. Little’s pears to me to resolve itself into 
iu ‘Dr. le’ hay appa 9 marae in it 
ge ml ete fcr ry and Uc or 
i aig gas ange atanry < cumstance the animal 

e po jon iving 10 their vicinity. ore entering on | 
however, sitet exusaine oome of Dr. Little's tt 
beanies of his hypothesis, and the conclusions to be drawn from his 
searches, and Dr. Little will excuse me for saying, that 
the general influence of coral reefs as a cause of fever, must rest on 
better grounds than his microscopic investigations, loose native 
testimony, or the rp of superficial observers unaccustomed 
to scientific enqu cae Prove ee that the evil con- 
sequences position on coral reefs is of 
very limited mer ave ae stated that in his opinion the 
miasm in a confined harbour, did not extend half a mile, and 
although fever occurred in some land-locked localities having a 
quantity of decaying animal matter close to them, yet the greater 
number of islands, removed from these sew go by very short 
if how Dr. Lite tasesneel Geaaote 
ever Dr. ‘sg ing unes sack minute, 
insatisiactor cea pen pr for the examples he 

~ Teme pigtetced dp his favorite theory. 

Erg alee egg lleagrei tae i Seated bre 
op a Village—there is no barrier to prevent the full de- 
tof Gated ebiadeol Aeveetioenp ananl sateean to 
[ reef, and yet the inhabitants are subject to fever and ague 

of Dr. Little’s dictum “that wherever coral reefs 
fever, expec j remittent fever, will be endemic on 
On an island covered, as it is stated, with primitive 
not the exposure of decaying wood and vegetabla 
_ heat and moisture, account for intermittent fever, with- 
to the coral reef animal decomposition ee 
oof Pulo Aor rests on native (know fall well how 
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Pulo Lant is a similar example to Pulo Aor, and Banka may 
be especially selected as a 5 of Dr Little's mode of 
ing “I do not know (he writes) the extent of the coral 
formation, but that there is coral there, we know” and “ to that 
coral I would attribute the unhealthiness of Port Nugent.” 
Pg Little, Anowing nothing about the matter—ignorant whether 
the coral reefs are exposed, or ten fathom under water, attributes 
the sickness as his favorite theory requires, in spite of the opinion 
of medical men on the spot. In this instance there is not a 
— pretence of the fact being established on which a conclusion ta 


Batavia Roads, as an example in point, we shall endeavour to 
dispose of as quickly 98 we can. The miasm generated by 
vegetable decomposition is allowed to produce the remittent fever 

to the place, in and about the town, but Dr Little asks 
“is the endemic remittent fever of the island, end Earbour of 
Batavia, to be attributed to the same cause as that of the town”! 

I answer that where one cause is sufficient to account for fever, 
the symptoms and result being “ identical’, it is superfluous to 
pn fa he an arp 
ues Saeed rennet renters: 0. 00a T 





‘hai the semaowal of fever patients and others previously 

to missm, from Onrust to Edam, proves nothing, or if it 

proves Edam to be unhealthy, it will prove sens re to. be 
health ferchariaiege oan e 






f it; (I am not certain whether this 1 is ever dry) the island 
is covered with trees ocr ane SSVeteD Oe 


it a ar to be dry th consisting of a mixture of 
| ee ee a it 
oo ge on pa ata 


iH 
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bok and Bali, the amount of fever (as stated to arise from that 

cause) is very trifling, and found in land-locked harbours, where 
air stagnates, and where heat and moisture exert their fullest in- 
fluence on decaying vegetable matter. 

Of Bimah in a eben: Captain Knudson writes “ this port 
is a complete basin, shut up all round by very high mountains. 
Lining the bay are extensive mud lata, giving the most offensive 
odours possible, being exposed to most intense rays of thesun. In 
the bay there are likewise large oyster beds and coral reefs.* Dhu- 
ring middle of the day the he isso severe that it is scarcely 
possible to breathe, when all of a pistrcingetypetee blast from the 
mountains will make a circuit of the bay, and those who are ex- 

to it invariably suffer) headaches.” Thus at Bimah we 
ve 5 -yrar mud flats, c illy mountain blasts alternating with 
heat, quantities of putrid fish, damp situation, dense 
vapours, and brackish water, to account for fever without bein 
driven to the necessity of attributing it to doubtful coral reefs, 

Daring the 8. EF. monsoon “ the evenings are extremely hot and 
sultry, until towards midnight, when the cold land wind sets in 
which is so cool as to congeal the oil in the lamps" ! 1" 

Would any rational man wish for better canses of fever? 

Writing of Delli in the island of Timor, that excellent observer 
Mr. Earl, states, that there is an exposed coral reef within a third of 
a mile from the beach, and that “ atthe back of the town is a level 
plan, which during the westerly or rainy monsoon becomes a 

water marsh ; at other seasons it is dry except al certain 
spots where the water iz retained in lagoons or shallow 7 
Here we have the elements of miasm, and Mr. Earl himself adds 
jasc the Sow Couple] with Che tegraion of Che smcopters wens 
town, coupled with the stagnation o thaicricnibebe wee 
primary causes” (of fever). Captain Knndson says that the water 
ia very bad, and surely all these causes combined will account for 
the unhealthness of Delli, without intluding the influence of coral 
reef. The Arn islands consist of “fresh water swamps, and the 
hat pled pets mae ec renga There 
likewise exposed coral reefs, and Dr, Little states that Captain 
Wolfs of the “ Velocipede” was attacked with “ the usual fever 
of coral localities."+ Now according to Dr. Little's wit mateaneee, 
the symptoms and result of remittents caused by the miasm 
rated by animal decomposition, are identical with those uced 
by vegetable decay, and weshould therefore like to learn how in this 
instance, the Doctor distinguishes the coral fever, from the swam 
feyer—both animal and vegetable causes of fever | present : 
« identical.” Your readers will ere this be satisfied that of the 
examples brought forward in support of this theory, some are 
* It is pot stated whether exposed or covered. | 
¢ A climate Is condemned a theory supported on the fact of one lucky fever. 
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without foundation, some doubtful, some contrary to Dr. Little's 
axioms, and others where the fever can be accounted for by dif- 
ferent and generally received causes. P over therefore one 

or two examples, (coly remarking that at Suln I saw no exposed 
Siesl xeat ait four miles, and it is doubtful whether any exist 
within a distance that could by possibility affect the health of the 
place,) I shall proceed at once to consider what is advanced in the 
rage nip gr ig our new settlement of Labuan. 

Pat te issue with the essayist on facts open to the obser- 
vation of all, but before dealing with the reefs in the vicinity of the 
island, we must past sone oe tab Mokencats ateaeetienbong 
the island itself. In the first place, it is asserted that “ the fres 
a sige “a gchar ar etme commen ll 

trees jungle, that reasonmg from analogy" I would sa 
that it could exert very little influence in producing fever ; if there 
had been paddy fields or cleared fresh water marshes to any ex- 
tent, no doubt would have existed that they could occasion fever to 
those located near them, or to those at a distance when the wind 
blew over them.” Now the fact is that the plain at Labuan is 

wi mile in length with nearly half a mile in width. It is 
low gress and i a fresh Water swamp, with a foul muddy 
through it, which in the 8, W. doesn choot 


mp by Ow a d thrown on the beach. This swamp extends the same 





gad Ges focee Maconre, bar during both seasons vessels anchor #0 
snare haan there cannot be a doubt that the miasm occasionally 


As Dr Little addures cases of fever whivh have occurred aboard 


the on and Nemesis, I will likewise state some facts which 
are y his serious consideration, and and I shall premise them, by 
arerting on the authority of the medical men who have resided on 





Sari 


hundreds of miles at the foot of the E Yor etampe the deat angie ver 
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of the officers atia-ked by fever had previously slept on shore. 

Such was the case with the late surgeon of the Auckland, with the 
late ces, aaa Charles Grey, with Mr Scott, with Captain Young, 
and with many others, and such likewise was the case with the 
marines of the idan 

That vessels lying close off a fresh water ewamp should be more 
ot less liable to fever, is scarcely to be wondered at, but when Dr 
Little brings forward the cases which occurred on board the Nemesis, 
he ar have fy bered seadig ew ca that steamer, had 
recently been employed on a ing river service, and that the 
had been exposed for fifteen days to sun, and rain, in soa howe 





According to Dr Little's theory the vessels lying off Labu- 
an should (peimg a quarter of a mile nearer to the reefs) have 
been “ore sickly or at least equally sickly, with | ns living on 
the p/ain, but this conclusion is not borne out by the result, and we 

| proceed to state facts which Dr Little must reconcile to his 
views—as best he can. . - 

In 1845 the squadron under command of Sir Thomas Cochrane 
separated mid-way between Labuan and Moarra, and whilst the 
Agincourt and others, remained outside the latter island, the Wol- 
verine and Cruizer proceeded to the former, and anchored in the 
ereek, within one hundred yards of the beach. The two Brigs 
continued from the Sth to the 14th of At with their crews 
daily ashore, exposed in cutting wood for the steamer, and yet 
did not suffer at all from fever, though the prevailing southerly 
winds blew over the reefs into the creek! I beg Dr Little parti- 
cularly to remark however, that though exposed to the reefs, this 
anchorage is protected from the miasm generated on the swampy 
plain by a belt of trees and jungle!! . 

In 1846 the ease was still stronger, at a later and more sickly 
season of the year, when the 8. W. monsoon was at its height. 

The Agincourt and Iris, were anchored about a quarter of a 
mile off the island of Moarra, the Hazard off Chermin,—the 
Spiteful and Phlegethon in the town of Brune, and the Ringdove 
wooding for the steamers in the creek at Labuan. The boats 
crews and marines of all these vessels (excepting those of the 
Ringdove) were employed on active service and very much 
expose 1 the consequence was that o remittent fever broke 

t; and all the ships suffered more or less previously to visiting 
Labuan where the squadron only remained two days. The 
Agincourt suffered most severely, but it is remarkable that the 

ion of the crew left aboard off Moarra, was hkewise attacked 
B remittent fever before the return of the party on active service, 
and the island of Moarra, where fresh water swamps abound, but 
where there are no coral reefs, was condemned by the medical men 
as an unhealthy locality. Whilst however the crews of the vessels 
employed in active service, or anchored off Moarra, suffered from 
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fever, the ve, commanded by Sir William Hoste, lying in 
the creek at uan, close to the shore, for twenty days to leeward 
of the reefs, uk i separated from the swampy tein by a belt of 
trees and jungle, and with her crew daily e in wood, 

did not suffer, or suffered very slightly, "froin fever! Let. r Little 
reconcile | facts with his theory; and though his humanity is 
to be applauded, it is difficult to concerve how under the circum- 
stances, any sig’ ne could have prevented the loss of life which 
occurred from fever contracted from exposure on active service, or 
from the marsh miasm of the island of Moarra. 

For want of space I must content myself with two other 
examples, which demonstrate in a striking manne=, the cause whence 
the fever is derived. 

The marines of the Mwander were landed at Labuan, whilst the 
vessel lay at anchor about a < Semia of a mile from the barrack, 
which was a comfortable atta 

The marines on shore Ne severely from fever, whilst the 
rest of the crew sleeping on board, though often hard at work, and 
exposed during the day on the plain, Pama more healthy, and 
had but few cases of fever amon Again, the schooner 
Jolly Bachelor with a crew of | rary ge was anchored 
some two hundred yards from the beach, and remained there ¥ 
nearly the whole time the marines were ashore, and yet although 
the marines, out of thirty-two men, had at one time only six fit for 
duty, and lost about a dozen of their number, there were but few 
eases of fever, and only one death aboard the schooner, words 
remarkable that of the officers (who often slept ashore), three 
out of four were attacked by remittent fever, and the seaman whose 

a er oa had, it was known, slept ashore in the open 


ore he was seized. 

"hose are tat Ew oat of many sna exampls recorded by 
& person resident on Ee ee ee eae 
pertinent to the subject consideration, it is nevertheless 
worthy of notice, that no person of a respectable class in life has 
been carried off by fever ashore, and that the two officers who 
Oe Hie Se ee ee ses _ 

r. Himel, formerly of H. M. 5. Royalist, who 
more local experience than any other modi eee 
the fever of Labuan t be alight and ot dangerous of remit- 

vated by superadded canses, and it is now fu 
owed that depletion (ern tom lech) 8 dangerous 


ag sng tees Aesncmstraiod thet the ewrampy plaid of Labusa will 

tart for the fever “Sskbertbgds beget gedoh Soe tepacg 
consideration some facts, strikingly contradictory to 

his hypothesis, T sha I shall notice pnotice but one other assertion, before tret- 
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“Te oe sok Cores Pie 2th): during the rainy season that marsh 

sop apie, pom eta ge pi en 

evaporation contrary 

is the case with coral miasm, which is most active during the wet 

season.” 

In opposition to this new theory avira oe 
cere Pather ‘Guleeops 
= the 2nd Yolume of the Asiatic Researches, and to t 

sods of living witness, for the fact, that it is death to remain 

tract at the foot of the Himalayas, after the 

fever immediately makes ite appeerance 5 and if this be not suf- 

ficient to convince, I must quote the following from 

Copeland’s Medical Dictionary vol. II p. 351—w is quite 


decisive on the 
“The missm or mephitic vapours exhaled from the sources 
2 and animal decomposition ec.) 


already enumerated (i. e. vegets 
are evidently nd aye Sagat es oy aC ea umidity o 









the the situations in which » | ie 
for it es been repented shown thst haus anita ane ition ae 
proportion to the is: ery ase ge ama 
ctrewmstances 


Surely Dr Tittle mest sllow efer thet tat the acivity. of 
Missm generated by vegetable, as well as animal decomposition, 
is slike increased by humidity, and as he cannot maintain that the 

during the dry season, is more humid than during the 
bret merece an moet encieny that os: Nie to support a 
we ~, has overleaped facts, and overlooked the 


however, that the large ‘island called “Burong” in Sir Edward 
Belcher’s chart, is the island of Kuraman, and that the small 
islet named Ampac is the true Burong. Kuraman I have never 
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aon 
exposed in whole, or in part at low water and these reefs are 
composed of sand, and coral debris, with patches of rocky ground. 
Burong is a steep islet, covered with wood, and in very 
fon mer T over sw any expned re int iy, whi 
the bay within Burong is od 

Having thus enumerated the islands ie kas te fia teetwerd 
of the anchorage, I must refer your readers to the chart of Captain 
Gordon, which only differs . that of Sir Edward Belcher in 

B ‘a reference to this chart it will be clear that the nearest point 
of Kuraman, and the nearest Rusakan are six miles distant from 
the harbour of Labuan; that the exposed reefs to the West- 
ward of the former, as well as the latter, are rocky, with patches 
of cand, and that though these islands are surrounded by coral reefs, 
they are all under water, at depths varying from 5 to 2 fathoms. 
Burong is steep to all round, excepting to to the northward where 
there is a very small pate of sand, and the Bay within 
is choked by an fring g reef of rock. Burong likewise 
is three miles in a #1 line 1 the and , and nearly two 
iles the ¢ t Ennoe.: 
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the nearest point of this reef, is double the distance of Dr Little's 
limit of safety. 

The evidence is therefore complete from a survey, as elaborate 
as that of the British Channel, that no expo gi feng 
known in the vicinity of Labuan; and not a single assertion 
advanced by Dr Little ittle on hearsay evidence, is consistent with the 
facts established by Captain Gordon's chart, by the silence of Sir 
Edward Belcher on the subject, and by the personal observations 
of many residents on the island. rh 

Your readers, and probably Dr Little himself, will benow satisfied 
on this pom, and entertain a conviction, that when such a mistake 
could occur on ground so well known, ops omen Binary 
the other examples brought forward to suppport this “‘eory, 
are utterly fallacious and valueless, and before concluding this 

rtion of my task, I would request Dr Little to reconcile with his 

‘y the two following cazes—not taken upon doubtful testimony, 
but resting on the observations of British naval officers and in one 
instance confirmed by personal experience. 

lst, “Raines izlet* (near the Barrier reefs) is 1,000 yards long | 
600 wide and in no part more than 90 feet above high water mark,” 
so writes Mr Jukes, and he adds“ it is surrounded by e coral reef 
that is narrow on the lee side, but to windward, or towards the 
East, stretches out for nearly two miles. The surface of this reef 
is nearly all dry at low water.”’ | 

On this islet nevertheless, Captain Blackwood erected an obser- 
vatory, and during his long continued and arduous survey, partics 
were constantly on shore for a length of time, sleeping in tents, or 
huts, and but little protected from the weather. Yet the crew of 
the Fly did not r, and no mention is made of any fever cases 

nongst them. Here then a large coral reef, exposed at low water, 
and situated to windward of a low islet, produced no bad effects 
upon the health of those residing close to it. | 

On the same authority, the same may be said of Murray, Darn- 
ley and other islands situated in a smooth sea within the Barrier, 
which are surrounded by exposed coral reefa, the natives of which 
are nevertheless a healthy and stout race. 
| ey Secs. land of the couiarn Neti Troup, has a 
broad fringing coral reef, in many parts a mile in width, exten ding 
ten miles stone. is Southern and western shores ; sein dire, 

| Pp i 









Lr gor ealeg town is situated, is choked with coral pat 
there is a large coral reef called Karang Hadji near the small 
island of Brian, two and a quarter miles from the shore of' tha 
All these reefs, are exposed in whole or in part at low water, 
ep Fheaitege. peel ie rage ot i 0. Ey Let the readar bear 
in mind the massea of exposed coral within the barrier. 
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and yet the snten. "Tt amas be sated Ukewse tht ther a 

to endemic remittents. It must be stated likewise 

hills behind the town to prevent the escape of miasn 

reap eeteen island of the same ae ‘though surrounded 
ly as healthy as Siz pommenn Bak s s. ag 08 

How in'Cele from its entrance, to Luwu, the exposed cor 





reefs are numerous, and extensive, without producing any of the 
ightful uences attributed to them. 
Little's theory however must be tested amid the vast 


exTeinse 
of the Pacific Seehs amid the Barrier rect ancl Torres Straits, called 


Blakang Mati, human life must beng ago have been extinct, and 
tet ral fe 


ver, must have strewn the 
inhospitable shores of thousands of islands. 

Such must have been the result, for no race of men could have 
survived amid an atmosphere poisoned for hundreds of miles 
_— minsm generated “in proportion to the extent of the 

is remittent fever was ever endemic and intense, and 
re the unceasing labours of myriads on myriads of polyps were 
advo the destruction of the human race. 

It ill be in vain to urge that this place is slightly unhealthy, or 
another place causes fever am Euro that there are 
remittents here—or intermittents there.* No! If coral reefs—as 


* Tt will be vain to the climate 2a: the effects of reefs, 28 
rcomiind vo aeunicien titan the ic. : as Group 
is in @ 8. The Radack and Scarborough Groups fh 12 N. tot ag eapel 
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thermoineter en Captain Fit ‘3 authority from the 19th 
Sth December at 10 a. at. wus 7H 45 thus emoctly agreeing 


the coolest islands, abounding EER Oppel Ss Rane EPS 


the Marquesas some oO made which gave in the shode 

5, The suns eays partinlly grab ye dir Edward Belcher’s voyage 
roond the world—vol, 2p. 

The mean of the thermoneterin Sin for the month of June 1846-was 82> 43, 
At Sarawak inthe years 1448 and j, the mean during the day wae os follows 
for the months of November and December 


November Alr BS 
Decem ber Bl: oo 


1B 
November By 10 
he climate of the Pacifix oat pacliasend nearly as possible of the 
Thus t cay fine! BS as same 
temperature as that of the Eastern . ey are 
The Hed Sea ta filling op with coral, (ride Lyell) the navigation dangerous from 
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coral reefs, or bite animal ee pal ancien Viste necessarily 
tnkes places Ww ey are exposed, nee the consequences 
stated, we shall have fever and detih wholesale en recent coral 
islands, and d opulation on those of older formation, for we must 
apply ‘Dr Little’s own axiom to exposed reefs, hundreds of miles in 
extent, and by his own axiom judge their influence on life, and test 
the soundness of his hypothesis. Dr Little lays down as arule 
“ that wherever a coral reef is exposed at low mater animal decom- 
position will go on, to an extent proportioned to the size of the reef” 
and therefore (the consequences of animal decomposition being 
proportioned to its extent and amount) the result must be in 
accordance with rc csicn cw the thectyeuuk A ts ths onl 

When we have stated the extent of the coral reefs, and pay a due 

to the normal condition of coral islands, it will be evident 

that human beings must either have been swept off the earth's 
surface by the ceaseless ravages of remittent fever, oe 
ee ta gt or that exposed coral reefs cannot 

scourge to our race a8 Dr Little i inciined to tinagind. ae 
Pacific Ocean, Lyell ony achat cod nl coral formations 
states, that “ the vegies th the sea which they occupy ts 0 vast, 
that we may safely infer that they erceed in area any group of 
ancient rocks which can be proved to have been of contemporaneous 

ign” “In the South Pacific beds of o ag a 
sels, Penne Marine, and other sh cover in pki 
every reef ;” and according to M. Chumiscot “w Rote 
such a height that it remains almost dry at low water, the corals 
leave off building.” “The reefs on the Pacific are sometimes of 
Boe extent: thus “ the inhabitants of Disappointment islands and 

of Duffs group, pay visits to each other by passing over | 

lines of reefs, from island to island, ss dias Of a ete hindned 
miles, and upwards. When on their route they present the 
wet Sct" canine by Capa Bovey, the rg Of thirt 








two islands examined by Ca y, “the | was Over 
miles in diameter and the smallest less than a they were 
formed of living coral except one, and “ all were increasing their 
dimensions by the active operations of the bichonliytoe which a7 which appear- 
ed to be gradually extending and bringing the immersed partsof their 
structure to the surface” “The pare (of the strip of the ‘sland) 
which ore still immersed or which are only dry at low water, are 
intersected by small channels, and are so full of hollows, that the 
tide, as it recedes, leaves small lakes of water upon them. "t 
Besides these circular islands or atolls, we have encircling barrier 


coral reefs “above and onder water.” E. Britannica. This tropical sea, confined 
situation, and buruing climate ought to render i d , bat where is the fever ? 
® If on such extensive fields, the ap ie alned sway, #t ie no theary at 
all--n few exceptional and doubtful cases all 
Be secre taa 
ve 
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reefs | of a tees and that which fronta one side, and encircles both 

ends, of New Caledonia is 400 miles long. Internally these reefs, 

slope gently into the lagoun channel or end in a wall, 

— in the case of fringing reefs, their extent depends on the slope 
the land, though they rarely exceed a mile in breadth.* 

I must however, to afford your readers who may be unable to 
refer to the work some sina OP tha actenk of tha wire: treatin, 
extract the following ge from Darwin's Naturalist’s voyage. 
ei ss eral cotenoe aa a nye pea teh an 
Ocean in. which every is of coral formation 
oT a moa gh to which the aes ca thro wp 

winds pi L. eg nigra 
Tf chills & 550 sales ong ced '200 beved 3 the Low Archive 
elliptic cigs BA in longer od 40 nt hort a: 
are other small geri and single low islands seen eran tho 
Seinen ra linear space actually more than 4,000 
rg ray i , in which not one single island rises above the speci- 

Whee we further consider that on this Ocean there are several 
thousand islands, each island presenting some surface of exposed 
coral reef, and many of these exposed coral reefs being of great 
ens ‘above shown, and when we reflect on ogg ngrat 
ani eco M ever g¢ on 
vast surface of reef, pte okh do ta a ge ieee 
of any screen from mountain ranges or forests, to intercept the 
intense accumulation of miasm in a moist and hot climate, we 
must conclude, if the theory maintained t by Dr Little be correct, 
that the islands of the Pacific ( if they apport iat al) mn 
have a climate the most unhealthy in the w aoe es ae ee? 
we Pies be Griven to allow that these islands 

me | igorous and noble race tat the theory af coral res 
ever, is utterly untenable, 

The Barrier reefs extend 1,260+ miles, and Torres Straits within 
the Barrier stretch between the shores of Australiaand New Guinea 
for two degrees further. In this space are numerous islands and 
avery great extent of coral reefs exposed at low water, which are 
marked in the survey of Captain K ing. It will be sufficient for 












z | up their cireles to afford them- 
a probes in the inner pe adds “on this vie many species of distinct 
sees and families are supposed to combine for one end; and of such a combina- 
} not @ | instance can be found in the whole of nature," Dr Littin bolda 


is now certain that the utmost depth at which corals can construct 
reeds is between 20 and 30 iathom. ™ a 


* Darwin. The earlier vo to this 
Gaon cinsioetiely bull talented author) funcied that 
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i in Be Rr oay ar yoo sp any Deegan echo 
under consideration should render them deadly and next to 


Gy Gea in Goon ixanearstic’ facts on a field suffici- 
ent] Bee ee ee ere again we find that 
Sacal vets at low water do not exert the malign influence 
atttributed to t ! C i) 

“ Again, én the Indian Ocean whirmadpe aie there is a space 
of ocean 1,500 miles in length, incl Archipelagoes, in 
which every island is low and of coral | mide “The chain 
of coral reefs and islets called the Maldivas form chain 480 

miles in length, rum ime due North and South. It is 
com throughout of a series of circular essemb Saunas 
the = pour being from forty to fifty miles int 
di Captain Horsb informs me that outside of a: 
Snes a eS there are coral reefs sometimes ex- 
r the distance of two or three miles.”"* The reefs, according 
to ik Gecavaghy, on vel with the water, and in the 17 groups 
all the larger islands are inhabited, and t the climate is stated 
to be unhealthy for Euro the natives do not appear to suffer 
from it, as they should should do according to the theory, with ex 
corals reefs developing putrescent ‘animal effuvia under the 


Ties conl tones 

coral reefs in such a situation ought to exért a deadly 
influence on the climate, whereas we read of a Sultan, and bis court, 
and pulation ‘of many thousand le, living quietly and 
¥; fahere proplly speaking, they ovght not to be able to 
wT These f concl large scale, 

facts appear to me nsive on a against the 

new theor — if indeed it can be termed a theory at as If coral 
ly becanse they are coral reefs, cause remittent fever, it is, 


it must be allowed a new and astounding theory, 

, Or experience; but if coral reefs cause ver from missm 
by the animal decomposition which takes place on their 
surface—it is no theory'at all,t senor escolene og truth, that the 
effiuvia emanating from animal put under peculiar 











it 


Hid 





That these reels are partly «pen sai see ic oa 
+ Dr Little asserts that t the © are ene and result” of the fever caused from 
and 


marsh miasm coral misam * Dr Copeland, on the contrary, 
tiates in bis Medical Dictiounry that Mane ams dance ieee “ The effects or 
the diseases (he writes) by hn? Agha tans haere ece aghed 

thomygrh benign So ci the subject un a | remark 
that the “vital principle sivprasigsnme = rice 
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circumstances, capable of influencing “ human body and 
producing fever; but this so far being oll eos daicr must be 
subject 0 the largest deductions, poms lel ee es that for 
pices Hirreeteae sr decomposition on coral which causes 
fever, there is a hundred miles reef at low water, 
which has not that effect. = , 
No theory. of general application can be maintained on 
or rary regu at oy and according to Dr Little's 
faints it requires not wick seaaaemh oir, and al the 
i & connnec I 








supports some abaliven, ‘actonise and mi > would not an 
shad wa em tad Scher) 
upon it? “Whilst there are innumerable of 





placed in @ sisulloman’sbed-charabers in all babil ) 
in general, but should we be w: from such a fact 





causation 
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of febrile disease, and endemic and epidemic influences, we are 
justified in hesitating before we admit an hypothesis which, 
generally applicable, would inflict a cureless scourge on mankind, 
and render a third of the globe uninhabitable, I cannot agree 
with Mr Earl in wishing success to the author of this theory, 
with all its inevitable consequences, and should it be estab 
I should receive the truth with fear and perplexity. 

I must cum up therefore by saying 

ist. That coral reefs—as coral reefs have no influence on healta. 

2nd. That animal decomposition under peculiar circumstances 
can cause fever, occurrmg on Coral reefs or elsewhere. 

ard. That Dr Little's personal observations are on too minute a 
scale to establish a theory generally, or even partially applicable, to 
an extended space. 

4th. That the examples brought forward to support this theory 
are either erroneous or valueless. 

Sth. That the fever caused by the efluvia of animal deeomposi- 
tion a distinct, and not “identical” with the fever produced by 

6th. That the theory under consideration, so far from being new, 
is but the reassertion = established ices Bape winch pagan 
situations, especially in hot and moist climates, the effluvia of decom- 
vine esaeragy jabetenecs will cause adynamic fever. 

though disagreeing with Dr Little in the doctrines set forth 

in his present series of articles in your journal, I applaud his investi- 
gations, and the boldness with which he has laid them before the 
profession and the public, and if in gentlest courtesy I have ventur- 
ed to touch his shield. he will, T am oonfident, attribute it to its true 
motive, the love of truth. 
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Land an pany ly wine wtenypaan dl abe cathy gma 





No Euro , or the eer icugn mag to invest 
their capital in agricultural “speculation: pr ; from the unfa- 
vorable terms Dass which Lenses are gran  beinicbceh and 
the failure i Fe ay ety Auk eae parties 


who had undertaken the cultivation of Pepper and Coffee upon 
extensive scales. 

Mtr ‘Bonhem in 18%, the temo upon which lands were tobe 

onham in 1840, the terms upon w lands were to be 

ted were, “rent free for two years; from the second to the 

year at 4 annas per acre; from the fifth to the tenth year 

5 ene por aes from the tenth to the twentieth year one Rupee,” 


and the lessee to have the option of renewal for thirty ears, On 
payment of an annual rent for the additional riod, at the rate of 





three pee per acre! while at the sister settleme ingapore 
land may he purcbaend Fo. Government in fee at 5 rupees per 
AR Sto, Be Ses Se eae 
fail to pay y bis rent, or s ould abandon his ground for the space of 
year, it a without any formal process, revert to the East 
So un have speculators been to take out clearance lenses 
on these terms that, although eight years have ela since their 
promulgation, not a single lease had been taken for agricultural 
ORES, EXOE for small patches of ground near the town and 
along the sea-s , mary, if not all of w ich, were no sooner taken 
than abandoned ; such for instance are the patches of land between 
Klebang Besar and Tanjong Kling. This notification, although 
it had mot the effect of deterring an increasing population fiom 
Unter on the land, had a different result from that intended. 
tensive tracts have been cleared by Chinese and Malays without 

) ing permission from the superintendent, and when called 

ae to rent after their plantations have become productive, 
have en | into an ent with Government to pay a fixed 
rate per annum for a period of twen tac eara, commencing from the 
date of the agreement, at the end of which the tenants would have 
the sei of a Syne tenth for ever, or ae et into a fresh agree- 
their Landlords, who acknowledge that they possess 

may, “the the ight of tok for the use of Government one tenth part 
of the produce of all in the settlement of Malacca,” so that 
the Notification of 1840, so far as it concerns the leasin candtad 


acre. 
one 


land for agricultural purposes, has been a mere dead letter 
eet i ee to this period, With seapech to the 
cultivation of the sugar cane, however, grants upon better terms were 
i pela and directed to be issued by the Government ; 

were to be rent fee for five years, and theater to bear 
rent of four annas per acre, so long as there existed a 


pon the land, d, but even ‘sca avn Aehizied ok to tek elle — 


a 
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the Inte mercantile distress in England having disconcerted all the 
plans of the intended sugar companies, and consequently the appli- 
cations for these grants have not been renewed. No concession 
of this kind has been made for any other sort of intertropical culture, 
although each will require as large an outlay, machinery and building 
excepted, as a sugar plantation. It is a mistake to suppose that 
raid Dutch", by which ge the wpe not the Goverm 
no attention to oil ; on the contrary, large capitals were 
expended by them in the cultivation of pepper and coffee. Exten- 
sive plantations of the former were abandoned, when it was found 
that this article could not be produced so cheaply as to compete 
with the native produce of Sumatra. The failure of a company 
which was formed for the cultivation of coffee, is attributable to 
their having exposed the young plants to the sun without the least 
shade, thereby rendering them sickly and susceptible of the attacks 
of white ants, which eventually destroyed them, It is a well known 
fact thot no coffee plantation has succeeded even in Java when 
exposed in this manner, The coffee planters only discovered their 
mistake when it was too late toapply aremedy. This was the 
first check given to arricultnre in this settlement, and the twenty 
ears lease soon ice ag what ill-success and disappointment 
rely 





begun, for it entirely destroyed the zeal for ogra iltural pursuits 
which had prevailed among inhabitants of Malacca, Thera 
can be no doubt that perpetual leases, upon moderate terms, are 
the only sure means of restoring confidence, as well as recs aa 
agricultural resources in a country in which there is abundance of 
jungle, where wild i oerape is so exuberant that a plantation 
reverts into its primival state ais 9 CORRS OF Teer neglect, where 
and belonging to a private individual, ofa rich description, and 
nearer town than any now available from Government, one be 
obtained in perpetuity by the payment of one eleventh of the produce, 
the tenant paying nothing before the plantation comes into bearing — 
in a country where lands upon short leases and variable terms have 
no value—where higher rents are cheerfully paid when the tenure 


is to be in perpetuity, by a people with whom the very terms Pesaka 
Nene’ Moyang, inheritance from fore-fathers, have a magical 
import, ishable articles no comparative value ; witness the 


eare with which every dollar is converted into gold ornaments, in- 
stead of decent clothing. As the local government of the present day 
appear to be satisfied, that no short leases upon unacceptable condi- 
tions, will ever tend to improve the cultivation of Malacca, we may 
expect that ere long more favourable terms will be ) 
Anticipating this, it may be desirable to consider what species of 
cultivation is best adapted to the place, and the least expensive 
mode of cultivating it. 

Malacca is unquestionably the most healthy, and the finest spot 

® Journal Ind. Arch. II, p. 144. 
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in - Ssghey independent of its historical interest. i has not - 
humidity of Singapore, nor the arid atmosphere of Pinang, an 

possesses soil sal in’ fortlity to any, and capable of ak Aeti 
all the kinds of tropical plants known in the Straits, The only draw- 
back is, that being an ancient European settlement, no choice spots 
could be obtained within six or eight miles from the Govern- 
ment Howse. This distance would be of no consideration ina 
place whose peasantry are as peaceful as are those of Malacca, if 
the roads were in good repair, the swamps properly trenched and 
drained, and the streams cleared of obstructions which have been 
allowed to accumulate for years. I have seen beds of streams so 
obstructed with logs of wood, which have been felled across and 
have disappeared under an accumulation of mud and rubbish, as 
to be in dry weather ona level with the banks. In consequence 
of this state of things, for a succession of years, there have been 
complete failures of the Paddy crops, and the government as well 
as private individuals—both the planters, and the capitalists who 
have advanced them money for grain cultivation—have H 
sufferers: the government, by adding a nominal rent to eight or 
ten years arrears without the prospect of realizing more than one 
half, except by causing additional distress to an already mdigent 


and de try,— the capitalist, by the loss of capital 
from the inability of the caliivator to arctly Eeaa either in pro 
duce or money,—and the cultivators by the debt thereby incurred, 
and the paige tied obtaining advances for the succeeding season, 
with no option but that of closing with the money lenders upon 
exorbitant terms, or abandoning their fields until better times. It 
not unfrequently happens that these revert to government from 
long neglect, and are given away to applicants, who have neither 
stowed Inbour nor expended capital upon them. Such is the 
condition of the generality of the native population, who but for 
the disregard shewn to ei improvement, might be a happy 
and a prosperous people, under the British government. They 
are, however, greatly indebted to the able and zealous exertions of 
the Honorable Mr ‘Blundell, the Resident Councillor, support 
by the Honorable Colonel Butterworth, the Governor of the Straits, 
for improvements which have of late been made, and are still 
being made for their benefit and the advancement of the true interest 
of the government. Could the government of India be persuaded to 
take the subject into their serious consideration, and sanction the 
improvements recommended by the local authorities (which would 
eost them perhaps a few thousand rupees) they would not only be 
am f Messrs ema oF a better revenue, but a steady payment of 
it. “Drainage” says Mr George Roberteont “lies at the bottom of 
almost every sasalioeniion ioration; and it is [in great Britain] prosecuted 





I 
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to an extroordinary extent, and with surprizing success. The 
tice of furrow draining isnow widely diffused over the north 
and east of England; and it has been introduced, within the last 
half dozen years, into this part of the country (Scotland) and is 
earried on upon a scale that will hardly be believed by those not 
acquainted with the facts. Landlords and tenants are everywhere 
availing themselves of this new discovery.” In addition to this, 
I would add that it would prepare the way to the introduction of 
bullock instead of buffalo draft cattle, the latter of which have 
of late years been peculiarly eubject to the sweeping attack of 
the murrain. Furrow-draining ought to be solely dependent on 
the cultivators themselves, but surely we cannot in justice call 
them to contribute even a portion of their labour for the 
improvement of the general revenue without a remuneration, and 
= that this will be the result of their labour nobody will dispute. 
But here, on the contrary, is a willing peasantry offering every 
assistance they are able to render in draming the country, asking 
nothing in return bot a gantang of coarse rice ench man at the 
close of the day, worth about six cents, (this is indispensably 
necessary, as they are obliged to earn their livelihood by daily 
labour, and unless they are provided with a meal at the close 
Seer thoy cannot afford to bestow any time in the work 
of general improvement) and 20 convinced are the Municipal 
Committee of the great necessity of drainage from repeated failure 
of the sores crops, that although no present benefit is derivable 
to the fund, thay fate ciered to cc opens See eae 
by undertaking to pay one third of the whole ex . 
aes however, that the true interest of Government, and 
the amelioration of the condition of more than sixty thousand 
of the population, who must receive the cup of good or of evil 
cotnmended by the local authorities, will ultimately be attended to, 
let us consider what kinds of cultivation are most inviting. At 
Se kind claim a preference, and of these the 
most “ye Stescap ve ’ expensive oh i Kune (1 Cocoa- 
nut, Betelnut, Sago, ( Cycas circinalis DL. bong, ( orassus 
— E.) with the usual variety of fruit trees found in the 
usons wf cca, that is, heterogeneous collections of fruit trees 
lanted out, immediately after a jungle is cleared and burned, but 
before the removal of stumps, and leaving them to grow together 
with the jungle for seven or eight years, only clearing the latter 
once in every couple of years, As an improvement, a hundred 
acres of land may thus be cleared and planted with a variety of 
fruit plantg or seeds in rows as agg Matias as aoe each 
gpecies in a separate lot or section; they may be thi or other- 
wise improved as it suits the owner when the Duson can pay its 
own expense, As for nutmegs, cloves and other expensive cultive- 
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tions, I think they must, for the present, be left to ee whose 
enthusiasm era not been damped by witnessing former failures— 
who are not sparing of their purse, and have strong nerves to 
persevere In an expensive ope of culture, though it should end, 
as in the case of nutmegs, in the disappointment of finding after 
a five or six years labour and expectation, that nearly one-half the 
number of his trees are male, and must be cut down. The mae 
of these observations is to show that ob sevens Ber Malacca, upon 
moderate scale, with a vertain return ¢ return of prods is within harsh 
of many, provided certain indispensable requisites are attended to, 
especially during the earlier periods when the expenses are more fell 
than when the are ng to assumes thriving aspert. 
Supposing then that a speculator intends to open a plantation, 
the principal thing that ought to be attended to is a good locality, 
and one which may be approached by a road, kept in constant 
repair; for where a bad road epee a distance of a few miles 
is practically as bad as a distance of aden fal peal 
ving overcome this primary difficulty, and supposing that the 
intended planter purposes opening a cocoanut plantation, he should 
make a choice of a gently slo i: or level surface, with a portion 
of swampy land in its vicinity, having sufficient inclination to carry 
off the water should the land” aire draining, The swampy land 
vanhe might require it, but if he should 
not, it would still be necessary in order to ensure the settlement of 
a peasantry in his neighbourhood. Land near a running stream 
a be ee as in ee where there are extensive swamps 
boss. madame ften arise heavy pernicious vapours which 
og along pariaoe of the adjacent gro Lat and cause endemic 
vib pesproe of the intermittent oa putrid kinds ; running 


Ssusify the aie an aie 00 ad 
foe cas cite ig th = ee 


is set fire to. ite go panier cng er 

au laniiercadk canst a cotemeae coracers 
besides y will impart a picturesque appearance 
he plantation. Hla! showid. select: @ ight. sd, erases the 


HH 





labour of working stiff land is great, independent of other 
dimdvantages..Marshy mca salt Et be el 
and ¢ 

the 
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or such whose sap is deficient or isoned by 1 TIWhOS0me nutry~ 
> gy a ema the white ants and other insects, 
I suppose, as the human frame is liable to 
hen the constitution is in a condition susceptible 





yes of this desertion are to be sen in Malacca, and 
moni phos whee perfect drainage cannot be obtained. It is 
pes iia swampy fields with no less than two 
feet of water in them, planted out with young cocoanuts, raised 
upon little mounds, measuring about three feet in diameter, the 
palms looking perfectly yellow from the poisonous effect of the 
water upon the roots. 

No care is bestowed by the Malays upon their cocoanut gardens. 
In general the first object with them is to find ten or twenty acres 
of marshy land png mag field, and a small portion of raised or 
dry land to build a hut on, around which eight or ten cocoanut 
plants are laid, generally at twelve feet from each other, intermixed 
with a variety of fruit trees. When the plants are first put in the 
ground, a few kladi stalks are inserted between the spaces, and the 

ound kept clear of grass for a few years, after which, excepti 
a ula velihish sow sili than, ws fares taboiet to teakaead 
an ten until the trees are full grown, and the roots so interwo- 
ven that no lalang seed can take root ; while pogone Sine eazy 
are allowed to struggle for existence through the repeated crop- 

of the oe. ane roils ait dalins by the butlhto. It is consi- 
sao ficial to the trees, when they are full grown, to heap up 
rubbish at the foot and set fire to it, in order to destroy the grass 
and the roots which appear above ground, b which the bark ia 
Lice sare Leiethagad gait bd nana applies trees thrive well 
in spite of all this ill-usage, to which must be added the 

exiting of deep notches along the whole stem of the trees for 
convenience in climbing them. But im a plantation where it 
is intended that the trees should occupy a space of twenty eight or 
thirty feet from each other, care must be taken to eradicate all 
lalang grass, which, if allowed to remain and take root, will ma- 
terial injure and retard the growth of the trees. The system I 
woul ye Ei aa Fh arise gasses epalaaalt 





explained in phoning ane np ie aa ns :— 
vst yee 
Cc ing 120 are of forest hand at 8 Dr. per 100 square fthoms 
or 1” per acre...+.- ees ee rs. 190, 
Bino1728 genta at 12 ging each nan » 84 
nea iiies tangs, at th man p 
or By oyun in round nam bers, at Dra 46 


a fh &c. at 45 Cents each man p month.. ,, 64. 80 
China Tobacoo 30 Cents per month for 12 men... _,, 3. 0 
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Shaving allowance at 8 Cents per month eachman Dre. 11. &2 
Remittance to China at Drs, 4 each man........ » 
Coarse clothing for 12 men.......s0eeeeeeeeeee gy hs 
Qne Chinese Overseer at Drs. 6 per month...... ,, (00. 
Picked Nuts 7,000 at Drs. 12 per mill.......... » 4. 
A Cart and a Buffalo, and materials for four hous- | 

es for coolieb. ii ce os se eee eee eee ee » 6&0. 
Implements ......+.+-0+-05+ Foust see rice ets are 

Dollars 663. 02 
Second year’s Cost. 

Twelve Chinese iasaligromts ee .» Dr. #4. 
Ri chee eRe hee eee Ont, CE 
Dried Fish ....... dtereeeseeeess oy G4, 80 
Tobatoo 2.550 saeneee deaeehiaes + 3. 6 

Shaving allowance. sees hee ~. oy 11. 5 
Remittance to China ...... eae pee 
Coarse clothing. .....+++++ a ee id. 
Chinese Overseer. ......00+2 e200: «en Age OO 
Tear and wear of buildings, cart carts, and 


eee i 
Five following years at this rate ...... is woe HO. OO 


Total expenditure for seven years.........Dre 3123. 44 


T have allowed twelve coolies in the above estimate, as 1 con- 
template employing them in the manner shewn hereafter, but 
should they not be required to be so employed, their number may 
pg aes nr a ht or ten. ‘The passage money of each cool 
is also rated at 7 dollars, although it is often as low as 4 and 
dollars. The pri of rice is upon the same principle take at 
Dr 46: as the adoption of these maximum average prices will 

pensate for unforeseen contingencies not included in the caleul- 





This estimate is made upon a supposition that nothing else is to 
Se aetiveua’ tithe tatscnitiie spares hat if the principle of 
rotation of crops be admitted to be an improver of the soil, as it is 
maintained m Tanons; T would suggest (what I myself practise) 
the cultivation of culmiferous, | inous and b bulbous rooted 
plants in rotation, and of these chillies, , Sweet potatoes, 
yams, and pumpkins, are the favorites of the Chi ese. It is ad- 
mitted that some of hin by their broad leaves draw much of their 
et ae sat while the roots of others aid‘ in dividing 

ce dE apa gion raat agnan Hid soil. The cultivation of jthese 
plants will ccridenathy ieuek tis expeneen of the first four years. 
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I consider that each cooly, if stimulated by « promise of a few 
dollars at the expiration of his period of servitude, would be able 
to raise at least 36 dollars worth of annual plants, and twelve 
men at this rate, would raise 432 dollars at the end of the year. 
Dr Oxley, who has had considerable experience of the yorkiee 
of labourers of all nations in the Straits, observes," “it is surprisin 
how much better the Chinese work when sgt ba paid by the tas 
rather than the day, and singular enough they are better content, 
working harder and earning by the former system than the 
latter. Few labourers in the world can equal them, when working 
on their own account, but on regular wages they are most complete 
eye servants: they are however, upon the whole, the best class of 
field labourers.” This trait in the Chineze character is so well 
aed by their own countrymen in the ine that they seldom 
employ in any speculative undertaking without giving them a 
coal Abst : < 

Of the above amount, I a2 that about one-third should be 
riven to the Gvaassaeteied duce him to keep the men under him to 

sir work; which with the promise made to the Coolies would 
amount to nearly 200 dollars, leaving a profit of about 250 dollars 
to be deducted from the yearly expense for the period of four 
ears, thereby reducing the total expenditure of seven yenrs to 
000 dollars. At the end of the fourth year no more vegetables 
ought to be cultivated, but the growth of innoxious grasses ought 
to be encouraged, as by the entanglement of their roots the lalang 
seeds are kept out of the soil; but as they are apt to insinuate 
themselves wherever they can find an opening, care must be taken 
to eradicate them whenever they may sake their appenrance. 
At this time also, a compost of cow-dung and burnt earth ought to 
be spread on the surface; a good portion of which must already 
1ave been washed into the soil by percolation, from the first 
burning of the jungle, and the subsequent cultivation of the 

I admit the great advantages resulting to the cocoanut trees 
from having the intervening spaces entirely unoccupied even by 
innoxious grasses, but the enormous expense attending such a mode 
of cultivation, with the existing feeling inst agricultural 
speculation in Malacca, renders the undertaking impracticable 
to but foreign capitalists, and of these we have none, and 
seckabiy never will have so long as Singapore offers a temptation 
to mercantile pursuits. + 

* Journal Indian Archipelago V. TT. page 85). 


¢ The Cocoanut begins to bear at the end of the seventh year, but full crops can- 
not be expected until the ninth year. this interval the utmost average 
quit that can be « will not exceed tents yearly, aod seewmilng s plants. 
ion of [20 acres, at 30 feet, to contain 5,600 trees, number of seg epee 
at eleven per 


will only be 145,000, which dollars per thousand is 1,505 do 
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I contemplated that the planter should take a lease of swampy 
land together with his lease for dry land. Supposing that he has 
obtained a bundred or more acres of the former upon favourable 
terms, he should as soon as convenient procure the settlement of 
about ten Malay families by rade them with the loan of 
buffaloes and implements, and perhaps, a few mouths consumption 
of rice, receiving in return, one-third of the grain produce. This 
is one of the Aadafs or ancient customs of the Malays, and they 
very gladly accept the offer, when it is made, provided of course, 
the land is pear and capable of being drained. The buffaloes 
should be females, os they form a stock belonging to the owner, 
but the calves are divided between the owner and his tenants, upon 
whom the keeping and rearing of the cattle devolve. The estimate 
of the original cost and subsequent profit may ely teats dat 





nee fi oot st Drs 15 each. ffie saveer ee als Drs 0 

plemen ta—ten chankols an ten paran Letenawe Bp 

A picul of rice to each family......... oD eels =e 

Seeds, at G gantangs per acre.......... artis a) aS 
Drs 187 


In general a field in a flourishing condition yields sixty fold or 
O60 gantangs per arre;* but taking it at 300 as an av , one 
yans, which, at Drs Ah we Sepsis sascha bvewabe tie aod 

third of which is Drs 2). ‘But this amount cannot be realized 
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eg menting are ny So ee x 
Will be that of obtaining the oil refuse or ampos for ferding poultry, pizswed eatte, 
a oda nabrge. ow to a Chinaman adatom ral pe weighing from 
Fe Cal Low gives 100 fold an the, prod net Bair cn ha , 
. Low gives 100 fold as the of Province Wi — are 
in f seed at 
eown in each acre of ground and 74 per cent = — 
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be estimated at about one third only. It will be ived that 
this plan will etill further diminish the expense of the cocoanut 
cultivation, at the same time that it secures an additional 
hereafter. As yet there are no correct statistical data to go upon. 
The information obtained from native cultivators cannot be much 
depended on. From 40 to 60 fold are stated to be the returns 
yielded by each gantang of seeds, but when the question is pushed 
the result by no means proves the correctness of these statements. 
I asked one individual what was the produce of his fields, consisting 
of 42 Battas, his answer was two coyans, raised from 3) gantangs 
of seed—this will give a little more than two gan: of seed 
acre, and make the return 50 fold, but upon referring to bi 
commutation deeds, I find they measure shee 14 acres ; if this 
measurement be correct then his fields produce only 114 gantangs 
er aere. Another individual says he has obtained 1,500 gantangs 
his fields, which he considers very fair, Ei a eaeanes ce to 
his commutation deed, they measure about 11 acres, which gives 
136 gantangs per acre, the quantity of seed sown is unknown. But 
it must be admitted that the paddy crops have not been generally 

id this year. rent eoeaines ows be couiees OF tee 
nowledge if the as were ordered to be made all of one size, 
Hsieh nana twenty, (about one-third of an acre) and the 

tivators were made to sow seeds and begin planting within a 
certain limited time; from June to August ought to be the limit 
for paddy Selangore, which takes seven acorn is from seed to 
ields in five months, I have introduced the subject to the notice 
of several of the cultivators, and pointed out to them the injurious 
effect of this want of system and co-operation for the general good, 
the reasons which appeared to me at first to be merely selfish—the 
fear of having the crops of those who have first planted entirely 
devoured by rats, before the others could be ripe enough to come 
in for a share; but upon further enquiry I find defective drainage 
to be also a principal cause. When the season for planting arrives, 
it too often happens that there is in some fields too much water, 
Mb abi pe acct the water ye pig De 
off, and necessity compels the owners to wait until a great portion 
of the water is evaporated by a change of weather, which however 
seldom takes place until the season for plantingis too far advanced, 
which are there ede field we the buds, Re 

An extensive y field has a beautiful appearance, and keeps 
the air in a pure state, foe which seaane St khould be preferred to 
other kinds of culture; but if the planter has a mind to cultivate 
the swamp himself, he should not, [ think, undertake paddy 
cultivation, as the labour is great and he will require a number of 
hands which will eventually cost him dear, if the grain should by 
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any chance be destroyed. In the latter case he este clear his 
ground and plant.it with the sago palm. This is a hardy plant and 
thrives remarkably well in a land and without nt The 
only expense will be that of partial r the Glam jungle and 
planting it out with the eceds 2 ere shoots of the sago, the 
whole amount of which will not probably exceed 300 dollars ; after 
which nothing more will be required for ten years. The progress 
of its vegetation in the early stages is very slow, but as s00n as its 
stem is formed, and the roots have acquired sufficient strength it 
kills the surrounding wood, and where the soil is rich, rises ina 
short time to about twenty-five feet in height, with a circumference 
of about «ix feet, As soon as this tree is in a state of maturity. just 
about the period that the flower buds begin to appear, it is cut down 
near the root, and divided into several sections for the greater 
convenience of remo them. The mass of mealy substance which 
is enveloped by an ack ethoren: to the fibres, is then scooped out and 
pounded into a pulp, which is packed up in bundles of a conical 
shape, made from the leaves of its own f for ex 10m from 
the native states, When it is inten ee or the Europe 
market it unde a further igre for particulars of which 
sée Journal Indian Archipe 

Each tree is said to to yic from 20 to 120 igantangs of flour Sago, 





pense of cutting it for the market and disposing it by 
ting nd prepa ing tf 


wholcsale, we produce of each tree, which un- 
like the cocoanut a endplying by young sl shoots noe ace 


ing up in great abundance from the roots, so that w a plan- 
tation is fairly established it becomes an everlasting aes oe of profit. 

Betelnut is also w profitable produce and has no kind of enemy, 
but the great luxuriance of our jungle and the invasion of the 
lalang grass, render its culture on an extensive scale somewhat 
expensive,sothatit cannot boundertalenin conjunction with cocoanut 
fa shea he bar small capitalist, and one whose time is not his own; 

t should he have money and time to spare, and is inclined to 

his attention exclusively to agric she cntins 06 

cor have one at the same time wi moat Bee 
tree bears in five years, and in most wil ive sey 
luxuriantly. Drainable marsh is the best best description of soil for 
this cultivation. If a person have perse ce enough @ 
personally superintend the details i desea the following 
Frill perhaps be the most economical way of cultivating it 
Oe owen oe ae riviera 

Ch ONS eee oe. Dn 75 
600 eantangsof seed Paddy at Drs 2) per cent.... » 12. 
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No other will be necessary for the first year. The clear- 
ers will — allo wed to seth coals paddy during that year, the owner 
receiving one-third of the produce as his share, which according to 


the estimate andy giving for Paddy cultivation will be about 
four coyans, equal in value to Drs 80, leaving only Drs 74 as the 
first year's ex 

The second year 's disbursement may be as follows :— 
Cost of 12 Chinese eee Bee one dan oe Drs 5 oe 





(Chinese Overseer... .. ‘ Se ee ee, 
Implements (not including p a Sir, ieee ame). ap eee 
Nuts 40,000 at 50 cents per mille. a ane a 20 
Houses for coolies*-- per eee ee ge 
Gamie i TES y fecterteweaat Wa: wee ces we cg RD 
Dre 472. 42 
Deduct 
Sassou of Paddy this year averaged at 20 
Set Pee, CTRL Ree ee Dre- 400 
One third of this amount to Chinese coolics | 
and Overseer. .....0.02s.cec ene aes soe py «OLR. 
Balance of expense for 2nd year.......... Drs. 205. 42 
Third year. 
Chinese immigrants.. .. .. - »« + Dre. BO. @ 
Ditto Overseer. . Zs ewe we gp: OD 


Ten Buffaloes at Drs 15 ‘si ieee pa andi Sacha ahh 


hn tel Ce ee ee 
500 gantangs of seed <j Puesnees fee) ee eee 
Dr 585. 42 
Deduct. 
Full produce this 374 coyans | 
at Drs 20 per sc . «+s Drs 7600. 
One third of this cools and | 
Overseer.. . ce ee eee gy 
Dao SITE ooh ae weg asi -pac ae 
A eur may @ made to raise a 
rl seb eet : ne mn they may sho be made to rao 
th market, whch, bese bringing you inome more than 
Lesa , most materially improve 





your dung pits. : 
Fourth year as the third. 


In the fifth plants will be more than three years old, 
and they will require moro exrth for the roots, 90 thet only half of 
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the interjacent spaces will be available for paddy ; the rotation of 
crops oi have improved the land so considerably that very lit- 
tle difference would be experienced in the quantity of produce ; so 
that the expense would not far exceed that of the fourth year. 

In the sixth year no more could be sown, and the ground 
must be then $y deninedt les —ditches in parallel rows ought to 
pe aes beraers ace row of trees, about 2 feet im width and the same 

and our in leading to a central canal of about six feet in width 
a8 depth, ee ate oie sien eee tad Phe aie 


ground requires it, there will be no necessity of 
Fofeonag eral 


Each tree in good bearing yields an an average about six bunch- 
cof 100 andre Nats each 40,000 trees: hing abot 1 peal 
which at dollars? lnkeas 10,000 nuts w about 
Saeed From ti orl wo be dad 

expense of watching, collecting, splitting drying 

Tt will be perceived otha the mounts of provdice of al the fore 

articles are sri upon the lowest . 


‘to bopesare raised wi hich are not li cuebronlck es 

The For Boraous gomatus ts lot pln ee of sm 
fepporianre, 1s prone orincipally BE the juice syhich it yields for thy 
ev eattewied sci for the juice which it yields for the 
manufacture of jaggery Fer) Like the cout und many other intr 
Scprieal. tress ti tesnen tot : 2 seventh year. It pro- 
duces two kinds Pe at ioe ta ale and female. 


nut shoots, A single tree will yield in one day sufficient of juice 
for the manufacture of five bundles of jaggery valued at 2 cents 
each. The number of mayams shooting out a any one time may 
be averaged at two, although three is not an uncommon occur- 
rence. rs. edt aed pany ie eadeee ag 
how nenates ee ee eee 
duys it is conve into an exce vinegar won 
esr nee See me eee ee Pasce 
mayam' will couinue to Yield todd for at lent thres mon 
frequently for five months, sia age Ape an ghana 
“P before the old ones are exhausted ; in this way 
sea tasks oh nsodeidet com tac meation OF yoncs, Ye fet 
mayam signa. Berd ewes 2 of the stem, the next lower down, 
on until at last it yields one at the bottom of the trunk 
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with which the tree terminates its existence. The fruit panes 
mayom hase beautiful appearance, the nuts hanging in clusters ¢ 
many thousands, and when green the transparent kernal is made 
into preserves, known as manisan Aahong, The tree grows 
spontancously and requires not the slightest care ; it thrives best 
in hilly soil, where it flourishes even in the midst of jungle. The 
ijau or black fibrous covering of its trank makes excellent cordage 
of all descriptious—from the string used for fastening roofs or 
palings, to the hawser of native vessels. It is of the most durable 
quality and stands the weather much better than coir or rattan, 
The rearing of cattle forms also a subject of great importance to 
an agriculturist, and a plantation is therefore not complete without 
a Farm-yord. With this view, asimultaneous object with the open- 
ing of a plantation, should be that of purchasing ten or twenty 
cows with one young bull ; sit ought to be heifers from 2} to 3 
years old. The cow-house ought to he capacious, so as to be able 
to contain about a hundred head of cattle,—one of GO by 30 feet 
will answer this purpose; it should be airy and ventilated, the 
floor paved with isioks ant sloping towards two sides, where there 
should be a clear run of gutters to carry off the urine to a pit outside; 
the gutter from one sds should communicate with the other by 
a vaulted passage running under ground, across the middle of the 
building, and the whole surrounded by a strong palisade of brom- 
bong wood. The main pavement of the building may be laid flat, 
provided the cement is strong ; some bricklayers have an idea that 
the larger the quantity of chunam used. the stronger is the cement, 
and at this rate you are made to pay for a larger proportion of lime 
than is requisite for the work; one half is the usual quantity of 
eouneme, eoommended by them, pres oy work is required to be 
strong, but you cannot spend money to less purpose—the cement is 
tronger when there are more particles of coarse sand to hold 
ogether ; the proportion I have found to adhere best is one of 
chunam to two or three of sand. The n must be daily scraped 
with a square blunt iron chankal, and all refuse carried out to the 
dung pit, which should be shaded from the action of the sun. The 
coating of dung that is left after cleaning soon dries up, and serves 
as an elastic covering to the floor, which preserves it from being 
broken by the trampling of the cows, The roof of the cow-honse, 
indeed of all out houses, chould be of glam-bark unless the leaves 
of cago palm can be readily obtained—it lasts twice as long as attaps 
made of nipah,—is less combustible and a great deal cooler. 
One or two grazing taht Also to be prepared connected 
with the plantation if possible, but entirely separated from it by 
bamboo hedges ; but if unconnected, they should be at no greater 
listance from it than half a mile. In localities where ae 
abandoned gambier or pepper plantations, these may be obtaine 
for a trifle, the only expense would be clearing them of brushwood 
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and making several partitions of bamboo hedges. Two men ought 
always tobe employed exclusively for them, and of all natives, the 
Hindoos are the very best cow-keepers. 


THE POPULATION OF THE [INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO, 


By Str. Spencer Joun, Esq. 
The Philipines. 
Havine procured the official census of 1846, of the population 
of the Philipines, I forward the accompanying tuble taken from the 


“ Guia de Forasteros en les Islas Filipinas” : 








zeae wae Teles ~ we ee 6008 
White por lation of Manila be... fo ss ca 





The numer nguianes of the Cordilleras &e. .. 9,498 
se teh == es ce ee ee Se 

Total 3,652,304 

SME sieniicee ex Ee eats talem-Eroes. sie Hane tales SP yee 


3,049,028 
To this we may add at a very moderate computation for the 


mumbers not taxed from various reasons and for the wild tribes of 
the interior of the islands.-— —-. .. 1,000,000 
For Mindanoa and Basilan moderately computed} 1,000,000 


Total 5,942,628 


Da Mepaunsr’s Curvese Miscenany. 

We have received three numbers of this Miscellany, the pros- 
pectus of which we published some months ago. it is on the 
plan of the Bencoolen Miscellany ; that is, each number is a single 
tract, and the Editor does not pledge himself to a regular —— 
pth dba Mea Di Soar egal China, 
obtained during a jo through the Silk and Green Tea 
districts > ee ed, is eatidlerd. “The Chinaman abroad, or a desulto- 
ry account of the Malayan Accbapeeg) by Ong-Tae-Hae ;” tha 
Srd is “on the Silk manufacture, and ultivation of the Mul- 
bane. Tseu-Kwang-Khe, a minister ofstate in China.” The 
Ist and “Brd papers are full of valuable and interesting matter 
buat the most curious is the 2nd, which isa translation of a Chinese 
work on the Indian Archipelago. There is hardly a characteristic 


of the Archipe that is not adverted to. he manners and 
characters of nearly thirty races native and Misra useful and 
remarkable notural productions, &e, are all briefly 


noticed. The whole account is just euch a mixture of shrewd 

observation, ogee and superstition as we should have expected 

What fel under his own eyes is in general 

* This is a misprint for Babianes ond the number is probably mis- 
ep imine ebayer 


insignificant 
these statements are on the authority of Spanish gentlemen 
well acquainted with the Philipines. 


a6 Vol. 3 


Ta DR MEDHURST'S CHINESE MISCELLANY. 


correctly described, The remainder is a reflection of the fables 
and superstitions of the Javanese and Malays. The whole picture 
i ingly interesting as a guage of the Chinese mind—a 
the knowledge and faculty of observation which the 

possess. The Chinese names of places would have been invaluable 
to Mr Landresse and Mr Laidlay in their recent editions of Fa- 
hian’s travels, The following are from Mr Ong-Tae-Hac’s remarks 
on the Dutch :— 

Ore Sort Sno ee mee 
Possess oneot the five cuntinal virtues ;¢ the great oppress the small, being averbeariuz 
and covetous, thas they have no benevolence ; husbands and wives separate, witli 
permission to marry again, and befure a man la dead a month his widow is allowed 
to go to another, thus have no rectitude ; there is no distinction between 
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THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 
EASTERN ASIA 


REMARKS ON THE METALLIFEROUS DEPOSITS AND MINERAL 
PRODUCTIONS OF THE TENASSERIM PROVINCES. 
By Epwanp O'Hirer Esq. 


THE principal metallic ores of these provinees of which the loca- 
lities are known, are those of tin, antimony, iron and lead (galena); 
in addition to these however, specimens of the carbonate of lead, 
the sulphurets of copper and bismuth, and an ore of silver in com- 
bination with copper and antimony, have becn obtained through the 
agency of the wandering tribes of Karens who inhabit the hilly re- 
gions of the provinees; the sites of the latter have still to be in- 
vestigated ; but it will be obvious from the following remarks that 
such researches must be the work of untiring application to secure 
the good will of these sons of the forest, whose local experience is 
so intimately connected with the end to be attained. 

Under the Burman rule, it is customary on the discovery of any 
metallic deposit becoming known to the Government, to compel 
the Karens to work in the extraction of the ores at a rate of remu- 
neration depending upon the consideration of the Government of- 
ficers in charge, which is consequently reduced to the lowest possi- 
ble rate ; and in many instances such labor is enforced as a feudal 


right, without any ne from the Government. Such was the 
system pursued by the Burmese ; and although a sufficient period 


has elapsed, one would suppose, since our occupation of the coun- 
iry, to admit of a know ee ected, wis cone 
abor aml preperty having more generally obtat it is certain 
that the impression is still strong with those Karens, who 
from their localities are comparatively isolated from immediate 
contact with the executive power, that the same oppressive mea- 
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uae wih tn fe ee ee ee 
deposits, which from their constant traversing the rles in all 
directions they may be supposed to be cognisant of The urmans 
and Taliens surpass all other vations ik their belief of Ge 
soul-absorbing doctrines of alchemy :—this infatuation pervades 
all classes ef society from the king to the fisherman: nor are the 
monasteries without their votaries to the science, who may be seen 
in the intervals of leisure from the religious duties, occupied with 
ra pair of small double cylindrical bellows of bamboo, trying to re- 
duce some refractory rch, atid be of ore of a composition to them un- 
known, but which, ingredients stated in their works on 
alchemy, will they Deliover?  sanolak eon ht revelation 
of the mystery ;—a failure ensues of course, but their faith is not 
shaken, and to some other empirical formula they have recourse 
fully ee ce ee ee en 
efforts. Whether this infatuation has penetrated the jungles and 
found a5 congenial a recipient in the simple race which inhabit 
ees or whether a feeling less exalted but more matter of fact, in 

the chance discovery of some unmistakeable sears ee 
reason unvarying express, I have not 
as Se te eae lesctenne ey sears, 1 Karen village I have 
visited the indispensible pair of bamboo cylinders were presen sae 
which Rie apd sachsen cane plan 7 alpen Prange 
al st pics which di ot produce & meals liguid were ca sd 


circumstance we may have cause to regret the los of vome valu 
Be ds of the sulphurets. 

Such are the obstacles to the discovery of the valuable metallic 
sits in which these peies Soc’ etek they were both 
ell known and usefully applied the Burmese Government in 

claps ane from th e names still extant of several 
Khyoung (ral one creek) and Ban T ave tuanne 
or silver stone } oung or vos menses, 
t provinces a ft 
er 
ad by an ineumbent and increasing 
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Junk Ceylon with the object of collecting tin, which then as now in 
_oihan igh “eating Ay Seer al ieee Peo of trade and 
eurrency. The wars of the Burmese and Siamese, and the constant 
forays of the latter, carrying off the population into slavery, have 
tended to restrict the production of the metal from this locality to 
an amount insignificant in the extreme, when compared with the 
capabilities it possesses; and it will be seen from the followin 
remarks, that not only do these provinces abound in deposits 
which, if worked, would se the production of any other part 
of the known world, but further, that the richness both as regards 
extent and depth of the beds and purity of the ore, exceeds that of 
any other tin producing country in the east. 

The known localities of the stream tm are as follows :-— 

1. The mines of Malewan and the tributaries of the Pakchan 


river. 
9, On the Bok-pyn river to the northward of the above. 


3. In the upper branches of the Lenya river. 
4. On the Thengdau river in the vicinity of the coal mine on the 
Great Tenasserim. 


oe . oats on the little Lp anc I Tis a 

t E omnia i. u and Thapy-an in the same locality, 
but not 2o accessible as Theban tek. 

7. At Yamon about 20 miles from Mergui, on the south side 
of the Great Tenasserim river, of an inferior quality, being mixed 
with wolfram sand or tungstate of iron. 

8. In the Toung Byouk valley, a little to the southward of Tavoy 


river. 
9, At the head waters of the Great Tenasserim to the eastwatd 
of Tavoy—noticed by both Dr Helfer and the Revd. Mr Mason. 
10 Tn the upper courses of the streams which flow into the Bay 
of Henzai (a beantifal spot. on the coast situated between Tavoy 
and Ye) the ore obtained from this locality contains grains of gold 
and garnets. 


Mine Tia 


11. see iap odhnad en sdhccigiiherypteneng rope pipe “arb 

granite matrix passing through t nd stone. This hill w in 

: a ayratecinsdtotalit which ost’ oven Cie sictien ) mines 

of * Cornwall can excel, as will be seen from the remarks which 

follow. 

ep to the point of Henzai in lat. 14- 50’ N. the stanniferous 
shan 5 


it 


formation appears to exist uninterruptedly from the Pak-chan 
about this position however the primary sandstone range inter- 
yenes and produces an entire change in the character of the streams 
and their deposits, but it may reasonably be expected that the valley 
formed on the coast line by the sandstone, and to the eastward by 


exam von fo possess tin deposits equally rich with those described. 
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These tin beds are composed of the debris of granitic rocks mix- 
ed with the ore, ne oh varies in size of crvstal from that of fine 
_— “1 nes mf a organs “ose tere = extent is unknown, 
and the depth oF me it at the princi workings, 
from viet te twelve fect ; < ios Mallevan aii one in 
this respect. Some of these deposits oo a small quantity of iron 
either as an oxvilulated iron sand, of iron 3 aoa the 
general quality of mes gabe may be atated as ing a 
VIClding a nee to 7 cent metal specimens 
af ae aco to England tdace been clad ap upon pein 
75 per cent of metul, and worth in that state £46 per ton. 

he following statement shews the ascertained relative qualities, 
aml the cost of production of the tin deposits of Banka, the Malay 


Peninsula, and these Provinces ata cost of per cwt. 
100 parts Banka ore yield 58 parts of metal. . .- Re 1, @ As 
do, Malay Peninsuladof5-77 ....do , Id 4 
do. Merzui Proyinee ,, 70-75... . . do. nl43. 10 

do. Kahan lode Tin ,, 80-82... . do. ay 


the latter cost of produation is deduced from the experimental 
labor of several parties hired for the occasion, und is averaged from 
the produce of several stream localities ; —snch data is obviously 
defective, but the draw-backs attending all trial operations of the 
Kind, will prove perhaps considerably above the rate at which the 
Chinese miners produce the metal ; from whom however a truthful 
eiatenient so immediately affecting their own interests is not to be 
; but from the grenter facility ailorded in the extraction 
of the ‘cia.at Kalen analitece © purity, it will be seen from the 
extracts from the aptain Tremenheere’s report that the 
cost of production would a approach that of Banka. 
P scaage vs Zita hte remenherre’s re aa Government on 
tin deposits i provinces. ngust 1841. 
a priate: temeelves are rich in Age 7 may be ed 
m in considerable process by which it 
has been deposited for long periods and for pany xalios slome the: 
ey ge wr cy rose a 2 a iP ap ge 
washed down by the rains aa craig a ee tl 
in their beds may, by changes of the rivers caused during the 
pies Sa Fe covered with a few feet of gravel and soil. The 
older deposits <PANtiot as far as my observation extends at present, 
the same alluvial character, and it would he well in future operations 
ah the levels in which the streams may have former- 
y run. 
“ First locality visited.—The Theng-dau river on the great Tenas- 
serim. akan deals (DE a ee 
ie, of ore, equal to 190,199 grs. pure metal, in an hour 
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Second locality visited. Tha-hon-lick, on the litthe Tenasserim., 
Greatest production in the bed of the stream the produce of a duy’s 
labor of two men ascertained : 6 lhs., 2. 02: 383 gre. of pure tin, at 
a cost of 12 annas, exclusive of the expences of reduction to the 
metallic state. 

From the trial of the produce of one man’s labor in a given time, 
there appears to be sufficient to justify every expectation of a 
utihle eaacioveent of labor on an extensive seale : the result 
ean only “be cousidercd rough approximations to the probably 
outturn of tin with an establishment properly suporintended,” 

Kahan, a small hill on the right bank of the Great Tenosserim, 
4 miles from Mereni. “ The tin oceurs here differing much from 
that of the localities above mentioned ; the hill is composed of a soft 
friable white sandstone rock, the orc is found in the erystallized form 
interspersed in decomposed cranite, forming a vem about 3 fect wide 
enclosed by the sandstone rock. 

“Tn about a quarter of an hour a few baskets of the decomposed 
granite were removed, which produced an nmonut of crystallized 
per-oxide of tin equal to 03,170 grs. of pure tm. 

“Tlus locality «appears to be of a very promising deseription, and 
I have little ine t that if the work were aided with ordinary skil! 
and means, a tin mine here would be exceedingly productive. 
A vein of tin is in fact exposed to the dar, and would only require 
for a considerable period of work, the precaution of well supported 
galleries and shafts to allow of its coutents being ensily extracted. 

“The Kahan hill is I conceive an indication of a valuable repository 
of tin, It is but a quarter of a mile trom the ereek communicating 
with the river, which is accessible to any boats. Its proximity to 
Mergui offers also great tacility for procuring labor a supplies. 

“The localities therefore which oe to hold out the best pros- 
pect for tin are, for stream tin the Tha-ban lick and Thengdan, and 
for mine tm Kahan lull.. They all produce tin of the same nature 
and quality, viz. crystals of native peroxide, being a combination of 
oxygen and tin only. 

“The crystallized form in which the ore has been found renders 
its separation extremely ensy, and the whole process of stamping 
and dressing, which in England are tedious and expensive opera- 
tions can thus be dispensed with—no arsenic or sulphur bemg mix- 
ed with the ore, it need not be roasted before it is placed in the 


It will thus be seen that the tin of Mergui offers no ordinary 
inducement to the outlay of capital, without much of the risk, un- 
certainty and large previous outlay usually attending mining 
ventures,” 


ad : 

Extract from es Sete Sours te Rie a 
Board on the tin of Mergui, October 1842. After noticing theric: 
deposits of “ Kahan” Captain T. proceeds as follows : . 

“ Experimental operations have been in progress there by the 
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order of the commissioner Mr Blundell, with a view to ascertain 
the value of the spot for mining purposes, and I am happy to have 
it in my power to state, that they have been attended with the most 
complete success ; more than 8 ewt. of clean ore ready for smelting 
has been collected by a gang of convicts, in which are bulky spe- 
mens of macled erystals, which im meight and size surpass any- 
thing I have ever seen in Cornwall or in cebinet specimens. 

“The upper portions of the decom matrix of the ore which 
have been exposed to view at the s , appear but indications of 
a most valuable repository of tin, fics which have been extracted 
specimens of great weight and richness, consisting of large macled 
crystals of tin on quartz, and contain mori in properton to the 
bulk than any mens I have before largest, which 
measured ok ta os square b 12 deep was 60 heavy, as to 
iecnire noms axoricn to hall > y in hands. The stratum 
of tin soil was ascertained to be upwards of 12 feet thick ! The 
“ 3 Fests tae only 0.91 per cent of metallic iron, 
and is believed to be pure the tungstate of iron and sulphur. 

Extract from Cleptdin Todaleahiests’s venort‘on tha tia deposits: of 
the Pak-chan. 

“ Malewan and the tributaries of the Pak-chan. The greatest 
eer of clean ore obtained from one trough full of soil was 
i8 grains; the time occupied in each washing 5 to 6 minutes. 

“They (the work men) stated that in the rains one man would 
earn four rupees worth of tin per day. These productive streams 
are however but the index of what is to be found elsewhere, and 
if these localities ever the aarropens sone of whose 
notice I belies haan: well worthy; proper for the scien- 
tific miner should be in the hills ve. There, if a little can- 
tous investi¢ ion were previously made by p mien in search 
of a spot f sami operations, the uss of the comma horse 
“whem”, or the most ordinary mations, would in my 
opinion, in the course of a very short time, liscover veins which s 
womste very profitable to} out with morecomplete 

Of the value of | testimony as dhe facencian 
but one opinion; coming ar i das frum an oficer af. known 
scientific ent and well sed with is vast mining ope 








* Thelate Dr Dr Helfer in his letter to Mr Commissioner Blundell on the tin ts 
posh wear gated tet spf ae psn be Samper Rl onnibuie snytesert ete the 
Feundary “my cham was the Sin ney and Iam gently steed with em — 
stand to worl ag agi erunpine ei! gor Apigtdinrmera7p" knows of them, 
they He waste; but on 6 large seals mn rrith & capital of 20,000 rupee te com- 
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Such a process would ere this have resulted in creating a name for 
these Provinces bens voter pH Ra er 
portance ; and in comparison with the tin localities of the Malacca 
peninsula, (with, for the most part, a semi-barbarian at the head of 
“i ge Wross whose will is law, igs cape, eoeee 
by the exhibition of any considerable amount of property, is rarely 
satisfied with less than the wholesale maseacre of the weners foriie 
attainment; such acts have on several occasions been perpetrated, ) 
the contrast, with the security enjoyed under British rule and 
freedom from all oppressive taxes or other restriction on labor or 
~The causes which have operated to retard the developement of 
this source of wealth are as follows :— 


i aang’ lo penn fore wot srry Bendeep etch parang rn 
deposits (tin mold) as well os for the fertile nature of its soil generally, and the 
fovaluable acquisition for general tivation it possesses in the 
rivers which water its magnificent plni ; during the Dutch occupation of the 






metal annually ally, worked #00 Chives : of the succeeding twelve 
withthe umber cf Chine unr weed to 5-and yo with sot 


join Lina 





of the resources of their possessions cannot be: laid to their chi 

boards of forests, “of mines” of cultureséoc,and It may fearlessly be 
Seas oe Keene We eevence of BSnren Oe Sent Slee ae InP 
To those acquainted with the early Government of the Straits, the cause of this 
onoey pe berindagen. Se yt the province of Malacca has been subjected 





: 


Sead, Bea riefy stated as :-—- 
jon which obtained in the first instance is regard to land 
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deposits, those on the Pak-chan, being rarely visited by native 
traders beyond the smallest description of boats from Mergui, and 
those to the north of Mergui without a resident population are 
cash but little cota - fr aah 

2. The absence of capital in the provinces, both with European 
and other merchants, a apply to any source of investment out of 
their Immediate control, and as the timber trade of Maulmain 
engrosses the attention of all classes to this staple branch of its 
commerce, all operations involving a circulation of capital are 
necessarily concentrated in that quarter and in that article. 

3. The absence of wealthy Chinese residents in thoze provinces, 
as in ie ee with ayaj raesckageine'? tare messes ee 
condition ir poorer countrymen, by advances to enable them 
to commence some undertaking (mining or agricultural,) as a means 
of subsistence :—those Chinese emigrapts who find their way to 
this coast | have found from dear bought experience, to consist of 
the lowest eS achegge badge baarediny class of _— a 
teeming population of Empire distributes yearly through t 
Malayan Archipelago; exe jons are very rare amongst them of 
individuals who not to that pernicious habit of opium 
emoking which characterises their nation ; and of those individuals 
who find their way to the lower provinces, the majority are content- 
ed to “oe h a miserable existence on terms extorted from 
them by the heads of the “ Kongsis,” which their habits induce ; 
and consequently, with but one obiont in view, Ghat of paoeing this 
life in unrestricted indulg the drug oblivious of passing 
cares ; dead to all that inspires an emulation with their fellow- 
men ; these wretched creatures. becomes isolated and shamed by 
those of their own class who have still a spark of ambition left to 
Ege ene S7 2ee SePae fa the ite: eenekico. 

n the foregomg I have endeavoured to point out the causes of 

ity of production from this “ El Dorado” of mineral wealth, 
and when the fact be considered that government restriction exists 
Se a Ree ee munca t0 SAT ions of the nature im- 
plied, it will be a matter of surprise to the casual observer that the 
is, simply because the information now brought to light has never 
met the publicity it claims. 

Tt now remains to be shewn how the undertaking could be effect- 
ed, the means to be applied, and the probable return of an invest- 
ment of capital therein. 













to any exteut, in the numbers of Chinese who w emove 
not be vy known that upwards of 50,000 Chinese (in con- 

of the late revolt of that class against the Si govern- 
ment, caused 28 fe measures of the king in his monopo- 
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rable number from their body have for sometime past found their 
way into the Morgui province, where, in their location on the banks 
of the Tenasserim river, they have commenced plantations of sugar 
cane. A twofold bencfit would accrue by employing this class of 
Chinese frou the circumstance of their avocations being purely 
agricultural, which, combed with the aptitude of the Chinese in 
general to all kinds of labor, would ensure the useful application 
of the rich lands in the tin localities to the production of the neces- 
saries of life, and thus render a dependance upon other places for 

Vere any arrangement effected for the employment of a number 
of these refugees, it would in the first instance be wecessary to pro- 
vide them with lodgement and supplies of food, as an ailvance up- 
on their contracts, as they would arrive in these provinees in a per- 
fectly destitute condition; and for the risk attending this outlay of 
capital without any tangible sccurity for its return, I ido not hest- 
tate in stating, that besides most libernl terms, the government 
would afford every protection and assistance to the undertaking to 
secure the benefits which would result therefrom to the provinces 
ap sage EMEP ene: 

In the trifling operations which are now conducted at the tin 
mines on the Pakehan, the payment to the laborers is I believe, 
made by a certain portion of the pure metal, in other words a 
percentage upon the produce, and for the reasons already stated it 
may be supposed to be leas in amount than the average rate of cost 
dedueed from the trial experiments conducted by Captain Tremen- 
here viz, Rupees 13, 10 per cent. Such « system of an established 
percentage upon the produce is obviously the best, and should form 
the base of any arrangements effected :-—taking however as a data 
the above rate as the cost of production per cont of pure tin, it ts 
only necessary to compare it with the rate of value for tin which 
with little fluctuation, has existed in the Straits markets for the last 
2) years, to ascertain the probable amount of return, und im placing 
the rate at Drs 144 or R's 39 per picul of 133 Ibs. it will be if 
any thing somewhat below the average. The cost of production of 
the tin for the same cquantity—R’s 16. 3,—would leave R's 15, 13 
per picul to cover all charges until sold in Pinang, and leave an 
amount of clear profit to the undertaking which 1 may venture to 
state is not surpassed in any operations of the kind in India at the 
present day, the known large profits of the Dutch from their mines 
in Banka alone excepted. 

An objection might possilily be urged by capitalists at home to 
an undertaking having for its object the production of an urticle 
so largely produced in England, to ar extent that besides meeting 
the full demand for home cages has also coniatorabte. 
surplus for exportation. Such an objection can at once be met by 
pointing to the steady demand for the urticle throughout the markets 
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of India and China, which, whatever may be the fluctations in 
value in the home market ; serve to maintain a regulated and steady 
value in the Straits markets, which not even an amount of produc- 
tion to double the extent of the present extensive one, would 


aterially afte 

With the foregoing exposition of this sterling description of 
mineral wealth which these provinces 60 abundant eck mone 
to be hoped that the period is not far distant when the attention of 
capitalists will be directed to the subject, and that in the tion 
of an enterprise in a locality enjoying an equable and salubrious 
climate, a rich and inexhaustible soil, and blessed with the perennial 
verdure of the tropics, a new branch of commercial resource will 
be created, which will claim for this beautiful portion of the British 
territory, a consideration its rising? importance merits, 

Manganese. 

The ore of this mineral as a grey oxide is found distributed in the 
secondary formations pierced by the tributaries of the Thoung- 
yeen and (Gyne rivers, it also occurs on the great Tenasserim river 
m the vicinity of the coal mine, and is noticed by Captain Tre- 
menhere as follows. 

“ The best ore (Maneanese) is found on the Thuggoo river and 
on the bank of the Great Tenaszerim. It occurs in the form 
of a black oxide, and is the ~-anganese of commerce: It is in 
urge demand in Europe in the preparation of bleaching jr ee 
and When pure ts valuable to the manufacturer of glass : quality—a 
hydrate of the peroxide of Manganese “ black wad" of Sp. gr. oz. 
1. 47 and contains by analysi 

2 equivalents of water. . . . 9 per cent, 
Spec. gravi of the grey oxide. oh ee ae ee 2, 45 

There if vescerindend a Sie gatas, to, rdaginr gs extensive 
deposits which can be collected by removing the soil lying above 
it and near the spot in which it lies exposed.” | 

From the extensive use of this mineral in the arts, and the facili- 
ties of extracting it from the beds described, it may be presumed 
that a shipment of it to the London market would a ord encourage- 
ment for more extended operations therein ; the only charges in- 
cident to its being placed on board ship being those of labor in ex- 
trneting, which, from its position near the surface would be com- 
sedated trifling, and the subsequent water carriage to a depot 
rom where it could be shipped. This appears to be well worth the 
attention of the British merchant, who in the event of a successful 
result, would have the honor of adding this article to the staple 


Antimony. 
throughout the provinces; accompanying the sandstone of the 
older formation, m which it is found forming veins of various 
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dimensions, which ramify in all directions from the principal vein. 
Several localities in the sandstone range of hills enclosed by the 
Attaran = Ps ypmene rivers have been worked, but ee 
appear that the expenses attending the operation are too heavy to 
cinit of a profitable investment of capital therein, the localities 
of these deposits being generally at some + mnsiderable distance 
inland, without roads and water or water conveyance in the vicinity, 
and the labor attending its extraction from a hard matrix of the 
nature of the sandstone, oppose a formidable barrier to this article 
ever becoming important in the exports of the provinees ; and until 
it be found in the mass on the hanks of some of the navigable rivers, 
or similarly situated to the deposits of Borneo, ihe competition with 
the Singapare market to supply the lirvited demand in the home 
markets must remain as now, impracticable. 

Specimens of this ore have beer brought to me from several 
sites on the small creeks of the Gyne, Haundrau, and Zimmee 
rivers, this latter according to native authority being close to the 
water and in an entire mass, but without pe investigation such 
information merits but small reliance, the difference between native 
description and actual reality being in general too extravagant to 
allow any credit to be placed in the tormer. 

fron 

Is the most abundant of the metallic ores and occurs throughout 
the whole length of the provinces ; it comprises a large variety of 
the oxides principally, and is present in available beds and masses. 
1. In the mountain limestone range of hills near the Thoungyeim, 
as a close grained specular oxide. | 

2. The | Dagyne and Houndran rivers all possess beds of 
iron, those of the most useful being of the clay stone variety. 

3. A bed of brown iron stone (a rich oxide ore) deseribed by 
Dr Helfer as existing on the banks of the Salween near the mouth 
of the Yenbayne. | 

4, On the island of Beeloogyoon as specular iron or Sgt p es 
in a hill composed of red iron clay (also described 5, Sead H } 

5, At several localities on the rivers Attaran and mee, an 
theirtributaries; the principal beds being composed ofarich magnetic 
peroxide (hematite) containing 85 per cent of pure metal. 

6. Near the old city of Wagru on the creek of that name, as bog 









age 


ore. 

7 Wear the town of Tavoy on the right bank of the river, a 
mass of native loadstone occurs possessing polarity ; this is far the 
most important deposit of the metal existing in the provinces, from 
its being nearly a pure mass of metal, and situated with every faci- 
lity for working. A hill at a short distance from the above is 
composed of an entire mass of the “ specular oxide ore,” and the 
whole surface of the country to the sea gives evidence of vast de- 
posits of the metal of the richest description. 
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8. The Toung-byouk river passes through extensive deposits 
of rich SeleneiT tnd im te bed sve found tgs quate of octet 
ore, and concretionary nodules of clay iron stone. 

he foregoimg are the principal known localities of the ores of 
iron; besides those enumerated however other sites less accessible ure 
abundant; and im all the rivers flowing thro h the upper beds of 
the secondary foundations, as well us in the schistose rocks, pyrites 
and oxydulated iron are present in n large quantities, the latter is also 
found m the sands of the beach, having been deposited there by the 
disintigration of the gneiss, and mica, and chlorite schists of the 





formations. 
With all this tempting display of the richness of these provinces 
in an article of such universal utility, it must be confi that the 


prospects of profitable returns to any undertaking for the uct- 

ton of the metal are obscure and uninviting ; et tans among 

ing at the various localities mentioned which would seb 
the ba bait of speculation, and which in the glowing license of a 

prospectus, might charm the capitalist to an investment of 

hinds, bt but opposed to these are the weighty considerations which 


L. The, large expense necessary to the formation of an effective 
establishment for the reduction of the ores of iron, would be at 


in acountry possess none of the resources to aid the undert Le 
al of which must “raed een 


The y of inhabitants and conan! high eof lo 
for services, which ie theo 9 08 8 year of necessity be 


: oh aro material ( coke) for mixing with the charcoal 
as the reducing agent, and y; with all this accomplished, and 
Sie weak penceeiing smoothly on its course, would the material so 
deed dompete 1 is tearkots of the East with that imported 
home, or with the article uced at the “Porto Novo” works 
on the Madras coast? 1 think not, and moreover that the scale of 
suceess which has attended that undertaking to supply India with 
its own native material, ought eat asec tr Sober st 
guidance of all new 
more advantages than: 














Toean. 
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and an “amorphous” carbunate ore yielding 83 per cent of pure 


metal. 

The known sites of the above deposits are 

1. In the Pacuh range of limestone hills which occur between 
the Yen-bani and Thoung yeen rivers, having a course parallel to 
that of the Salween river. 

3. In the mountain limestone ranges situated between the Hlomi 
Bwai and the Salween. 

8 Inthe same formations crossing the upper waters of the 
Houndran river in the bed of which the carbonate ore occurs im 


Tass. 

4. On the Zemmee river in the cavernous limestone nearits 
source, and | 

5. At the head waters of the Toung-Byouk stream, which pierces 
the upraised limestone heds, 

Analysis of the three kinds gives as follows :— 


Cube ore Granular ore 
Lead...... 76. 00 81. 00 Bl. 47 
Sulphur... 19. 00 16, 24 15, 00 
dm specimen of Zxipaton, ipim Ges 
and a specimen of compact steel gramed variety of galenn the 
“scion wi ea 
Po Bere rrr. |. 24) 
Sulphur....--.+-+.+-]4. 0G > Spee. grav. 7. 2. 
Silver... e<sseseesss 4 12 


The indications of the deposits of this inetal are too numerous to 
admit of a doubt of its existence in these provinces, to an extent that 
anight offer good and sufficient inducement to its being worked. The 
little that is known however of the localities of these deposits, the 
facilities they offer for a successful undertaking, and their riclmess and 
extent, isso meagre, that without a strict aud searching iInvestign- 
tion of these points, no operation of the kind could be undertaken 
with that security, which must form the bass of all operations of 
the kind. With such evidence of the existence of these depo=its, it 
would not be ag eg tak the bounds of ordinary expectntion to 
look forward to the discovery of some valuable ores both of lenil, 
copper, and silver, as the result of a minute examination of the vast 
metallic matrix formed by the ranges of mountain limestone within 
the British boundary of these provinces ; the existence of the two 
latter ores has in fact being clearly established, but their sites for 


reasons already stated are known only to the Karens of the jungles. 

The low value of the common gulena ores in the Enghsh mar- 
ket, renders it doubtful whether mining operations for its extraction 
exclusively would be profitable, even with the advantaces of water 
carriage from the vicinity of its deposits ; but in the varieties which 
exist, perhaps in the same formation, “an argentiferou= galena” 
may be discovered possessing a per centage of silver which would 
auiply repay an investment of copital therem. 
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Bismuth. 
The Sulphuret of Bismuth occurs with the ore of antimony 
in the sandstone ; of hills described in noticing that ore ; its 
im ce as an article of commerce is of seco . but 


, ’ 
should it be found to be present in any considerable quantities, the 
reduction of the metal from the ore would doubtless prove profitable, 
its price for the home demand being from 2s to 2s Gd per Ib. The 
ores of cobalt are usually found accompanying those of Bismuth, 
and from their high value, (if free from iron,) would, if discovered 
to exist in these | ari offer a most valuable means for profita- 
ble mvestment. Silver also forms a component of one of the ores of 
of this metal, and it is to be hoped that as our knowledve of these 
metallic deposits becomes more matured, the more valuable kinds 
as above stated will be brought to light and usefully applied. 

Specimens of both Copper and Silver ores Nave been 
obtained from the Karens who appear to be unacquainted with 
their characters, The sites of their deposites however have still to be 
examined, and they are only mentioned here to complete the 
catalogue of mineral riches which these provinees possess. Specim: 
of copper ore have also been brought from several islands of the 
Mergui Archipelago, and all obtained appears to be of the same 
character, viz the gre roe gta containing from 40 to 50 parts 

An ore of silver, of which specimens have been received, was 
found to consist of silver, antimony, sn and sulphur; producing 
about 45 per cent of pure metal ; its ity appears from the in- 
formation obtained from a Karen, to be in the range of hills near 
the head waters of the Hloni Bwai river where workings are 









said to exist. 
Gold. 
Has been collected in small quantities from several of the tin 
streams having their sources in the older formation of the be : 


range of mountains; that obtained from the head waters of h ) 
Tavoy river, as also from the streams which empty themselves into 
Re et tin ore, is of a 
quality equal in every respect to the gold dust of the Mala sali 
1 doe not eoeete appear eben sufficient cere pe po 
0 establishment of permanent washin ge, alth the Siamese hat 





therefore be safely advanced that a century must elapse to admit of 
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leposits be brought to light; unless some more adventurous 
spirit of enterprise than now prevails in the commercial world, be- 
comes manifest to reap the substantial benefits which these pro- 
vinces are capable of bestowing. 
Analysis of the gold procured ) 5; ¢ “alligs 7 3 

| *t 21. 0 § Gold or 87.895 pr. cent 
9 ote 2.04 Silver , 9241 \ do. 
). 2 ¢ base metals 2.864 do.* 


| , 100,000 
Equal in the seale of importance with any of the foregoing, and 
with the exception of the metal tin, surpassing in its abundance all 
other products of the provinces, is the miners 
Coal. 


The tract of country enclosed within the 11th to the 14th degree 
oe ies Tee be said to form a vies com hed, or nes 
of coal measures, in that space, princi in ities through 
which the great Tenasserim seo ae Mt flow, coal has 
been discovered in six different out-crops, widely separated from 
each other and as widely varying in the quality of deposits. 
Of the whole of the foregoing but one single locality, situated on 
the great Tenasserim river in Ist. 129 21” N. and long. about 
99° “E, and distant from the port of Mergui by water about 
sixty miles, has hitherto claimed the attention of Government in 
the extraction of the coal, The quality of the material thus obtained 
will be evident from the following analysis of it made by order of 











Tayoy river gave per state- 
ment of the assay master of 








spec. pray. 1. 27 
Water...... a aE ea alae 9 
Volatile matter...... 46 
100 


Notwithstanding this favorable exposition of its quality and 
adoptation to steam purposes, and the cheap rate at which it could 
be laid down for the steamers at Mergui, viz 5) annas per maund, 
the undertaking waa abandoned shortly after ite commencement, 
on the discovery that the coal possessed the dangerous uperty 
of spontaneous combustion, to which cause the loss of the Steamer 
“ Madarasegr” on the coast of China, which had taken her supply 
of fuel fron ee kon gui mine bokendgatog 

The experiment of working this mine, attended with an expense 
to government of some 45 to 60,000 rupees, appears in the result 
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stated, to have completely closed all further research os to the prac- 
ticability of sinha supplies of coal from this quarter equally 
eheap and of w lors dangerous charac ter, and this determination on 
the part of government is the more to Ne seesetial, as from a suler- 
quent report on the coal in question, by ee and talented secretary 
to the coal committee, Dr J. McClellan, he clearly explained that, 
upart from the circumstance of the general character of the conl 
extracted being of but second rate quality, the fact was apparent of 
a wrong seam having been worked ; one indeed highly pyritous, 
which should have been regarded merely as on indi of a 
purer deposit, perhaps witlin a few feet of the ono worked, and 
which a practical miner would have passed as being unadapted for 
steam purposes. 

By far the most important discovery of coal in these provinces 
is that which was examined and reported upon by the late Dr Hel- 
fer, situated at the eource of the little Tenasserim river, where it is 
found out-cropping at the surface in five different localities, forming 
the same bed :—the quality of this deposit ap Sbrcngti pedals 


amulvsis of it to be unexceptionable, not in fact by the 
English coul for steam purposes 
Bituminous volatile matter............ 47 
Carne Sat See ce, es 
Ashy deposit feealaeeenbe i 1 8 
In parts 100 


The quantity exposed to the day would indicate an inexhaustible 
supply below, and as the process of extraction in the first instance 
to the pgigor eke ge’ aerate anaes veaigae 
werk without the necessity of expensive appliances of machi- 
nery, the, question naturally arises, why has this invaluable deposit 
been neglected, and what are the present existing, enuses that retard 
rN ay 2, investigation of it? 
explanation of the former, it will be necessary to refer back 
BoP C 840) when this discovery was made; closely follow- 
ee the depot on the great Tenasserim river, Which 
nsessing superior facilities of location, and on first ex- 
amination pn Be to be of excellent quality, commanded the 
: nee of working, and having been abandoned as already 
noticed, after Pany fesh unde loss to go nt, it can readily be 
undertaking of the kind would meet with 
ment from government under the circumstance 
of recent lank Again it would appear that accompanying the notice 














of this discovery to gov doubt had been expressed in 
to jon | biog witha on our boundary, upon which data 
the report of the coal dat Ne thereon was found to the following 


effect, “Although the quality is excellent, yet its distance from 
the coast is such as to render it of very doubtful utility on the 
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a, whatever benefit it may eventually prove 


seman ite cette ni 
on the gulph of Siam, as it seems to be situated beyond the bound- 
ry range of hills.” ‘This notice by the coal committee elicited the 
Slowing. observation fom ¢ ain McLeod (former assistant to 
the commissioner in charge of the ui province) accompanie 
b a Sretch nap, shewing the position of the coal site in lat 1. 51 
N. E., to 





+ long. 99, 36 on the banks of the Thain-khan or little 
Tenasserim) and consequently on the western watershed of the 


“That there is no possibility for the Siumese to benefit by this 
coal field, even supposing that it belon gs to them, is almost certain, 
for they have no water communication to the place—but the coal 
if ever required, must be transported by a land route, and I presume 
over hills, though of what magnitude I will not venture to surmise. 
That it may not be supposed that speak from information alone, 
I beg to 2 dene that I proceeded myself by water within 8 or 9 
miles cf the spot, when finding the stream too shallow to admit 
even of small bamboo rafts ascending it, I continued my journey 
by land to the old Siamese town of Thain Khan standing on the 
stream we had quitted, and from thence to the coal site crossing 
many small nullahs on the way, which di rge themselves into 
the Lhain Khan (Little Tenasserim) on the banks of which the 
coal is found. This stream app. to come from some distance 
beyond this locality, for our subjects from Merg iannually proceed- 
ed up it beyond that spot for the distance o two days journey to 
eut the bastard sandal wood (which is an article of commerce ) 
and which they bring down on rafts, when the stream is swollen by 
the rains, without any question from the Siamese. Vo boundary 
Aas been fixed of this fronti - At the close of the Burmese war, 
the apse considers irs a ak having a _ either to what 
properly belonged to Pegu or Burmah ; or what the incorporated 
ah is ey at the time of the capture with us, and was wrested ty 
us from them ; or was included within the districts ceded tous. Tt 
is well sari that ir aap between the two 
countries, having become depopu the constant aggressions 
of either party ; and which was left unoccupied frou motives of 
safety and convenience, 

his is not the only point in which incorrect phical inform- 
ation has misled us into wrong conclusions as to defined boundary 
marks, We have to the north and east of Maulmein considered the 
g-yeen river as the line of demarcation, and when this line is 

lost at the source of that river, a range of mountains supplies its 
lace, and which is rg. rh Soe I may safely say no part of 

e line from the 14° of latitade downwards has been examined) 
to continue in an unbroken line to the southern extremity of our 
territories. It must be admitted, that this change from a river 
to a range of mountains which, coming from the N. W. runs at 





i eet 
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sume short distance from and parallel to it, and in which numerous 

streams take their rise and, descending the hills, contribute to swell 

that river by their tributary streams, is not the best line that could 

have been selected. But it is now discovered that the range of 

mountains themselves was considered by both Burmese and engeas 

as the boundary.” And in allusion to the map published b 

coul committee in which the site Res ee 

Captain MeLeod states —*1 think we should be iyiely 

present case to remain silent, and allow a map alent 
error, and which might be hereafter brought forward as 


clearly efining the bo ine,” 
_-lt will be evident from a Soreoing extretts, , that the question 
property in the pisarg set, notice rests with us, but 


eo ee te wees ect knowledge of the locality, practicabi- 
lity of sere the onal connoninaly, snd th fits preset for 
so doing, a strict and searching examination is necesary ero the 


ascertained upon best possible data, there can be little dout 

but tai seme wou avail itself of so valuable a resource, 

ese times of rapid progression in steam navigation would 

obviate yes present dependance upon supplies derived for the most 

part from the coal mines of Bengal, and from the casual and 

uncertain importations by English vessels which arrive here for 
of teak timber. 

Within the space enclosed by the little Tenasserim and the Pak- 
chan rivers several sites of conl have long been known to exist, 
the principal ones being on the Lenya and its branches. It is 
also reported to be present im in large quantities ou the Nawoon 
Khyoung (a branch of the little Tenasserim) which has its mouth 
at a distance of about 25 miles from the old town of Tenasserim, 
with a course ma 8. E. direction for several days journey from its 
entrance ; a reference to the accompanying map will shew thay 
such a course for the Nawoon stream would either =e 
river, or spprosch it #9 near ss to make thedistanos of land carr 
between the two streams very inconsiderable. It will also 
ecen that, eppene Heecourite of the sari Bie goes rivers 

: their waters become 











ey han by the line of their own particular streams, A glance al 
cite came metros 
the exception of the coast line and general course of the 

Be ae Gitte entuences, the: potitions of which are laid: Gown fren 
the accurate observations of the late Captain Lloyd, neither the 
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upper courses of the streams or directions of the ranges have better 
native information. — 

With the forgoing imperfect ition of the richness of these 
pees th so ee ee as that of coal, there can be 
‘tle doubt but that the further application of a practical and scien- 
tific examination, based upon even the little knowledge we possess 
on the subject, would result in disclosing an inexhaustible supply of 
the material, of an wnexceptionable quality, and in all nrobability 
capable of being supplied at a lower rate to the consumer than that 
which obtains for the coal of Bengal, or that imported from the 
mines at home. Such an enquiry might be rendered doubly 
saat soe ysiace by cee the Sy ga the 
etermining reorraphical position of t undary 
between Prine rout the asics fhantier: which, after so 
sone & period of occupation has been so unaccountably delayed, and 
in the event of any valuable discovery, mineral or other ise, being 
made within the area of the present supposed line, ere the pomt he 
finally settled, might lead to interminable dispute, and probable 

Fire and plastic clays of the most useful descriptions are 
present in beds pierced by the Attaran and Gyne rivers ; the form- 
er as & cahishte clay for crucibles and other furnace purposes was 
brought to Manlmain many years a0, and found after several 
trials at the Caleutta mint, to pomere every good property of the 
best English fire clays. Porcelain clay ig met with at several 
sag on the coast, whére it orcurs mixed with the laterite, and 








rs evidence of having been deposited by the decomposition of a 
has viene of ving nen poe re 





in its conformation. 

Of the best description for hydraulic and other purposes, 
and to an unlimited extent, is obtainable from the cavernous lime- 
stone formation so prominent in the geological features of the 
country, above Moulmein. Every facility is there offered for the 
calcination of the limestone and subsequent carringe by water, the 
jungles in the vicinity, but principally that forming the mangrove 
juneles on the banks of the river, beg eminently adapted for the 
first proc s: and as the waters of the spring tides wash the base 
of the limestone of Damatha, land carriage forms no item in the 
expense of production of the article. 
ime, the produce of these caves, is sold at from 5! rupees per 
100 baskets continuing about 750 vise or 2,730 Ibs., but it hns been 
ascertained that with the insufficient process in use with the 
Burmese, the same quantity could be roduced for 34 rupees and 
afford a reasonable remuneration at the rate; it may safely be 
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inferred therefore that by sensed sm se y built lime kiln and 

effective management, the article down in Maulmain 

ata rate that would offer a chance of profitable return as an article 
of exportation to Bengal. 


in the mountain masses above noticed the prevailing texture of 
the rock is that of a fine grained compact stone of a grey 
color, intersected with fissures filled als pate wits uksen 


of lime 5 pid ere oe masses several shades of red and 
white, or own a8 Saccharoid marble, are 
a tis ces eae. being fn extensive ha with dhe Burmese th 


Man partite oe able of reouivig a high de 

| of nes are capable of receiving a iat 
= und were a demand crusted receiving a high degre 

reason to expect that an exploration of these deposits would lead 
to the discovery of some of the rarer kinds of marble which are 
so valuable at home for ornamental purposes. 


Alabaster 


th tt inferior quality is found in the stalactite formations of 

the limestone caves, and is Sagi by the Burmese for on 
purposes alread stated. Whether either this article or the equally 
abundant one of the stalagmitic deposits of dha) danse Ibenition 
will ultimately be found worth attention, must for the present remain 
& matter of speculation, to be determined by one of those happy 
accidents that occasionally Ceour fo: bring “to light some long 
neglected source of dormant wealth. 
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GENERAL REPORT OF THE RESIDENCY OF SINGAPORE, DRAWN 
UP PRINCIPALLY WITH A VIEW OF ILLUSTRATING ITs 
AGRICULTURAL Statistics.* 
By J.T. Thomaom tq. PF. 8. 6. 5. SURVEYOR To GorreaNMeESt. 

Retative Quatuty or Som. The rankness of vegetation is 
apt to mislead us in regard to the nature of the soil, when we judge 
of its quality, On this subject Marsden, the eminent historian of 
Sumatra,t remarks of that island whose formation and climate ja 
nearly if not quite analogous to that of the Malayan peninsula and 
adjacent islands; “ that he cannot help saying that the soil of Suma- 
“tra is generally more sterile than rich,’ Again, he continues— 
“Every person who has attempted to make on Sumatra a faurden 
“ of any Side know how ineffectual a labour it would prove to 
“attempt turning up with a spade a piece of ground adupted at 
“fandom. It becomes necessary for this purpose to form an 
“artificial soil of dung, ashes, rubbish and such other materials as 
“can be procured. From such alone he can expect to raise the 
“smallest supply of vegetables for the table, The natives itis 
“ true, without much or any cultivation raise some useful trees and 
* plants ; but they are in very small quantitics immediately about 
" their villages, where the earth is fertilized in spite of their indo- 
“lence by the common sweepings of their houses and streets and 
“the mere vicinity of their buildings. 1 have often had occasion 
“to observe in young plantations, that those few trees that sur- 
~ rounded the house of the owner or the hut of the keeper consider- 
“ably overtopped their brethren of the same age. Every person at 
“first sight, and on a superficial view of the Malay countries, 
* prono them the favorites of nature, where she has lavished 
“all her bounties with a profusion unknown in other a cela ymay 
“laments the infatuation of the peo selects psa tivate the 
“finest soil in the world, But I have sew ly known one, who, 
“after a few years residence has not entirely altered his opinion. 





parison.” Fe eee tei nare nee ealreine views Tegel 
the sterility of the soil of Sumatra, but he proves that where the 
indigenous forests attain their full height and luxuriance as in Sin- 
papore, the soil may still be of a poor description, and though since 

Wrote, the most valuable of oe ee ucts, nut have 
been successfully raised at Bencoolen, the capital of the late British 
settlements in Sumatra, still this should have little weight when we 
consider that its cultivation out of its native locality is purely artifi- 
cial, and has been carried on with advantage in many paris of the 
Straits, even in the poorest of soils, solely by the application of 

* Continued from p, 628 

t Hist. of Sumatra, p. 69. 
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stimulating manures, owing to the highly remunerative prices that 
have for many years ruled—but when the stimulus is not persever- 
ed in, in all the soils of both Pinang and Singapore, excepting in 
one or two favored localities, it soon fades and becomes totally 
unproductive. This cannot m any measure be attributed to the 
climate—for where the soil is rich and this is only to be found in a 
few small circumscribed tracts in Pinang—the tree is found to 
grow and bear plentifully without manure and with very little care 
—as is the case at its original sites in the Muluceas. Our soil, can 
therefore, not be compared to these rich regions. In advancing 
opinions on the point myself, these may meet with various favor— 
a5 I have seldom seen it mooted without considerable discussion, 
Tt partakes much of the same quality of the other parts of the 
Malayan Peninsula that I have visited—and when compared with 
that standard, the soil can be considered by no means inferior. I 
would hold it superior to the dry soils of the plains, ridges, and un- 
dulating hills of inang, and Province Wellesley-—and considera- 
bly so to the same in Malacca, while in its alluvial soils it must 
give place to both these settlements either for extent or fertility. 
In comparing it with the eastern parts of Java, with Bally, and 
the Moluccas, and other islands of the Malayan Archipelago that 
form a part of the great Volcanic Zone which stretches from 
Arracan to Kamtchatka he only really fertile islands of the Indian 
Archipelago in an agricultural point of view) it must be considered 
very inferior in productiveness. If Marsden’s view be correct with 
regard to the sterility of the late British possessions in Sumatra, 
Singapore must be considered much superior to them, though these 
circumstances hold true, here also, as mentioned by that author, in 
regard to the native cultivation, that the trees are only found 
in perfection in the close proximity ef their houses, The cause of 
this he attributes to the sweepings &e., of the houses; but in 
Malayan houses these are never from underneath their stilted 
houses, so such trees only that are below the level of this can 
partake of the benefit ; I should therefore rather assign the causes 
of their fecundity to the carbonic acid evolved from the respirato 

organs of the inhabitants, which forms a food for the vegetable 


world, the ¢ part OS sa saelesiate ance eme canna! inht 
feuintes eat sacatiatinn e carbon, and restoring the pu oe 





of whicl it is compounded to the air; this is amply proved on 
observing the fruitiulness of trees, situated above the level of the 
houses—whose roots are yet too distant to reach the manure 


Soms. In commencing a detailed description of the soils of 
Singapore, it may be at first stated, that the wadulati z and dry 
evils are five times more extensive than the alluvial, which until 
euler se ey Se auren we  Eteas Giverny 
of quality ey may be g¢ sind cia hye ien iene Sa in 
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argillaceous shales of the south west part, giving heavy and 
unpulveriseable soil, the arenacious Peano Of the cast of the 
island, whose goil is light and porous. The franitic formation 
ranges between these and possesses a soil superior to both ; it is 
further ther leas encumbered with the layer of iron stone gravel and 
rubble, already mentioned, as being so common, and is consequent- 

more suitable to the operations of agriculture. In no part of 
the island do these soils, where unaided by art, a proach to dark 


brown earth or garden mould, as may be no on some of the 
hills and vallies of the sister sett] Pinang ; but always retain 


the characteristics above described, Colonel Low* mentions that 
the soil of the Government nutmeg garden, contains 41 per cent of 
silica, 59 of alumina and vegetable matter; and oxide of iron 
averaging 2 to 3 per cent of the whole—the maximum of silica was 
66 per cent, and minimum 20 ; the soil of Mount Sophia had of 
silex 49 per cent, the maximum being 82, and minimum 37 per 
cent. The strata of sandstone were found to give of silex 43 per 
cent, the maximum being 87 per cent and minimum 5. 

Tn the alluvial soil existing on the plain as formerly mentioned 
to lie on the south eastern exposure of the island, coneiderable 
Variety is met with. In Siglap, Gelang, and south of Kallan 
districts—light arenaccous soils are most general ; these contain ) 
to 95 per cent of silica.¢ In some parts, particularly at the head of 
the Gelang creck, black earth consisting of decomposed vegetable 
matter, and mixed with a sufficient quantity of quartz crystals to 
ss the soil firmness is found, and is seceenio lingly well adapted to 
he growth of cocoanut trees. In the middle of Kallang and 
Pyoh Lebar a fine black earth is found and is well adapted to 
most cogs oe cultivations. In eg rally to the south 
eastward of the Sirangun road, there lies princiy a red argilla- 
ecous soil at a higher elevation than the read of the nisi the soil 
is still and eilding and for its plastic qualities has been much 
used for the making of bricks. To the north westward of the 
same road and in the same district argillaceous soils abound, more 
or less mixed with vegetable matter and affording a soil of consi- 
derable fertility. To the north of Pyah Lebar, and Kallang in 
the neighbourhood of the rising grounds, also in the middle of the 
Bukit Timah road valley, and pe valley of Bras Basa, the eo 
sans dire at measure composed of vegetable matier, spongy and 
eaty. want of incaganic avuitar such 48 sillee werk alicmaian, 
renders the cultivated plants rank, leafy and unproductive. The 
paddy grown runs to straw and does not fill the husk, while the 
cocoanut and betelnut when of full growth, bend and fall over and 
the leaves, for want of rigidity of bark and fibre, droop ; culinary 
vegetables, after the coil has undergone paring and burning, are 


* Free Press Vol. 6. 
7 Colonel Low. 
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found to succeed very well, under Chinese pardeners. These soils 
however are not extensive, In the Bras Basa valley they were 
found to contain carbon 43, silex 2, 75, magnetic protoxide of iron 
0. 25, loss O44." 

AcaicuLturnaL Lasourers. The labouring population is of 
varied class and character ; of these Chinese are the most numerous, 
and are principally employed in the gambier and pepper planta- 
tions of the interior, and vegetable gardens that surround the 
suburbs. They are little employed as day labourers by European 
planters, being found when thus employed to have no superiority 
over other Asiatics. Their disadvantages as day labourers, are also 
rendered considerable by the possession of a dogmatic temper and 
an unyeilding disposition, when under Europeans ; qualities not a 
little fostered by the contempt, brought from their native country, 
which is held for all outside barbarians ; inducing a suspension in 
@ great measure of the conventionalities of behaviour on their 
sai that obtains in the intercourse between iy and servant. 

n employing them therefore it is ry to have a Chinese 
overseer, Who has been long accustomed to the manners of 
Europeans. As contractors they are eminently useful. To work by 
contract they seem in contradiction to the other races, to be as 
partial as the others are disinclined ; for alloperationsthough hard and 
upordinary, they enter into competition, with great spirit, frequent- 
ly without any knowledge as to the probable profit or loss. This 
is principally owing to the system ot combines that they ad 
of extending the mutual interest and responsibility of the under- 
taking to every workman that is engaged ; thus though the work 
turn out unprofitable—great loss cannot accrue to any individual, 
a3 in profits and losses, they all bear their share—and if loss be 
incurred, it only amounts to this, that instead of each workman 
obtaining for his labour the usual wa , Viz, 3 to 34 dollars per 
mensem, he may only obtain 2 to 24. If all the workmen do not 
join the compact in any undertaking—there 8 seldom less that | 
or 4 whu are partners. ir addiction to opium smoking, gam- 
bling, and other encrvating vices, brings on a rapid decay of the 
pend energy brought from their native clime, which they 





mild otherwise retain, as the climate does not appear to affect 
prejudicially, The Javanese and Boyans hold the next rank 
as labourers, the latter come frou. the small island of Bawian, in 
the Java fen, and as labourers both may be said to bo charac 
terized by their sobernoss, slowness and honesty united to dulness, 
patience and endurance. They are valuable as labourers on nutmes 
and cocounut plantations, where the labour is light and where the 
value of the produce 1 wins equivocal characters to be exeluded— 
their pay is 24 to 3 dollars a month. Klings or natives of the 
Coromandel Coast will rank next, who, as Dr. Oxley observest 
* Colonel Low. 
? dournal of Indian Archipelage. 
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“are good workers if they choose to exert themselves, but they 
are the most wretched eye servants, and seem to delight in ehicanety 
of all sorts.” They are nevertheless useful in many of the branches 
of the operations of sencaleanss particularly where duties whose 
neglect would be vee discoverable, cau be assigned to them— 
such as syces, cattle drivers, grass cutters, nutmes gatherers, dc, 
In these capacities they earn the same wages as Chinese Inbourers, 
viz. 3 to 34 dollars a month. The employment of this class in 
hard manual labour—such as on Sugar Estates, to be at all profitable 
European overseer, such as is the case in the West Indies, othor- 
wise their complete want of honesty and total disrecard to hig 
interest renders their employment utterly useless. The Inst clasg 
worthy of mention are the Malays, and they may be divided into 
those who come from Malacca, and the original inhabitants of the 
Island and the Johore Archipelago ; neither partake much of the 
labours of the field ;—to labour that requires restraint, they are pe- 
culiarly averse, indeed with regard to the latter race, it can hardly 
be expected that only 30 years subjection to the gentle rule of a 
British government, could yet have done much to wean them from 
the habits of ‘piracy, to which under the direct connivance and 
approbation of their chiefs, they were well known to be addicted, 
This predilection to their favorite pursuit which they considered 
not only a manly, but an honorable one, can yet be only said to 
have been curbed, but not sage. apaut> The Malays are therefore 
but only partial assistants to the agriculturist, and are principally 
employed in job-work, such as cutting fire-wood—in searching 
for the various products of the forest, dammer, rattans, &e., or in 
the erection of temporary buildings constructed of attaps, and other 
leaves. In wielding the bliong (a peculiar hatchet) or the parang 
(chopper) they stand unrivalled,—for cutting down the forests, an 
operation for which they show great partiality, they are extremely 
useful, and im this they exercise great skill, and dexterity. On 
daily Inbour they earn 13 to 14 cents, and in clearing the primeval 
forest they are paid 4 to 5 dollars per acre. 
An interesting subject next presents itself for consideration, in the 
investigution of the work of Asiatics in comparison with Euro 
in order to come to correct conclusions, 25 to their relative pliysic: 


powers. I am sorry that I can offer but few duta to assist in 
Eeouiatiog tee point. Few rds foabseire offer themselves here, 
owing to the light desultory employments, in which all races 
Chinese enga 


. fa Whe thei llowlok, mssarietee at ie nae 
done by English and Chinese are all that I can at present offer ; 


Building with brick. 
A rod of brick work or 306 cubic feet costs in laying £2 or 9 
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dollars,* at 4s 6d to the dollar, when bricklayers are at 5a 
FR ri ge 
in Wo to com is tit 
Bi ao a rod of brick work costs Drs 4.95, Setchlaveen ‘iiiea 

i eee byte sa bcu lager cod ome 
: would A.o4 a fal ¥e uently in this species 
of labour, tie work oe, aexie rani thek off & Chiteotaa oa 









F rage" bo sat 
or foreman at @ price ot exceeding 2D yar 
gegen no foreman a price per yar, not ex per yard extra 
for every singe of twenty yards beyond the first stage. I! 
a, getter and 3 fillers would cost 4d per yard. Tt must 
observed that one man can wheel to the disiance of twenty 
for fillers, or from 40 to 50 | per diem ; thus the cost of 


afl Seen owl en wtieling pdt 





remove about 42 


aa amy removing it from the face to the di dista 
1 to 20 yards, 


eet slnd \ vcihacuves tau) Chi- 
eres etary 
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Int_gd [Sd 4th Sth Gth Teh Gth Oth 10th 10th Och 8th 7th Gth Sthéth 3d 24 dot 
5 





eagles ie een rae 
an ishman as 187.0 and the ratio of his days work 
Chinaman as 5.34 to 3.07 or 100 to 57. 





partment. The following indirect mode may be substituted. 
Navier states that 29,000 units of work are required to saw a 
square foot of green oak planking.* A Chinaman working in Sin 
* Talt's Mechanics, 
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saws a tam which is equal to oak in hardness, in 

eight hour, the hes fone 20 feet is and 1 broad—his work 

therefore equal to 580,000 units; an Englishman working the 

Siid tase ounis a Givea a ied in the sume manner of 2,380 units 

in a minute, or 1,142,400 tor 8 hours, being the ratio of an Eng- 

lishman to a Chinaman of 114 to 58 nearly, or 100 to 61—in this 
species of labour. 

The above data must not be taken as proving the Chinese to be 
much inferior to Euro in physical stren for we must 
consider that the one + labo} in an oppressively hot climate, while 
the other does so in a temperate one. The Chinese in these ex- 

iments also works in to him a foreign land, under which the 

Enropean would soon sink or, at all events, become much impaired 
in strength. The Chinese may therefore be said to have this ad- 
vantage over the European that his constitution allows him to 
labour on, without injery Is to himself. The data are consequently 





only so far the ratio of human power when 

the estimate of an an undertaking an unusunl nature, would va 

“| be drawn fi connected with similar wor 
Urope. 


sede nie nigga OF ce gta —The native ace 
ushandry are scanty. : Sin is mM rh 
the other settlements i o the Straita, nor be oe beat rt be otherwise with 
predatory habits of its ori possessors. The Bliong and 
rang eto “mentioned are t e most important to the Malay ; 
with 






he fells the sigan of the forest, and with the 
other he cian! the brushw he completes the process 
of preparation, amongst the ashes Bes plants his paddy, yas , and 


few stalks of sugar cane, and does little else than ct the coves 
till they have ripened, from the birds and animals of the 
forest. Afar ty qrope acs. guthaced ook Gosamred he romero 
f jungle, which he fells and burns as before, 

and abandons the old location. The principal implement used by 
E and other Asiaties besides the Malays, is the chunkel 
or ios ghs are hardly ever put in request—the Javanese one 
is used on one or two estates; attempts have been made several 
times to introduce English and American SnEDe Os saaee 


estates, but Se ne ee ae een nemied attended with success, 
wrists on 

NURES.— manre 'oyed by planters is ob- 
tainfd from the stab pl a wat vet ok fetal Hacer 


has not advanced especie ioral asbhet cer pesotr 
of Great Britain. It is applied fresh from the yard by some, and 
by others in a decomposed state, Guano to's small extent has been 
tried in nutmeg plantations by Dr. Bi OS cantor easel its 
use as injurious, from its over stimulating properties which causes 


* Journal Indian Archipelago. 
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a reaction afterwards and a deterioration of the fruit, The Chinese 
use night soil extensively on their vegetable wardens. Burnt carth 
43 a compost is also not neglected, green manuring is also extensively 
had recourse to by nutmeg planters. Manure t generally kept in 

its covered with red earth, to prevent the evaporation caused by 
the supposed desiccating effects of the climate, but I have observed 
the system of stacking the manure adopted on sugar estates. Vegre- 
table matter procured from straw—oeress &c.—and mixed with the 
animal manure, is much less had recourse to than in Europe ; its 
adoption in many parts where the coarse grass called lalang can he 
had in such abundance, would give a great accession to the means 
of the planter, in this department. By laying the mixture out in 
heaps, fermentation and consequent decomposition proceed rapidly 
—and the loss from evaporation will be less than would be expected 
from the heat of the climate, if the humidity of it be con- 
sidered, and the rapidity with which the operation of fermentution 
can be gone thro.’ Thus the atmosphere holds in suspension one 4h, 
of its weieht of invisible steam, when the Thermometerstands at $2- 
Fabr. wlile at 60+ Fahr. (the mean temperature of England) 
the air can only contain {th of its weight in moisture in an 
invisible state, without forming clouds, mists or rains—now, 
in Singapore if the air contained only ,ith of its weight in 
moisture, it would be injuriously dry—though in a climate 
of 4) Fahr. this would be the maximum of humidity, but we 
know the climate to be extremely humid, which must consequently 
so far check evaporation. Bats dung, obtained from caves in the 
coasts north of a has been used in slight quantities, the 
distance of carriage preventing its general adoption. The ashes of 
bones have also been long used by the Chinese of Malacea, for 
increasing the yield of their paddy fields, but I'am not aware if 
the practice has extended to here. So much for the organic manure 
of vegetables and animals, Inorganic manure has not received the 
attention which its great influence on vegetuble life has caused it 
to be held with the scientific agriculturists of Great Britain, The 
most easily obtainable of these, and the most extensive in applica- 
tion, lime, remains here entirely px capac: as far as | am aware. 
The want of calcareous matter in the granitic soils of Singapore, 
where the most valuable plantations exist, must be evident trom the 
known scarcity of that substance in this formation, ranging in 
different kinds from .05 to .44 in the 100; on the stiff clays its well 
known opening and loosening qualities, would lead to the best 
results, So well are its virtues known, that on the stiff soils of 
England, it is usual to put 7 double cart loads to an acre every 
4 years. and to inform myself of its applicability here, I was led 
into the following enquiries regarding mensures. I found that the 
standard rice gantong kindly sent me by Mr Duninan, contained 
220) cubic inches, and the standard chupa 57.3 cubic inches. 
The standard coyan will consequently contain 183,341 cubic 
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inches. Colonel Low gives about 64 cubic inches as the size of 
the chupa.* The Chinese measure their lime in a 10 ganton box 
containing 243, cubic inches, which is very pon an Eng- 
lish bushel which contains 2,510.9 cubic inches, a Winchester 
bushel ing 2,150,i4 cubic inches. The Chinese lime coyan is 
in their echupa. The hundred measure used in London contains 
47,952 cubic inches and costs there 9 pep or 2 Spanish dollars, 
The Chinese lime coyan of 20.3,468,8 « ic inches costs here 24 
Spanish dollars, Lime is therefore obtainable in Singapore for less 
than 4 of the London prices. Mr Dunman informs me that at 
Buddoh Estate which is a sandy arid soil, he has applied blue 
os aay cb effect, so much sg 

ill turn a sickh w looking tree to a di een in le 7 
“3 months.” This may vem faba py 3 wing causes :— 
Ist, the retention of moisture by the impermeable mud—2nd, the 
addition of allumina to the silicates of which the soil is almost 
exuvig: of marine animals imbedded in the mud to which the 
6p cgi it is stated, that veoe le matter to the depth of 6 to 







2 the coil is known to be deficient in 

any crop whose known elements have 

ledge is necessary, ag it has been 
} cannot 


i. hier Presa of — 
+ Johnston's Chemical Agricaltas mn Yo Xt. 
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nuimegs = reliwation ni ucimg 178,000 Spanish dollars 
=> sir rarer ni ah 
measure be placed to the want of their substances in the 
a not the dacase in the vind that exrelopes the mat, now 
in Pinang, a cause of enormous loss to the planters 
dice be ascribed to this cause, and which disease has lately shown 
itself here. This pres ents a subject fitted for the investigations “shane 
Chemical Analyst, and is sstesl taseko af the eorits é 
i to the soil, in a few remarkab 


stated Sebastes may not a uninteresting—a cro of ha 
aed a bate of sda pr aieeercions = 








wheat dressed with common salt produced 26} bushels, undressed 
mh many substances have been applied chars experimentalists 

more or less success such as diluted sul phurie acid—saltpetre, 
gypsum, pga lior grata the details of which 


by “friction, the effective | or aod of the 

mapas be about - about 8. » valley a oe 

3 generally ley not present mu é 

pape iey ee cae re 

u feet, Mm an a OF OF ire i co 

that can be haciied With snsdeeme Galler and of teen 

by is as eng val, en he tran obtainable 

by this mé riled of, when the other can be employe 
wer on the island ; 

te Rosbor, Kranjee' Pulo, Seltar Tawar, Keane 

Balestier. © power ofthe mill driven 






son abteny a mentioned anh enels OF The Sent Thy ibe 
hinery Gy teews Slot teeees In this 
tires following streants * times—and 
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or ip 3'200,000/213,147/54 

? 00!110,250,000 

Tam aware! = above results can only be considered approximate 
—first, because I am not in posscesion of the beantiful matruments 


called Tachometers now used for these by Engineers in 
Europe, and consequently had recoursetot methods—secondly, 
the difference of the fall of ruin ma: be greater at the heads of the 
rivers, (though difference of level is not much) than at their 
mouths, near “hich the osplewnsrne oe Sir rapore O Ory 





ry placed, ijt a eae a ir a Bac aMCNS 

subject to great variations. us ma gauce 
on tha top of York Minster from Pebra maa to February 1804 
only Scipar get 14,963 poigne while y similar instruments on 
the top of the museum of tak Gir ied ok te und gave 


relatively 19,852 and 25,706 inches* and again the inequality of 
the quantity of water down the rivulets at various times when 
affected by heavy rains unless constantly watched must add greatly 
to the inaccuracy—though this cause is of less account here w 


flow rapidly to the sea in clear and well-drained countries, where no 
obstructions like these exist. With due allowances therefore the 
following deductions may be taken, that a square mile of surface 
in Sinzapore delivers to the sea about 100,000,000 of cubic feet 
per annum of water which would be available for mec mechanical 









ae eg 
Limos ple po paket hig 
2a been estimated by various 
parts of the worldt 
yew state it in Italy 
ae ag Ng 

Bh eve the marsh lands of 
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Oty a few years since the Island of Mindoro was a. of 
pirates, ppost ths Iiidlo: x. Gs ee OPnET Oe SEY of) 
swarmed upon its exterminating or slaves of the 
inhabitants. Subsequently they establis! Ao Lee lves at various 
goed i port ier tnd reserved los of rendezvous 





their audacious expeditions. Previous to this terrible 
invasion the island was well peopled and cultivated. oer 
lot sverl seit of fis are still to be met with. © 
cc pave p Sean they were in the habit of culti 
retain more than twenty y, some of which are of 


Sal te quality known in the Archi for ecimpe whe 
the natives call “ Calibo,” celebrated for its a, ee and 
flavour; and also the “ Quinauayan.” descriptions of 


rice, when undergoing the ] Je pati Sepnieetl te 
outer cuticle, exhales an agreeab bing dere 

from this Halgt cits ta os seent ox as anil of see taken eet 
Hpi yeasts apdhedied phe be degen ahh 
tion of rice, had once attained great perfection, and justify an 


On a nanow in called “ Punta de Sto. Thomas” situated on 
the north coast Abra de amd Calavite Point, are 
Scat this | vaieus Gi wekak war Gace 4 w il-constructed church. It 
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pavement, all of stone, is covered with luxuriant vegetation, and 
even its walls give birth to trees whose trunks are about a foot in 
diameter. The extraordinary position in which this chape has 


proves how rich and ous the Island of 
must have in former times. gdeon lagen: 4 Sete (Abra 
de Tlog ) in the north to Paluan in the west, between whi 


ruins exist, the coast is so us and the neighbouring terrain 
smounininows and incee that some of the rivulets which 
descend heights vertically in picturesque cascades to 
the very edge of the sea, Now, nothing living is to be seen there 
but ewarms of bees, and, once @ year, a w savages, or Inhabitants 
pelle dg dpi , who come to rob them of their nests. Where 
can the Ray 10 formed the congregation of this church have 
come from nest exitanes. in Shue. positins Beaes DATO hese 
Sm of antifical 2 cumstances, and their roads of communication 
with other inhabited places must have employed great intelligence 
and immense labour. 
ie invasion of the pirates must have been exceedingly bloody 
and destructive. Individuals are yet in existence whom we have 
Sousa’ reles to Ce seimliaeee of the saamiber of thee who escaped 
the general destruction, and who yet tremble ss they relate the 
circumstances, describing their invaders as having fearful coun- 





aped congregated in the neighbourhood of small savage tribe 
which, without doubt, inhabited the central mountains from time 
immemorial, and whose district, lying in the northern part of the 


Pos Gao teak tick ts 
pened thus con- 
bgt egs wae. payed Saag 
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criminals, who Were not permitted to remain in their native towns, 
and who hoped to live unknown in the vast solitudes of Mindoro, 
Fe ae natural fertility of the soil, and the produce of traffic with 
the Manguianes, would enable them to provide themselves abun. 

The number of individuals comprising the wild tribes is calculated 
to be more than 6,000. Their ral character is similar to that 
of all the Indians of the Malayan race. Colour, a clear copper ; 
hair, black, coarse and lank : eyes, rounded and the ymal some- 
what debased: nose, flattened : stature, small : limbs well formed 
although feeble ; expression very sad, their extreme misery and 
indolent habits, and their low state of civilization, affording an 
animated proof of what the Indians become when left to th ves. 
They generally go about naked. The chiefs wear a sort of band 
of nito cloth which encircles the waist, and a bajaque, a cloth very 
long and narrow which crosses the loins and stomach, whence one 
of the ends hangs down loose. They bind a fillet of nito cloth 
round the head, or else wear a band of old rags with the view of 
confining their dishevelled hair. The men have a purse, also of 
nite, hangi about them, in which they their buyo and tobac- 
co, and a quiver of bamboo two inches in diameter 12 which their 
poisoned arrows are deposited - they carry in the hand a bow of 
nibong (palma brava) with the bow-string formed of abaca, or 
deer-cinews, or of some other filament which they can obtain 
readily, together with a club in the waist-belt; all which arms they 
pratg abandon, although they very rarely have occasion to use 

em. 

The arrows are of very fine cane with points of Nik 7, and 
to empowon them they smear the points wit an inspissated liquid 
composed of the milk or sap of the Dita, which ts ob ined by 
making a hole in the trunk of the tree, and an infusion of 
or the rind of the fruit of the Sac palm (Cabo Negro. ) i 
infusion is of itself so venomous that if lied to the skin it pro- 
duces an intolerable itching. 'Thus it is that the Mancuian » and 
also the Christians of the coast, use them as issile weapons, 

ri them in numbers by means of instruments of cane 
which they fabricate for the purpose. 

The women adorn themselves somewhat more than the men, 
They wear about the waist a cloth of cotton or some other teri 





I heey, Ctlow the srme another garment t three inches in 
idth, which serves to cover part of | : boeom, and some use a 
short shirt of cloth of precisely the same fashion as a Chinese baju 
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or jacket, but much shorter in the skirt. One, and one only of 
OF ett ved, and a strip of rattan, rolled up like a watch sp it 
is introduced into the aperture which continues to open and en 
it until it has lost its expansive power, when another, and a Ia ik 
is introduced, and the process i continued until the aperture f 
quently attains a palm s-breadth in diameter; which singular 
adornment is the most ugly display of taste that can be conceived. 
Garcilazo de la Vega relate in his “Royal Commentaries” that 
Manco Capac conferred on his vassals a particular favour among 


nanded to bore the ears, but with this limitation that the size of 
the hole should not approach one-half of that of the holes in his 
own ears.” ._In another part of the same work it is stated that the 
vassals of the’ Inca were in the habit of piercing the ears and of 
enlarge the aperture by artificial means to an extraordinary size, 
ineredible to those who have not personall witnessed it, for it 
seemed impossible that so small a piece of fieah as that which forms 





the lower part of the ear could be so extended as to receive an 
ornament of the shape and size of the lid of a water cooler (rodaja 
de eantaco.) Now considering that the savages of Mindoro have 
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walking may be attributed. They advance very timidly, especially 
the women, with the body stooping forwards, precisely like an 
ape, whose hands have been tied behind him, and whio is con- 
“We vently obli epee lps eto 
¢ have y stated that they plant tobacco, /uyo, sweet 
gabe and other roots ; but t are some, although very 
» Who also plant rice. In one of the districts around Puerta 
Galera there is a Manguian who gathered in the year 1847 about 
400 caranes of paddy or unhusked rice. But this man owed his 
humble prosperity to the relation in which he was placed with 
regard to the Christians of the coast, which had instilled into him 





iples of regularity and organization. The species of hus- 

iry in which they emplo themselves is led Caingy.* 
They select a spot oF forest feadvmet cade gear 
place of abode, fell the small recs ad r ones 
with fire. Afterwards they make all the 
he “ue arp Rag eS ai irene 
consumed, allowing trunks to be destroyed by the action 
Hip ygeieprar ioe tei is laborious op on occupies & year 
and sometimes two, but when it is com , all is festivity and 
diversion. On the day fixed for planting the seed, the proprictors 


of the Caingy with their wives, children, and ds, assemble 
together, when & mountain pig or a tamarao is killed and dressed, 
and each of them having partaken of as much as he requires, 
plies himself to his labour with joyful heart. 
sien Gok Mipkosiot Sor 6 oct: lon , and an spy a pe 
teetashes thick, one end of which is shaped into a diago a 
similar to that of a pen : they then form in rank, each w 
stake, and commence making small holes in the ground a 4 
distance but without o any symmetry or regularity 
in their rt ec pe ey i another parallel 
rank, come the women, each with dag egenly E88 nt paiey, 
eight or ten grains of which are deposited in every hole. this 
they t one or two cavanes in the course of a single 
After this they have no se. dike Porro oben oti 
clear of weeds, which the vingin i promeets is greet ies 
the: paddy ia ready to bo gathered, which tans bed 
Faly or in November and December, on which oocasions a suitable 
day is fixed, and the crop is gathered in with the same feasting and 
ey deme geg: bd char 
It may be ann 
si, and sh from the fury | ‘ind by de eroding 
forest, would produce immense Ruri a aoe : 
| to the want ar pepete a apr poate i BS 
a which the Gr crises seuciatien; au aa account af tha coupes of 


ul 
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insects which attnck the roots, or from some other unknown cause, 
the crop is considered a most fortunate one which produces fifty for 
one; generally it is only twenty-five for one, and at times only half 


that proportion. 

The foem of government and general habits of the Manguians 
are exceedingly simple. They are distributed in agricultural vil- 
lages (rancherias ) which take the names of the respective districts, 
these names apparently ee to their position with 

gard to each other. In the di icts of the south there are many 
which are known by the names of Panulon ; Dalag ap ; Rumaga; 
Fanil (towards the east) Buquid, Sabatiun, Baribi, (towards the 
west) Batangan (towards the north) Bangan &e. The most 

pulous contain two hundred or three hundred savages with their 
wmilies, These villages hold commncication with each other, 
hnt this is not so constant or intimate to prevent a thousand incre- 
dible absurdities being circulated among themselves respecting their 
neighbours. For instance the Manguians who live in the neigh- 
hourhood of Mansalay, in the south-eastern part of the island, state 
that the people of Bangan permit no sb ai to enter their distric 
unless he is accompanied and introduced by one of their own 
Ses aa when they have large families of children and find 
ifficulty, in eupporting them,the parents abandon them in the wood 
or on pathways which lead to other villages :—that their marriages 
are attended with extravagant and ridiculous ceremonies, which 
decency withholds us from referring to, and which are described 
with such ridicule and aversion that one would om ate that they 
were speaking of another race of people whom they had never 
seen, The poe of Sablayan, in the eastern part of the island, 
give a very different account of these same tribes ; thus, to avoid 









inexactitude in the description of the mode of life of each tribe, it 

ae necessary to visit them all and to observe them very 

clozely. | 
One point upon which no doubt can be entertained is that the 










tribes never go to war with each other, nor do they ever have 


call “ Tanungan 


elders who ap 
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years of age. Soshort is the life of man in these humid countries, 
where barge spaces are covered with a dense forest, which the rays 
of the sun never . This same § informed us that 
his authority was imited to calling together his subjects, or rather 
companions, when the amount of services due to the Christians was 
to be discussed ; that they consulted him on all differences with 
people of other villages on all family questions, and on all offences 
dor age na aber bese his district: that — cr asuting Cen 
hought it passed judgment or not according to tos 
and that at Giina hs entwilleek with the: loads of olltes villages 

with ibd Fosiak abtha tohclstiane: hace he cuace oemved it 
In return the 5 ols of kin tribe aadisted him im hia lithe labours and 


enterprises. informed us that the Manguians married several 
wives, who were wring pieced purse but that if any 
were guilty of i nished by a fine, 


that is Sa even war litt valde hee & te ushand provisions 
or effects to the Oe koa wae dollars. A pealy ofthe 
same description, but more heavy, is imt who kill 
or wound another ; but if the homicide San Sa execrable and 
violent nature who hes made previous attempts of the same nature, 
the other Manguians consider themselves at liberty, and even 
under an obligation, to put him to death, and he who performs the 
deed acquires a distinguished title to the estimation of his fellow 





Their intercourse with the Christians a ae pent Need ees 
and the balance of trade, if we may be permitted to give that name 
to the results of their simple and puerile exchanges, is chiefly 
owe on account of their extreme ignorance and simplicity. 

of the centre of the island never go down to the coasts, 
but ther mo receive with satisfaction all those who may visit 
them, especially should Sey bs Spends. A religious Recoleto, 
curate to one of the towns of the island, made a j res 
only a few y ite. a Mg Sablayan on the West 4 to Nanja 
Peni dagen - sis are caine ae who accom 

i parture, turned him over to the TTS 
about Sn eee coverto the Manguins 
town. The Manguians conducted him through their district, and 
then placed him in the hands of the tithe fantio ly beyond them, 
which process was continued to the end of the journey, which lasted 
a fortmght. 

The respect with which the traveller was treated on all hands 
indemnified him rede acc ig for the hardships be had to 
endure during this expedition, where the road lay through almost 
Se. Sareea forests, low mud-swamps, or over the stony beds of 

mountain torrents; the bridges for crossing the most dangerous 
“ ing of three lines of Bejuco rope, one for the feet, the 
the hands. The inns were slight frames of wood 
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covered with leaves, oo = hosts were savage men covered with 
h tetter (impines) or leprosy. 

“We have Sac said that the people of the coasts of Mindoro 
oonsisted of outcasts Secarstins wos) from the neighbouring pro- 
vinces who had established themselves there on account of the 


ears Are td a dap easy subsistence they obtained 
through the fertility of the soil, ‘or from tae with tho Manguians 


There mi ht also be a few speculators am them who a 
semnachven by similar transactions. The grate portion of tas the 
towns consist of one or two parishes ( cabecerias ), except divers, sa 
and Naujan which possess ten each, and Puerto Galera 
Oe Se ee having been increased 
lately from its being @ station of the marine floti whence they 
Chris ig wa in various directions. Some of the ste 
Eeaen ofpucces circumstances to sions functions 
of justice like those of p 
little by little in “a 
with the Manguians. At Sacohiog tex ideanerandias een: 
bon on the east coast, the savages of the neighbourhood come 
down to assist the Christians in constructing stockades, forts, and 
telegraphs for the public defence. Some, also, have in their 
private service fifty ot « hundsed Manguians, to. whom they 
advance rice, handkerchiefs, utensils, hatchets, 
and other apie articles, wae we eateeaa: ry y manual labour in 
the corn fields, or with Wax, rattan, potatoes, sogo, (yure), snd 
other productions of the forests. Thus it is, that on certair so 6 
of the! week, af the setting of the sun, great numbers of 
Manguians assemble in the towns with which they are in commu- 
yaa ip they pass lar goo epee the 
nee Pose. wha alg not aeeee it cannot conceive the objection 
Ww savages ve to residing in at town. 
The idea of becoming residents aa ag after they 
have consumed all it in their neighbourhood, or after x 
have suffered from some contagious ous sickness there, ia 80 T 
to, thom, tut ne sort of imdnoemsent will render it tolerable. 









¥- Governors OF deputies, have progres 2] 
commercial and | 








sonia aricion: saves sn, dngpecing: husublves move by 
menial service, and by being obliged to enol themeaves. fo 
oors, It is only ag sg sie a 

they can prevailed on to allow one of their children to be 
= oe up ng the Christians, and, to conclude, they resist to 
vag cad ay se power all measures which they consider will 


either directly or indirectly tend to their advancementin civilization. 
nthe Thristians of Mindoro participate much in the customs of 
savages. They cultivate a little rice, which Spey conenmnn is fe 
course of a few ) after the crop is gathered, and subsist for 


the remainder of the year on fish, roots, but above all on yuro. 
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Yuro isthe heart or pith of the trunk ofa | known by the 
name of the cabo negro, a of which was first re 
Europe by the celebrated Marco folo. “In the king om of Fan. 
fur in Sumatra” says this distinguished traveller “t oe a 
kind of flour from certain high trees by the following op 
She! Geri gh the bark of as tree, which i is very thin, an pi 
into pieces. ane, the. extent the pith which i put to soak 
in water; it is then formed into little cakes, which, when they 
require them, they pound and convert into flour. I have brought 
mee tiveg cohen ap Neniee, and they have much the flavour of 


palm, large and strong filaments are obtained 
08 ating thi whch nipa is ware, they apply fo «sma 
in covering. thei | types ean sed of the fruit wakee 
Poisonous infusion to w we have previously allud From 
the fruit itself they make an agreeable sweet-meat; and lastly by 
making an incision in the upper of the trunk they obtain a 
sweet and spirituous juice, a sort of tuba,* as highly yar 
that obtained from the coco-nut tree, which, if distilled, yi 
ardent spirit of good flavour, and if placed in- the sun cot 
days is converted into delicate and tasteful vin 

They have also at Mindoro abundance of sail, root of the 
form of a large potato ;+ it is cut into pieces and infused for several 
hours in water, when a mucous liquid with which it is impr 
and which ts found to be very injurious to the human constitution, 
exudes, and lastly it is pounded and made into cakes, A de 
of this root, mixed with those of several other vegetables, produces 
a wine of a very soporiferous nature, of which the Indians know 
how to make use when they wish to take a criminal whom they dare 
not attack in an manner. An enumeration of all the t 
which nature ces spontaneously in this island, and whi 
want of better, furnish su subsistence to its sparing and indolent inha- 
bitants, would be interminable. 


vee stomncs. 10 ins: tapowregby y of Mindoro we are only able 











rl tig ace ere rom Point Calavite in the north-east, to 
the south point which come call Buroncan and others Devil's Point 
del Diablo) the island is thirty-one | In extent; and 

Punta Dumali in the east to Irirum in + west, fifteen in 


breadth ; with a circumference of a ne 2 more than seventy 


approximati 7 ith : OUT of =f souls 
rofaey = z the ! ang iang. tier Sa 





lara which, wih many picturesque pa, 2 mally dele tower 
the south until it terminates at Point Buruncan, the southern 
€ Se ee i nn ree oe Timer and Se Mcinccws, (Translator: 


+ The manioc of South America, It is also cultivated at 
Moluccas. (Trans) 
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pig owed geste Several smaller ramifications extend from 
eordillera, One of these terminates at aly, in the 

oabons and another extends to within a few miles of the west 
coast in the neighbourhood of Sablayan. toes of this 
chain, two other mountains tolerably high and raise their 
heads. One of these forms the Point Calavite the other 
submerges itself’ in the sea at Point Damali. The lowest and most 
marshy plains in the island are those which lie between these 
mountains and the central cordillera. The valley which crosses 
trom north to west, from Abra de [log to Paluan and Mamburao, 
is traversable during the dry months; but that which crosses from 
north to east, from Cateye to ongston i Sot be tavered ot 
any time except by savages. In the centre of this last 
between Nanjan and Pola, at a distance of two leagues from 
sea, there is a lake of six a aon echoes in Greciaieeanes, ied be 
the waters which fall from the principal mountain chain, whose 
course obstructs those which form the Punta Damali. Those 
waters which do not pursue their course until they collect in this 
lake, or which overflow from it in the rainy reason, flood the entire 
valley, depositing in the lower parts so abundant a sediment, that 

when the waters retire or dry up, the land becomes six or seven 
inches more elevated. The church of the old-town of Naujan, 
situated in the immediate neichbourhood of the lake, has, in the 
course of less than 15 years, b buried in the mud as high a 
the key-stone of the arched door, and the inhabitants have found 
themselves obliged to remove to the beach, 

Nor is this the only change that the surface of the island of 
Mindoro has undergone. Every the embouchures of the small 


rivers which run into the sea a. Fi Bay (cars) of 
the continued action of the wind an sea. Bay (enserada of 


Pola te formed by thi submersion of « p Sela sig 
if we may credit the traditions handed down to us by the chronicles 
of the religious establishments. The town of B » in the 
south part of the island, was founded leas than ten years ago upon 
a hill of @ perfectly conical form in the middle of a green plain, 
well caltivaied j—the bill ie now an isolated mount, and the’ plain 
has become an inlet of the sea in which small vessels can anchor. 
In many of the ancient descriptions of this Archipelago we read 
that Mindoro was full of good ports and harbours Set shame 
there is only one at present in the entire island, that 
Tis excellent position may ‘wll cpshe gare Aare oo ihe 
south-east const, is extensive and very deep, and contains a river 
which can be entered by gun-boats, with a canal which leads to an 
extensive lake of sufficient depth to admit small vessels, and which 
could be deepened with fa 80 as to form a dock that would not 
be inferior to the best in pe. Puerto Galera, “ port of the 
galle es Wan Caled tn the ln eobtury, ws fs pc caseghs 
ut ee. vessels can only enter at high water. Its position is suf- 
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3 picturesque, It is a semicircular bay, whose 
mouth is shut in by a long and narrow island. An observer pl 


he bay sees nothing around him but le y coasts, 
beaches of fine white sand and rj nhs 


hi dges of coral, and beneath him the 
cians -sntl eangen waters which reflect all the brilliant tints of the 


ow is it that a country so extensive, co rich in natural produc- 
tions, and s0 near to Manila and to th populous and industrious 
island of Panay, can be thus desert ? It can only be owing to the 
equent incursions of the pirate Moors, to the insalu ity of many 
é districts from their uncultivated state, but most of all to the 
excess of nt gs in proportion to the population which exists 


year to r in their progress against pirates 

on the coasts of” Mindoro, which formerly might be considered 
their ex . , not a year passes without its being 
subjected to their visits. y are invited there by the number 
of places of shelter for their li it prahus that are to be found in 
the canals or Silingas of Ilin: and Ambulon, distant little more 
than 12 leagues from the ~ rynth of the Calamines, those 
of Pandan and Buyayao, the isles of Libagao, Naguba, Sibay, 
Maestre de Campo, and Tablas, on the south; with those of 
Golo, Ambil and Cobras, and the west coast of Lubun on the 
north, all uninhabited; and also the shoals of Apo and Panagatan. 
The dread of encountering bad weather duri their voyages does 
not restrain them. They furl their mat sails ie tg Asati 


= 


TEL 


or six fathoms of cable from the prows of their v to prevent 
mcm being dashed against any coast, and then sleep amid the noise 


c host furious waves, as tradition states the Esquimaux to do 
m. their insubmergible vessels of whale-skin. It 1s true that some 
are occasionally lost; but this has only occurred often of late yea 
when they have been in the habit of carying artillery of lange 
calibre than formerly, and have consequently been ohiges to mak 
their vessels of more heavy and solid construction. Thus it is that 
the inhabitants of the coasts of Mindoro have not a secure moment 
) dedicate to the labours o} the field, as they are few enough in 
number to defend themselves in case of attack. : 
The deep and marshy valleys we have previously described, 
covered with dense forests which preserve a perpetual humidity, are 
consiantly exhaling miasma which ve prejudicial to health. 
The wind follows the direction of é valleys, and empoisons the 
atmosphere of the narrow gullies through which it makes 
its exit, At Abra de Tlog, which is situated in the mouth of 
one of these vallies, a stranger cannot set his foot, especially during 
the south-west monsoon, without piso, be putrid or tertian fever. 
The inhabitants, taught by experience, have removed their parish 
church to Puerta Galera, and when they visit Abra de [log 


: dangerous spot, 
thorough! Cat eek bow cn. ret part hve ded in the 
course course of three or four days, It i oa tis soooun that the la- 
hbouring vinces not go to 
ago Bo Fors ne itie mrege See = 
All these inconveniences would be ay 








The time is already near at hand when the Moors will no | r 
dare to approach our coasts. Whenever the inhabitants 
vosregtio shade gs erga sh will employ in 

| ) which is now devoted to 






‘claaringr of tho lansd will advance by little and 
will come to be one of the most rich as well as 
the roost bouatifal oloa of the Archipelago 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES, CONTRIBUTIONS 
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Pontianak. 

From a place such as Pontianak sow is only smal! items of news could be 

iven in ordinary times; now and then on auction, ors thief stabbed, &cc., 
but its business usnally g¢es on with little other noize than that of the** Pa- 
sar.” The Dotch portion, backed shat is called“ Derat China.” is 
pretty and pleasant in a tolerably dry season—the remainder presents a 
medley of afew very good houres, a few others that sre gocd, and a molii- 
tude that call literally for reformation. The number of passage. boats, to 
ferry os from one bank of the river to smother (boats generally good, and 
always propelled by one person) is, I am told, nearly 200: and be who earns 
265 cents per diem 1s accounted as doing well. Indeed, 16 cents will secure 
a man's best work st the paddle, and, if you would start after breakfast for 
an excunion with seven siout active fellows to ge 26 miles ond back, o dollar 
will pay them, to their hearts content: and i S peabeat be in the habit 
of paying a man the enormous som of an English six pence for perhaps a 
half hour's work and two orthree bours’ waiting for him, there will be an 
embition to carry bim whenever be is seen, Never bowever, do men, in 
any degree, shont and gesticulate as at the waterside steps of Singapore : 
the ferrymen here are Bugis or Malays, and uniformly quiet and polite. 
We mast acknowledge that Dutch Police answer better than toch a3 you 
used to hove: how you fare now, I do pot feel qualified to jundge.—A young, 
intelligent mau has repeatedly besought me, of late, 0 redeem him from a 
debt Cro rupees, entailed upon him at his father’s death, and | have no 
doubt that, giving him his food and clothing, I wight have his services for 
two years, and he would account so cary aielease great gain, The sum is 
the precise equivalent of only twenty dollars, and yet perbaps it will make 
him a bondsman, avery slave, for the neat ten ary Bei posslbly for life : 
it certainly will, unless come white man receive Lim. So many Dyoks alrea- 
dy look to ws as thelr chief earthly stay that I cannot think of preferrin 

, to their exclusion, our work bate but slight: ond, besides, I woul 

pot, for appearance sake, pay the debt and consider the man ming, though 
becoming jess and less mine a2 month!y deductions should gradually free bim. 
The system has intrinsic difficulties, and some excessively tender consciences 
Ww whisper, or loudly utter,“ Slavery !": if 1 could take him ot all, 7 
should free within year: poor fellow! it was affecting to bear bim 
depict the evils of fa upon the tender mercies” of a Malay master, 
should such an one pay bisdebt. He esys,in reference to their talk,“ if 
they would abuse me angrily and coarsely 1 shonld not mind it #0 much, butthe 
sting of such a position is that they take delight in deriding us upon cur mis- 
fortune and its issue.” 

This place, as every white man would pronounce, on a moment's ob. 
servation, is to be one of immense business when oor island shall have 
taken her place in the industrial world. Two noble rivers, forming 
their confluence the Pontianak River, place this point beyond all denbt ; 
elther the Landak or the Kapose alone wenld bring a tide of wealth 
when the ulu folk” should have become enterprising and pesersed of funds 
—but tee auch streams are a fortome for the happy future. Thirty years 
hence, it is probable, ships will come directly hither from Europe and Ame» 


Saas, the interior, from Ulu Sungf the head or upper portion of a river. 
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rica.—nat nameroualy, bat atill it will be the juterest of some so to do: and 
the bevinning may be within the next decade of years, Gold, silver, tin, 
iron, diamonds, iron wood, coal, bees’ wae, tingkawang oil, variows costly 
timber 4c. will go largely hence wheo sought for from abroad. [ saw recent- 
ly au retty piece of gold, abont two ounces, said to have been found precise - 
ly mw itthen appeared, aod it certainly seemed fo warrant the statement, 
Toto the matter of prices I shall not enter, thoagh f make it my aim to learn 
something on all points thet concern magnificent Kalamactan. The haoite 
of Malay princes, Sultans; &c., are of course siml'ar to what we find elaewhere. 
though there ja a freedom here from the open valgarity and Whe of eock fight, 
ing. gambling, de. Oa chief Captain Colnaman isa man of cleverness, 
cod is probably amsssing money; be is quite familiar with many European 
pecolarities, and entertains a white man haodsomely, whether at bis aifice 
or table: his dinners offer choice variety, in hisown style and in ours, From 
aman like him yoo may never see the langhably low meanness of a Malay 
Tuan who, when offered o bandle of cheroots from which to select one for 
smoking, will often take the whole, and crown the a-t by remarking that, 
not fecling like smoking just now, be will carry them home. this thing I first 
noticed here, aod have seen it repeatedly in a month, A geatleman who is 
away from his bouse, and has brought but few with him, may thus see his 
hopes vauish in an instant—thongh oot, as be had fundly thonght, in amoke : 
it resulis not from stupidity but vorpose, Pontianuk is decided!y a healthy 
place. and both it and the whole Island seem quite free from those speedily 
fatal attacks of fever that are kn wo on Java, and io other parts of the Ar- 
chipelage : great excesses eacape wilh wondrowsimpanity. The iron steamer 
© Accoso,” of 4 to 5 feet dranght, has been expected to arrive here within 
September, bringing the Governor who was appointed in 1816: “ hasbeen" 
is the proper ex ression, as [ believe that all esiimates are now postponed, 
pro tem,: itissiocerely to be hoped that our Lp waterd May soon be 
visited by an Official party, lo snch a vehicle * sean o for Pont'k to be 
drenc and flooded by rain and Sea-wate: is approaching—of December 
I can speak by experience: a visitor should come lo either of the summer ; 
months of Europe, ifbe woold walk for emerclhe of pleasure: a boree or 
carriage he may oot hope tu see. He will find merely the locale of a town 
which is fo b¢ larger in every respect than Singapore now ia: when that day 
shall be, rests, under God, with Orang Potih, It has been my high satisfac. 
tion to hold recently a sabbath service for the gentlemen of the place, as 
wellasany oibe:s who may choose to attend; may it never be given up 
while there isa ewbile moan af the seat of the Resilency, ood a preacher to 
coodact it! The last No of the Jonrgal" bere is that of Jnly, branght by 
a vessel which left S. August 0. A prahu is now daily expected, having been 
away on the same ronte, to aod fro, 26 days; still ved-els often trifle away 
aix weeks im tule Per.inge. 


KALAMANTAN. 
* This visit has since taken place.—Ep. ARTAR 


THE STATISTICS OF NUTMEGS.* 


The statistics of Notmegs are very imperfect, but still we have sufficient 
data to enable us to form some estimate of the cullivalion and prodoction 
in the different parts of the Indian Archipelago where the plant ts cultiva- 
ied, In the Straits Settlements the cultivation is exiending very largely, 
and the production of course keeps pace with it, Jt was only in the 
beginning of the present century that nolmeg planting was introduced into 
Pinang, © number of spice plants having been imported from Amboyna 
by the East lodia Company,t The Government after some time, sold their 
gardens in which they had planted the Clove and Nutmeg trees, but the 
cultivation would appear to have made little progress at first, a8 in 1810 
we find that there were only obout 13,000 trees on the island, a few 
Aundreds being all thar were in bearing In 1818 the number of bearing 
trees had increased to 6,900. In 1843 there were 75,402 trees in benring, 
and 111,289 not in bearing, besides males and 52,510 in narseries The 
cultivation has been steadily increasing since that dale, and the greater 
part of the trees then planted out but not bearing, must now be yielding 
fruit. The number of bearing trees in Province Wellesley in 1643 was 
10,500, not bearing 7,307, besides males, and a pember in ile nursery. 
The total number of nuts produced by the Pinang and Province Wellesley 
trees in 1842 were 18,560,281, and 42,866 lbs of Mace. 

Nutmeg trees were first introauced into Singapore in 1618. In 1843 the 
total number of trees were estimated at 43,344 of which 5,317 were jn 
hearing, the proroce being stated at 842,328 nuts In 1848, according to 
the table given hy Dr Oxley,{ the total number of trees planied out was 
estimated at 55,925, of which the numbers in bearing were 14,914 and the 
prodoce 4,085,361 nots besides mace which is estimated at about 1 Ib for 
every 433 outmegs. In Singapore the cullivation is extending very rapidly. 
The increase does not take place gradually, bot every now and then, when 
some person with capital enters upon it, i\ seems (o receive a large impetus, 
the example set by one appearing to incite others to embark in it. In one 
district in Singupore this has bern very apparent. The district of Tanglin, in 
the beginnieg of 1943, consisted of barren looking hills covered with short 
brushwood and lalnng, which had sprung up in deserted Gambier plantations. 
Immediately opon the regulations for granting lands in perpetuity being 
promulgated inthe middle of that year, a great pert of the district was cleared, 
end nulmeg plantations formed, and there cannot now be lesa than 10,000 
trees planted out in it. A umber of Chinese are at present forming 
plantations in different paris of the jaland ; one Chinaman commenced 
planting which he intends doing to the extent of 5,000 trees, and we are 
aware of various other individuals who propose to form plautations of greater 
or leas extent. 

During the occupation of Bencoolen by the English, the nutmeg and clove 
were introduced from the Moluccas, and in 1619 the number of nutmeg trees 
were stated af 109,429. Regarding their present number we have vo infor- 
mation. 

The Spice trade of the Molucca islands being a strict monopoly, very few 
particulars are known regarding the extent of the cultivation or the amount of 


© We insert this paper, which originally appesred in the Singegore Free 
Pres, as it supplies some facta which it did not come within the scope of Dr. 
a trees of the Nutmeg (ante Vol. IT p. 641) to notice, 

+ Low's Dissertation on Pinang and Provisce Wellesley, 

{ Journal of the Indian Archipelago for October, 1848. 
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the produce. The average quantity of oulmegs annually sold by the Dutch 
East India Company in Europe daring she last century has been estimated 
at 250,000 lbs, besides about 100,000 Ihs sold in lodia. Of mace the 
average quantily sold in Europe was reckoned at 90,000 Ibe per annum, 
and 10,000 Ibs in India. Thetrade alihough so jealously guarded by the 
Dutch, has never been a very profitable one to them, the expenses being 
heavy. Io 1779 the chorges at Booda amounted to f146,170 and the 
revenues derived from the duties on imports Se. to (9,350 leaving an 
excess on the charges of (126,820 to be deducted from the profit on the 
spices; and the large say atees of spices frequently burned in Holland, 
on which hearty charges for freght &c. most have been incurred, must have 
aleo formed a ¢erious deduction from the gross profit derived from those sold * 
Fn 1814, when in possession of the English, the number of nutmeg trees 
planted out were estimated ai 4570, si ol which 480,000 were in bearing, 
including 65,000 moomcious trees. The produce of the Molaccas has been 
reckoned at from 6 to 7 handred thousand lbs per annum, of which one half 
goes to Forope, aod abou! one fourth that quamity of mace. The imports into 
Java from the Eastern Archipelago in 1843, consisted of nuimegs 740.43 
piculs, and of mace 219.06 piculs, and the exporta consisted of nutmega 
2,133.29 piculs and of mace 486.63 piculs. The amount of notmegs 
exported from Java during ‘he 10 years ending in 1834 averaged yearly 
about 352,226 lbs, and during the eleven ending 1845 about 664,060 
Tha yearly. The quantity of mace exported during the first edged averaged 
o4, ae and during the Inst 169,460 Ibs yearly (See the Tables 
subj 
The average yearly consumption of notmegs and mace in Great Britain 
is estimated at about 140,000 lbs, The produce of the Straits Settlements 
ju 1942 was reckoned al oulmegs 147,034 Ibs, and mace 44,822 Ihe, thus 
being more than equal to the whole consaaaption: of Great Brita. The rest 
of Europe it has been estimated takes about 280,000 [ba of nutmeg:, and 
23,000 Ilha of mace, Lodia about 216,000 lbs of nuimegs and 90,000 hs of 
mace and China about 15,000 lbs mutmegs and about 2,000 |b+ of mace. 
Aa thee quantities, howerer, Would leate a surplut production of nuimegs 
alone, abowe 250,000 Ibs, it ts probable they are now coosiderab'y under the 
real amounts. Toten years from 1632 to 1842, the exports of nutmegs and 
mace from Pinang were trebled, and from the very greal extension in the 
cultivation which is constantly going on, it ia probable that the aame result at 
Jeost will take place im the ten years succeeding to the abowe period, 
vic: from 1842 to 1852. Daring these ten years from 1832 10 1842, the 
price of Nutmegs in Pinang fell for 10 and 12 dollars per thousand, to fom 
4to 5 dollars per thousand. They have since kept ot the latter rate, owing 
no duubt to the means taken by the Dutch, who at present regulate the 
market, to maintain the price, bal it mast be no les evident that with the 
large accumulations which this occasions, and the enormous increase in the 
production, the price must sooner or later give way, aa it has don before, 
and go down permaneally to a considerably lower rare. If a decrease takes 
place at longer or shorter intervals, notwithstanding all the pains used by the 
Duieh to keep up the market, what would be the result were the spice 
monopoly abolished, and the trade and caltiration rendered free and aorestrict- 
ed! There would, without any extension of the cultivation in the Moluccas, 
but merely from greater core and skill being applied by the persons who 
would probably embark in it, be a very considerable increase in the produc- 
tion from the present plantations. The produce being sent at once into the 
sesian, in increased quantities, to be sold for what it would bring, for private 


* Starorious’ Voyages 4c. 
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cultivators or merchants conld not afford to hold back and regulate the 
quantity lice the Government, a very serious fall would inevitably result, 
which would no douht be permanent and steady, because, as regards 
nutmegs, it may be sately stated that the supply already exceeds the demand 
and that any increase in the supply can only be got off by submitting to a 
reduction in price. That we may not be suspected of exaggerating in regard 
jo the Molucean plantations, we refer the reader to Count Hogendorp’s account 
of them, and of the wretched management to which they were subjected at 
the time when he wrote, and which prevails at the present moment.* Throw- 
ing them open to private enterprize could not but have the effect of improring 
and probably extending the cultivation to a lane extent, and of course 
causing a very large increase in the production. The Dutch Covernment at 
presen! derive little or no profit from the monopoly, so that it is very likely 
it will be soon abolished in compliance with the demand which is sow 
matte in Holland, as well asin the Colonies, fora more liberal system of 
trade, and there is ao douwbi that the giving it up would bea popular measure. 
Already the influence of free trade has penerrated into that so long jealously 
guarded region, and the makiag Menado and Kima, which are under the 
Molucca Government, free ports, may only be the prelude to opening ihe 
spice islands themeelres to the general trade, a measure which of course 
would entail along with it the necessity of abolishing ihe monopoly of spices. 

li may sppear that we have wr.tten raiher discouragingly regarding Nutmeg 
planting, and that the picture we have drawn of it is as much too sombre, 
as that of Dr Oxley wast o bright and glowing. We have, however only 
given such facts and information as we could collect and from these we 
leareé others to draw their own conclusions, [tis probable that persons who 
have plantations already at matority, or who, having capital, can efford to 
form their plantations with rapidity and by high culture force the production, 
may still for a considerable time to come find oulmeg cuoltiwation a soulce 
of profit, but 10 those who embark io it wiih but limited means, and can 
only extend their cultivation by gradual and slow degrees, it will certainly, 
in Our opinion, prove a hazardous speculation, and one which prodence would 
geem to counsel them to avoid, Above all, to hore who, like the Chinese 
in their nutmeg planting in general, cultivate imperfectly and therefore to = 
certain extent with less profit, it must in the long rin leave anything bul a 
aatifactory result. 


* See por, p. VI. 
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THE MOLUCCA ISLANDS*. 


After the fertile and wslusble island of Java, the Molucess form the most 
important part of our poercasions to the East of the Cape of Good Hope. Un. 
derr the name of the Moluces istands, are comprehended Amboyns, Banda, 
Tenate, Tidore, aod the emailer neighbouring islands, The grester part of 
these islands were discovered by the Portuguese, who were im pousession of 
then at the commencement of the | Gth century, 

Lt was not until the eod of the same ceotury, in 1598, that the Datch 
fing shewed itself there for the first time, under the command of Etienne 
Verbaege sod Vice-Admiral Jacques de Heemakerk who were received by the 
inhabitants with open arms, coocluded tresties of commerce with the princes 
aod orang Kayes (native chiefs) aod departed with rich cargoes of apices. 

The fret times of our commerce and of oar etjourn in these countries were nt 
bowerer, at all peaceable, on the contrary they required « policy sustained by ou- 
merous combats, chiefly against the inbabitants of the Bande islands, who often 
broke the treaties, committing the greatest crucltias upon the Duteb, and were at 
this period constantly exolted and abetted by the Portuguese and the English, our 
contemporaries aod rivals in the Asiatic Archipelago, until about the year 16A5 
when the war which broke out is Europe between England and the Low Coun- 
tries, allowed our Enst India Company to terminate with vigour the struggle 
which bed existed for so many years between it and the English Company, and 
to secure at last by formal contracts with the different indian nations, the ex- 
clusive supremacy of the Moluccas. Tha Governors General Both, Reinet, 
Kom ood Van Diemsn, themasives directing the forces of the company, and 
visiting these places, successively contributed to angment and to fix the power 
of this company at that time so prosperous, and which might have turned it 
to good advantage if, by their crusl and desolating system, to aasare the mono- 
se spices on the Moloccas, they bad oot probibited all other culture or 
commerce whatever. 

It is a fact unfortunately too wall known and which it would serve no purpose 
to pass over in allence, that to ensure the exclusive commerce in these articles, 
tha company caused to be rooted out and destroyed at a great coat, often by force 
of arma, the potmeg and clove tress, o the number necessary to pro- 
duce the quantity cf spices which {t ceuld aa 

To executa such a devastation, it was mecesaary te commit much violence, to 
toulatain expensive garrisons, to build forts, to pay pensions to the native princes, 
and to forego all the other sources of revenue in the country. 

It would have been well, if these results bad secured considerable advantages ; 
but the Company waa never able to sell, in on average year in Europe, cloves, 
nutmege and mece, for more than two millions of floring, while it was obliged in 
order to obtain them to apend often more than three millions, at ths same time 
ruining these beautiful countries, from which it eight have derived immense 
"Tee Graal oflagts ot thie vo 

Thu fects of t stel syatem upon the countries and the people who 
the misfortune to find themeelres subject to it were not long a hati felt ; 
however, let us hasten to aay that a healing balm has been poured into these 
bleeding wounds, and the firat foundations have been laid upon which in process 
of time an edifice may be raised more in accordance with the present times and 


opinions. 
Big point of tee colonial sete has perhaps exited greater attention in th 
samaeal Meena ot | Tea aan the problem of the advantage or dlaad.- 


er asecscres dt Count Hogendorp's Coup d' Oeil sar L' Ile de Java he 
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The partioane of the olden time, for they are not wanting, sesert that without 
the monopoly of spices, the Moluccas would no longer be of any ralus to the 
state. The partisans of libere] ideas In their turn maintain, that this exclosive 
monopoly carries in itself a destructive germ which in the long run will cause 
the total lowe of these valuable pousessions. Wevertheless, sll are agreed, that 
to make with success and without a great danger changes in the iriapien Seer 
it will be necessary to ect with prodence and slowly, according tos plan which 
eball only at frst prevent preparatory means, and the effects of which will only 
manifest themselves proportionately to reeulte cltained. 

Tt was for the purpose of exemining for himself the real state of things ond 
judging of tha moat efficacious remedies which could be opposed to the evil, 
thet the Governor General Van der Capellen undertook bis voyage to the Moluc- 
cx islands in 1324; aciroumstence without o parallel since the voyage of the 
Governor Vao Dieman io 16.38, 


The Molucea Telands, the native country of apices and up to the present time 
the only part of our possessions which yields us splees in abundance, form a 
goternment dependant on the general government ¢stebdliabed in Java, The 
governor resides at Amboyna, and has under bis orders several residents ond 
aub residents, the first are those of Amboyna, of Ternate and of Banda, while 
there are sub-residerte at Sapercua, at Hila ond Larique, at Booro and Ceram, 
and lostly a resident at Menado aod o aub-resident of Gorontalo (Gounong Tello): 
extablishments situated onthe const and at the northern point of the island of 
elebes, bat which for a long Ume have belonged to the jurisdiction of the resi- 
dency of Ternate on being nearer to this establishment then to the goveroment 
of Mecassar. Since the voyage of the Governor General in 1924, they have been 
definitively placed under the direct surveillance of the Governor of the Moluccas. 

The islacd of Amboyns is situated in 3: 41° 41" corthero lstitude and 125° 
47" of longitude gust of the meridian of Paria ; it consists of two very distinct 
parte called Hitou and Leytimor, which would be tro separate ialands, but for « 
strip of land which unites them, and which is not broader them = good half league, 
thos offering on two sides of the island a bsy and an excellent anchorage for 
large vessela. It in in the largest of these two bays or that to the South that 
the Portuguese built the fort of Vitoria, which we have preserved and which is 
still found in good repair, In the interior but not far from the fort, we seo the 
town of Amboyna, the principal establishment or bead quarters of the Moluccas ; 
the rood leading to it from the port is bordered with very beautiful trees and two 
ranges of charming Europesn houses, the most of one story ; the town {tell 
consists of several large and regular Sirests, with brick houses of « true Duteh 
appearance. At halfa leagoe from the town, upon o platean atill more elevated, 
we find, by following a second umbrageous road, the country house of the Go- 
vernor, af the foot a very steep mountain; this most agreeable residence called 
Batou gadja, is surrounded by besutifal gardens with rivulets of water as lipid 
as can be imagined. 

The inbabitante of Amboyna possess two protestant churches, one of which is 
particularly reserved for natives who have embraced christianity ; the number 
of these ia wery considerable, being increased above ell in times past by the en- 
lightened and uninterrupted zeal of the worthy pastor Kam, who preached the 
goapel in these countrics. 

The Ambelasnese are of a middling height and well formed, and make good 
soldiers both for the cavalry and infantry ; generally they have more taste for a 
military life than the other natives of the Archipelago ; they are geutle although 
brave, easily and very sober. Their costume is nearly the same os that 
of the Malays in Java, but those who bave been bapthed are distinguished id 
the black colour of their outer garments; in place of the handkerchiefe with 
which the Malays cover tha head, they wear round hats, with the bair plaited 
ina queue. They also wear shoes when in fall costume, The cotton cloths, 


to the Moluccas find thera « great outlet. 
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The climate of Amboyna is more bealthy and agrerable than that of most of 
the countries situated between the tropica; the soll is in part rocky and 
arid, it is thin in which cloves thrive best. Other parts however are of great 
fertility and the mountsios are covered with o vegetation as rich as that of the 
inland of Java ; io ite west plein ond along the shores aro seen millions of cocos- 
nul treea and sago palma of which the delicate four furnishes the principal on- 
rebment of the iobabiteots. The culture of tice bas not attsined to nearly the 
same perfection there which it hes done in Java ; some attribute thisto the polli- 
ey of tha old company who lettered as much as they could the culture of this 
grain, the favorite food of the inhabitants, in order the better to bold them in 
subjection ; others attribute it to the laziness and natural indolence of the inba- 
bitante which has increased atill mora in those who have embraced the christian 
religion. It is fact that every year the government is obliged to send to the 
Moluccas a large quantity of rice from Jara, for the consumption. 

Coffee and indigo, according to experiments which have been made, succeed 
perfectly is Amboyna; in the gardens of some wealthy private persoos are 
found all kinds of legumes ond flowers which have been naturalized in Java, 
The vegetable kingdom bere also affords precious woods from whirh the 
inhabitants extract medicioal and aromatic oils, such os, amongst others, the 
eayou poulie, and other woods which are used in cabinet-making: it is not 
at all unusual to see single pleces, round and flat, fitted for the tops of tables, 
of 6 and even 7 fect in diameter; however the most beautiful woods come to 
us from the ialand-cf Caram. 

But that which above all has made Amboyna eo preciogs, ls the cultore of the 
elove. If the gold mines coat dear to the primitive inbabitante of Peru and of 
Mezico, the valus of this tree eo prized hes often drawn upon thoes of the Mo- 
laceas violeoces ieee crucl end lees saonguinary, yet too rigorous oot to be de- 
plored, the more so that they have stifled their industry, their agriculture, aod 
their activity, 

lo an averoge year the crop of cloves may be reckoned at 250 or 300 thousand 
Ibe, There ave years, like thoes of 1919 end 1820, when this quantity bos been 
mach surpassed ; but thes in olbers the crops have been less; in LEZ, it did 
pot 100 thousaed |ba. 

The districts of Amboyns, of Harouko, of Larique, of Saparous and of Hila 
have been chiefly employed for the culture of the clove ; they are subdivided 
inte cantons, placed under the surveillance of native chiefs, having the title of 
raja or pattis, but more generally koown under that of oreng deya, In these 
cantons, the parke of gardens, called in Malay fanaA dafi, containing a certain 
pugber of clove trees, ore foond under the care apd management of subaltern 
chiefs called orang fuad ; these direct all the plantations, the cultivation of the 
ports and the gathering of the fralia. This last commences about the middle of 
the month of October and often lasts tro of three months, 1t ie said that the 
average produce of a clove tree amounte to 5 or 6 iba of clowes, although they 
bave been known to give a8 och on 25 Ibe. The tree iteclf is one of the beau- 
tiful ornaments of the creation; it attains very commonly o height of 30 of 40 
feet; ite branches do mot stretch far from the trook which is of a pole grey; ite 
leaves are regularly renewed io the month of May ; they are of an oblong form, 
of adeep colour. The clove tree begins to bear at 15 years, and attains the state 
of perfection at 20, The clove, in Malay chinkeA, in ot firet of ao clear green, 
then yellow orange, and at last of a deep red colour, indicating that it is ripe. 

Wheo it ja wished to preserve the fruit to sow in new tations it js neces. 
sary to leave it a month longer on the tree ; during this lapse of time the clove 
owella and loses ite aromatic odour; it is them that the clove ought to be sown 
ae econ as it falls from the tree, and ought not to remsin more than 24 bourse 
ujon the ground. For the reet, the clore can be equally multiplied by meuna 
of suckers which are found in abundance at the feet of old trees. 


"The residency of Handa, which, in the time of the Compauy of the Indice 
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was s seperate Gavernment, js compoed of several islands, of which the princi- 
pal are: Hands of Sanda Netra (sitasted in 4°30" of south latitude, aod 12818" 
of longitude to the east of Paris) ; Gownong Api so oawed from the terrible vol- 


the extirpation of spices which the company canted to be made thers in 1634, 0 
mesure which forced the natives to emigrate and retire to Loothoir and Pulo 

j: later bowever some liberated slaves (Mardikers) established themselves 
there and the Company caused several lime kilns to be built and planted jattia 
trees, There are likewise wild cattle to be found there; the bunting of which 
offers » source of amusement to the garrisous established in the Baoda islands. 

We aball covfine curselres principally to the three moat remarkable islaoda 
and those which are exclosively reserved for the cultivation of the pulmeg, 
ebich bas became for Banda what the clove la for Amboyna, These three 
islands are Bands Neira, Lonthair and Palo Alj. The two first, with the Gu- 
noug Api (which is unfortunately but too near aod of which the malignant in- 
fluerce is often experienced, ss mach inthe devastations which follow its frequest 
eruptions, aa by the insalubrity wbich it occssivns in the surrounding countries) 
form the road of Banda, as besutiful as sefe, aad perfectly defended by eaveral 
forte of which the most remarkable are those of Kelgica and = Nussad 05 Banda 
Neira, and that of Hollandia oo the beights af Loothair. 


ia rich barvesta of cutmega (in Malay Sua pala) snd mace (tambany pala) 
its position and ita superb rondatead, are pevertheless the only advantages of 
Bands; they are purchased at the cost of a grost inealabrity, and of frighfal 
earthquakes; which ordivarily precede or follow the eruptions of the volcano; the 
moet strong of which have been, according to descriptions toond in the archives, 
those of 1298, 1615, 1632, 1691, 1711, 1749, 1798 end 1820; while the moat 
fatal earthquakes from thair COOMgdences, took place in 1629, 1683, 1686, 
1743 and 1916, To give an ides of the confusion of the elements which tehes 
place onsoch occasions, | will note, according to memoirs which | have looked 
aver, someof the circumstances which occurred woen the trembling of the 
earth and ees happened in 1629. On the Ist August at 9 in the evening, after 
the iababltants bad felt several very strong movements, the furious waves Sn: 
tered with euch vehemence by the three straits of Lontheir, Celamine, and that 
which is called the Zomnengal, that they raised and heaped themecives up to a 
height of 25 feet above the highest tides; many houses built om the enst point 
of Fort Nesssu were swept from their foundations and buried im the see with 
their inhabitants; but these had already quitted their houses ; they were as iby 
a mirecls thrown upen the beach at the return of the ewell, with the exception 
of the fiscal Van der Voort and bis family. A cannon of great calibre placed 
upon the jetty and weighing 3,500 Iba, was carried tos distance of Ju feet, and 
the bull of the ship Amaferdam and those of two other veaecls which had been 
sunk with 400 tone of stones in each, to secure the jetty, diseppesred without 
the wrecks being ever found. In 1691 the ravages of the voleanic eruption 
were ao terrible, that the more wealthy inhabitants emigrated to Ternate, Am- 
boyna and Macassar; the courage and Grmness af the governor Covet, decided 
in not quittiog bis post, alane pravented the total abandonment of this establinh- 
ment. 

At present the administration of Banda is entrusted to « resident sanisted by 
a secretary, an administrator in chief for the finances and stores, und on in- 
spector of the parks of apices, having sub-inspectare wt Lontboir and Palo Ajj ; 
enhteaye at Neira « council of justice, a bench of magistrates and an orphun 

amber. 

Missionaries are engoged at Bandsio the propagation of the christian religion: 
from the earliest times of our accupation of these countries, this religion was 
embraced by a gtest number theof natives of this part of our pospcsions ia 
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the Asiatic Archipelago, principally by the inhabitants of the coasta; in the 
mountains ere found others, still pagans, to whom are given the name of Ad. 
Joures; they are said to be very croel sod savage, but | eppeare that this 
repulation is exaggerated, perhaps unjust. 

We have already asid that the principal return of Bands, of which the soil 
is generally stony, is the crop of nutmege and mace; the other cultures ure very 
trifling aod Goternment ia obliged io provide regularly for the supplying foud 
in these islands by sending rice from Java. The canari tres however in found 
abundantly in the jungles, the mute of which are collected by the inhabitants 
and from which they make an oil superior to that of the cocoanut, the riyower 
from which they prepare o fermented drink: also lime trees, bamobun end cocoa. 
nuts, all productions of matare, which the Indians of the Archipelago koow bow 
to use if so many usefol ways, 

Bands can furoish anoually 500,000 lbs of nutmege and 150,000 Ibe of mace ; 
this is no:, as some persons suppose, the flower of the nutmeg, but the ioteroal 
entélope of the nut; itis found os a tlaue between that and the bosk or ex- 
terior green skin. 

The tree which furolahes these two productions is one ef the moat agreeable 
to the eye, at least | thought eo wheo for the firsl time | saw a nomber loaded 
with fruit at Pondokgeddé, where they border the large walks of the magnificent 
garden belonging to the eestor of our eastern possessions, the worthy M. W. 
Engelhard. The nutmeg tree attaina « height of 35 to 40 fect; it hes some re- 
semblance te our Enropean pear-tree; ite leaf is of a deep and sbiving green. 
Commencing to bear fruit about ite sinth year, the tree produces during more 
thas balls ceotury, if care is taken ta shelter it properly, which is dune at Ban- 
da, by placing it in plaotations of cagari trees or of wild nutmegs, which the in- 
ae call pala boeij ; these have the same leaf aod flower, but they give ns 

rut. 

When the flower of the notmeg falls, lt ts replaced by the out; this mquires 
several moothe to a:teis malority, when it ls of the sigs end the form of on 
apricot ; ite akin of a yellowhh green, opens and displays the guimeg covared 
with ite mace cfs beantifal red culour, The avetage annuwl prodace of » tres 
is calcu’ated at 5 or 6 Ibe of nuts; there are some however woich give from 15 
to 20 Ibs. Although the Hutweg bears daiing the greater part the year, the 
principal crop is in August, an¢ a second in November and Deesmber. These 
crope are linble to turn owt more or leas good ; good nute are sometimes ill pro- 
vided with mace and often on the contrary very inferior noise are aceumpanied 
by a sopeilor mace, 

Toe nuts, carefully wilhdrawa from theis green ealerior skin aod from tke 
macr, ire expored to the amoke during twa or three months upon frames or 
hardles in buildings constructed for the Purpose (tombuisen) and them deprived 
of a last interior and very bard abell, an operation which is called a/kiopping 
van de noot, in order apecdily to be steeped in lime mixed with sea water. This 
method of preparing the prodoca requires the greatest preceations, for it ia very 
delicate and tery easily deteriorated, The mace ought to be thoroughly dried, 
but 5 the aun or wind; sometimes the planters, when the eeasun is bumid, 
the operation ; but then the mace acquircs an inferior calour and sweats wore 
er when it is exposed during tha voyage to the heat af the bottom of tha 


The mode of cultivating the nutmeg at Banda is quite different from that pur- 
sued with the clove at Amboyna; It has rather some resemblance to the process 
which Is employed in the Western colonies, where the work is performed by 
slaves. In 1621 when, os we hove mentioned, Bande Neira and Lonthoir were 
completely subdued, but af the same measly depopulated, it was meceasary to 
obtsin the means of contiouing « culture which had beeo the real end of « war 
as long on it was sanguinary jhe Company decided on colonising this part of 
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its possessions, by engaging Europeans settled io Jove ond eleewhere, retired 
militerymen, or other individuals baving the buruber right to whom they distri- 
buted lands ia Banda gratis, under certaio restrictions, of which the principal 
wan the exclusive delivery of apices to the Company, #6 fixed price. This 
concession of lands was eccompenied bysome very advantageous clauses ; for 
exemple, they wern bound to faraish the placters with rice at the Java price, 
and with slaves at 40 tix dollera.a heed ; thus, in the space of five years this 
operation was accomplished snd the parke distributed amengtt the colonista, 
wea then called themucives and are still called perkenters (parkkeepers); at this 
epoch, there were at Paulo Aij 31 parks , at Loothoir M4, and at Neira 3 parks 

* of £5 souls of land (sielen land's). [t be ssid that this singular denomina- 
tion wae gives from the quantity of trees which it was calculated a slave conld 
tube care of, having regerd to difference of lands more or leas advantageously 
situated ; otbere assert that at toe first distribution of eplee gurdens, the soul of 
laod wae feed at 50 square perches (german roods) and that whea this division 
was coade, it wes calculated that « parc of 25 souls wou'd be safficient to bring 
ia to ite proprietor aoouilly «sum of 625 to 650 riz dollars, This revenge wae 
naturally increased in proportian to the pains bestowed om the culture aod to 
the new plantations which the part keepers made in early eg ; but they had 
much expense, above all in the maintenance of the slaves for tha culvore ; and 
after the cessation of the agreement they experienced great difficulty, from not 
being able to replace them. Bat the goveroment, by sending to Banda the 
natives sentenced by the competent tribunals to « long term of banishment, 
afford to the park keepers the means of engaging them to work in their parks. 
This measure has besides the duoble advantege of (avoring an toterasting branch 
of agricel tural industry, and of serving to reclaim to a laborious and bones life 
wane vee without this would not only be useless, but at the same time nuiteeces 
to society. 

Io teal this experiment of Europesn colonisation at Bands, does not give 
a very favorable ides of the advantages ebich the partisans of cologisation oo & 
large ecale, promise themselves from the aliauation of lands to Earopean plao- 
tera (rketches of M. de Hoan p- za8). On the contrary, the example ef what 
has eccurred at Banda is rather calculated to inepire governmens wilh wall 
founded scruples ageing & Mate af things which, if they ot all extend it to other 
lands than these sidll uncalfirafed and onpeopled, like the Banda islands, must 
besides entail a diminotion of the public revenues. 

The Europesn colonise, to whom the comp ry conceded the gatmeg parka 
at Bands, with ecarcely any exceptions, toon abandoned themselves to an in- 
dalent and divsipated life; they left the task ef cultivation to some iofire slaves, 
for the best wereemployed in house work or in other labours ; they ooly regard 
ed the lands which bed been entrusted to them, a5 & means of procuring monty 
by bypothicating taem upon loans, and to bave constantly ate low price, slaves, 
rice and provisions, which the company had engaged to furnish then at prime 
cust, Their heirs or those who succeeded them in the possession of these leods, 
did wot condact themselves better, thus this clase of colonists at all times rege- 
tated in a state of winery, of ignorance aod af irregularity ; nearly all the park 
keepers were overwbelmed sith the weight of debts which they had successively 
contracted by pledging thelr paiks. The amowot of these debts, to the com- 
pany alone, already amotvoted io 1796 to more than 300,000 riz-dellurs, scoor- 
ding to the report made by the gorernor F. Voo Boeckboltz 29th March, 1798. 

Uf sowa of the inbabitanta of Handa acquired riches, they did mot at all owe 
them to agricaltural industry, bat to emaggling and trade with the Arsaw le- 
lands, where they sent shipmeats uoder the cue of slaves whom they bad pro- 


cured for the labour of the parke. Some lodividusls have made in this way, 


* By the onion of pome of these parks, there are ooly at preseot (1830) 25 
at Lontboir, 6 at Polo Alj, and 3 at Neira. 
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oo Immense fortune ; in the memoir which I have quoted, we read of a park 
keeper of Fulo Aij, named V. D. f., who having been about the middle of the 
18th century brought ts justice and condemned to bard labour, offered to pay e 
hundred thousod florins to the company, for permission to wear a gold chain 
instead of an iron cheia with which be waa losded, like the other malefactors, 
He possessed, it in added in the memoir, three parks and more than] ,200 siaves. 
The residency of Ternate is formed of the inland of that name and that of 
Tidore, which msy be ssid ta be its twin alster. although larger and more popu- 
lous, 8 there is a resemblance in the bigh mountain which rises In both of 
thom, end of which the snmmits, of pyramidal form, are about the height of 
6,000 feet above the fevelof the sca. Some small islands, situated in the vicl- 
nity, depend eleo on this residency; the principal ars Satjan and Motir, The 
residency of Teroste contains also the Dutch establishment upon the cosat of 
Gilolo, an island ot least ten times larger then both Termate and Tidore. 

The island of Ternate, situated in 0+ 52’ of north latitude and 125- |2" leo. 
gitude to the east of the meridian of Paris, belongs to a mabometan Sultan who 
resides there, and whose dafem, aa large ei magoificent, is built between the 
town of Ternate and the Dutch fort Oranges, One of the predecessare of tha 
wultan, as weil for bimself as for the Sultans of Tidore and Betjon bis waseala, 
concladed « treaty of alliaoce with the Company of the East Indies, by which 
be ceded « part of his sovereign rights in exchange for am aonual pension. This 
Sulten consented besides to the extirpation of all the opice trees which were to 
be found or which afterwards might be found in bie immense domains. 

This condition recalla to us the devastating ayatem of monopoly, and the 
apirit of the times in which it was made ; but it bes ceased to exist and the 
Bares Van der Capellan during bis stey at Ternate,by his decrea of the 27th 
May, 1824, mot only broke the shackles which weighed down the industry, and 
proscribed the culture for which these countries appear to be destined by oa. 
tare, bat on the contrary be encouraged it by Gizing w very reasonable price for 
the cloves, mace and notmegs which the inbabidante deliver to government, 
vig: 10 sous per lb for cloves, 12 sous per Ib for mace, and 8 sous per Ib for 


Ths town of Ternate is beautifal and very well built, in the form of an ame 
phithestre upon the borders of the e668; athe country riera rapidly, we may 
find ours! padice advancing » wae gute into the interior, at « considerable 

bt, and there enjoy the pure air o the mountains, of « tem Ure pearl 
ed te that of the south of Europe. — : 

In general, the soil of the islands which compost the residency of Ternate, le 
extremely good and fertile, it certainly produces all kinds of tropical productions. 
Theres islends are well populated, the inhabitants afte gentle, tranquiland sober ; 
indolent because they have fow wants and because, in the they are time of the 
Company, no effort was made to stimulate their industry, Those of the island of 
Motir exercise the calling of potters é they supply the surrounding islands with 
their ag Bags red earth, which, without being of an elegant form, is of « good 
quality. The christian religion bas already made many proselytes there, above 
ail in the neighbourbood of Ternate and in the island of | atjeo or Batchian. 

Under the administration of the Company, the establishment at Ternate was 

considered as the most important, for the maintenance of the exclusive com. 
merce in spices of the Moluccas ; at present it ts still eo for the defence of thesa 
possessions and for Gur commerce, in general, in the Ladian Archipelago. 
_ Ternate, during tha late maritime war wae several times attacked by powerful 
English forces, but they could not maka themeecivcs masters of it, before the 
surreoder of Java, thanks to the firmness of the couragequs governor V, Budach, 
to whom — Was eotroated. 


Cotton clot sed other productions of our manufactures find a favorable 
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As regards soil, climate and the friendly dispovition of the inhsbitants, 
Ternate would offer the greatest advantages if a Eoropean colonisation were 
introduced there. 

The Dutch administration there is composed of a resident assisted by a 
secretary and two employés, having the rank of assistant resident at Galela 
an! Bitjolie in the laland of Almahbeira or Gilolo. 

There establishments were formed in 1524, during the voyage of the Go. 
wernor Goveral van der Capellen ; hia object in this was to protect the inha. 
bitants, to encourage their agriculturee aod their emall commerce. 

Ternate possesses also a mogistracy, a council of justice, and an orphan 
chamber, 

1 canoot better conclude this sketch of the Moloceaislands, than by here 
subjcining the followlog balance or the reanit of a year's receipts by the state 
and the expenses fur the Government and the defence of these possessions, 

1822" Receipts. Expenses. 
Amboyna & itsdependencles.. .. .. f 993,256.25.12 O70, 148.27.15 
Banda... fete 2 Ph De eee 793,040.00,04 571 ,082.77.12 





Ternale.« «« Soe, ee ee eee 94,447, 05,12 S70), 2658.04.00 
Menado and Gorontalo,. rie oan 315, 740. 16.08 185, 517.04.04 
Total., .. «sf D2,050,415.0001 1,056,017.04.07 

Excess of receipts.... fm PP RR PP eee eee 3,897,20.13 





f 2,059,415.04.06 
The establishment of Ternate appears in thia year to bave given the moat 
unfavorable results ; in examining more closely the different articles of the 
receipts aud expenses, 1 find thatin 1922, this possession was debited with a 
sum of f 104,618.18,07 for cloths &c of which they had got sold, and credited 
more than the sum of / 60,301.08.00 ; it ought to be remarked that the peo- 
sion of the Soltan figoreshere for f31,900.00.00, an expense which does oot 
exist inthe other lalanda, 
The sales of clovesof Amboyna,amonnt in 1672 to the som of f 503,183,17,04 
the expenses of cultare do wel come to more than f 65,812.28.04, 
The culture properly spenking or the purchase of spicesof Handa cost 
f 89,918.00.00; the sale of there spizes produced / §63,145,25.00 according 
to the general books kept at Batavia, 


® Tt is proper to add bere that already in 1824, after the tour of inspection 
of the Governor General to the Moloccas, the expenses have been very mach 
diminished; principally in respect to the system of defence and provision- 
ment; theexpenses of the war 0 teers having been diminished f 240,000, 
by reducing the uumber of superior officers, & others dc. 
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by Professors BH. Silliman and B. Silliman, Je., and J. D. 
Dana, Vol. V. No. 14. 


Contents : 

Extract from a Discoorse pronounced by M. Fila de Seanmont at the 
fanrral of M Alexandre lirongniart, Orisber 0 TMT On the Mrodaction 
af Light by Chemical Action; by Prot. Join Witlam Draper, MD — aii: 
ergraphy; by @. Dewey, DD —Oo the Parsliciim of the Paleumic 
Depows of North Ame ica, with those of Europe; flowed by a Table of 
the Species uf Fossl!s com non to die two Contiorols, with indication of the 
petions in which they aecur, and terminated by a crliical examination af 
each of ghese species; by Ed. do Verfonil. Trandated for this Jonroa, by 
Mr James Hell.—()0 the Rese jon of Sood Carbone Aci with A'k ioe and 
other Hass; hy Wao. F. t hanning, M.D —Histojest Notce of ithe Dia- 
cowery of the Planet Neptave; be Proves Pome of ‘lhe New Yo & 
University —Notes upon the Urift aod “)'arinm of Ohio ad the West: be 
Charles Whitehey.—A Memoir of Dr Doagiow H aghton; late -tale Geo 
logist, and Profeassr of Geo'agy aud Uheaiiy in the University of Mi- 
eligan —The “puere and (east | rcomeciiving icone | by Prof. EO 4. sell. 
—(ibjeciions to the Tireorles severally of Frankin, Dafay aod Am-dre, 
with an Effort to explain Electiical Poeoomeoa by tatical or Undulatory 
Polarizativn ; Prof. Aubert Hae, M.D,—An Acconnt of « ( om-onnd 
Achromatic Microscope, made fy Chithes A Spencer of “anastota, N. ¥.5 
by Prof. i. BR. Gilman, M.0.—O00 Chloroform, by 4, siiiiman. Jr., A.M, 
— Proceedings of the American Assocation of Getogisis aml Naturalists at 

|, September, (87T.—L2 Opou some of tee Resnits of the Pa eontuls- 
ane Tovestigaiions in the “tate of New Vork.—1f Prof. dae op the 
Natches Bioff Foimaton.— abstract of a Sfeteorolsgical Journal for ime 
ear (647, kept at Marieita, Ouio; by &. FP. Hilbreih, M ,.—Scientic 
olelligence. 


2, Transactions of the China Branch of the Royal Asia'ie 
Sociely. 

Contents : 

Preliminary Addres.—Remerke on the Acquiathon, Common Tenure. and 
Allevation of res) proverty in China —WN tes on the Talen, or Copper ash 
Chine.e,—On the Mines of the Chinese F mp're, 

3. A Dissertation on the Theology of the Civese, &e. 
by Dr. Medhur:t. f 

4. An Enquiry info the proper mod: of rendsriny the word 
Ged tm translating the Sacred Scriptures ino the Cainese 
lai guag:, by the same. 
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5. The Chinese Reposifery Vol. XVII. No. 11. 
Contents: 


Reply to the Fay of Dr Boone on the proper rendering of the words 
Flechim aed Theos inte the Chinese leny nage, contuined on pp. 17, 57 et seq 
Bye W.A Medhurst, 5 o.(Conticned from hige $29.—Notices of Works npon 
ihe regions wrat amd north of | hina. and Travels into India, written by 
Chinese cuthors, between the Sth ood [sth ceniniies of ourgta Hy §, 
Julien Heading the Sacred E lict, a evetem of inatroetion adepied by the 
Chinese government for the moral benefit of the e-mnen people.—LT[ilostha. 
tiors of Men and Things in Chi.a: Religions education of children ; fumbling 
on the price uf carh; seals; leaf pictures.— Journal of Occurrences, 


6. Zaman Pungateuan No. 14, 
Contents : 

Seorang Bodak Hotan —Duoa Orang Adek Hradek.—Sa'orang Prom- 
puan Nuogri Kanaan,—Hikayay Orang Logris,—Umpat Mon, umpat. 

In order to bring the existence and objects of this 
Journal to the knowledge of European Missionaries re- 
siding in the less frequented parts of the Archipelago and 
Eastern Asia, and with the hope that they would be 
induced to contribute to it, we continued for 12 months 
to present it to all whose names and addresses we could 
ascertain. At the end of that period we limited this dis- 
tribution to a few gentlemen at each etation, and we now 
intend to send copies to those only who have acknow- 
lodged the receipt of the numbers hitherto forwarded. 
As the presentation of a large number of copies is at- 
tended with considerable expense, we shall adopt a 
similar rule in future with respect to scientific societies 
Ene Nate zi journals. Mira tp aes principal societies in 

gland, such as the Royal Society, the Linnean, &c. 
and all the Indian Ones, have skeen | the receipt of 
the Journal, and most of the editors of periodicals to whom 
we presented —. have favorably noticed it 

their publications in exchanp 
are some who have continued to receive it from i 





a list of which we formerly published, and repeat an ex- 
Pression of our readiness to send it \o any others that 
may inform us of their desire to receive jt, 


To Contributors we shall continue to send a copy of 


the Journal, and 10 copies Tinted separately, of their 
contributions, eur ha ° 
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PANGBULU KISANG. 


Parzhulu Kisang, feeling aggrieved by the remarks made 
hy the Revd. M. Favre, respecting himself and his family in 
this Journal (ante p. p. 59-61), which had been brought to 
his notice, called upon us to complain of their insertion, de- 
claring et were very injurious and undeserved. We told 
him that if he would send us his own version of what passeil 
between M. Favre and himself, we should give it the same 
poblsntty as the narrative of the former, and we now do so. 

Ve regret that we did not communicate with M. Favre 
before this portion of his journal appeared. As it is, we 
trust his good sense will satisfy him of the inexpediency of 
returning to the subject. If he considers the Panghulu’s 
statement too strongly worded, he, like us, will know to make 
allowance for the offended feelings of an old man, who en- 
joyed great consideration in former days as one of the princi- 
pal ministers of the late Sultan and Tamanggong, and is still 
much respected and consulted by the present Tamanggong. 

Considering the closeness of our relationship to Johore 
and its rulers, we think that greater facilities for travelling 
in this country should exist. All difficulties and attempts 
at exaction might be prevented by certain rates being fixed 
for the hire of guides, boats, &c., and the diffsrent Panghu- 
lus and Batins being instructed to provide them for visitors 
who produce a passport from the Tamatggong. The ad- 
vantages which the Malayan rulers derive from their con- 
nection with us in Singapore, and the consideration with 
which they are treated, claim from them something more 
than a mere permission to enter Johore, and the readiness 
with which the Tamanggong complies with individual ap- 
plications for letters to his Panghulus, which invaria ly 
procure the utmost attention to their bearers wherever they 
go, shews that no obstacle would be made to such a measure 
as we have suggested, 





Panghulu Kisang’s Slatement: 


Inilah peringatiin saya Panghalu Kisang, iang diwakilkan 
oleh raja Tamanggong mimirintakan didalam su#ge Binut. 


28 Volt 
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Shahadan ada kapada suatu hari datang sa’orang orang puteh 
dia kata bangsanya Fransis, lagipun padri; diapunya kawAndua 
orang, sa’orang orang Clina, dan iang sa'orang Nasrani, jadi 
tiga orang; tatapi sakalica itu saya tiada di rumah, saya pargi 
bérmain main tangkap ikan, kamdian saya pulang dirumal, ada 
kera kera jam pukul dmpat satingah pitang saya sampei di 
rumah ; adapun sab&lumnya saya sampei dirumah, itu taan saya 
punya orang suda kasi timpat satu rumah kichil s&ibah tiada 
rumah iang bisar, kirna didalam hutan orang paladang padi 
tiada punya rumah bisar, ada ramah bisar sidikit tAmpat saya 
diam. Adapun saya hinda’ bawa tampat saya diam itu, orang 
pun banya’ saya fikir barangkali tuan bising tida suka orang 
bania’ hingar hitgar,iang saya sudah m&ugharti tuan tuan 
tiada suka bising bising, s&b&b itulah maka saya kasi t&mpat 
satu rumah iang lain, tatapi tiada juga jau dingan rumah saya. 
Kamdiin deripada itu maka saya tanya “tuan datang deri ma- 
na, dan kamana hinda’ pargi?” Maka dia kata “saya iatann 
deri hulu Johor, linda’ pulang di Malaka, maka sakarang in 
sayo suda sampel kapada Paughulu punya tampat malainkadn 
saya minta tolongsama Panghulu, minta hantar saya di Ma- 
laka”™ sirta ditunjokann achap Sultan Ali. Maka saya kala 
“bai'lah tuan, saya buleh tolong, maski pun tiada chap Sultan 
Ali pun, karna tudn suda sampei saya punya timpat, iang tuan 
minta tolong misti saya tolong tiad bulk tiada, kirna saya 
punya tuan, ia itu raja Tamangeong, kasi hukum a saya 
jikalau tuan tuan barang siapa iang dapat sukar sakit disunge 
atau di laut misti Panghulu tolong sama itu orang iang da- 
pat kasukitan dan barang sabaginya, mana mana orangkaskitan 
misti panghulu tolong juga.” Kamdiin itu tuan kata “bai'lah 
Panghulu bulih hantar saya ini hari juga tiada bulih tida” Ma- 
ka saya kata “ini bari bilum bulih saya hantar kiroa prahu 
pun bjlum sadia, orang pun bYlum lagi dapat malainkan saya min- 
ta tempo beso" hari ae chari prahu dan orang, dan sa’par- 
kara lagi saya orang Malayu punya agama ini buldn samoanya 
orang puasa, dan hari pun sudah hampir malam, lagi pun maa 
chari apa apa binda’ buat makan sakarang malam, itulah si- 
babnya maka saya minta tempo beso’ hari” Maka itu tuan ka- 
fa “apa Panghulu ini tiada di bawah parintah Sultan maka 
Parghula tiada mandJngar saya punya kata, malainkan saya 
hinda’ ini juga, tida buli tida.”” Maka saya kata “tiada Saya ini 
dibawa parinta Soltan Ali, saya ini dibawa parintah raja Ta- 
ree aoe titapinya miski pun bukdnnya saya dibawa 
arintah Sultan Ali jekalau Sultan Ali manyurch misti saya 
ejakan tida buli tida, akan halnya sipirti kahanda’ toan ita 
ini juga malainkan saya tinda chakap sabab hari hinda’ malam, 
orang orang pun samoanya puasa, lagi pun orang malayu tiada 
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buli kreja dingan likas, sabab tiada iang sidia,dan jekalan si- 
pirti kreja kompani buli dingan lakas sabab suda sidia” Ma- 
ka itu tuan pun bania’ mara pada saya sabab saya kata iang 
dimikian itu, tatapi tiada saya ambil sakit hati ita tuan mara 
pada saya. Dan beso" hari saya suroh chari praho, sudah da- 
pat, tatapi bilum sidia, kirna lagi ada bochor bochor dan 
orangnya bilum sidia, kirna orang tiada barkompul ada iang 
kasana ada iang kasini, malumloh didalam tampat orang péla- 
dang rumahoya tiada barkompul, jadi sampielah hari iang kati- 
ga bharulah sidia prahu dan lima orang iang bulj matigzantar 
tnan itu di Malaka, Ada pun didalam tiga hari itu dia dudo’ 
didalam saya punia tampat, samoanya saya kasi dingan ti- 
kar dan bantal divgan klambu dan makanannya iang mana mana 
sipirti adat orang, dan lagi sipirti bakal makan makanan, dan 
orang tang maugantar tuan di Malaka, samoanya chukop tiada 
bérkorang; dan saya bilang divgan dia “deri fasal ita pra- 
hu dan orang iang mangantar di Malaka ini tiada sewa dan 
tinda upa, dan lagitatakala dia hinda’ bérlayar saya hantar 
dingan ampat lima blas orang kasi hormat dingan dia bhingga 
sampei dikwalla Binut. Maka sudalah dia bérlayar komdian 
anya punya orang suda datang bale’ deri Malaka mangantar 
tutuan Maka saya tanya kapada saya punia orang “suda 
sam ei itu tuan di Malaka.” Orang orang itu kata “ suda sa- 
moanya di Malaka, tiada suata marbayanya, singga diPadang 
sabantar bérjumpa dingan raja iy ial ibe dan Inchi Umar 
diPadang tatakala datang dingan kapal api mancheéri ses 
jahat. Komdian ita tuan suda sampei dingan slamatnya di 
Malaka dingan tiada suatu merbahyania dijalan, 

Maka itu tuan mimbuat suatu binchana ditaroh didalam. 
surat kh&abar brapa brapa banya parkara iang ditarohnya dida- 
lam surat khAbdr, iang iang tiacla diadakdnnya dan iang ada 
ditidakAnnya; pértamatama iang dia kata tatakala jlanya 
datang mandapatkan saya minta hantar di Malaka maka saya 
tiada mahu sabab saya tida ma&mangil tuan datang pada 
sayapunya tampat, dan bukannya sayapunya krija mau 
matgantarkin, titapi s&kalikali tiada saya barkhabar iang 
sibagitu; din lagi dia bérkata saya suroh forang bichara 
minta wang upah atau tabusn, itupun sakalikali tiada saya 
ma&nyurohnya ;dan lagi saklien orang orang barkompul dida- 
lam saya punya rumah mAmbuat gadoh tidp tidp malam si- 
pirti orang mingugutngugut sipaya orang buleh takut buleh 
Jari, deri hal orang bérkampul sitiaptiap malam itu ada bitul, 
kirna orang Malayu pada bulan Puasa ini sikliannya orang 
orang mémbuat amal sambahyang tirawe dan méngaji, pAsti 
bunyinya gadoh, bukannya hinda’ mangugutegugut pada dia; 
dan deri hal samoanya kata padri itu dusta tiada buleh di- 
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dingar sekalikali ; dan lagi tatkala dia hinda’ bérlayér saya 
méngantar sampei dikwala Binut ada limablas orang kasi 
hurmat pada nya, maka dia kata saya sipirti orang takut 
saolaclanya minta ma af barargkali takut tuan itu m@agadu di 
Malaka pada orang bisar baraugkali saya dapat salah ; afar 
saya tiada iugat iang sabagitu, tatapi saya fikir itu tuan tiada 
talu hadat Malayu, jikalau dia tahu hadat Malaya dia tiada 
bilang bagitu macham, dan lagi dia kuta saya tutop sata do- 
mingo itaupun dusta juga dia bérbénti tiga hari sahaja lamanya, 
dan dia bérkata ana’ saya bisar sékali sikian tahun da- 
hulu suda kina gantong di Pulau Pinang sabab mambanwh 
orang, lagipun mé@rompa di laut, itu dusta dangan trang sa- 
kali, tiada upaya bérsulo lagi dustanya padri itu; dan lagi dia 
bérkata kaum saya siklianoya ada menjadi pérompa’ laut, 
itu pun dusta, tiada sékalikali saya punya kaum iang mén- 
jedi p#rompa’ atau orang jahat, adapon anak saya iang bi- 
sar sikali tiada iang lain hanyalah sata AbdalJabar iang 
suda Sultan jadikan Pangholu ada diigan ruma ada dingan 
tananya di Singapura ini; maka sikian tahun dahulu dia 
pirgi bérojaga kandgri Riteh maka sampéi di sana ménda- 
pat sakit dan suda mati dianya di sana, dan dibawa mayit- 
nya ka Singapura ini, adalah di tanimkan di Tiléh Blanga di 
bukit raja Tamuwggong, dan siklian hal ehwA!nya orang 
vrang didalam Singapura ini banya juga iang tahu, dan dia 
punya pisaka tana suda tuan bisar sirah m0 bininya dan 
ana nya, adapun saya iang suda bagini lama banya’ juga 
orang bisar bisar dan saudagar sau dan tuan tuan si- 
kliannya kinal kapada saya dan kapada ana’ saya, tatapi 
satu pata khabar tang tiada orang menyabut khabar iang 
jaliat adanya. &e, 


rr 


Translation (nearly verbatim.) 


_ This is the reminiscence of me Pavghulu Kisang, who am 
deputed by the raja og to rule in the river Binut. 
One day there came a white man, who said his race was 
Freoch, and that he was a priest; his companions were 
two, a Chinese and a Portuguese; making three persons ; 
but at the time I was not at home, having gone to amuse my- 
self with bcs fish. Afterwards J returned to the house, 
bail I reache Dea a a o'clock in the afternoon. 
selore my arrival my people had given the gentleman a 
place, a small house, exe ublag ne lange: homse, because 
Planters of paddy in the forest have not large houses. The 
place where I dwell ix n house a little large, 1 wished to 
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bring him to this place where I dwell, but there were many 
persons, and I thought “perhaps the gentleman will be an- 
noyed and not like many persons clamoring,” for I knew 
that gentlemen do not like to be disturbed, for that reason I 
gave him a place ina pie house, but it was not far from 
my house. After that | enquired “ From where have you 
come, und where do you intend to go?’ He replied “I 
have come from the higher part of Johore and intend to 
return to Malaka, I have now arrived at the Eaeehein’s place 
that 1 may ask assistance of the Pasighulu, and beg that he 
will convey me to Malaka” at the same time he shewed 
the chap of Sultan Ali. I said “ very well, sir, I will assist 
you even although you had not the chap of Sultan Ali, be- 
cause you have arrived at my place and asked assistance I 
must assist you, there can be no denial, for my lord, that is 
th: raja Tamaadggong, gave it in command to me “if any gen- 
tleman whosoever meet with difficulty or distress, in the 
river or at sea, the Panzhulu must assist the person who is 
distressed whatever may be the nature of the distress, be the 
distressed person who be may the Paighulu must neverthe- 
less assist him'’ Then the gentleman said “ Very well the 
Parghulu will convey me to-day, there can be no refusal.” 
I replied “This day I cannot yet convey you, because the 
boat is not ready ard the men have not yet been found, 
therefore I ask time till to-morrow when I will seek a boat 
and men; snother thing is that this month by the religion 
of us Malays everybody fasts, and the day is now near night, 
moreover we must seek for wherewithal to make a meal now 
it is night, this is the reason why I wish time till to-morrow.” 
On this the gentleman said “ What! is the Panghulu not 
under the rule of the Sultan that he does not listen to what 
Isay? I wish it to be done now, there can be nO refusal.” 
I said “T am not under the authority of Sultan Ali, I am 
under the authority of the raja Tamatig¢gong, but although I 
am not under the authority of Sultan Ali, yet if Sultan Ali 
order [ must work, it cannot be otherwise. But as for the 
like of what you wish to be done now, I do not speak, 
for the day is about to close, the people are all fasting, 
moreover Malays cannot set about a work quickly for they 
have nothing ready, if it were like the Conipany's work it 
could be done quickly because things are in readiness.” 
Toe gentleman was very angry with me for speaking thus, 
but I did not take offence at this. Next day I ordered a 
en to be sought and it was procured, but it was not ready 
for it was leaky, and its crew were not ready for the men 
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were not yet collected, some being there, some here, for 
every body knows, in the places of planters the houses are 
not collected together; so that it was the third day before the 
rahu was ready with fire men to convey the gentleman to 
Malaka. Duriug the tree days he remained at my place I 
furnished him with every thing, mats and pillows with 
curtains and with his food agreeably to what is customary, 
and likewise provisions for the voyage, and the men who 
couveyed the gentleman to Malaka, everything was complete, 
nething was wanting, and I said to him “ Concerning the 
prahu and the men who are to convey you to Malaka there 
is no hire,” and further when he desired to sail I escorted 
him with ]4 or 15 men, to give him honour, as far as the 
mouth of the Finut. So he set sail, and afterwards my 
people returned from conveying the gentleman to Malaka. 
Aud T asked them “ Did the gentleman arrive at Malaka?” 
The men said * They are all at Malaka, nothing happened , 
we touched at Padang fir a little. We met the raja T'a- 
manggong and Inche Umar at Padang when they came in 
the steamer in search of bad people. After that the gen- 
tleman arrived in safety at Malaka, without having encouut- 
ered any danger on the way " 
Now this ge.tleman devised an ill thing and placed it in 
the newspaper, many were the things which he put in the 
newspaper, such as were not, he made to be, and such as 
were, le made not to be. First of all, he says that when he 
came te me and asked to be conveyed to Malaka I would 
not do so, because I had not invited him to come to m 
place, and it was not my business to convey him. But 
never once spoke thus. Then he says that I told persons 
to ask him for money for hire or ransom. But J absolutely 
deny having given such an order. Further he says that 
every night persons assembled in my house and made a 
noise as if creating terror to induce persons to run away. 
As for men assembling in my house every night, it was the 
fact, because with the M lays during the month of Puasa, 
all persons perform pious works, pray and read the Koran, 
and the noise of this of course disturbs. It was not made 
with the intentionof frightening him. And as to allthe matters 
related by the Priest they are untrue, and not to be listened to 
at all. Moreover when he wished to sail T escorted him to 
Kwalla Binut, with 15 men to give him honour, but he says 
that I was like a person afraid that he would complain at 
Malaka to the authorities and that I might be blamed. But 
I had no{thoughts of the kind, I thought however that this gen- 
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tleman did not know the manners of the Malays, if he had 
known the manners of the Malays he would not have spoken 
in that way. He also says that 1 confined him for a week. 
This is also untrue, he only remained three days. Further 
he says my eldest son some years ago was hung it Pinang 
for murder and piracy. This is most evidently untrue, I 
have not power to ti.row light further on the Padré’s un- 
truths. He adds that all my family sre pirates, This is 
untrue, never have any of my family become pirates or bad 
persons. As for my eldest son, I have had none but one, 
Abdul Jabar, who was made a Panghulu by the Sultan and 
who had his house and land at Singapore. Some years 
since he went to trade to Riteh, where he became ill and 
died. His corpse was brought to Singapore and buried at 
Teloh Slangah on the rajah Tamangong’s hill. There are 
many persons in Singapore who know all about him. The 
land which he left was made over by the Governor to Lis 
wife and children, For myself who have lived so long, 
many are the great persons and merchants and gentlemen 
who have all known me and my son, but not one word has 
any pergon spoken in accusation of us &c. 
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THe SARAWAK FLEET. 
(Sarawak, 23rd March, 1849.) 


As some discussion has recently taken place on the size, 
and armament of the Dayak pirate prahus of this coast and their 
complements in men, your readers may be interested in the 
following list of the Sarawak fleet now ready for sea, and the 
average of men to each prahu is somewhat lower than the 
average of the prahus of the Serebas and Sakarran Pirates. 
The largest Sarawak praliu does not exceed ten ton, and’ the 
piratical prahus are less in tonnage though of greater size on 
account of the ps great overhang of the stem and stern. 
The Sakarran and Serebas fleet fully collected, can put to sea 
with 200 prahus (or as they are here called “ Bankongs”) 
and within the last three months they have captured several 
trading boats, devastated two rivers, burnt three villages and 
slaughtered fully four hundred persons,—men, women and 
children. | 

There isa report at the present moment that the Serebas 
and Sakarran are out at sea with from 60 to 100 pralus, and 
that they have captured the town of Gadong in the Sadung 
river, 

To save these people, if it be possible, to protect the coasts, 
and to punish the pirates, Sir James Brooke goes out 
to-morrow to cruize, accompained by the boata of the H. C. 
Steamer Nemesis, and it is to be hoped that a blow may be 
given to the Pirates. 

Why does the Navy sleep. Where is Captain Keppel? 


No. 1 “Rajawali itam” ,, - 60 men) 
2 “Hariman” ., s o 45 ,, 
See kes Gk ae AO 
4 “ Nuri”. = es 2 o. oO as 
5 “ Pinyu”™.. te =" - 40 ,, 

G “Peniangat” .. .. .. 35 , 
ri - Kijang” 7s a i. 7 ao a3 
8 a Buaya” i 2 i: i * / 2 50) 

9 bh! Ani-ani" | a it a = @ 0 = 


10 “Katak” ,, ., ee coat ae 


Il ed i - 2th * & = = i f 

Ia * M erapati” ,, - Fe 3) 3 

13 a, Tupe y i = # 

14 “ Alang laut” ., . 

15 Bajing brani” .. 2! : 
, yang-la ap ry Cr | -@ 21) a5 

l7 - Pipit”.. . J = fh 2) 


Manned by Sarawak Malays. 
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17 220 Sibuyow Dayak Bankongs each 30 men. 
20 @ 26 Beeches team 





PI a0 ao 

26 a 28 Ditto Da k a taadiicds ” 30 yy 
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watching them till they sunk and merged into the liquid mass. 
It is almost beyond the conception of those who are unac- 
quainted with Burmese customs, or who have not had an 
opportunity of witnessing a scene like the present, to imagine 
the amount of costly offerings that were given during the day. 
We ourselves saw, during the short time that we were present, 
about seventy precious stones, consisting of rubies, diamonds, 
sapphires and emeralds thrown into the crucibles, besides large 
quantities of gold and silver ornaments and coins. The mate- 
rials of the bell being supplied by voluntary donations, and 
most of them while casting, there can be but little attention 
paid tothe kind or proportion of the metals used in its com- 
pose: That there might be no lack of the good things of 
ife tokeep upthe strength and spirits of all engaged in this 
important task, there was a shed adjoining that in which the 
furnaces were placed, plentifully supplied with water, betel, 
cheroots, food, fruits, &c., which were placed there and dis- 
tribuied gratis, by the charitable and pious portion of the 
people, Then a crucible was ready, it was lifted from the 
furnace by bamboos, two at the side and one above, which 
were quickly lashed to keep it steady, and with a ery of “ clear 
the way,” it was carried tothe mould. It was there received 
cs a master and his men, who were stationed on the top, and 
Ww io, before pouring in the metal thrust some rags into the mou th 
of mould as well as in the crucible, which burned and created a 
bright flame through which the metal was poured into the mould. 
This cloth was plentifully supplied by the surrounding Bur- 
mans, who threw ot and gave tbeir turbans in hundreds for 
the purpose, The supply of metal from the forty furnaces, was 
continually kept up, with an average interval of two or three 
minutes between each crucible. The smelting operations com- 
menced at gun-fire on Thursday morning and were completed 
at gun-fire the same evening; occupying about fourteen ch 
When the last crucible that filled the mould was poured in, 
an old Burman ascended to where the master of the operations 
stood, and offered a padso full of valuables to cast into it ; but 
it was two late, the bell was finished, and the old man de- 
parted deeply disappointed at being excluded from adding hia 
mite to the general contribution. Shouts of joy and gladness 
from the assembled crowd, at the so far successful termination 
of their labours, rent the air; and the scene closed witha 
dance and song of triumph, in which all present joined, our- 
selyes expected. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


1. The American Journal ef Science and Aris, conducted 
by Professers B. Silliman and B. Silliman Jr., and James 
I. Dana, New Haven, Nos. 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, and 
17. (from the Editors.) 

We can only give the contents of the last number of this 
well-known and most valuable journal -— 

Contents : 

On the Indian Archipelago, (from the Jet No. of the Journal ef the Indian 
Archipelago) —Oo the Anomalies presented in the Atomic Vo'ume of Sulphur 
aod Nitrogen ; #ith -emerks on Chemical Clasification, and o notice of M. 
Laurent's Theory of Binary Molecules ; by T. 8. Hoot.—Upen the Infiueoce 
of Coleron Dew; by Prof, Jobn Drockleshy.—A pew Method of extracting 
Pure Gold from Alloys and from Ores ; by C. T. Jackson, U S G.5.—Dis- 
eovery of Telluriam in Virginia ; by C. T. Jeckoon, U.S.G.3.—Upon a peco- 
liar kind of Teomerphiom that ploys en importent part in the Mineral Kingdom ; 
by Professor Scheerer.—Enelieh Prefixes derived from the Greek ; by Professor 
J W. Gibbe.—On a New empiricel Pormole for ascertaining the Tension of 
Vapor of Water at avy Temperature 5 by J. A. Alexander, Eaq.— Observallocs 
on some New England Plante, with charsctera ef several cew species ; by Ed- 
ward Tockerman, A.M.—Deseriptions of Shells feund in Connecticut, collecred 
apd named by the late Rev, J. H. Linsley ; by Augustes A, Gra'd, M.D — 
Results of Anslyticn! Researches in the Neptanian Theory of Uranus; by 
Booch F. Lurr.—Caricogrepby y by Prof, Dewey-—On Gotta Pereha: by Ed- 
ward N, Kert—Os Emerald Nickel from Texes, Lancaster County, Pa, ; by 
Prof. B. Silliman, Jr.—Gn new Minerale from Texas, Lanenster Co, Peon ; 
by Charles Upham Shepard, M.D.—An Account of a Meteorite of Casting, 
Maine, Muy 20, 1848 ; by Charles Upbem ¢hepard, M.D. 


In the 16th No. there is an article headed “ Geology and 
Mineralogy of the Malay Peninsula” extracted from the 
Mining Journal. This, with the exception of the first two 
sentences, is wholly made up of paragraphs extracted, with- 
out acknowledgement, from the paper on the Physical Geog- 
raphy and Geology of the Malay Peninsula which appeared 
in this Journal for February, 1848. ‘The Mining Journel 
is one of those periodicals to which we have from the frst 
sent this Journal without any acknowledgement having ever 
been received, this silent appropriation of our labours being 
the sole return for our courtesy, We observe too that the 
Nautical Magazine for some months published a succession 
of articles from this Journal as original, The practice may 
be acommon, but it is nota fair one. 

9 Maoras Jowrnal of Liferature and Science, January— 
December, 1848 (from the Madras Literary Society snd Auxi- 
liary Royal Asiatic Society) 

Contents : 

Geographics! ond Statirtics! Memoir of » Sarvey of the Neileberry Moun 

tains, uoder the Superioten dence of Captsin J. Ouchterlony. 1847, [Comm 
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nicated by the Chief Secretary to Government].—On the Fresh Water Fishes 
of Southern India, By T. C. Jerdon, Eeq., Asnistent Surgeon, Madras Esta- 
blishment.—Notice of the Scientific Labora of the late Dr Alexander Tornball 
Christ's, with extracta from bis Official Reports submitted to Government.—. 
On the Thermal Springs of Calwa and Mahansndi in the Kurnool provincel 
By Captsin Newbold, F. R. &., Mem. of the Philomathique and Geologica. 
Societies of Frarce, &c.— Description of » new species of Terrestrial Planariat 
By Mr Walter Ellict, Civil Servire, with a Plete.—Acceunt of an attem 
to form ao Artesian Well at Tuticoris, From (ficial Papers.—Aralyuls 
Mockerzie Mevuscripts. By the Rev. Willivm Teylor.—Report of the Com- 
mittee of the Committee of the Agri-Horticaliaral Seciety of Madre, for the 
year 1848, Communicated by Majer Reid, c.m., Bccretary of the Sociaty.— 
Meteorrlogical Obeervations made at the Madras Magnetic Obeervatory, from 
January to December, 1848.— Night. By the Inte Rev, Thomas Halls, a. 5-— 
Natices.— On the Prices of Indion Grains. —Weslth of Troops io India.— On 
Almoepheric distarbonces throughout the world, and on a remerkoble Storm at 
Bombay, on the Sthef April, 1843.—By Colonel Sykes.—Minersls of Ceylon. 
—Preeredings of the Medras Literary society and Auzillary of the Royal Asia- 
tie Society. 

3 Dr Medhurst has sent us the prospectus of a publication 
which he intends to commence at Shanghai. It is on the same 
plan as the Malayan Miscellanies which were printed at Ben- 
coolen in 1822, and which we consider a very excellent one, 
when a constant supply of matter cannot be calculated on. Dr 
Medhurst’s great abilities and acquirements are too well known 
to need any assurance from us that whatever papers he may 
publish will be valuable, As we have failed to attract con- 
tributions to this Journal from China, we are glad that a 
medium will now be furnished in that country itself for illus- 
trating those numerous interesting subjects mentioned by 
Dr M. with which we are so imperfectly acquainted. Wo 
shall be happy to receive the names of subscribers, and as 
the best means in our power of seconding Dr Medharst’s pro~ 
ject, we subjoin his prospectus at length. 


In the prest, and speedily will be published, the first mumber of a 
CHINESE MISCELLANY, 


To be followed in muceemion by other sembers, Designed fo ilfustrale the 
Government, PAitoapy, Reliyiou, Arta, Manufactures, Trade, Mannert and 
Curtoma, History and Slotistice of CAina, edited by W. H. Menucast, Sen, 


The above work ts intended to be, as ite name Imports, & miscellaneous col- 
lection of original articles, treating on China, publisbed as motter may 
furnished, without reference to the order of subjects; but designed, after the 
work has made considerable progres, to be collected together into volumes, 
arranged secording to the things trested of. For thie purpose, each article will 
be paged and titled arparetely, oo that the vatious rumbers can he tronposed 
sod bound up, in any way the purchasers may think proper. Tbe articles will 
not be of equal length; they may emount eltber to & single sheet or twenty, © 
(he cose may be; or the same eahjrct may be alluded to repeatedly, in various 
pumbers, as new malter mey be jurnisbed, or ihe importance of the subject 
ue demand; In wader, however, to insure definitences os to expense, the 

4 en cents per sheet of 16 pages, OF 160 pages for a dollar. This 


price will bet 
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is now lated, from the consideration that, owing to the small number af 
residents in China, only a limited sale will be obtained. Shou'd the de- 

and incresse, however, the price will be Propertionably lowered, o- the 
amount of letter-preas increased. It it contemplated, at present, thet the quan- 
tity of matter published annually will not exceed 500 pages: it may not eran 
amount to that; oo that the cost, unless the work be enlarged, will not exceed 
thres dollars anoually, The profits arising from the wale will be dergted to 


Tt is mot intended that the projected work should ume the form of « 
periodical, gither on it regards the size of each Bomber, or the time of its appear. 
ance. The Editor will use his utmost endeavours to supply a succession of 
articles from time to ties, but bis pomerous other eogigements will not allow 
of bis binding bimeslf to prodace a certain number of pages in a given period. 
He would be glad, however, of the assistance of others ; for which purpose ha 
invites the sid of thowe whoae studies have rendered them | E> | 
matters. The Miscellany will not be devoted to detailing the sews of the day, 
melther will the Editor feel himself bound to insert every paper sent to him, 
thet may be designed to express the views and feelings of individuals, on any 
particular question; bat pp he publish what may tend to illustrate the aub- 
jects specified at the bead of this prospectus. It is mot designed, likewise, to 
eccupy ite pages with reprints, og infor already before the public, 
except In the form of quotations, or with the view of suegesting farther remarks. 

Should no matter be farnished, or leisure be denied, the work may be dlscan- 
tinued after the appearance of ao few atticles; on the other hand, should oume- 
rows pens be engaged in writing for the Miscellan + it may be contioved oatil 
it comprises volames. In any cass, however, the tor pot be blamed for 
mot carrying on what he bas not bound himself to perpetuate, nor the public be 
called upon to pay for what Is not continued to be delivered to them. 

\ ae fea cboepeyetars ae “ roo tony Taterior of China, bert 
during a Journey ogh ti and Green Toa districts,” to be follow 
treatioes on the various prodocts of China. r 

Persons _ ila angr deat aint ae kind enough to send io 

Dames to | Shanghee; to the vd. Dr Legge, Hongkong; Dr 
Hobson, Canton; or the Revd A: Stronach, Amoy, 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES, CONTRIBUTIONS 
AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mit BURNS'S PAPER ©N THE KAYANS OF THE 
N. W. OF BORNEO. 


Sarawak, 24th April, 1849. 

Trura and justice alike demand the following 

strictures on Mr Burns’s paper on the Kayans of the North 

West Coast of Borneo which appeared in your journal of 
last February. 

Extended enquiry has gone to prove that the aboriginal 
tribes of the interior of Borneo differ greatly one from 
another, and it is stated in Captain Keppel’s work vol. 2 p. 
14, that “as they differ not only in name but in customs 
and manners, we will in the first instance mention the 
various distinct mations, the general locality of each and 
some of their distinguishing peculiarities.” 

Mr Burns, however, with this sentence before him, accuses 
a Virtuous and truthful gentleman and divine, of “ s/ander"’ 
because he had made some statements (proved to be correct) 
on the Kavans of a distan; part of Borneo which differed 
from the observations made by Mr Burns himeellf. 

The authority of Mr Hupé you have remarked in your 
note is unexceptionable, and surely, Sir, the friends of that 
gentleman may justly and publicly demand the retraction 
of a charge so roshly and groundlessly advanced, or retort 
the term, and regret that your valuable journal should be 
meade the medium of personal abuse.* 

Mr Burns has himself differed from Mr Dalton on various 
subjects, and your next hasty and petulent contributor 
will doubtless accuse this gentleman of a gross dereliction 
of’ moral principle because some prople in some part of 
Borneo differ from the people visited by Mr Hurns. 

(Mr Burns is not content however with imputing 
“slander” to an innocent person and correct observer, but 
proceeds likewise to attack others in the following passaye : 
—‘*the head hunting mania so exirevagantiy spoken of 
by Sarewak historians does not exist among the Kayan 
people, nor are the heads of their enemies more Cae | by 

* We noi only declared Mr Hupe's amthority to be onexceptionsble but 


area ly modified Mr Nures" remarks, and supplied the rorrectire, by citing 
Air Willer in confiemation of Mr Uhipe's statement — Fo, 
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them than were such trophies by the warriors of Eurore 
during the reign of feudalism, and heads if taken in battle 
are merely considered as trophies as were the scalps of the 
North American Indians." | 

4s we are dealing only with Mr Burns's delinquencies, 
we need do no more en passant than confess cur own igno- 
rance of any period of European history When the iron clad 
warriors of Europe peesereed fone hundred heads in a house, 
and threw them awuy only to peocure and preserve others. 
The writers on Sarawak are only two in number, and quoting 
from the principal historian of that country, we must re- 
quest Mr Burns to reconcile his accusation of exaggeration 
With the following passages from the pamphlet published 
by Sie James Brooke in 1810, and from Captain Keppel’ s 
wor 

At page 19 of thie pamphlet Sir James writes € The head 
hunting, or taking the beads of their enemies is a feature 
in warfare by no means new or extraordinary, and, similar 
to the scalping of the North American Tndian, is a trophy 
of victory and prowess, Amongst the Hill Dyaks this 
custom is confined entirely to the heads of evemies, and is 
the effect and not the cause of war; their wars are by no 
means bloody, and are never carried on but by small com- 
protes who enter on the enemies ground and lay in ambush 
or parties or individuals of their foes. ‘The exaggera- 
ted accounts of some travellers haye been drawn from the 
more savage and predatory tribes of the coast, but these 
tribes have forsaken their original customs and have joined 
piracy to their former practice of taking heads and they 
are not different from other pirates who destroy as well as 
plunder.” Had Mr Burns eupied this passage lie could not 
more minutely have confirmed the statement of Sir James, 
the only difference being that the latter gentleman has 
drawn a disiinction between the predatory and non-pre- 
datory tribes which the former has over looked, 

Should Mr Burns duubt the justice of this distinction a 
visit to Serebas or Sckarran will readily aud practically 
convince him that these people are eager Head takers, 

In vol. Ist, paze 55, of Captain Keppel's work is the fol- 
lowing passage from the journal of Sir James Brovke written 
in 1s30—* *Like the rest of the Dyaks the Sibuyows* 
adorn their houses with the heads of their evemies; but 
With them the custom exists in a modified form and | am 


* Misprinted in the original Sibuowans, 
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led to hope that the statement already made public of their 
reckless search after human beings merely for the purpose 
of obtaining their heads will be found to be exaggerated if 
not untrue, and that the custom elsewhere as here and at 
Lundu, will be found to be more accordent with our know- 
ledge of other wild tribes, and to be resarded merely as a 
triumphant token of valour in the fight or ambush; similar 
indeed to the scalps of the North American Indian.” 

Again vol. 2 p, 197— The tribes of Serebas aud Sakarran, 
whose rivers are situated in the deep bight between Tanjon 
Sipang and Tanjong Sirik, are poweriul communities an 
dreadful pirates who ravage the consts with large fleets and 
murder and rob indiscriminately ; but this is 6y no means to 
be esteemed o standard of Dyk character.” We would 
arain ask Mr Burus to reconcile these passages with his 
chirge of exaggeration and w* may remark that he has 
studied these works either foo /iftle or foo much. 

Mr Low the only other Sarawak historian, in a work re- 
plete with valuable information though compiled in haste, 
draws the same broad distinction between the predatory 
tribes of Serebas and Sakarran and the other Dyaks ofthe 
N. W Coast. In writing of Serebas and Sakarran he says 
“The passion for Head hunting which now characterizes 
these people was not formerly deeply rooted as at present” 
and he adds—“In a limited extent the custom is probably 
as ancient as their existence as a nation.”* 

At page 303 of his work Mr Low states that “ the custom 
of head taking as it has been before noticed is not so deeply 
rooted in the habits of those people as to prevent our hops 
of its being easily eradicated though amongst the sea Dyaks 
it will probably be long before this desirable result be ob- 
tained.” 

Does Mr Burne detect any discrepancy or extravagance 
in these statements, or can he point out in the works of the 
ouly two gentlemen who have written of Sarawak any 
passages to justify him in using the term “ extravagant” to 
ae Ae better informed and far more experienced than 

imse 

Although the Malays of Borneo differ as much one com- 
munity from another as the Dyaks, yet Mr Burns, who is 
evidently fond of abusive terms, has decided on the expe- 
rience of a few months, that they are all “mongrels” “atro- 
cious” and “servile.” Will he explain how they are more 
“mongrels” than the British ? What peculiar atrocities have 

+ Earawak p, | 59. 
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come under his own observation? and above all what acts 
of “servility” the Malays have been guiltty of, for he cer- 
tainly is the first writer to our knowledge that has even 
represented “servility”’ as a vice of the Malayan-character, 
One other point of somewhat more general intercat than 
the preceding which is asserted in Mr Burns's paper, may 
here be slightly commented on. He ststes the population 
of the countries he visited to amount to seven thousand 
persons,” and he speaks in rather magnificent terms of his 
exalted friends and relatives the three great chiefs Kam Lasa, 
Kam Nipa and Batu Dian, besides several other inferior 
chiefs. Now if we divide the amount of the total population 
by six to obtain the number of fighting men we shall find 
the Kayan warriors to be 1,160 in number, and if we deduct 
266 of these as the following of the inferior chiefs, it will 
leave a grand total of 300 fighting men for each of the three 
renowned Kayan Rajahs Kam Lasa, Kam Nipa ani Dian 


These are the conquerors ! the suzerein lords of Malayan 
towns! Kam Nipa’s grand array of three hundred men hus 
withstood the joint tribes of Serebas and Sakarran which 
at the lowest computation can bring 8,000 fighting men in- 
to the field, and in turn have invaded those rivers!! ‘This ia 
the force feared by the Malays of Siriki which could bring 
1,000 well armed men againstthem! These are the people 
who have attacked Muka and Oya and who have captured 
Pulo, Matu Meri and other places!!! This is indeed ** Par- 
turuent montes nasciter ridiculus Mus."" This statement 
is not only improbable in the highest degree, but next to 
dea impossible, unless Mr Burns means to exalt every 

ayan warrior into an Amadis de Gaul or an Orlando Furioso, 
for certain it is that such small communities, living distant 
one from another, could not withstand the incursion of the 
Serebas and Sakarran, and that long since they would have 
become subject to the “atrocious” ‘Malays of the coast who 
are as fond of becoming conquerors as the Kayans them- 
selves. It will be nearer the truth (and what Mr Burns 
probably meant) to state the fighting men at 7,000, and cer- 
tain itis that Kum Nipa alone has offered to bring 100 
boats to Siriki in order to attack Serebas, and as these boats 
carry on an average 20 men each, the total number of Kum 
Nipa’s following may be reckoned at about 2,000 men. 

Mr Dalton stated the Kayans amongst whom he lived to 


is ehmall veloe, statemen ® population 
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ainount to 270,000 souls, and that they were greatly ad- 
dicted to head hunting, and many natives intimately ac 

quainted with the Kaynns all give evidence to the interior 
parts of Borneo being p»pulous, and it would be difficult to 
conceive how a small body could drive the aboriginal inha- 
bitants before them unless possessed of superior arms, which 
the Kayans are not. | 

Lhere take leave of Mr Burns withrut applying to him 
the abusive terms he has so liberally bestowed on othera, 
but it is alike self respect and the respect due to 
your valuable journal which have induced forbearance; but as 
in the same journal ke has accused an amiable and absent 
gentleman of “slander” and two other gentlemen of giving 
to the public “extravagant statements” it was due not only 
to the accused but to your readers to prove that there is no 
foundation for Mr Buin's assertions, which may be treated 
with a smile or a frown as a person may lean either towards 
the Epicurean or Stoic philosophy. 

Truth and justice demanded thus much—but further than 
this it would be waste of time and reason to pursue the 
topic, 

* To wafi a feather cr to crush a Av.” 
A FRIGFND TO THE ABSENT, 


THE SINGAPORE OBSERVATORY. 


[In a note to Dr Little's paper on the Medical Topography 
of Sngapore (Vol. Il p. 461) we stated that the tables of 
observations made at the Singapore Magnetic Observatory 
alluded to and used by Dr Little, wou'd be afterwards pab- 
lished at length accompanied by the Observers notes Some 
of these notes were in our possession at th= time, but the tables 
themselves after being returned by Dr Little to the Observer 
were carried away by him for the purpose of continuing his 
notes, and in the course of lis magnetic voyage through the 
Archipelago were mislaid or lost. Subsequent want of leisure 
and indisposition prevented his supplying the loss antil lately, 
but we have now the pleasure to inform our readers that we 
have received a considerable portion of tables and curves, 
which we shall begin to publish as soon as our lithographic 
press arrives. Our correspondent writes, #] have male out 
all the tables with a very great degree of trouble ; they com- 
prise observations fur S years, Ist of the Thermometer, givin 
the temperature; 2ndly of the Wet Bulb, giving the moisture ; 
and 3rdly of the Barometer, giving the pressure; thas you 
have the most important elements of meteorvlogy. With 
respect to the quantity of rain, the pressure of the wind, and 
the most interesting as well as the most easily understood of 
the magnetic phenomena, [ will forward them to you in ano- 
ther paper. - - - Although a period of 5 years observations 
appears to me scarcely sufficient to determine the climate of 
a station, yet the instruments have really so little range that 
one year pretty nearly certifies another. Inu the barometer 
the regularity of the curve is perfectly wonderful * The 
comments which follow on some remarks made by Dr Little 
and ourselves with reference to the position of the Thermo- 
meter in the Observatory, we give at once and separately. 
Our correspondent in a previous letter appealed to our sense 
of justice to insert his vindication of the entire correctness of 
his thermometrical tables, and as he appears to consider the 
remarks in question as very unvalled for, objectionable in 
manner, and ag reflecting on his performance of an official 
duty, we cannot besitate in publishing it, although we regret 
that he should -have so greatly misconceived the spirit in 
which the remarks were wrilten, and adopted a tone ot criti- 
cism somewhat more belligerent than the occasion requires, 
or is quite consistent with the manner appropriate to a 
Journal which has no object but the ascertainment of facts 
and the spread of truth. ‘The point in dispute is a simple 
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one, requiring no very recondite knowledge to unilerstand it, 
and which it is most desirable should be fully and candidly 
discussed, We therefore hope that if either Dr Little or our 
correspondent desire to continue the discussion, the y will stick 
to facts and inferences, and not tilt at each other. We allow 
full freecom of debate, but we cannot overlook the risk of 
personalities, however g od humoured, sometimes verging on 
asperity We need hardly inform our local readers that our 
correspondent, alihough he chooses to be nameless here, is not 
a mere Umbra, but one of the best as well as cleverest men in 


India.—Eb. ] 


I should not have made any remarks on Dr. Little's 
paper did 1 not koow that you f. rwarded your journal to 
several scientific Societies, and some of the members may 
imbibe totally erroneous opinions regarding my observatory 
and the trustworthiness of the observations. 

What the writer says on the subject of my observatory 
T will here quote, and subjoin any remarks I may have to 
make on the subject. Dr. Little writes “ The observations 
taken at the Singapore Observatory during the years 
ISil, 42, 43, 44 and 45, were conductel in a building 
Bituated at the distance of a mile from the centre of the 
town, having no house contiguous (I) and built on the bank 
of a river subject to tidal influence. It was half a mile 
from the sea, from which it was separated by a mangrove 
swamp, houses and cocoanut trees. ‘Towards the land (2) 
it was clear of jungle and cultivation, the alluvial soil being 
sand with a clay bottom, The Thermometer was plac 
in a circular box in a centre (3) room well ventilated, but 
not exposed to air cu'rents (4) or the sun's radiation (5). 
This building was of brick [8 inches thick, and surrounded 
by a wood verandah (6) the roof being composed of attap 
and a ceiling of planks. In estimating the correctness of 
the following observations the reader must bear in mind 
the condi.ions in which the thermometer was placed (7). 
It indeed most accurately showed the atmosphere of a room 
in that building (8), but mot the atmosphere of that loca- 
lity (9), for, in the first pluce, the building prevented all 
currents of air from affecting the temperature (1U) which 
in this country are the means of reducing the tempera- 
ture (11). as well might we judge the temperature of a 
“aac Med observations taken in a deep dell (12) surrounded 
oy hills. In the second pluce the brick walls while they 
absorbed the heat by day radiated the same by night, 
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therefore the thermometer would oot rise to its proper 
altitude, nor fall sufficiently at night (15) The mean of the 
observations taken at this observatory will be correct but 
the maxima and the minima will be found to differ from 
those of oll other observers (14). To estimate correctly 
the temperature of the atmosphere a circular (15) building 
should be constructed with a roof of attap and a ceiling of 
planks having no walls, and from the ceutre the thermo- 
meter ought to be hung.” 

Note by the Editor. —**The defects (16) of the Observatory 
fer thermometrical registers are obvious but perhaps not 
so great as our contributor considers (17). The atmosphere 
is decidedly affected by the building, which is a Magnetic 
Observatory (18). The monthly tables which we have given 
for some time show a considerable difference in the maxima 
ani minima(!9). The position of the thermometer is much 
better than that in the Observatory (20) butnot free from 
objections (21).” 

Remarks. 

(1) Exeept my house 

(2) Dr. Montgomerie’s and Mr Balestier’ splantations were 
bith on the land s‘de with mangrove jungle intervening. 

(3). Not a centre room but a room facing the north or 
Jand sie, with three winduws on the northern face, one of 
which, the centre one, was always kept open 

(1) A current of air was always pa-sing through the room, 
though the bulb of the thermometer was not directly exposed 
to it. 

(5) [ should rather think not. 

(6) The building was not surrounded by a wooden veran- 
dah, but the verandah was open and was of use in modifying 
the currents, in preventing reflection from the ground, and 
likewise the sun‘s rays from penetrating the room during the 
time the sun had northern declination. 

(7) It is a pity the writer himself did not bear in mind the 
conditions, for then we should not have heard of centre rooms 
and wood verandahs wiich existed nowhere but in the writer's 
Imagination. 

(8) This is really most important if true. 

(9) This dogmatic assertisn comes from a person who 
never was in the Observatory but once, and thew after his 
paper had beeu written. 

(:0) Of course if there had been a centre room and 1 
wooden verandah. 
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(IT) Has Dr. Little never heard of a hot current of air, 
and if he has, would it, does he think, have the effect of re- 
ducing the temperature ? 

(12) Why uot a deep well, for truth lics at the bottom of 
one; but what analogy is there between a deep dell sur- 
rounded hy high bills and my observatory? In the former 
ease there is no circulation of air and great reflection from 
the sun's rays during the heat of the day. In my observa- 
tory a gentie current of air was always passing through the 
builling, acd the verandah protected the building from di- 
rect rays and reflection from the sandy soil. 

(13) This is perfectly unintelligible to me. If the brick 
walls absorbed the heat by day and radiated the same b 
night, the thermometer would rise during the day and fall 
at wight, the very reverse of what the Doctor states. If my 
observatory had been tiled, then, in consequence of the great- 
er absrption of heat during the day, the thermometer would 
have risen, and by radiation at night it would have fallen. 
The whole sentence is inexplicable, and if the Kditor had 
taken exception to this passage—it might have been as well.* 
I have always considered myself that a brick wa'l heated 
would have the effect of raising the temperature. 

(14) Most undoubtedly, Lf observers consider that 95° 
ia any thing like the maximum temperature at Singa- 
pore and publish such observations as matter of fact+, when 


* We are so obfose as to considar our correspondeat’s crilltism some 
what inexplicable, anle:s we view itas a play at ero purposes, Dy Little's 
sevience, OO the oher hand, though not expressed oith mathematical rigour, 
is wufficiently clear, and moreover appears 10 ws to be founded on fact. 
walls aod ceiling (and Wwe mhy add the flsor in a still greater degree) du ring 
the day presented a cool s.rtace to the air entering the room,—thit is 
o surface cooler than the air itself,—and consequently reduced its tempera= 
ture, or partially adsorbed its heat. At night, instead of being internally at = 
Jower temperature than the air entering the room, they retained a hiaher, 
owing to the quantity of tat which they had absorbed during tha day, The 
extercal oiv ow entering the room was therefore raised in temperature by the 
heat communicated by the wall Now whatever our correspondent's ovject 
miy have neen, that of Dr, Little was to ascertain the temperaiure of tha 
erferdul gir, and in wruling of the observations made at the Observatory it 
Waa necetsary to shew how the air in it diff-red from the open air. —Ep, 

+ We suppose this is to be taken as @ somali instalment of what is awaiting 
us, for Dr Litthe has mot published such observations, We did, but not as 
matter of fact, if by that our correspondent means, as expressing the true 
ten erature of the District What we published as matter of fact was that 
“ Day and night self registering horizontal thermomelers (Troughton and 
Simms) placed in the shade in an open veranda” (ante vol, Llp. xii 
reguiered the maxima and minima which we gave. We never miiotnio 
What the position of these thermometers was free from obysetions, as our 
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the maximum temperature is seldom above 85, and 10» ad- 
ditional may easily be registered in a small circular shed ve- 
randah which is neither impervious to the direct nor 
reflected rays of the sun, 

(15) It is delicions to see with what unctuousness the 
Doctor lays down the law. Th2 building must be circular ; 
this sound Aristotelian, some occult virtue ina circle perhaps, 
and as Aristotle says a circle has no contraries there is no 
use in opposing this arrangement. According to the writer 
there should be no walls, then how does he provide against 
reflection of the sun's rays, against local currents, and again-t 
undue lowering of the thermometer at night by terrestrial 
radiation? I do not know what the dimensions of the 
building are, but should not imagine very considerable if 
constructed solely for a thermometer. If of small size, 
then T say the Doctor might as well put his thermometer in 
a six dozen case, place it in the sun, end look out for the 
maximum temperature of 95°. If the Doctor will but take 
the trouble he will find that in that small temple of the 
winds there is a different temperature at every foot of 
altitude, gradually decreasing from the grownd to a certain 
point, and then increasirg upwards from that point to the 
roof, Has the Doctor laid his finger on the very spot the 
minimum of this line? Vo the temperature which his 
thermometer shows what deduction has he to make for the 
absorption of heat by the building which is of course 
communicated ta the thermometer and which must be eli- 
minated before the true temperature is deduced? It is this 
excess which I have attempted to provide against, and to 
give as nearly as possible the true temperature and by all 
the means in my power to guard against the absorption of 
the cun’s rays. It was for this reason [ made the walls 
18 inches thick and painted them white, that, if any of the 
sun's rays should by accident impinge on the walls, they 
correspondent appears to do with respect to that which stood in the Magnetic 
Observaiory,. Wao have elways admitted that the maxima were (reatly 
influenced by the want of doe protection from the indirect action of the sun's 
rays, But with respect to the minima we believe that they trul, registered the 
ac'ual jemperaiore of the exterral sir, They were suspended jm (haf air 
against a plack wall which soon cools down to that temperature, and an 
attap rool was interposed heiween them oid the aky. The only sufficient 
exulanation of the fact that them thermometers indicated 69 lower than that 
at the Obtervatury ever did, appears to we to he this, that the external air 
oo entering the Observatory was raised several degrees by absorbing heat 
rt the sigh deine roe wa serboned bi  emntoncand g the 
salisfied they were free from detects. —Ep, 7 a 
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should be reflected and not absorbed; it was for thia reason I 
made the ceiling flat and the roof with a good pitch so that 
between the planks of the ceiling and the attap, which is 
a non-conductor, there should be a considerable quantity 
of air which is likewise a non-conductor. The ventilation 
or the circulation of air was provided for by means which 
I will subsequently explain. 

(16) This note by the Editor is just as positive as any 
thing the Doctor has asserted, and with as Tittle reason ; if 
the Kditor, instead of laying down the law in Commercial 
Square, would just have taken the trouble to visit the Ob- 
servatory* he would have seen and judged for himself how 
unfounded were the assertions which had gone before, 

(l7) This is breaking my fall and letting me off cheap in 
the Editor's estimation, pitching in a left hander and then 
re me on the back, and saying, I am not such a bad 
ellow after all. | 

(18) Dearme! What next? The Magnetic Observatory 
like a cholera hospital affecting the atmosphere !+ 

(19) Not at all unlikely, 

(20) What charming modesty ! 

(21) Not free from objections! I should rather think not, 
Where did the Editor ever find 95° in the shade, such as I 
find in his registry? ? He must have been taking observa- 
tions on the sunny side of Commercial Square. Why 
if it were 95° in the shade instead of seeing my friends con- 

* 8-2 Note} below, : 

+ Uur correspondent, we always understood, was sent here to make 
Maguetic observations, the building was designated a Magnetic Ohserratury, 
eod we therefore inferred that it had been built as each, and not with « view 
to thermometrical observations. The nocturnal temperature in it appeared so 
obviously to be affected by its absorption of heat during the day, that we could 
nol suppose the architect had intended to adapt it for such observations. Jf wa 
had koown that our correspondent had built it wish this very object, we need 
pot say that our remarks would have been differently worded, sa nothing 
could 6¢ more remote from our intention than the imputation of any blame. 
It be remains satisfied that the building fully soswered nis design, it would 
be presumplaous ia us to enter iuto any discussion With him on the subject, 
In jatiice to ourselves we most add that our note waa written alter we bad 
ex mined the Observatory in the presence of our correspondent, and that, with 
the tghest respect for his science, skill and experience, we are compelled to 
retain the opinion that his minima are s*veral degrees tor high. The objections 
to the place where wor self registering thermometer was suspended we hate 
always a’mitted to oor correspondent, but he has not accounted fur the deci- 
ded difference not only between our minima, but those of other registers, and 
his own. Our maxima we are quite satisfied are too high, and we discontinued 
Our registry in June 1648, not being able at the time to remedy the defects of 
the place where our thermometer is hung, or to God agother quite fre from 
objections. —Ep, 

+ See our preceding note. 
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gregated in the Square at all hours of the day, one half 
would be driven from Singapore by fits of apoplexy 
and the other half would be protracting a miserable exist- 
ence by sitting in their offices with p towels round 
their heads, | 
These observations I have made in justice to myself, and 
in consequence of the journal being forwarded to scientific 
Societies. Ihave been treated in an off hand manner any- 
thing but pleasant to my feelings, or | think creditable to 
those who made such assertions- without taking the trouble 
to verify them*, and if castles in the air must be built by ima- 
inative Doctors with centre rooms and wooden verandalis, 
fot them be built at their expence and not at mine. I was not 
a dilletanti handling athermometer once a month and then 
thinking I knew all about meteorology. I was placed in a 
certain duty by the Government, and if I failed in that duty 
on my bead falls the responsibility.+ Ihave but two words 
more to say to the Doctor before | proceed to my observa- 
tions. He says the average temperature for each month at 
6 a. M. and noon, being divided by 2 gives the mean for the 
month. From what wonderful indoction does he deduce this 
Jaw? If we take the mean of Captain Davies observations at 
6 a. M. and noon we find the following 
Captain Davis’ observations. 
1820 41821 1822 1823 «661824 8§=1825 
79.5 79.4 802 788 #2810 814 
and on referring to the tables [now sendI find the following 


af the same time 7 
1841 1842 143 
89.2 80.5 80.5 


* See our previous note.—Eo, 

+ Neither Dr Little nor we impoted the slightest filore of duly to oor 
correspondent. For ourselves we were not even aware that the thermome- 
trical observations formed part of his official duty, and even if we had been, 
surely whatever opinion we may eniertain respecting the adaptation of a 
puolia building for sach observations, and whatever that opinion may ba 
worth, we have a right to express it. Lt is quite possinle for a building to be 
constrncied with great care, and yet the air im jt fail io be w perfect index 
to the temperatare of the exteron| atmosphere. We may add that a Ther- 
mometrical Observatory which would be free from defects in England, moy 
not be adapted for Singapore, where the heat during the day is compariively 
#o great, that the very meana taken to prevent iis absorption by the screen of 
the thermometer affecting the registered temperature, may prevent this tem 
perature falling to thet of the external air at might. A screen so thick and 
slowly conductive of beat as vo wfford the pertection of shade during the day, 
will necessarily, 1m this climate aod Jatitude, retain a potion of the accamu- 
lated heat throughout the whole night. “ The absorption of heat due to 
direct radiation from the sun goes oo more rapidiy than the dissipation of it 
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The mean of Captain Davis’ 80.2, of mine 804, difference 
0.2, whilst the Doctor makes them differ by 2°.5 and with these 
dread(ul increments of temperature the Doctor weeps over 
the probability of Singapore becowing insupportable, as if 
that could ever be possible, at least | should like to be or- 
dered to remain there antil I found it so, I have left out 
1814 and 1845 for obvious reasons which I will explain 
hereafter. 

The building in which the observations were taken, will 
best be explained by the following ground plan. It was 56 

_ 





feet in lengih, by 28 feet in breath, divided by a parti- 
tion wall running the whole length, The longer sides fuced 
North and South—the shortest the East and West, In the 


by cooling” (Prof. Forbes), and hence a screen which aheorha the son's heat 
during the 12 hours the sau is above ihe horizon bere wehout aff-cting @ 
thermometer placed beelow il, will not enol down to the lem perature of the 
external air duting the sueceeding 12 hours, Prof. Fortes, in another of his 
Alevorolozical Reports, observes that “from the near contact in whet, 
thermometers ore generally placed with large difficully conducting masses, 
soch as walls, the temperatare during the night is kept op, and the minima 
arethustoo high’ (Reports, Brit Associaiion Vol. [ p 210). Scientific 
men will best judge how far this source ef error was avoided in the convruc- 
tion of the Singapore Magnetic (nserratory, as explained by our correspond - 
ent further on. We fear they will be onanitnous in their opinion that such @ 
building, with a circulation of air s impeded, could never have its internal 
temperature lowered to the minimum of the atmosphere wihout IT our 
correspondent, with all his science and skill, has failed in constructing « 
fect observatory, the true conclusion probably ts that this is an imporsibi- 
ity, woless we disconnect the Day from the Night Observatory, or at least 
have two nesitions for the iostrament, one under the thick, hadly conducting 
suo-screen for the day, and one uoder a thio sky-screen for the night.—Ep, 
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long room were kept the whole of the Meteorological and 
Magnetic Instraments,* and no person ever remained in it 
except to take an observation, nor at night was any light kept 
burning,—there were 5 glass windows in this room—the mid- 
dle one marked 4 was always kept open, a and ¢ but rarely ; 
the shutters of the window A facing the East were shut till 
noon, they were then opened, and those of the window d 
closed. The room & «¢ o f was kept for books and tha 
native writer sat there, the door was always kept open as 
well as the door ¢ and likewise the window f. The European 
assistants sat in the hall & 2 and I took for my office the room 
gmp / of which p was always kept open with the door m 
the window g and the door ¢. Now in this building in which 
there were 7 windows, 3 were always kept open, and the whole 
of the doors of which there were G, and J am told that there 
was ventilation without due circulation, although, for my part, 
I cannot see how one can be produtcd without the other. 
The verandah was an open one all round except at the S, Fast 
and S. West angles which were enclosed. The walls were 
two bricks thick and fourteen feet high, the verandah or ra- 
ther the attap roof came down to within 8 feet of the ground 
—clear of the windows but so as to prevent the direct rays of 
the sun from striking any part of the walls after 7 a. m. and 
before 6 p.m. whilst the circulation of air was in no way 
impeded. The Latitude of the Observatory was 1° 18° 38” 
North, The Longitude Gh. 55m. 265. or 103° 66° 30" E. 


of Greenwich. 
* T. Thermometer, Dry and Wet Bulb. B. Barometer, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS BRCEIVED. 


The E. gh New Philosophical Journal, Nos. 90 and 
9] (from Prof. Jameson.) ao “ 


Want of space this month compels us to omit the list of 





the very irae ae varied contenty of this Journal. A 
passage in one of the papers however requires notice. This 
is the Anniversary Adc sf of the Piiaidant. Dr Prichard, to 
the Ethnological Society for 1848, in which this Journal is 
noticed at some length and in terms Which must be as grati- 
fying to our contributors as they have been to ourselves, 
The sentence which requires notice is One in which Dr Prich- 
ard alludes to a narrative of “hia late excellent and much 
lamented friend, Mr G. W. Earie, Who, if he bad survived 
the voyage on which, to the deep grief of his friends, and 
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great loss to the cause of science, he has lately perished, 
would have added much to what he has already contributed 
towards the history of the native races of the Austral Seas.”" 
Tt will be gratifying to all the personal friends of Mr Earle 
in England, and that larger class who are acquainted with 
him through his writings, to be told that we have a letter 
from Mr Earle now lying before us dated at Malacoa the 3rd 
of this month, in which he says “I have already made a consi- 
derable progress in a ‘full, trae and particular’ account of 
the tribes inhabiting the Timor and Molucca seas, including 
the West Coast of Papua and North Coast of Australia” 
which we hope very soon to place before our readers, 

2. Vijdsehrift voor Nederlandsch Indie Nos. 1 and 3 
(from Dr yan Hoevell) 

3. Indisch Archief Nos. 1 and 2 (from the Editors.) 

4, Het Regt in Nederiandsch Indie Nos. 1 and 2 (ftom 
the Editors., 

6. The Chinese Repository for March and April (from 
the Editors.) 

6. Warnasari, for 1849 (from the Editor, Mr Deventer.) 
—We are delighted to see that this elegant Batavian annual 
is to continue to be carried on under such good auspices. 

7. Journal of the Agricnltural and Horticultural So- 
ciety of India, Part 1V of Vol. Vi (fromthe Society.) 

8. The Calcutta Christian Observer ({rom the Editor.y 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


The present number of the Journal completes its second 
year, during which we have received the continued and undimi- 
nished support of nearly all our Singapore subscribers, and 
the assistance of many able contributors, several of whom are 
men of established literary or scientific reputation, while the 
others may well claim to have laid a good foundation for 
theirs in the papers with which they have enriched our 
pages, It is owing to their zealous aid that we can congra- 
tulate our supporters on the fact that this Journal has now 
established itself both in England and America as an autho- 
rity on matters relating to theIndian Archipelago. We do not 
draw this inference so much from the highly favorable notices 
of it which have appeared in leading scientific periodicals 
and more popular publications or the assurances of corres- 
pondents, as from the number of its papers that have been 
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republished. We do not despair of its circulation being 
Tradunlly much extended in Europe and America, but the 
ificulties which have attended all our agencies beyond the 
Straits Setilemente, and pa:ticularly our English one, have 
hitherto caused more trouble, vexation and loss of time and 
money than the subscriptions reccived from them (with the 
exception of the Batavian) have compensated. These dif- 
ficulties, the insulvencies of former London and Batavian 
agents, and the frequent postponement of payment for 
months after the year has commenced, have satisied us 
during the past year that our main dependence must be 
upon our Straits subscribers, and particularly on those at 
Singapore by whose most liberal support and that of Go- 
vernment alone we were enabled to bring out the first 6 num- 
bers of the year without loss, We think it best to state this at 
once and leave it in their hands whether the Journal is to be 
continged on its present footing or not. After mentioning 
this, we do not think it would be fair to them, nor con- 
sistent with our own position and object in relation to the 
Journal, to make any appeal to them such as we were com- 
pelled to do at the close of the first year, or to circulate a 
subscription list. Wethink we are justified in conside-ing 
the Journal as now fairly established, aud. as is customary 
with other periodicals of the kind, our agents will continue 
to send it to our subscribers until they desire it to be dis- 
continued. Several of our subscribers have repeated the 
recommendation which they made to usat the end of last 
year to raise the subscription in future to 6 dollars, and as 
we find our pecuniary loss on the last 12 numbers will 
somewhat exceed that upon the previous 12, even if all out- 
standing subecriptions be paid, we are compelled to adopt 
this recommendation as the only means of saving ourselves 
os an annual oe of about 400 dollars, 4 

1¢@ paper and typography have not been so good as we 
could have wished 7} but wit s and better paper are now 
on their way from England, and in a month or two we hope 
to be able to present the essays of our kind contributors in 
a shape that will do them no discredit. 














